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PREFACE 


In  the  present  volume  of  the  Survey  we  have  followed  the  precedent  of 
last  year,  and  different  sections  and  areas  have  been  entrusted  to  different 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  In 
particular,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  C.  E.  Carrington  for  his  masterly 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  African  continent,  which  loomed  so  large  in 
the  period  under  review.  It  may  be  that  the  growing  complexity  of 
international  relations  and  the  large  number  of  independent  states  and 
nations  now  involved  render  the  old  ideal  of  an  account  written  by  one 
hand  illusory.  Nevertheless,  we  have  sought  by  consultation  and  otherwise 
to  give  this  survey  some  unity  of  theme  and  treatment,  and  the  under¬ 
signed,  as  previously,  is  responsible  for  the  whole. 

G.  BARRACLOUGH 


September  ig62 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  period  which  the  following  pages  seek  to  survey, 
to  pick  out  the  main  threads  which  lend  some  sort  of  pattern  or  coherence 
to  the  story.  In  earlier  years  it  had  been  different.  1955  was  notable  for 
the  greater  activity  and  self-assertiveness  of  the  neutral  Asian  powers, 
formulated  in  the  principles  of pancha  shila  and  symbolized  by  the  Bandung 
conference.  In  1956  the  dominant  theme,  enunciated  at  the  twentieth 
party  congress  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  peaceful  competition  and  competi¬ 
tive  coexistence.  1957  could  be  seen,  in  its  broader  context,  as  the  aftermath 
of  the  Suez  and  Hungarian  episodes  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  as 
the  time  when  the  two  main  power  groupings  concentrated  on  putting 
their  respective  houses  in  order.  In  1958  the  tone  of  international  relations 
was  dominated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  great  Soviet  technical  success  in  the 
autumn  of  1957,  the  launching  of  the  sputnik.  When  we  come  to  1959 — 
or  rather,  to  the  whole  period  which  runs  without  a  break  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1959  to  the  abortive  summit  conference  in  Paris  in  May  i960 — the 
position  is  far  less  clear.  Contemporaries,  indeed,  had  few,  if  any,  doubts 
where  the  centre  of  gravity  lay.  For  them,  the  dominant  issue  in  inter¬ 
national  politics — the  question  which  made  the  running  in  news,  comment, 
and  broadcast— was  undoubtedly  the  relaxation  of  tension  between  east 
and  west,  the  progress  as  the  year  proceeded  towards  a  summit  meeting 
between  Khrushchev,  Eisenhower,  de  Gaulle,  and  Macmillan,  the  prospect 
of  the  attainment  at  last  of  a  real  measure  of  disarmament.  Nevertheless, 
one  may  legitimately  question  the  validity  of  this  assessment  of  the  year’s 
significance.  On  the  surface,  the  attempts  to  find  a  new  modus  vivendi 
between  the  powers  lend  coherence  to  the  period;  they  are  the  obvious 
thread,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  given  priority  in  the  following 
account.1  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  attach 
the  same  weight  to  them  as  did  contemporaries,  or  that  they  will  loom  as 
large  in  his  narrative  as  they  do  in  the  pages  that  follow.  The  historian 
of  the  future  will  probably  turn  his  eyes  away  from  the  surface  of  diplomacy 
and  great-power  exchanges,  which  will  seem  to  him  to  be  characterized 
largely  by  wearisome  and  unproductive  repetition,  and  look  elsewhere  for 
the  true  significance  of  the  period — to  Africa,  namely,  where  the  trend  to 
emancipation,  touched  off  by  the  grant  of  independence  to  Ghana  in  1957 
and  the  changes  in  French  tropical  Africa  in  1958, 2  was  gathering 

1  Below,  Chapter  II,  pp.  12-70.  2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  287,  454. 
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irresistible  momentum,  and  perhaps  also  to  Asia,  where  China  was 
reasserting  its  historic  role  as  a  great  power.  It  is  true  that  i960,  rather 
than  1959,  was  ‘Africa’s  year’,  though  the  changes  the  latter  year  would 
bring  were  foreseen  and  largely  discounted  in  the  former;1  it  is  true  also 
that  China  was  only  beginning  to  move  out  of  the  phase  of  internal 
consolidation  and  economic  advance  which  culminated  in  the  ‘Great 
Leap  Forward’  of  1958, 2  and  that  the  implications  of  its  new  role  as  a  world 
power  were  still  far  from  clear.  Nevertheless,  these  are  likely  to  be  seen, 
by  historians  in  the  future,  as  the  ‘world-historical’  trends  of  1959 — 
together,  in  i960,  with  the  challenge  to  the  obtrusive  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  implicit  theory  that  the  whole  of  the  American  continent,  and 
the  islands  off  its  shores,  were  the  United  States’  private  ‘back  yard’3 — 
while  the  east-west  exchanges  on  disarmament,  detente ,  and  the  summit 
will  appear  in  all  probability  in  the  guise  of  an  umbrella,  under  the  shelter 
of  which  the  more  fundamental  changes  in  the  world  equilibrium  were 
taking  place. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prevalent  mood,  at  the  beginning  of  1959, 
was  more  optimistic  than  at  any  time  since  1955,  perhaps  even  than  at 
any  time  since  the  open  breach  between  the  wartime  allies  in  1947.  In 
view  of  the  recrudescence  of  the  Berlin  question  at  the  close  of  19584  this 
optimism  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  difficult  to  explain.  In  reality,  it  might 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  argue,  paradoxically,  that  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  posing 
of  the  Berlin  question  as  an  issue  which  could  no  longer  be  left  unsettled 
indefinitely  was  a  positive  factor  in  the  situation,  in  the  sense  that  it  seemed 
to  ensure  within  a  foreseeable  future  a  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
four  great  powers,  of  which  they  had  fought  shy  since  1955.  On  the 
assumption,  which  the  existing  nuclear  stalemate  seemed  to  justify,  that 
‘even  the  greatest  powers  cannot  impose  their  wills  by  force’,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  conclude — in  words  used  later  by  the  British  foreign  secretary, 
Lord  Home5 — that  they  would  have  to  ‘seek  the  best  terms’  they  could  get 
‘round  the  conference  table’.  But  the  most  solid  foundation  for  optimism 
— or  what  seemed  so  to  people  at  the  time — was  the  fact  that,  at  last,  in 
1958,  though  voluntarily  and  not  by  international  agreement,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  (though  not  the  French 
republic)  had  all  consented  to  suspend  thermonuclear  tests  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.6  The  belief  that  this  temporary  suspension  might  be  made 
permanent,  and  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  prelude  to  agreed  measures 
of  disarmament,  which  in  turn  would  produce  a  better  international 
atmosphere,  were  without  doubt  the  main  ground  for  the  prevailing 
optimism.  Another  was  the  cooling  down  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 

Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  541  sqq.  3  Below,  p.  541. 

5  H.L.  Deb.,  vol.  242,  col.  1036. 


1  Cf.  below,  Chapter  VII,  pp.  367-462. 
4  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  574  sqq. 
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East,  one  of  the  main  scenes  of  rivalry  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
west  ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Baghdad  pact  in  1955,  the  politics  of 
which  now  seemed  to  be  reverting  again  to  a  more  normal  level  of  local 
intrigue  and  manoeuvre.  The  third  was  the  successes  scored  by  the  United 
States  in  its  space  programme  and  also  in  the  development  of  inter¬ 
continental  missiles,  which,  although  scarcely  comparable  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet  Union — notably  the  ‘first  successful  interplanetary 
flight’  on  2  January  1959  by  the  ‘cosmic  rocket’  known  as  ‘Lunik  I’1 — were 
generally  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  Washington  to  enter  negotia¬ 
tions  without  loss  of  face  and  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  important 
thing,  however,  was  that  nothing  that  happened  as  the  year  proceeded 
controverted  the  optimism  with  which  it  had  begun.  On  the  contrary, 
Mikoyan’s  personal  success  and  favourable  reception  on  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  January,  coupled  with  his  assurances  that  there  was  no 
question  of  a  Soviet  ultimatum  over  Berlin,  was  the  beginning  of  a  cres¬ 
cendo  in  which  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  February 
marked  an  important  stage,  and  which  culminated  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  September  and  his  famous  meeting  with 
President  Eisenhower  at  Camp  David.2  ‘The  spirit  of  Camp  David’,  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  not  only  seemed  to  betoken  a  melting  of  the  ice  of  the 
cold  war  and  a  turning-point  in  east- west  relations ;  it  also  summed  up  what 
to  most  people  seemed  to  be  the  major  diplomatic  achievement  of  1959. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  east-west 
detente  that  the  mood  of  1959  was  optimistic.  In  the  first  place,  it  seemed 
from  a  western  point  of  view  as  though  politically  all  was  well  in  Asia. 
As  yet  the  implications  of  the  Sino-Indian  frontier  dispute  were  not 
generally  appreciated;  the  Indian  government,  apparently  in  the  hope  of 
a  peaceful  arrangement  with  China,  withheld  details  of  Chinese  claims 
and  incursions  until  September  1959, 3  and  it  was  only  thereafter  that  it 
began  slowly  to  dawn  that  Peking  was  in  earnest  and  not  disposed  to 
compromise.  In  Laos,  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  getting  its  own 
way  without  fuss  or  serious  difficulty  by  building  up  its  undercover 
agencies,  and  the  pro-American  right-wing  elements  which  had  taken  over 
in  August  1958  seemed  to  be  well  placed  to  maintain  control.4  Even  the 
fall  of  Batista  in  Cuba  and  the  succession  of  Fidel  Castro  Ruiz  was  initially 
acclaimed  as  a  victory  for  democratic  principles  in  the  North  American 
sense  of  the  term — the  few  voices  in  the  state  department  which  cried 
‘communist’  from  the  start  made  little  impression  at  this  stage5 — and  when 
Castro  visited  New  York  in  April  1959  he  received  a  tumultuous  welcome.6 

1  Cf.  Soviet  News,  5  January  1959.  2  Cf.  below,  pp.  19-20,  42-44. 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  218.  4  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  419.  5  Below,  pp.  473,  474  n. 

6  The  ‘tempestuous  climax’  was  ‘a  gigantic  rally’  in  Central  Park  where  an  ‘exultant  crowd’ 
of  30,000  ‘sang,  cheered  and  shouted  in  tribute  to  the  revolutionary  leader’;  N.Y.  Times, 
25  April  1959. 
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Furthermore,  an  optimistic  view  was  taken  of  the  process  of  decolonization 
in  Africa,  which,  it  was  widely  believed,  would  at  last  free  western  policy 
from  the  incubus  of  colonialism  and  strengthen  its  hand  in  dealing  with 
the  neutral  and  uncommitted  countries.  But  the  main  grounds  for  western 
optimism,  underlying  all  else,  were  the  indications  that  the  recession  of 
1958  had  been  overcome.  Comment  in  1959  on  the  economic  prospects 
of  the  western  world  for  the  ’sixties  was  cast  in  superlative  terms ;  they  were 
to  be  a  decade  of  material  progress  and  expanding  productivity  without 
parallel.  The  corollary,  in  political  terms,  was  the  confident  belief  that 
the  west  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Soviet  challenge  to  coexist  in  peace¬ 
ful  competition,  that  its  economic  advantages  were  so  formidable  that  its 
success  in  the  race  to  win  the  support  of  the  under-developed  world  was 
assured.  Discord  in  western  Europe — itself  to  some  considerable  extent 
the  product  of  rapid  economic  recovery,  which  encouraged  a  new  self¬ 
assertiveness  among  the  European  nations  and  decreased  their  willingness 
to  accept  United  States  tutorship — was  probably  the  most  consciously  felt 
problem  of  the  west  in  1959,1  though  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  no 
country,  not  even  Gaullist  France,  would  press  it  so  far  as  to  endanger  the 
western  alliance.  In  addition,  there  were  fears,  particularly  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  of  communist  penetration  in  Iraq,  and  the  unsolved 
problem  of  Algeria,  and  the  divided  allegiances  it  provoked,  continued  to 
make  difficulties;  but  by  midsummer  it  was  clear  that  fears  over  Iraq  had 
been  exaggerated,  while  the  settlement  of  the  long-drawn-out  and  bloody 
Cyprus  affair  gave  rise  to  hopes  that  a  similar  solution  might  be  found  in 
North  Africa. 

As  the  year  proceeded,  considerable  efforts  were  made  to  foster  the 
optimistic  view  of  the  west’s  prospects  and  to  ensure  that  the  momentum 
did  not  flag.  In  this  respect  Washington  evidently  attached  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  an  extended  round  of  good-will  visits  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  culminating  in  December  in  a  tour  of  over  22,000  miles,  during 
which  no  fewer  than  eleven  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
visited  in  an  effort  to  present  a  favourable  image  of  the  United  States  to 
the  world.  Western  optimism  was  also  sustained  by  the  belief  that  the 
communist  countries  were  hampered  by  economic  difficulties,  and  by 
evidence  of  political  divergencies  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.2 
The  abandonment  of  the  Soviet  sixth  five-year  plan,  the  failure  (as  it  was 
believed)  of  the  ‘virgin  lands’  project,  the  admission  by  Peking  that  the 
figures  of  industrial  production  for  1958  were  inflated  and  the  consequent 
revision  downwards  of  the  target-figures  for  1959,  and  later  the  ravages 
caused  in  China  by  drought  and  famine,  all  seemed  to  indicate  that  on 
the  economic  plane  the  west  was  drawing  ahead.  And  yet  it  is  evident  in 
retrospect  that  behind  the  prevalent  optimism  there  was  an  element  of 
1  Cf.  below,  pp.  132-49.  2  Cf.  below,  pp.  195-6. 
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wishful  thinking,  if  not  of  miscalculation.  President  Eisenhower’s  world 
tour  may  have  been  a  deft  public  relations  job,  and  the  cheering  may 
have  sounded  sweet  to  American  ears,  but  it  did  not  alter  the  balance  of 
political  power  in  any  substantial  way,  and  when  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  the  president  told  his  hearers  that  all  the  teeming  millions 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  Delhi  and  Karachi  were  united 
in  their  friendship  for  America  and  Americans — ‘they  are  now  our  warm 
friends ;  they  will  be  our  stout  and  strong  partners  for  peace  and  friendship 
in  freedom,  if  they  are  given  the  right  sort  of  help  in  the  right  sort  of 
spirit’1— he  was  encouraging  a  facile  optimism  which  the  facts,  objectively 
considered,  did  little  to  warrant. 

There  were  two  distinct  elements  of  miscalculation  behind  the  optimistic 
mood  of  1959.  The  first  was  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  obstacles  to 
detente ,  the  second  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  United  States’  standing 
and  political  potentialities.  As  to  the  former,  there  were,  of  course,  always 
pessimists  (or,  as  they  would  have  termed  themselves,  ‘realists’)  ready  to 
argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  interested  in  detente,  and  that  the  sole 
object  of  its  disarmament  propaganda  was  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
western  allies.  Among  them  the  west  German  chancellor  was  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  and  most  persistent.  But  the  real  issue  was  somewhat 
different.  It  was  the  question  whether  expressions  of  peaceful  intentions 
and  good  will,  formal  meetings  between  statesmen,  even  the  much  com- 
mented-on  ‘spirit  of  Camp  David’,  could  alter  the  fact  that,  on  the  central 
question  of  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  on  the  other,  had  adopted  positions  too  dis¬ 
similar  to  be  reconciled  by  compromise.  On  secondary  issues,  such  as 
the  test  ban,  some  degree  of  accommodation  was  possible,  though  even 
here  there  was  always  a  militant  wing  ready  to  protest  that  suspension  of 
tests  was  harmful  to  national  security;  but  the  disarmament  question  came 
into  another  category.  Here  all  the  morbid  fears  of  the  consequences  of 
any  tampering  with  the  existing  military  balance  immediately  came  into 
play.  The  Soviet  government,  for  its  part,  was  unwilling  to  consider 
anything  short  of  total  and  complete  disarmament  within  a  relatively 
short  specified  period,  and  viewed  with  deep  suspicion  all  western  sugges¬ 
tions  for  more  limited  measures,  which  it  saw  as  manoeuvres  designed  to 
tilt  the  existing  balance  to  its  disadvantage.  The  western  powers,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  as  an  immediate  measure  go  beyond  proposals  for 
limited  control  and  inspection,  with  serious  disarmament  relegated  to  a 
late  stage  and  expressed  in  terms  of  vague  aspiration  only;  they  feared  that 
the  comprehensive  plans  put  forward  on  the  Soviet  side  would  leave  them 
defenceless,  if  Russia  could  evade  controls,  and  perhaps  even  that  this  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  proposals.  The  fact  was,  of  course,  that  the 

1  U.S.  Documents,  1959,  pp.  69-72. 
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existing  balance  of  power,  which  was  based,  for  both  sides,  on  the  reality 
of  mutual  nuclear  deterrence,  was  operating  fairly  satisfactorily,  and  that 
the  dangers  of  disturbing  it  were,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  greater 
than  the  necessarily  hypothetical  gains.1  Among  the  general  public  the 
threat  of  mutual  annihilation,  particularly  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  triggered 
off  by  an  incident — for  example,  in  Berlin — continued  to  agitate  opinion, 
and  in  certain  countries,  among  which  Great  Britain  was  prominent, 
campaigns  for  nuclear  disarmament,  unilateral  or  otherwise,  gathered 
force.  But  it  has  to  be  recorded,  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  that  the  existence 
of  nuclear  stalemate  was  probably  one  of  the  main  factors  making  for 
stability  in  international  relations,  and  that  in  this  period  it  was  in  areas 
where  nuclear  weapons  did  not  come  into  the  picture — in  the  Congo,  for 
example,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  China  and  India — that  instability  was  most 
marked.  There  were,  of  course,  particular  danger-zones — namely,  Laos 
and  Berlin — where,  if  the  major  powers  considered  that  the  existing 
political  equilibrium  might  be  upset,  there  was  a  possibility  of  local 
fighting  ‘escalating’  into  nuclear  war.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  second 
potential  danger — namely,  that  which  might  arise  if  membership  of  the 
‘atomic  club’  increased  and  nuclear  weapons  passed  into  hands  which 
neither  Washington  nor  Moscow  could  control.  But  for  the  period  under 
review,  though  the  situation  in  Laos  remained  critical,  neither  of  these 
factors  seriously  threatened  to  upset  the  existing  balance.  France’s 
immediate  nuclear  potential  was  not  great,  while  in  the  case  of  Berlin  it 
may  reasonably  be  said  that  the  possibility  that  it  might  trigger  off  a 
major  explosion  acted  as  a  restraining  influence  and  that,  but  for  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  in  the  background,  the  Berlin  question  might 
easily  have  assumed  altogether  more  serious  proportions. 

Nevertheless,  the  blow  to  optimism  arising  from  the  failure  to  make 
progress  on  the  cardinal  issue  of  disarmament  was  serious.  If  progress 
was  not  possible  in  the  relatively  relaxed  atmosphere  of  1959,  people  were 
justified  in  asking  themselves,  when  and  under  what  circumstances  would 
it  be?  Explanations  for  the  failure  ranged  from  the  familiar  angry  western 
accusation  that  the  Soviet  Union  never  seriously  intended  to  negotiate  to 
the  Soviet  charge  that  the  western  governments  were  only  going  through 
the  motions  of  negotiation  in  order  to  placate  their  own  public  opinion. 
One  factor,  almost  certainly,  in  a  situation  in  which  each  factor  was  linked 
almost  inextricably  with  the  others,  was  that  the  United  States  administra¬ 
tion  seriously  overestimated  its  own  potentialities.  There  had  been 
significant  signs,  before  his  resignation  on  15  April  and  his  death  shortly 
afterwards  on  24  May  1959,  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  beginning  to  be  aware 
that,  in  a  changing  world,  U.S.  policy  must  change  too.  On  the  Berlin 

1  This  point  was  made  with  some  force  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  The  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment,  20  January  1961,  pp.  33-34. 
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question,  in  particular,  it  seemed  that  he  might  be  ready  for  a  more 
lealistic  appraisal.1  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  dying,  there  was 
speculation  whether  the  inevitable  change  in  personnel  might  not  usher 
in  a  new  ‘post-Dulles’  era  in  American  foreign  policy.2  It  was  soon 
evident  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  cling  desperately  to  an  alleged  ‘Dulles  line’ — rather  as 
Holstein  and  Biilow  and  the  rest  had  prided  themselves  on  following  the 
principles  of  Bismarck’s  foreign  policy— although  the  former  secretary  of 
state,  had  he  lived,  might  well  have  been  the  one  person  to  realize  that  it 
had  outlasted  its  usefulness.  There  is  little  doubt,  looking  back,  that  on  the 
Berlin  issue  in  particular  Mr.  Dulles’s  successors  exaggerated  the  strength 
oi  the  western  position.  But  it  was  not  only  here  that  they  showed  an 
apparent  complacency  which  the  facts  scarcely  warranted.  The  course  of 
events  in  Laos  also  apparently  encouraged  them  to  believe  that,  here  also, 
they  were  batting  on  a  good  wicket  and  that  they  only  needed  to  go  on 
affording  quiet  unspectacular  support  to  the  right-wing  forces  to  secure  a 
bloodless  victory  which  would,  in  effect,  carry  them  a  good  deal  further 
than  the  delicate  balance  envisaged  in  the  Geneva  agreements.3 

Events  in  the  second  half  of  i960  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  these 
estimates  of  the  situation  were  over-optimistic,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  after  the  fiasco  of  the  Paris  summit  meeting  in 
May  i960,4  the  whole  house  of  cards  came  toppling  down.  It  would, 
of  course,  convey  a  totally  erroneous  impression  if  it  were  inferred  that, 
in  the  last  six  months  of  i960,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  collapsed.  The  change  was  more  subtle  than  that,  but  it 
was  also  real.  The  United  States  was  still  a  formidable  power — on  any 
sober  estimate,  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world.5  But  its  policies, 
not  least  of  all  because  they  were  infused  with  false  optimism  as  to  what 
they  could  achieve,  had  taken  a  nasty  knock,  and  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  was  the  deflation  of  American  self-confidence.  So  far  as  American 
national  security  was  concerned,  it  would  be  hard  to  point  to  any  specific 
fact  which  suggested  that  it  had  been  impaired;  but  precisely  because  the 
United  States,  instead  of  relying  on  its  own  formidable  power,  had  identi¬ 
fied  its  security  with  a  top-heavy  and  fragile  system  of  alliances  all  over 
the  world — in  i960  it  was  linked  in  bilateral  or  multilateral  alliances  with 
some  forty-two  states,  some  of  which  were  certainly  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset — it  was  peculiarly  vulnerable.  It  might  be  said  of  American 
policy  in  1959  and  i960  that  it  placed  its  trust  in  the  (not  inconsiderable) 

1  Thus  The  Times ,  1 6  April  x  959,  wrote  that,  before  his  last  illness,  he  was  becoming  ‘less  rigid 
and  dogmatic  about  means  of  securing  western  access  to  Berlin’ ;  and  cf.  below,  p.  28. 

2  Cf.,  for  example,  The  Economist,  18  April  1959,  on  ‘The  End  of  the  Dulles  Epoch’. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  418-19,  and  below,  pp.  285-98. 

4  Cf.  below,  pp.  61  sqq. 

s  For  the  position  in  Asia,  cf.  below,  pp.  522-4. 
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capital  laid  up  in  the  past;  it  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  cope  with  a 
rapidly  changing  situation  with  the  methods  and  resources  of  1958.  And 
precisely  because  for  eighteen  months  this  calculation  seemed  to  be  paying 
off,  when  the  moment  of  truth  arrived  in  mid- 1960  its  impact  was  all  the 
more  severe.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  period  here  reviewed  breaks  not  con¬ 
veniently  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  between  1959  and  i960,  but  rather  with 
the  failure  of  the  Paris  summit  meeting  in  May  of  the  latter  year.  There 
is  a  period,  approximately  eighteen  months  in  length,  when  the  prevalent 
mood  is  confidence,  if  not  over-confidence,  and  an  aftermath — or  inter¬ 
regnum1— when  the  atmosphere  is  grim  and  clouded  and  policy  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  scarcely  more  than  the  hope  that,  once  the  interregnum  is  over, 
a  new  administration  in  Washington  will  be  able  to  steer  a  new,  more 
vigorous  and  more  successful  course. 

The  reasons  for  the  disillusion  which  overtook  American  policy  after 
May  i960  are  many  and  varied,  and  they  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
pages  which  follow.  One  which  without  doubt  affected  United  States 
thinking  with  special  force  was  the  realization  that — in  spite  of  the  apparent 
victory  in  Guatemala  in  19542 — it  was  impossible  to  seal  off  the  American 
continent  from  the  ‘cold  war’.  The  presence  of  Russia  and  China  in  South 
America — though  their  foothold  was  certainly  smaller  and  less  secure  than 
alarmists  in  the  United  States  professed  to  think — in  all  probability 
marked  a  new  period  in  international  relations,  in  which  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  in  the  extended  interpretation  which  it  had  been  given  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  almost  certainly  come  under  fire. 
A  second  factor  which  affected  the  United  States’  position  in  the  world, 
and  which  may  also  have  marked  a  new  phase  of  international  relations, 
was  the  change  at  this  period  in  the  United  Nations.  Hitherto  the  United 
States — not  without  reason,  in  view  of  the  voting  balance  which  had 
prevailed  ever  since  the  organization’s  foundation— had  been  able  to 
regard  the  United  Nations  as  ‘a  protection  for  western  interests  and  a  means 
of  checking  communist  expansion’.3  From  the  time  of  the  fifteenth  session, 
when  sixteen  new  African  states  and  Cyprus  were  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship,  this  was  no  longer  necessarily  the  case,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  for  one, 
admitted  that  the  United  States’  position  was  ‘much  more  difficult’  and 
that  it  could  ‘no  longer  control  the  United  Nations’.4  But  Washington’s 
cardinal  error  in  1959  was  probably  less  its  slowness  in  adapting  its  policy 
to  these  changed  circumstances  than  the  way  in  which  it  appeared  to 
misjudge  the  reactions  of  Moscow  (and  perhaps,  to  a  smaller  degree,  of 
Peking).  Although  the  western  powers  were  never  slow  in  denouncing 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  peaceful  professions  as  manoeuvres  intended  to  throw 

1  Cf.  below,  pp.  534  sqq.  2  Cf.  Survey ,  1953,  pp.  380-3. 

3  R.  P.  Stebbins,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  ig6o  (New  York,  1961),  p.  10. 

4  Cf.  below,  p.  515. 
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them  off  their  guard,  and  took  pride  in  revealing  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  true  nature,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  that  their  own 
professions,  when  viewed  from  Moscow,  may  have  appeared  equally 
suspicious,  and  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  no  more  intention  of  moving 
from  his  course  because  of  them  than  the  west  had  of  moving  from  theirs 
because  of  his.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  they  mistook  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
patience  over  Berlin  or  over  Laos  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  or  at  least  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  United  States’  position  in 
the  world  in  1959  or  i960  by  comparison  with  1958  which  lent  the  least 
semblance  of  reality  to  the  view  that  America  could  obtain  better  terms 
then  than  previously;  and  it  was  an  illusion — fed  by  a  good  deal  of  loose 
talk  of  conflicts  of  aim  and  tactics  between  Russia  and  China1 — to  suppose 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  any  deterioration  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  position  such  as  would  lead  it  to  accept,  for  example,  the  increase 
of  American  influence  in  Laos,  or,  even  more,  the  inclusion  of  Laos  in  the 
western  camp,  which  Washington  appeared  to  have  believed  to  be  within 
its  grasp.  Though  there  may  have  been  a  sphere  in  which  it  was  prepared 
to  do  a  deal  with  the  west,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Moscow — no  more 
than  Washington — would  not  stand  idly  by  in  any  question  which  might 
alter  the  balance  of  power  to  its  detriment.  This  was  true  also  in  Africa, 
as  soon  as  it  appeared  to  Moscow  that,  by  supporting  the  secessionists  in 
Katanga  and  opposing  Lumumba,  the  western  powers  were  seeking  to 
build  themselves  a  ‘neo-colonial’  sphere  of  influence.  Here  again,  as 
Moscow  saw  it,  the  result  would  have  been  a  change  in  the  status  quo 
which  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  accept. 

The  confidence  which  inspired  United  States  policy  would  have  been 
better  founded  if  its  underlying  economic  assumptions  had  not  proved 
unsound.  But  although  there  was  considerable  improvement  by  compari¬ 
son  with  1958,  the  fact  remained  that  the  boom  forecast  for  1959  was 
always  round  the  corner,  eagerly  expected  but  stubbornly  refusing  to 
materialize.2  Indeed,  by  mid- 1960  the  alarm  occasioned  among  its  allies 
and  friends  by  the  United  States’  balance-of-payments  situation  was 
already  a  political  factor,  and  the  confident  belief  that  the  United  States 
could  compete  successfully  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  peaceful 
coexistence  was  wearing  thin.  American  policy,  it  began  to  appear,  had 
been  built  on  shaky  foundations;  for  the  past  eighteen  months  the  strength 
and  solidarity  of  the  American  position  had  been  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  In  part,  this  was  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  public 
relations  machine,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  the  presidential  elections, 
to  build  up  the  image  of  President  Eisenhower  as  a  statesman  of  world 
calibre.  This,  it  is  fair  to  say  in  retrospect,  was  a  misguided  undertaking, 

1  Cf.  below,  pp.  68,  193  sqq.  2  Gf.  below,  p.  564. 
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for  the  rather  naive  image  which  resulted — though  created,  no  doubt, 
primarily  for  reasons  of  internal  politics — only  helped  to  blur  the  harsh 
outlines  of  the  international  situation.  In  any  event,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rumours,  spread  widely  as  the  final  year  of  his  presidency  opened, 
that  Eisenhower’s  one  remaining  ambition,  in  the  few  months  in  office 
which  remained  to  him,  was  to  strike  an  agreement  with  Khrushchev  and 
go  down  in  the  annals  of  American  history  as  the  ‘peacemaker’,  was  one 
factor  in  the  rather  artificially  stimulated  confidence  which  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  i960.  Like  the  president’s  equally  publicized  journeyings 
to  Asia  and  elsewhere,  it  raised  expectations  which  were  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled.  It  was  perhaps  of  more  significance — had  it  been  known  at  the 
time — that  throughout  the  period  of  so-called  relaxation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  when  the  ‘spirit  of  Camp  David’  was 
supposed  to  prevail,  Washington  with  President  Eisenhower’s  cognizance 
was  sending  U-2  aircraft  over  Soviet  territory,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
fully  apprised  of  the  facts.  This  was  the  reality,  Camp  David  the  illusion, 
of  international  politics. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  anyone  looking  back  in  retrospect,  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  period  here  reviewed  was  the  change  of  the 
United  States’  position  in  the  world.  This  was  not  the  result  of  a  decline 
in  the  United  States’  resources  or  standing;  the  change  was  in  the  world 
rather  than  in  the  United  States,  in  the  environment  in  which  American 
policy  had  to  work  rather  than  in  that  policy  itself.  In  that  sense,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Mr.  Dulles’s  resignation  in  April  1959  marked  the  end  of  the 
‘Dulles  era’,  since,  in  fact,  the  Dulles  policy,  as  understood  and  applied 
by  other  men,  went  on.  In  another  sense,  and  over  a  longer  term,  it  is 
nevertheless  probably  true  that  the  death  of  Air.  Dulles  did  mark  the  end 
of  an  era  in  American  foreign  policy.  Certainly,  no  equally  commanding 
personality,  no  one  able  in  the  same  way  to  impose  his  individuality  on  an 
epoch,  emerged  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Herter,  throughout  his  tenure  of 
the  secretaryship  of  state,  had  the  air  of  a  ‘stop-gap’ ;  he  did  not  have  time, 
even  if  he  may  have  had  the  ability,  to  develop  a  policy  of  his  own,  and 
he  was  certainly  hampered  on  a  more  practical  level  by  the  misguided 
attempt  to  build  up  President  Eisenhower — perhaps  on  the  analogy  of 
Dr.  Adenauer  or  General  de  Gaulle  or  even  of  Mr.  Macmillan — into  ‘his 
own  foreign  minister’.1  But  the  death  of  Mr.  Dulles  marked  the  end  of  an 
epoch  in  a  more  fundamental  sense  also.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected — - 
even  by  optimists  on  the  extreme  left — that  his  death  would  bring  an 
immediate  revolutionary  change  in  the  direction  of  American  policy;  and 
if  it  was  seriously  believed  that  a  summit  meeting  would  bring  about  a  new 
situation  overnight,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  was  the  sort  of  short  cut 

1  This  policy  was  already  foreshadowed  on  the  morrow  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  resignation  and  before 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Herter;  cf.  James  Reston  in  N.T.  Times ,  17  April  1959. 
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which  rarely  comes  off  in  politics.  What  occurred,  in  fact,  was  an  inter¬ 
lude,  almost  an  intermission,  a  period  of  erosion  when  policy  drifted  in 
the  shadows.  Nevertheless  by  1959,  still  more  by  i960,  it  was  beginning 
to  be  clear  that  the  policies  Mr.  Dulles  had  pursued  with  unswerving 
conviction  and  considerable  success  were  being  overtaken  by  events;  they 
were  no  longer  appropriate  for  a  world  which  had  recovered  from  the 
aftermath  of  war  and  the  immediate  post-war  tensions.  So  long  as  it  was 
a  question,  as  Mr.  Dulles  saw  it,  of  strengthening  western  Europe’s  powers 
of  resistance  to  communism,  of  putting  west  Germany  on  its  feet,  of 
helping  the  ex-colonial  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  independence  and 
ensuring  that  in  the  process  they  did  not  pass  into  the  communist  camp,  his 
policies  had  secured  a  large  measure  of  success.  Against  Stalin  he  had  at 
least  maintained  the  status  quo.  But  this  phase  was  now  past;  in  large 
measure  these  objects  had  been  achieved.  W estern  Europe  stood  on  its  own 
feet,  politically  stable,  advancing  economically  more  rapidly  than  the 
United  States  itself,  and  already  on  the  verge  of  coalescing  under  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  into  a  ‘third  force’  which  might  stand  on  a  parity  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  Throughout  Asia  and  Africa  were 
new  countries  which,  for  all  their  difficulties,  resented  tutelage  in  all  its 
forms,  and  no  longer  required  or  desired  the  protection  or  interference  of 
‘big  brother’  in  Washington.  Moscow  had  already  evolved  its  own  formula 
for  dealing  with  this  situation,  and  in  September  i960  Mr.  Khrushchev 
proclaimed  it  to  the  world  from  the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations.1  What 
was  needed  from  Washington  was  a  new  American  policy  to  match  the 
new  Soviet  policy,  a  new  line  of  political  thinking  adapted  to  the  post- 
Dulles  world,  as  Soviet  policy  under  Khrushchev  had  been  adapted  to  the 
post-Stalin  world.  During  the  period  covered  in  this  volume — unless  the 
‘Act  of  Bogota’  be  accounted  an  exception2 — it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
decisive  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction.  Rather  the  significance  of  the 
events  here  narrated  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  demonstrated  both  the 
eroding  effects  of  stagnation  and  the  growing  need  for  change.  It  may 
be  that  what  was  needed  was  greater  flexibility  in  method  rather  than  any 
radical  change  in  aim;  but  there  were  few  people,  by  the  end  of  i960, 
who  would  have  denied  that  American  policy  had  reached  the  end  of  a 
road,  or  at  least  a  parting  of  the  ways.  One  road  was  evidently  leading 
downhill  and  getting  nowhere;  a  change  of  direction  was  overdue.  What 
the  world  now  asked  was  whether  President  Kennedy  and  his  new  adminis¬ 
tration  would  produce  the  new  political  thinking  which  had  been  so 
conspicuously  lacking  since  Mr.  Dulles’s  death.  It  will  be  the  task  of  a 
future  volume  to  record  the  answer  to  that  question. 

2  Cf.  below,  p.  507. 


1  Cf.  below,  pp.  553-4- 
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THE  LONG  ROAD  TO  TH E  SUMMIT 

The  year  opened  with  Europe  still  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
precipitated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  statement  of  io  November  1958.1  The 
Soviet  proposals  subsequently  formulated  in  a  note  of  27  November— 
namely,  the  evacuation  of  Berlin  by  all  four  garrisons,  the  conversion  of 
west  Berlin  into  a  neutral  free  city,  and  the  assumption,  within  six  months, 
by  east  German  authorities  of  all  Soviet  control  functions  not  relinquished 
by  the  1955  treaty — had  been  rejected  in  notes  presented  by  the  three 
western  powers  on  31  December;2  but  the  situation  still  remained  un¬ 
resolved.  The  time-limit  of  six  months  which  the  Soviet  note  apparently 
imposed  was  widely  regarded  in  the  west  as  an  ultimatum,  and  there  was 
considerable  anxiety,  particularly  in  western  Germany,  about  the  possibly 
explosive  consequences  when  it  expired.  The  western  reply  of  3 1  December 
had  coupled  its  rejection  with  a  proposal  for  discussion,  ‘in  an  atmosphere 
devoid  of  coercion  or  threats’,  of  German  reunification,  European  security, 
and  a  German  peace  treaty  (in  that  order),  and  if  these  wider-ranging 
negotiations  proved  possible,  it  was  thought  that  they  might  open  a  way 
forward ;  but  the  negative  Soviet  attitude  to  similar  proposals  put  forward 
by  the  west  on  30  September  19583  was  not  encouraging.  There  was, 
therefore,  growing  apprehension  at  the  beginning  of  1959  that  the  Berlin 
question  might  lead  to  a  trial  of  strength  which,  in  view  of  the  known 
western  ‘contingency  plans’,  might  escalate  into  a  nuclear  war.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Moscow  may  have  anticipated,  these  apprehensions  led  to  a 
revival  of  talk  of  a  summit  conference  which,  after  being  canvassed  in  the 
first  half  of  1958,  had  been  in  abeyance  for  some  months.  By  the  end 
of  1958  the  earlier  proposals  for  summit  meetings  had  been  whittled  down 
to  two  low-level  conferences  at  Geneva — the  one,  by  now  virtually  dead, 
on  surprise  attack,  the  other  on  the  possibility  of  banning  nuclear  tests — - 
but  the  Berlin  question  restored  the  sense  of  urgency.  Hence,  in  the  words 
of  The  Times ,  the  Soviet  move  constituted  a  ‘catalyst  for  bringing  together 
new  efforts  at  agreement’ ;  whether  the  Geneva  conferences  succeeded  or 
not,  ‘expectations  of  a  higher  level  conference’  were  bound  to  ‘rise  again’.4 

The  first  new  factor  in  the  situation  in  1959  was  the  visit  paid  by  the 
Soviet  joint  vice-premier,  Mr.  Mikoyan,  to  the  United  States  between 
4  and  20  January.  Ostensibly  a  trade  mission,  Mikoyan’s  tour — the  first 


1  Gf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  584-8. 
3  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  143-6. 


2  Cf.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  146-64  and  166-72. 

4  Times,  20  and  29  November  1958. 
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official  visit  to  the  United  States  by  a  top-level  Soviet  minister  since  1945 — 
immediately  developed  into  an  exercise  in  creating  a  favourable  image  of 
Soviet  leadership  and  an  opportunity  for  reconnaissance  by  both  sides. 
The  first  impression  in  Washington,  which  Mr.  Dulles  himself  was  said  to 
share,  was  that  it  might  ‘bring  a  definite  break  in  the  Berlin  situation  and 
an  easing  of  other  tensions’.1  Mikoyan  apparently  intimated  that  ‘there 
would  be  no  question  of  attempting  to  isolate  the  western  powers,  whether 
by  Russian  action  or  through  the  east  German  regime’,  and  already  there 
was  informal  talk  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  year  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  of  a  further  visit  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  Moscow.  By  appearing 
as  the  genial  and  businesslike  apostle  of  competitive  coexistence,  Mikoyan 
achieved  a  more  fluid  American  reaction  to  the  crisis  and  yet  gave  away 
nothing  of  the  Russian  position  in  his  talks  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Dulles,  who  claimed  to  have  found  a  ‘common  denominator’  in  his  talks 
with  Mikoyan,  now  conceded  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  ‘the 
Soviet  Union  will  give  up  positions  which  .  .  .  may  be  giving  a  strategic 
military  advantage  to  those  whom  it  regards  ...  as  potential  enemies’, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  account  of  these  ‘elemental,  primitive 
facts  of  life’ ;  and  he  added — a  statement  which  caused  a  flurry  in  Bonn — - 
that  the  United  States  did  not  maintain  the  position  that  free  elections  were 
the  only  means  of  restoring  German  unity.2  At  the  same  time  Mikoyan’s 
remarks  pushed  the  question  of  a  summit  meeting  into  the  foreground  once 
again.  While  stating  that  direct  Soviet-American  talks  were  not  excluded, 
Mikoyan  emphasized  the  Soviet  view  that  a  ‘conference  at  the  highest 
level’  was  preferable;3  and  after  his  visit  to  the  White  House,  American 
officials  spoke  hopefully  of  an  east-west  meeting  in  the  spring.  The  assump¬ 
tion  was  that  there  would  be  preliminary  meetings  at  diplomatic  level, 
leading  to  a  summit  conference  before  May  which  would  be  attended  by 
Pi’esident  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles.4 

While  Mikoyan  was  in  the  United  States,  various  other  steps  were  taken 
in  Moscow  with  the  apparent  intention  of  inducing  the  west  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  Although  at  the  test-ban  conference  at  Geneva,  the  Russians 
made  light  of  the  latest  western  concessions,5  and  there  was  little  sign  of 


1  Ibid.,  7  January  1959. 

2  D.S.B.,  2  February  1959. 

3  On  the  question  of  United  States-Russian  talks,  Mikoyan  said:  ‘We  do  not  want  the  two 
powers  to  solve  issues  that  affect  other  countries,  nor  do  we  want  to  divide  the  United  States  from 
its  allies  or  to  make  them  quarrel,  any  more  than  we  want  to  quarrel  with  our  allies.  We  do 
not  exclude  that  the  leaders  of  two  states,  or  three  states,  should  meet  for  discussions.  The  main 
point  must  be  a  reduction  of  tensions’;  Times,  16  January  1959. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  19  January  1959.  The  Times  of  the  same  date,  however,  appeared  to 
take  a  more  guarded  view,  and  looked  forward  merely  to  a  foreign  ministers’  conference  on  Berlin. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  2 1  January  1959.  On  19  January,  the  west  announced  that  it  would  no 
longer  insist,  as  previously,  on  the  link  between  a  test-ban  treaty  and  progress  in  conventional 
disarmament.  This  was  described  as  ‘an  important  concession  to  the  Russian  point  of  view’; 
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progress,1  their  stonewalling  attitude  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  American  revelation,  on  5  January,  that  it  was  more  difficult  than 
had  been  thought  to  detect  underground  explosions;2  the  American  state¬ 
ment,  the  Russians  alleged,  had  been  submitted  in  order  to  make  agree¬ 
ment  impossible.3  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  came  forward  on 
13  January  with  a  proposal  for  the  resumption  of  the  ten-nation  conference 
on  surprise  attack — a  suggestion  which  the  western  powers,  though  not 
rejecting  it  outright,  were  not  ready  to  accept  without  further  preparation.4 
Finally,  on  10  January,  less  than  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  Mikoyan  in 
the  United  States,  and  no  less  carefully  timed  to  supplement  the  visit  than 
Lunik  I,  a  note  on  a  German  peace  treaty  was  delivered  to  the  western 
powers.5  This  was  ostensibly  an  answer  to  the  western  notes  of  31  Decem¬ 
ber  1958,  and  called  for  a  conference  of  the  28  nations,  including  com¬ 
munist  China,  whose  armed  forces  had  participated  in  the  war  against 
Nazi  Germany.  It  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  held  in  Warsaw  or 
Prague,  and  that  it  should  draw  up  and  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany, 
by  which  term  the  two  existing  German  states  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended;  it  also  contained  the  text  of  a  draft  peace  treaty.  In  substance 
the  Soviet  note  contained  nothing  new,  and  largely  echoed  proposals  put 
forward  in  1952  and  1954.6  But  the  note  of  1959  showed  a  hardening  of 
the  Russian  position  in  two  important  respects:  first,  whereas  in  1952  the 
eastern  frontier  was  to  have  been  regulated  ‘by  the  provisions  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Conference’,  presumably  leaving  some  scope  for  manoeuvre,  now  it 
was  to  be  fixed  at  the  Oder-Neisse  line;  and  secondly,  while  in  1952  the 
Soviet  proposals  had  visualized  a  treaty  signed  with  a  united  German 
state,  now  the  fact  that  the  Russians  envisaged  a  treaty  with  the  two  exist¬ 
ing  German  states,  either  joined  in  a  confederation  or  separately,  seemed 
to  indicate  that,  for  the  Soviet  government,  reunification  had  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely.7  If  these  proposals  were  unacceptable  to  the  west  in 

Times,  20  January  1959.  A  second  point  of  difference  was  Soviet  insistence  on  a  treaty  of 
indefinite  duration,  whereas  the  western  position  had  been  that  there  should  be  annual  reviews. 
Here  again,  the  west  came  some  way  towards  meeting  the  Russian  point  of  view,  but  without 
securing  any  response;  ibid.,  30  January  1959. 

1  There  were  reports  of ‘a  somewhat  improved  atmosphere’  on  9  January,  but  by  5  February 
a  deadlock  had  been  reached  ( Manchester  Guardian,  10  January  1959;  Times;  6  February  1959), 
and  the  conference  adjourned  on  19  March  without  making  progress. 

2  Text  in  N.  T.  Times,  6  January  1959.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  January  1959. 

4  Times,  14  and  17  January  1959. 

5  Text  in  Soviet  News,  11  January  1959. 

6  Gf.  Documents,  1952,  pp.  86-88;  ibid.,  1954,  pp.  75-77. 

7  The  treaty  was  to  be  signed  by  the  two  German  governments  on  behalf  of  Germany.  If  a 
German  confederation  were  set  up  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  note  added,  it  could 
be  signed  by  representatives  of  this  confederation  and  also  by  the  two  German  states.  The  Soviet 
note  left  the  nature  of  the  proposed  German  confederation  obscure,  and  Mr.  Dulles  failed  to 
obtain  a  precise  definition  of  its  character  from  Mr.  Mikoyan.  Herr  Ulbricht  had  on  18  January 
proposed  an  all-German  Council  of  100  (fifty  members  from  each  state)  as  the  first  step  towards 
a  confederation;  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  19  Jfanuary  1959. 
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1952  and  1954,  it  was  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  be  more  acceptable 
in  1959.  On  the  other  hand,  Moscow,  while  maintaining  its  position  on 
Berlin  unchanged,  emphasized  that  its  plan  was  not  ‘a  document  excluding 
any  supplements  or  amendments’  and  stated  that  it  would  ‘readily 
consider  appropriate  proposals  on  this  question’  if  they  were  ‘aimed  at 
doing  away  with  the  occupation  regime  in  Berlin  and  at  strengthening 
peace  in  Europe’.1  Indeed  the  primary  object  of  Soviet  strategy  at  this 
point  seemed  to  be  to  secure  fresh  counter-proposals  on  Berlin  and  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  west  as  the  prelude  to  a  summit  conference.  By  offering 
their  own  proposals  in  the  context  of  a  time-limit  the  Russians  may  have 
felt  confident  that  they  could  secure  the  convening  of  an  east-west 
conference,  judging  that  the  changed  circumstances  since  1955  made  it 
impossible  for  the  west  merely  to  hold  fast  to  its  previous  attitudes.  Thus 
the  west  alone  would  appear  to  bear  the  blame  if  it  refused  to  negotiate. 
The  least  it  could  do,  said  its  own  critics,  was  to  offer  fresh  and  constructive 
counter-proposals;  only  if  these  were  rejected  would  it  be  justified  in 
standing  firm  on  its  rights. 

This  view  of  Soviet  motivation  seemed  especially  probable  in  view  of 
the  unworkable  proposal  in  the  note  for  a  peace  conference  within  two 
months;  but  in  spite  of  the  mild  Russian  tone,  the  immediate  reaction  in 
Washington  was  negative.2  A  week  later,  on  18  January,  Mr.  Mikoyan 
in  a  television  broadcast  complained  that  ‘we  have  had  no  constructive 
counter-proposals,  no  amendments,  to  our  proposals’.  This  was  true. 
It  was  well  known  that  President  Eisenhower  was  averse  to  a  summit 
which  lacked  the  groundwork  of  a  preparatory  foreign  ministers’  confer¬ 
ence,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  altering  his  position.  By  the  close  of 
Mikoyan’s  visit  it  was  apparent  that  negotiations  at  some  level  were  almost 
certain  to  come,  but  by  no  means  on  Russia’s  terms  and  not  necessarily 
before  the  Berlin  time-limit  had  expired. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  United  States  would  respond  to  the 
Soviet  challenge.  Would  it  continue  to  implement  the  agreed  western 
policies  on  Berlin  and  Germany,  which  to  some  commentators  appeared 
to  be  becoming  obsolescent,  or  would  it  take  the  lead  in  fashioning  a  new 
position?  The  western  powers,  it  was  alleged,  refused  to  face  the  fact  of 
the  consolidation  of  east  Germany  which  had  made  it  almost  certain  that 
the  agreements  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  never  be  imple¬ 
mented.  Furthermore,  recent  developments  in  the  nuclear  balance  of 
power  made  it  dubious  whether  the  west  was  any  longer  able  to  negotiate 
from  strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  putting  nuclear  weapons  into  this  disputed  area.  France  and 
Germany,  whose  leaders  had  been  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  since  the  previous  summer,  were  said  to  prefer  the  first  approach, 

1  Times,  12  January  1959.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  12  January  1959. 
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while  Britain  was  rumoured  to  be  in  favour  of  a  less  inflexible  attitude. 
The  Federal  German  government  had  rejected  the  Soviet  note  categori¬ 
cally;  and  Herr  von  Brentano,  on  12  January,  had  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Democrat  parliamentary  group  that  the  Soviet  proposals  were 
totally  unacceptable  and  that  any  negotiations  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  proposals  made  in  the  western  note  of  31  December.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  gloom  in  Bonn  at  the  talk  of  Soviet  readiness  to  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  east  Germany,  feeling  was  reported  to  be  widespread  in  favour 
of  counter-proposals. 

The  more  relaxed  atmosphere  following  the  Mikoyan  visit  was  fostered 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  an  Indian  national  day  reception  on  26  January. 
From  Mr.  Mikoyan’s  reports,  he  said,  the  Soviet  leadership  felt  there  was 
‘at  least  a  possibility  of  a  thaw’  in  east-west  relations.  At  his  press  con¬ 
ference  next  day,  Mr.  Dulles  was  sceptical  of  what  he  described  as  the 
Russian  attempt  to  delude  the  west.  A  meeting  in  the  spring  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  Berlin,  German  reunification,  and  European 
security  (not  merely  Berlin  and  a  German  peace  treaty)  would,  however, 
be  ‘timely’.  The  Soviet  proposals  for  a  German  confederation  were  re¬ 
jected  as  tantamount  to  partition;  the  essential  goal  in  American  eyes  was 
still  ‘an  effective  reunification’,  but  the  onus  lay  on  Moscow  to  suggest  an 
alternative  method  to  free  elections.1 

The  divergences  in  the  western  approach  to  the  German  question  were 
quickly  emphasized  by  the  sudden  decision  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
fly  to  London  on  3  February  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  measure  of  under¬ 
standing  between  the  four  capitals.  A  four-power  working  group  was 
due  to  meet  in  Washington  to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  10 
January;  but  it  was  apparently  felt  that  western  differences  were  too  wide 
to  be  solved  on  any  but  the  highest  personal  level.  These  differences 
revolved  mainly  around  the  question  of  the  type  of  response  to  be  made  in 
the  event  of  Soviet  action  on  27  May — when  the  ‘time-limit’  was  due  to 
expire — and  around  the  further  question  of  the  timing  and  content  of 
eventual  east-west  negotiations.  On  the  first  question,  Britain  was  said  to 
prefer  an  airlift  to  a  thrust  by  an  armoured  column  down  the  autobahn, 
while  on  the  second  question  a  strong  body  of  opinion  in  Paris  and  Bonn 
was  reported  to  feel  that  to  agree  to  a  conference  before  27  May  was  an 
implicit  surrender  to  the  Soviet  deadline.  Where  Britain  appeared  willing 
to  discuss  some  form  of  confederation  and  a  thinning-out  of  forces  in 
central  Europe  as  a  prelude  to  reunification,  France  and  Germany  were 
said  to  insist  on  nothing  less  than  free  all-German  elections,  a  reunified 
Germany  free  to  join  N.  A.T.O.,  and  a  plan  for  European  security  in  the 

1  D.S.B.,  16  February  1959.  Herr  Brandt,  the  chief  burgomaster  of  west  Berlin,  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Dulles  when  he  said  on  24  January  that  he  ‘did  not  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  free  elections  be  regarded  as  a  first  step’;  Times,  29  January  1959. 
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framework  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  disarmament.  The  United 
States,  while  showing  signs  of  interest  in  British  thinking,  was  completely 
opposed  to  both  confederation  and  the  neutralization  of  Germany. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  Mr.  Dulles’s  visits  to  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn 
passed  off  well.  In  London  the  talks  included  not  only  Berlin  but  the 
Geneva  test-ban  conference,  although  a  summit  meeting  was  said  not  to 
have  been  discussed.  In  Paris,  the  French  objections  to  an  early  east-west 
conference  were  overcome,  and  the  statement  issued  before  Dulles’s 
departure  from  Bonn  included  a  specific  reference  to  agreement  on  a 
meeting  before  May  27.  In  Bonn,  Mr.  Dulles  gave  no  indication  of  his 
recent  flexibility  on  the  German  question  and  fully  endorsed  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer’s  slogan  of  ‘No  concessions  without  counter-concessions’.1  The 
fundamental  western  position  was  ‘fixed,  solid  and  unshakeable’,  but  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  accept  an  open  agenda,  including  disen¬ 
gagement,  at  any  east-west  meeting;  free  elections,  it  was  agreed,  were  still 
‘the  proper  means  of  bringing  about  reunification  .  .  .’2  As  regards  Berlin, 
Dulles  said,  ‘on  the  basic  proposition  on  standing  firm  in  Berlin  and,  if 
need  be,  risking  a  war  rather  than  being  taken  out  of  Berlin,  on  that  there 
is  complete  agreement’.3  The  immediate  outcome  of  the  tour,  however, 
was  no  more  exciting  than  a  decision  that  the  western  foreign  ministers 
should  meet  either  in  Paris  or  Washington  before  the  end  of  March  and 
that  the  western  reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  10  January  should  be  dispatched 
by  mid-February.4  On  9  February  Mr.  Dulles  was  back  in  Washington 
to  give  his  report  to  the  President. 

At  the  same  time  as  Dulles’s  flying  visit  to  Europe  it  became  apparent 
that  Britain  intended  to  take  the  initiative  with  Moscow.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  5  February,  the  prime  minister  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  a  long-standing  invitation  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,5  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  in  Moscow  on  21  February  for  about  ten  days.  The  trip 
was  to  be,  in  Mr.  Macmillan’s  own  words,  ‘something  in  the  nature  of  a 
reconnaissance’ — an  attempt  to  sound  out  the  real  intentions  behind 
Khrushchev’s  frequent  and  variegated  public  pronouncements  and, 
presumably,  to  deliver  a  personal  warning  of  the  west’s  determination  to 
fight  for  Berlin.  It  was  clear  that  Britain’s  allies  had  been  informed  but 

1  Possibly  ‘de  facto  recognition  of  East  Germany  in  return  for  an  improvement  in  conditions 
there’,  and  acceptance  of ‘East  Germans  as  Soviet  agents  if  the  East  German  government  guaran¬ 
teed  free  access  to  Berlin’,  according  to  Der  Spiegel ;  Times,  12  February  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  9  February  1959.  3  Ibid.,  9  February  1959. 

4  According  to  Senator  Fulbright,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Dulles  had  on  2  February  ‘emphasized  his  difficulties  in  persuading  allied  govern¬ 
ments  to  make  changes  of  policy’;  ibid.,  4  February  1959. 

s  Originally  extended  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden  by  Marshal  Bulganin  after  his  visit  to  Britain  in 
1 956.  Mr.  Macmillan  had  been  criticized  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  January,  after  making 
a  policy  statement  on  the  lines  of  the  note  of  31  December,  and  urged  to  take  the  lead  in  offering 
fresh  proposals  to  the  Soviet  Union;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  59®>  coll.  33  3V- 
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not  consulted  about  Macmillan’s  intention,  and  reactions  in  Washington, 
Paris,  and  Bonn  ranged  from  hurt  pride  to  scepticism  and  alarm,  with 
wild  talk  of  a  second  Munich  in  the  air.  But  since  part  of  Macmillan’s 
purpose  appeared  to  be  to  enhance  his  reputation  for  statesmanship  in  a 
general  election  year,  and,  more  seriously,  since  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  he  should  negotiate  alone  (as  the  prime  minister  more  than  once 
stated),  the  view  that  his  visit  to  Moscow  was  the  first  step  towards  sur¬ 
render  in  Berlin  was  less  than  reasonable.  On  9  February,  however,  with 
the  announcement  of  the  recurrence  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  cancer  trouble  and 
his  retirement  to  hospital,  it  assumed  an  added  unforeseen  importance: 
Mr.  Macmillan  was  now  in  a  position  to  take  over  the  role  of  chief  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  west,  at  least  until  the  secretary  of  state’s  eventual  recovery — 
and  that  seemed  unlikely  before  mid-April. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  Macmillan  visit,  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  in  his  closing  speech  to  the  Twenty-First  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  reiterated  his  desire  to  end  the  cold  war,  and 
in  passing  he  invited  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.1  This 
suggestion  was  coolly  received  by  the  president.  Apart  from  continuing 
to  press  for  a  summit  a  deux,  the  Soviet  prime  minister  stressed  the  danger 
of  Berlin — a  ‘delayed  action  bomb’ — and  contemptuously  rejected  any 
suggestion  of  counter-concessions  to  west  Germany  that  could  mean  ‘the 
liquidation  and  absorption  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic’.  Finally 
came  a  denunciation  of  the  western  proposals  at  Geneva  on  underground 
tests  and  control  teams,  which  would  be  ‘a  most  genuine  intelligence 
network  on  our  territory  operated  by  the  western  powers’.2  Neither  Soviet 
fears  nor  pressures  showed  much  sign  of  relaxation. 

The  western  reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  10  January,  when  published  on 
16  February,3  came  as  a  disappointment  to  those  who  had  expected 
positive  counter-proposals,  since  it  merely  suggested  a  four-power  foreign 
ministers’  conference  (at  which  representatives  of  both  German  govern¬ 
ments  might  be  present)  to  discuss  ‘the  problem  of  Germany  in  all  its 
aspects  and  implications’.  The  retort  from  Russia  was  immediate  and 
severe.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  a  speech  at  Tula  the  following  day,4  threatened 
in  the  case  of  a  western  refusal  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  east 
Germany,  and  warned  the  west  of  the  lethal  consequences  of  attempting  a 
breakthrough  to  Berlin  by  armoured  column.  At  the  same  time,  he  referred 
sympathetically  to  the  recent  proposals  for  the  reunification  of  Berlin 
made  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on  1 2  February5 

1  Mr.  Eisenhower,  at  his  press  conference  on  28  January,  had  stated  the  impossibility  of  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  similar  to  the  one  paid  by  Mikoyan;  Manchester 
Guardian ,  29  January  1959.  2  Times,  6  February  1959. 

3  Documents,  1959,  pp.  9-1 1.  4  Soviet  News,  18  February  1959. 

5  N.T.  Times,  13  February  1959.  Senator  Mansfield  proposed  that  Berlin  should  be  reunited 
by  direct  negotiations  between  leaders  in  east  and  west  Berlin  with  United  Nations  help,  as  a 
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which  (he  said)  came  closest  to  Soviet  thinking  in  its  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  of  its  right  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  German  government.  At  his  press  conference  on  18 
February,  on  the  other  hand,  President  Eisenhower  (now  solely  responsible 
for  foreign  policy  statements  although  closely  in  touch  with  Mr.  Dulles) 
refused  to  comment  on  Senator  Mansfield’s  initiative  and  instead  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  of  disengagement.  The  President  had  reassured  the 
mayor  of  west  Berlin,  Herr  Brandt,  a  week  earlier  that  the  United  States 
‘would  not  be  pushed  out  of  free  Berlin’,  and  now  placed  the  onus  on  the 
Russians  if  force  should  be  used.  Unlike  Mr.  Truman,  who  had  strongly 
endorsed  it,  he  chose  not  to  speculate  on  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Moscow. 
On  the  whole,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  west  would  be  given  a  lead 
from  the  White  House  at  this  stage. 

Nor,  on  the  eve  of  the  visit,  did  any  new  thinking  appear  to  be  coming 
from  Downing  Street.  Speaking  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
ig  February,1  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  was 
prepared  only  to  offer  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  a 
reunified  Germany  choosing  to  join  N.A.T.O.,  such  as  safeguards  against 
surprise  attack  and  a  zone  of  controlled  and  limited  armaments  in  central 
Europe.  Nor  was  the  prime  minister  himself  more  forthcoming  in  his 
speech  at  the  Kremlin  banquet  at  the  start  of  the  tour.2  The  main  concern 
in  the  forthcoming  talks,  he  said,  ought  to  be  to  concentrate  on  the  things 
that  united  the  two  sides  and  not  on  those  which  divided  them;  the 
gravest  danger  was  ‘a  war  by  miscalculation  or  muddle’.  This  was  un¬ 
exceptionable  but  hardly  incisive. 

The  cordial  atmosphere  of  the  first  few  days  of  Macmillan’s  tour 
dissolved  abruptly  when  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  a  fighting  election  speech 
in  Moscow,3  pungently  described  a  foreign  ministers’  conference  on  Ger¬ 
many  as  ‘a  bog  without  an  exit’,  once  more  dismissed  western  schemes 
for  a  nuclear  control  agency,  and  called  for  a  summit  meeting  ‘of  the 
appropriate  powers’4  to  discuss  not  only  a  German  peace  treaty  but  also 
a  wider  range  of  topics  including  European  security,  disengagement,  test 
bans,  and  nuclear  and  conventional  disarmament.  A  solution  to  the 
problem  of  German  reunification  could  no  longer  be  imposed  by  the  four 
occupying  powers;  this  was  a  ‘hopelessly  outmoded  approach’  fourteen 

first  step  towards  the  reunification  of  Germany  under  strict  guarantees.  He  also  proposed  dis¬ 
engagement  in  the  form  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  central  Europe  and  the  withdrawal  of  N.A.T.O. 
and  Warsaw  pact  forces  from  ‘points  of  imminent  contact’.  By  taking  reunification  for  granted, 
however,  Senator  Mansfield  seemed  to  have  ignored  the  possibility  that  the  east  and  west  German 
agents  of  the  powers  might  be  no  more  willing  or  able  to  achieve  it  than  the  powers  themselves. 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  600,  coll.  577-8.  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  did  not  state  what  the  government’s 
policy  might  be  if  reunification  did  not  come  about. 

2  Times,  23  February  1959.  3  Soviet  News,  25  February  1959. 

4  The  Soviet  demand  for  parity  of  representation  implied  the  inclusion  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 
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years  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  with  two  German  states  already  in 
existence,  and  reunification  was  now  a  matter  for  the  two  Germanies 
themselves.  He  concluded — a  neat  quid  pro  quo  for  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore — by 
offering  Britain  a  non-aggression  treaty. 

While  none  of  these  topics  had  yet  been  deeply  discussed  at  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  talks,  it  was  obvious  that  Khrushchev’s  speech  could  hardly  fail  to 
embarrass  the  British  delegation.  Although  Mr.  Macmillan  affected  to 
ignore  the  implications,  western  commentators  saw  it  as  a  deliberate 
rebuff1  and  comparisons  were  invited  with  the  Adenauer  visit  of  1955. 2 
President  Eisenhower,  at  his  press  conference,  saw  little  promise  for 
negotiations  in  view  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘palpably  intransigent’  attitude 
and  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  yield  ‘one  single  inch’  on 
Berlin.  Western  pessimism  deepened  the  following  day  when  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev,  excusing  himself  from  accompanying  his  guests  to  Kiev  because  of  a 
toothache,  instead  received  an  Iraqi  delegation  at  the  Kremlin.  Whether 
this  display  of  tactical  rudeness  justified  the  gloomy  western  reaction  seems 
doubtful,  especially  in  view  of  the  meagre  expectations  which  western 
commentators  had  attached  to  the  visit.  In  any  case  it  was  too  early  to 
speak  about  failure.  Mr.  Macmillan,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  on  the 
evening  of  27  February,  was  still  able  to  describe  the  talks  ‘so  far’  as  ‘a  valu¬ 
able  preparation  for  the  wider  international  negotiations  which  must 
follow’  and  Russian  pressure  relaxed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  applied. 
Mr.  Mikoyan,  who  two  days  before  had  criticized  the  British  prime 
minister  for  choosing  ‘a  tough  line’  on  Germany,  flew  unexpectedly  with 
Mr.  Gromyko  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  at  Leningrad  and  at  a  banquet 
there  proposed  a  toast  of ‘Live  and  let  live’.  The  visit  seemed  to  be  reach¬ 
ing  a  happier  conclusion  than  anyone  had  thought  possible,  with  surprise 
talks  in  Leningrad  and  a  final  round  of  discussions  in  Moscow  in  a  mood  as 
relaxed  as  that  prevailing  at  the  beginning. 

On  2  March,  the  eve  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  departure,  Soviet  notes  to  the 
western  powers3  modified  the  apparent  trend  of  Soviet  policy  by  accepting 
a  foreign  ministers’  conference  in  April  while  stating  a  preference  for  a  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  at  that  time.  The  foreign  ministers  however,  it  was  suggested, 
should  only  discuss  a  German  peace  treaty  and  Berlin  (under  a  time-limit 
of  two  to  three  months)  while  the  heads  of  government  should  cover  the 
topics  listed  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  24  February. 4  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  two  Germanies  should  be 
present  at  both  meetings  during  the  negotiations  on  Berlin,  the  peace  treaty, 
and  European  security.  The  decisions  at  the  summit  on  the  peace  treaty 
should  be  submitted  to  a  peace  conference;  others  should  be  implemented 

1  ‘.  .  .  an  expression  of  callous,  calculated,  and  public  indifference  to  the  Macmillan  mission’; 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  February  1959.  2  Cf.  Survey ,  1955,  pp.  144—6. 

2  Soviet  News,  3  March  1959.  4  Qf.  above,  p.  19! 
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by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  powers.  Reunification  would  have  to  be 
reached  by  agreement  between  the  two  German  states,  with  the  four 
powers  helping  to  ‘eliminate  the  present  estrangement’  in  their  relations. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Khrushchev  once  more  put  forward  his  proposal  for 
a  non-aggression  pact  with  Britain  (deftly  sidestepped  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan),  and  revealed  that  the  British  side  had  suggested  some  interesting, 
although  unspecified,  new  ideas  for  ending  nuclear  tests.1 

On  any  assessment  it  was  clear  at  the  end  of  the  visit  that  negotiations 
on  Berlin  would,  after  all,  be  under  way  at  some  level  before  27  May. 
If  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  made  his  concession  over  a  foreign  ministers’ 
meeting  it  was  clearly  in  the  expectation  that  a  summit  conference  would 
follow,  and  although  Mr.  Macmillan  was  given  the  credit  for  bringing 
him  round  to  the  western  viewpoint,  he  too  was  said  to  be  convinced  that 
the  west  could  only  achieve  definite  results  at  summit  level.  As  a  result 
of  his  ‘great  patience,  dignity  and  good  humour’  during  the  tour,  however, 
his  personal  stock  had  risen  high  and  he  seemed  to  have  stabilized  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation.  The  imminent  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  Leipzig  and  east  Berlin  now  looked  much  less  ominous,  and  the  British 
prime  minister  might  feel  entitled  to  speak  with  more  authority  during 
his  coming  calls  on  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Washington.2 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  as  a  result  of  his  Russian  visit  Mr. 
Macmillan  faced  resentment  at  what  some  circles  in  France  and  the  United 
States  took  to  be  his  attempt  to  assume  leadership  of  the  alliance  and 
disquiet  at  the  supposed  ‘softness’  of  British  policy,  especially  with  regard 
to  European  security.  Reports  from  Washington  spoke  of  ‘increasing 
irritation’  in  official  circles  with  British  attitudes,3  and,  since  Mr.  Dulles’s 

1  According  to  one  version  the  principal  suggestion  was  ‘that  the  tests  agreement  should  apply 
only  to  such  nuclear  explosions  as  can,  on  expert  evidence,  be  detected  by  the  kind  of  control  and 
inspection  machinery  on  which  both  sides  are  prepared  to  agree’.  This,  if  applied  to  large 
hydrogen  bomb  explosions,  would  still  leave  the  west  free  to  develop  the  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  on  which  it  was  laying  so  much  dependence,  and  could  fit  in  with  a  scheme  for  limiting 
nuclear  arms  in  central  Europe.  In  a  farewell  television  broadcast,  the  prime  minister  made 
three  suggestions: 

(i)  That  ‘we  should  each  avoid  acts  which  disturb  the  existing  position  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  the  other’s  disadvantage’; 

(ii)  That  ‘each  side  needs  concrete  reassurances’ ; 

(iii)  ‘Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  a  start  and  go  forward  step  by  step’.  Cf.  Times,  3  March  1959. 

2  ‘With  the  American  Head  of  State  a  declining  force,  the  German  Chancellor  an  old, 
unhappy  man  and  the  French  President  fully  preoccupied  with  other  problems,  the  responsibility 
falling  on  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  lead  the  alliance  sensibly  and  yet  strongly  in  the  weeks 
ahead  is  paramount’;  ibid.,  4  March  1959. 

3  A  passage  in  the  Anglo-Soviet  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  British  visit  to  Moscow 
was  the  focus  of  disagreement.  It  read:  ‘In  this  connection  [European  security]  they  agreed  that 
further  study  could  usefully  be  made  of  increasing  security  by  some  method  of  limitation  of  forces 
and  weapons,  both  conventional  and  nuclear,  in  an  agreed  area  of  Europe,  coupled  with  an 
appropriate  system  of  inspection’ ;  Soviet  News,  4  March  1959.  The  ‘agreed  area’  was  the  zone 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  debate  of  19  February.  The  suggestion  raised  again  the 
spectre  of  disengagement,  which  was  anathema  to  Dr.  Adenauer,  Heir  Strauss,  and  their 
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illness,  a  falling-back  on  rigidity  over  Berlin  for  lack  of  a  clear  new  policy. 
President  Eisenhower,  at  his  press  conference  on  4  March,  withheld 
comment  on  the  Macmillan  initiative  but  made  it  plain  that  he  was  no 
more  enthusiastic  than  before  about  a  summit  unjustified  by  adequate 
preparation.  Controlled  disarmament  in  central  Europe  must,  in  his 
view,  come  about  ‘within  a  general  agreement  in  which  we  have  con¬ 
fidence’.  On  the  other  hand,  national  mobilization  to  meet  the  Berlin 
deadline,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  would  be  ‘the  most 
disastrous  thing  we  could  do’.  This  may  have  been  a  sound  judgement; 
but  unfortunately  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  a  statement  by  the 
secretary  of  defence,  Mr.  McElroy,  who  in  a  speech  on  5  March  declared 
that  no  limited  war  could  be  fought  over  Berlin  and  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  a  pre-emptive  war  if  Russia  were  seen  to  be  mounting  an  attack.  In 
view  of  such  discrepancies  and  apparent  contradictions  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  impression  of  United  States  leadership  in  some  quarters  was 
worsening:  it  showed  little  sign  of  the  ‘flexibility  in  tactics’  as  well  as 
‘firmness  on  principles’  called  for  in  London,1  and  at  least  one  leading 
American  newspaper  urged  Mr.  Macmillan  to  obtain  from  his  forth¬ 
coming  visit  to  the  United  States  ‘the  ability  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
alliance’.2 

In  Moscow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clear  result  of  Macmillan’s  visit  was 
increased  moderation.  If  there  were  to  be  early  negotiations,  the  Soviet 
government  was  prepared  to  bide  its  time.  At  Leipzig  Mr.  Khrushchev 
announced  that  the  Berlin  deadline  could  be  postponed  a  month  or  even 
two  months,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  hand  over  its  control 
functions  until  a  peace  treaty  with  one  or  both  Germanies  had  been  signed.3 
In  a  later  speech  he  stated  that  Germany  could  live  without  reunification 
but  not  without  a  peace  treaty;  in  the  event  of  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Democratic  Republic,  the  western  garrisons  would  have  to  withdraw  but 
Berlin  would  be  untouched.4  Finally,  in  east  Berlin  itself,  the  Soviet 
prime  minister  went  even  further  and,  while  rejecting  western  suggestions 
that  Berlin  should  be  reunified  as  a  free  city,  suggested  instead  that  the 
United  Nations  should  join  the  four  powers  in  guaranteeing  the  indepen¬ 
dent  status  of  west  Berlin  and  that  token  garrisons  of  the  four  powers  and  of 
‘neutral  countries’  should  stand  guard  over  the  city  during  a  ‘period  of 
transition’.5 

In  view  of  the  apparent  Soviet  indifference  to  German  unity,  a  growing 
section  of  west  German  political  opinion  was  said  to  be  inclined  to  give 
de  facto  recognition  to  the  Ulbricht  regime,  while  securing  adequate 

supporters  in  N.A.T.O.  and  in  the  United  States,  since  it  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  their 
overriding  objective  of  west  German  nuclear  armament. 

1  Times,  11  March  1959.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  6  March  1959. 

2  Soviet  News,  6  March  1959.  4  ibid.,  1  April  1959. 

5  Ibid.,  10  March  1959. 
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guaiantees  for  west  Berlin.1  Herr  Brandt,  however,  returning  from  his 
tour  of  America  and  Asia,  immediately  rejected  any  such  suggestions  of 
compromise;  indeed,  he  now  went  so  far  as  to  call  for  the  complete  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  city  into  the  Federal  Republic — a  step  which  would  have 
implied  a  repudiation  of  the  existing  international  agreements — should  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  Democratic  Republic  be  signed.  He  also  refused 
an  invitation  to  meet  Air.  Khrushchev  in  east  Berlin. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Soviet  prime  minister  from  east  Germany 
on  12  March,  the  focus  of  attention  moved  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to 
Bonn,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  only  slightly  less  disturbing  to  the  Federal 
government.  The  British  prime  minister’s  visit  to  Paris,  en  route  for  Bonn, 
appeared,  judging  by  vigorous  French  assurances,  to  have  dispelled  the 
fears  and  misunderstanding  of  British  intentions  which  were  rife  in  the 
French  capital.  President  de  Gaulle,  while  giving  no  clear  indication  of 
what  French  policy  was,  seemed  to  have  dropped  his  objections  to  early 
negotiation  since  he  was  reported  to  have  agreed  on  1 1  May  as  the  opening 
date  of  a  foreign  ministers’  meeting.  As  a  result  of  the  change  of  tone  in 
Paris,  a  good  many  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  suspicions  appeared  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  time  the  British  party  reached  Bonn  on  11  March.  Nevertheless 
Bonn  still  evidently  feared  and  seemed  ready  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  resist  an  accommodation  between  the  victor  powers  at  west  German 
expense,  that  is,  any  plan  which  imposed  special  conditions  on  Germany 
with  regard  to  armaments  or  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  recovery  of 
the  1937  frontiers.  In  particular  there  was  fear  of  a  military  settlement 
preceding  and  possibly  forestalling  any  attempt  to  revise  the  political  status 
quo  in  central  Europe;  in  other  words,  of  the  Macmillan  scheme  for  a  zone 
of  controlled  armaments.  The  parallel  British  plan,  said  to  envisage 
German  confederation  by  gradual  stages  leading  ultimately  to  reunifica¬ 
tion,  seemed  to  west  German  eyes  to  take  too  much  for  granted  and  to 
offer  little  hope  of  ending  the  division  of  Germany  on  terms  acceptable  to 
Bonn.  The  controlled  zone  was  equally  unacceptable  if  it  did  not  form 
part  of  a  grand  design  for  general  disarmament,  since  general  disarma¬ 
ment  did  not  discriminate  against  west  Germany  and,  moreover,  seemed 
unlikely  to  materialize.  Limited  disarmament,  on  the  other  hand,  falling 
specifically  on  Germany,  cut  into  the  foundations  of  west  German  policy : 
the  maintenance  of  military  and  territorial  sovereignty.  Answering  these 
criticisms,  British  spokesmen  were  at  pains  to  point  out  that  since  their 
scheme  was  based  not  on  the  Rapacki  plan  but  on  the  so-called  Eden 
plan  of  1955,  it  did  not  ignore  reunification,2  that  it  was  proposed  as  a  step 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  6  March  1959. 

2  Cf.  Documents,  1955,  pp.  19-20.  In  the  German  view,  the  Macmillan  scheme  probably  had 
more  in  common  with  a  British  disarmament  proposal  made  at  the  same  time  for  a  system  of 
joint  inspection  ‘on  either  side  of  the  line  dividing  Eastern  and  Western  Europe’;  ibid.,  p.  41. 
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towards  general  disarmament,  and  that  it  would  discriminate  neither 
against  members  of  N.A.T.O.  nor  against  the  countries  adhering  to  the 
Warsaw  treaty.  It  could  not  be  described  as  a  plan  for  disengagement — 
the  word  was  still  anathema  to  the  Federal  government — and  it  would  be 
contingent  on  some  unstated  form  of  political  progress.  Nevertheless  these 
explanations  appear  to  have  carried  little  conviction  in  Bonn,  and  at  the 
end  of  Macmillan’s  visit  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  Adenauer  had 
accepted  the  British  prime  minister’s  reassurances  on  ‘disengagement’,  or 
whether  he  could  put  forward  his  plans  in  Washington  without  fear  of  open 
contradiction  from  France  or  Germany.1 

In  Washington,  too,  there  was  no  clear  sign,  on  the  eve  of  the  British 
visit,  that  new  policies  were  emerging  from  the  welter  of  current  ideas,  and 
the  administration  was  still  apparently  at  issue  with  Britain  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  basic  points :  the  conditions  for  a  summit  conference,  Berlin  and 
east  Germany,  European  security,  and  nuclear  test  controls.  In  a  television 
broadcast  on  16  March,  however,  the  president  had  made  an  effort  to 
emphasize  American  leadership  of  the  alliance  by  talking  of  his  readiness 
to  negotiate  over  Berlin  at  a  summit  meeting  in  the  summer.2  Since  both 
he  and  Mr.  Dulles  appeared  to  have  been  avoiding  a  summit  meeting 
for  the  past  two  years,  this  statement  could  be  construed  as  a  concession 
to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  view  that  agreement  was  only  possible  at  the  highest 
level,  though  hardly  the  triumph  for  Britain  that  some  English  commen¬ 
tators  claimed.  Certainly  Vice-President  Nixon’s  praise  of  the  British 
prime  minister’s  ‘dedicated  work’  when  he  met  him  at  Washington  airport 
suggested  that  a  more  trustful  atmosphere  had  been  established.  There 
remained  for  the  talks  at  Camp  David  the  questions  of  summit  procedure : 
should  the  foreign  ministers  confine  themselves  to  agreement  on  a  summit 
agenda,  or  (to  follow  the  American  view)  should  they  present  a  body  of 
negotiated  proposals  to  be  ratified  by  the  heads  of  government?  The 
answers  were  not  revealed,  but  it  was  hinted  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  idea  of  a  foreign  ministers’  conference  on  1 1  May,  followed 
by  a  short  summit  meeting  at  Geneva  in  July,  free  of  the  publicity  which 
in  some  western  eyes  had  reduced  the  value  of  the  1955  summit  meeting. 


1  In  a  speech  on  15  March,  the  Federal  German  chancellor  said  that  he  had  parted  from 
Mr.  Macmillan  ‘in  complete  unanimity’.  He  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  series  of  summit 
conferences  to  discuss  controlled  disarmament;  Times,  16  March  1959.  However,  in  an  interview 
given  to  Politisch-Soziale  Korrespondenz  (the  Christian  Democrat  party  newsletter)  on  1 6  March 
■ — but  prepared  before  the  Macmillan  visit — Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  all  the  plans  he  had  seen  for 
limitation  of  armed  forces  in  Europe  would  merely  endanger  western  security.  A  spokesman  for 
the  chancellor  later  disclaimed  any  disagreement  on  the  subject.  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  also  expressed  his  fears  that  the  British  plan  might  lead  to  an  involuntary 
neutralization  of  Germany;  Manchester  Guardian,  17  March  1959;  Times,  19  and  20  March  1959. 

2  ‘We  are  willing  to  listen  to  new  ideas  and  are  prepared  to  present  others’  he  said.  ‘Assuming 
developments  [at  the  level  of  foreign  ministers]  that  justify  a  summer  meeting  at  the  summit, 
the  United  States  would  be  ready  to  participate  in  this  further  effort’;  Times,  17  March  1959. 
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Mr.  Macmillan  was  also  said  to  have  suggested  a  series  of  summit  con¬ 
ferences  at  six-monthly  intervals.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  at  a  large 
press  conference  in  Moscow  on  19  March,1  announced  his  willingness  to 
accept  1 1  May  as  the  opening  date  for  a  foreign  ministers’  conference  and 
repeated  what  he  had  said  at  Leipzig:  there  was  no  Berlin  ultimatum  but 
the  Soviet  Union  would  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  east  Germany  if  the  west 
refused  to  co-operate.  The  rights  of  the  three  western  powers  in  Berlin 
were  ‘lawful’ ;  but  one  consequence  of  such  a  treaty  would  be  the  end  of 
those  rights,  since  the  city  lay  on  the  territory  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  To  those  who  had  always  thought  of  the  Berlin  crisis  as  ‘a  touch¬ 
stone  for  wider  designs  in  central  Europe’,2  it  seemed  that  the  Soviet 
prime  minister  was  prepared  to  let  it  subside  now  that  it  had  served  its 
purpose  of  bringing  the  west  to  the  conference  table. 

The  Macmillan  ‘blueprint’,  in  so  far  as  it  was  revealed,  seemed  essen¬ 
tially  to  be  an  attempt  to  reach  limited  agreements  in  all  fields,  as  a  possible 
first  step  to  more  complete  solutions,  and  to  do  this  by  a  general  reduction 
of  western  demands.  The  Dulles  policy  of  ‘pressure’  had  been  modified, 
in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  economic  and  nuclear  strength,  to  a  careful 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  hope  of  gradual  Russian  evolution 
towards  a  more  amenable  attitude.  It  was  now  Mr.  Macmillan’s  task  to 
persuade  the  United  States  that  a  detente  in  central  Europe  such  as  he 
proposed  offered  fewer  risks  than  the  present  stalemate — the  risks  of  which, 
on  President  Eisenhower’s  admission,  were  considerable3 — and  that  ‘to 
agree  to  negotiate  is  not  to  abandon  one’s  principles’.4  With  regard  to 
Berlin  the  reported  British  proposal  was  that  the  allies  should  firmly 
maintain  their  right  to  remain  pending  a  final  German  settlement,  but 
that  their  rights  of  access  should  be  reinforced  by  a  new  international 
agreement,  replacing  the  wartime  ‘rights  of  conquest’.  Even  if  east  Ger¬ 
many  were  a  signatory  to  this  agreement,  it  would  not  necessarily  imply 
recognition  by  the  west,  but  such  a  step  might  go  some  way  towards 
satisfying  Soviet  demands.  A  scheme  for  introducing  a  United  Nations 
supervisory  body  into  both  sides  of  Berlin,  and  perhaps  a  token  inter¬ 
national  force,5  was  reported  to  have  been  dropped  as  a  result  of  American 
opposition.  It  was,  however,  the  plan  for  an  area  of  limited  armaments 
in  central  Europe  that  had  the  worst  reception  in  the  United  States. 

1  Soviet  News,  20  March  1959.  At  an  interview  in  the  Kremlin  with  two  west  German  Social 
Democrat  leaders  on  14  March  Khrushchev  had  declared  that  ‘nobody  at  all’  wanted  reunifica¬ 
tion  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  against  the  holding  of  free  all-German  elections  at  any  time; 
Manchester  Guardian,  19  March  1959. 

2  Times,  19  March  1959. 

3  In  his  press  conference  of  12  March,  President  Eisenhower  had  declared  that  a  ‘ground  war’ 
fought  for  Berlin  could  not  be  won  and  that  he  would  inevitably  be  forced  to  use  ‘other  means’, 
i.e.  nuclear  weapons;  ibid.,  13  March  1959. 

4  The  prime  minister’s  remark  on  arrival  in  Washington  from  Ottawa;  ibid.,  20  March  1959. 

5  This  scheme  was  strongly  favoured  by  Canada. 
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The  suggestion  for  a  ‘freeze’  of  the  build-up  of  all  armaments  in  an  unde¬ 
fined  area  on  both  sides  of  the  east-west  border,  followed  perhaps  by  a 
progressive  thinning-out  of  troops  and  weapons  under  inspection,  clashed 
directly  with  the  American  strategy  of  a  continuous  strengthening  of 
N.A.T.O.  forces  in  Europe  and  of  the  eventual  nuclear  armament  of  the 
Bundeswehr.  An  alternative  proposal  for  a  series  of  parallel,  demilitarized 
corridors  running  east  and  west  through  Germany  (one  being  an  access 
route  to  Berlin)  seemed  no  more  likely  to  succeed,  although  the  British 
were  said  to  have  stressed  that  American  bases  in  west  Germany  would 
be  untouched  by  either  scheme,  and  that  the  balance  resulting  from  an 
immediate  halt  in  the  arms  build-up  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  west 
than  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  alleged  British  proposals  for  a  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty  went  a  long  way  towards  meeting  Soviet  requirements.  They 
were,  first,  that  the  west  should  accept  a  level  of  inspection  providing  about 
80  per  cent  security1  and,  specifically,  a  limit  on  the  number  of  inspections 
by  mobile  groups2  in  return  for  abandonment  of  the  Soviet  demand  for  a 
veto  on  the  control  commission.  The  deadlock  in  the  Geneva  talks,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  seem  a  good  augury  for  these  proposals.  The  conference  there 
had  adjourned  on  19  March  with  the  Soviet  delegation  still  showing  no 
sign  of  meeting  the  western  concessions  of  19  January — that  a  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  need  not  be  linked  with  progress  in  conventional  disarma¬ 
ment  and  that  an  indefinite  ban  might  be  acceptable  if  the  requisite 
inspection  machinery  were  set  working.3 

So  the  talks  at  Camp  David  ended,  but  without  seeming,  as  Macmillan 
put  it,  to  have  been  more  than  ‘useful  preliminary  discussions  on  the  line 
of  approach’.  The  details  were  to  be  worked  out  at  once  by  the  western 
foreign  ministers  in  Washington  and  presented  to  the  N.A.T.O.  council 
meeting  on  2  April.  Meanwhile  President  de  Gaulle,  in  his  first  press 
conference  at  the  Elysee,4  stated  that  France  would  not  allow  any  claim  to 
interrupt  allied  access  to  Berlin,  would  refuse  to  recognize  ‘the  Pankow 
regime’,  and  would  reject  any  zone  of  disarmament  that  did  not  extend 
as  close  to  the  Urals  as  to  the  Atlantic.5  Reunification,  he  added,  was  ‘the 
normal  destiny  of  the  German  people’,  but  the  present  frontiers  must  be 
maintained.6  Besides  these  topics,  a  summit  meeting  ought  to  discuss  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  but  unless  a  foreign  ministers’  conference 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  21. 

2  Less  than  100  a  year  were  now  thought  necessary  as  opposed  to  a  previous  figure  of  3,000 ! 

3  The  United  Kingdom  statement  of  22  August  1958  had  insisted  on  that  link  and  on  a  treaty 
renewable  annually. 

4  Text  in  French  Embassy  Press  &  Information  Service  No.  128,  26  March  1959. 

5  Since  it  is  approximately  four  and  a  half  times  as  far  from  Berlin  to  the  Urals  as  from  Berlin 
to  the  Atlantic  (roughly  1,800  miles  as  compared  with  400  miles),  this  tantalizing  statement 
presents  some  problems  of  interpretation. 

6  This  statement  was  significant  as  the  first  move  by  a  western  power  towards  recognition  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  as  a  permanent  frontier. 
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revealed  ‘elements  of  an  agreement  on  important  points’  he  would  refuse 
to  attend  at  the  summit. 

In  spite  of  this  uncompromising  talk  in  Paris,  it  seemed  at  his  press 
conference  of  25  March  that  President  Eisenhower  had  come  to  assume 
that  a  summit  meeting  would  take  place,  but  that  it  would  be  ‘voluntary’ 
(in  other  words  a  result  neither  of  Russian  nor  of  British  pressure).  But 
it  was  clear  that  he  still  expected  progress  at  foreign  ministers’  level  to 
justify  a  summit  encounter  and  this  might  leave  a  loophole  for  an  American 
refusal  to  go  on  from  Geneva.  The  western  notes  of  26  March1  proposing 
the  foreign  ministers’  conference  at  Geneva  on  1 1  May  contained  no 
surprises,  but  they  marked  the  culmination  of  the  first  phase  in  the  slow 
ascent  to  east-west  negotiations  at  the  highest  level.  The  foreign  ministers’ 
agenda  was  to  be  limited  to  ‘questions  relating  to  Germany,  including  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  the  question  of  Berlin’ ;  their  brief  was 
‘to  reach  positive  agreement  over  as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  ...  to  narrow 
the  differences  between  the  respective  points  of  view  and  to  prepare 
constructive  proposals  for  consideration  by  a  conference  of  heads  of 
government  later  in  the  summer’.  No  link  between  the  two  conferences 
was  made  explicit;  any  final  western  decision  about  a  summit  meeting 
would  clearly  have  to  wait  until  the  foreign  ministers’  meeting  was  under 
way,  but  nothing  in  the  notes  ruled  out  a  summit  in  the  event  of  stalemate. 
The  Soviet  government  could  indeed  note  ‘with  satisfaction’2  that  the 
west  had  fixed  a  date  for  negotiation  within  the  time-limit  it  had  originally 
set,  and  that  the  summit  meeting  which  had  become  for  Mr.  Khrushchev 
‘a  question  of  prestige  as  well  as  of  tactics’3  would  sooner  or  later  take 
place. 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 

Preparations  for  the  Geneva  conference  now  began  on  both  sides.  On 
31  March  the  western  foreign  ministers  met  in  Washington  to  continue 
their  search  for  a  united  opening  position,  and  on  2  April  the  British 
foreign  secretary  presented  a  summary  of  their  discussions  to  the  tenth 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  council.  It  was  still  far  from 
certain  that  detailed  counter-proposals  had  been  thrashed  out,4  and  United 
States’  policy  seemed  to  be  concentrating  on  publicly  emphasizing  western 
rights  prior  to  the  conference.  An  American  statement  of  3  April  made  it 
clear  that  a  separate  Soviet  treaty  with  east  Germany  would  have  no  legal 
basis  for  the  United  States  and  would  not  affect  the  rights  or  obligations 
of  the  four  powers  in  Berlin.5  The  firmness  of  the  American  attitude  was 

1  Documents,  1959,  pp.  31-33- 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Soviet  reply,  cf.  Soviet  News,  31  March  1959. 

2  Times,  18  March  1959. 

4  ‘The  line  is  that  there  is  no  disagreement  for  the  good  reason  that  no-one  has  made  up  his 
mind’;  ibid.,  6  April  1959.  5  Text,  ibid.,  4  April  1959. 
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underlined  by  the  president  himself,  and  by  the  decision  to  send  United 
States  aircraft  through  to  Berlin  at  any  height,  in  spite  of  British  fears 
that  this  action  might  harm  the  atmosphere  for  negotiation.1  The  council 
ended  its  session  on  4  April,  reaffirming  its  previous  resolution  on  Berlin 
but  with  no  mention  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  non-aggression  treaty 
between  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  treaty  organization.2  Western 
preparations  now  passed  to  a  working  group  in  London  and  the  foreign 
ministers  agreed  to  meet  again  in  Paris  for  final  talks  on  29  April. 

With  five  weeks  to  go  before  the  opening  of  the  conference,  the  effort 
to  decide  the  final  western  approach  went  on.  Anglo-German  differences 
in  particular  came  into  sufficient  prominence  to  provoke  a  state  depart¬ 
ment  statement  on  7  April  denying  them.3  The  same  day  Dr.  Adenauer 
announced  his  intention  to  be  nominated  for  the  federal  presidency;  in  a 
broadcast  made  on  8  April  before  leaving  for  a  month’s  holiday  in  Italy, 
the  chancellor  played  down  the  dispute  with  Britain  and  declared  that 
his  coming  resignation  would  not  change  the  course  of  German  policy.4 
To  some  observers,  the  announcement  seemed  timed  to  exert  pressure  on 
Washington  to  avoid  compromise  and  thus  help  to  ensure  the  election  of 
a  successor  no  less  in  favour  of  a  strong  N.A.T.O.  policy.  The  likelihood 
of  such  a  manoeuvre  succeeding  was,  in  this  view,  made  more  certain  by 
the  sudden  relapse  of  Mr.  Dulles,  followed  by  his  resignation  on  15  April. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  officials  in  Washington,  Mr.  Dulles  had  been  the 
only  man  capable  of  persuading  the  federal  chancellor  into  moderation; 
now,  with  him  gone,  it  seemed  that  the  United  States  might  support  the 
German  line  in  the  debates  of  the  London  working  group.  Others  were 
less  pessimistic — for  them,  the  era  symbolized  by  Dulles  and  Adenauer 
was  ending  and  the  new  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Herter,  raised  hopes  of 
developing  the  less  inflexible  policy  towards  which  Mr.  Dulles  had  himself 
seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  past  few  months. 

Formal  preparations  also  proceeded  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  A 
note  of  21  April  accusing  the  United  States  of  trying  to  sabotage  the 
conference5  set  the  scene  for  the  meeting  of  the  eight  Warsaw  treaty 
foreign  ministers  (and  the  Chinese  deputy  foreign  minister)  in  the  Polish 
capital  on  27  and  28  April.  Little  is  known  of  the  discussions,  but  the 

1  This  was  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  claim  to  set  a  ‘ceiling’  of  10,000  feet  on  the  air  corridors. 

United  States  aircraft  were  three  times  ‘buzzed’  by  Soviet  fighters  on  27  March,  3  and  15  April. 
Acceptance  of  the  restriction  would  have  made  an  airlift  by  high-flying  jet  supply  aircraft  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  affair  was  dropped  after  an  exchange  of  notes.  Encroachments  on  western  road 
transport  rights  had  been  attempted  in  February  when  the  Americans  refused,  and  the  British 
accepted,  a  Soviet  claim  to  search  army  lorries.  2  Soviet  News,  31  March  1959. 

2  Times,  8  April  1959.  4  ibid.,  9  April  1959. 

5  By  speeding  up  the  nuclear  armament  of  the  Bundeswehr  and  by  setting  up  rocket  bases  on 
N.A.T.O.  territory  so  as  to  present  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  fait  accompli ;  Soviet  News,  23  April 

1959.  Similar  protests  were  delivered  to  west  Germany  and  to  Norway,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece, 

and  Japan  about  this  time. 
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communique  issued  on  28  April1  indicated  unanimous  support  for  the 
Soviet  proposals  for  a  German  peace  treaty  and  a  free  city  of  west  Berlin 
‘guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  with  the  participation  of  the  United 
Nations’.  The  evident  unwillingness  of  the  east  European  powers  to  link 
these  two  questions  with  German  reunification  and  European  security 
seemed  to  exclude  in  advance  a  western  ‘package’  designed  on  those  lines. 
The  communique  ended  with  a  call  for  the  ‘full  participation’  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  both  at  Geneva  and  at  a  summit  meeting  but  only 
‘an  appropriate  place’  for  the  two  Germanies  at  foreign  ministers’  level. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  this  would  be  the  final  Soviet  position. 

The  western  foreign  ministers  met  in  Paris  on  29  April  in  conditions  as 
secret  as  those  of  their  counterparts  in  Warsaw.  In  view  of  the  well-known 
differences  of  approach,  their  statement  on  only  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  that  they  had  arrived  at  ‘complete  agreement  on  the  position  to 
be  presented  at  Geneva’  came  as  a  great  surprise.  It  seemed  almost  certain, 
however,  that  only  the  opening  position  had  been  decided  and  not  the 
tactics  which  would  be  followed  if,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Soviet 
government  rejected  the  ‘package  deal’  which  was  the  western  powers 
opening  gambit.  The  contents  of  the  ‘package  were  believed  to  contain 
three  main  points.  The  first  was  a  phased  process  of  reunification  lasting 
about  three  years,  beginning  with  all-German  non-governmental  com¬ 
missions  on  economic  and  cultural  relations,  leading  to  the  recognition  of 
political  parties  banned  in  both  states,  and  culminating  in  free,  all-German 
elections  and  a  single  peace  treaty.  Secondly,  and  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  reunification  process,  a  small  zone  of  controlled  disarmament  would 
be  set  up  within  a  larger  area  providing  guarantees  against  surprise  attack, 
both  to  be  expanded  until  they  stretched  from  the  Urals  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  third  proposal,  it  was  suggested,  was  an  interim  agreement  on  Beilin 
pending  the  reunification  of  Germany,  which  would  incoiporate  a  new 
written  guarantee  of  western  access  rights  and  possibly  involve  a  reduction 
of  the  western  garrisons,  the  closing  down  of  the  R.I.A.S.  radio  station, 
and  some  United  Nations  representation  in  the  city,  together  with  the 
acceptance  of  east  German  officials  as  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union.2  While 
Washington  had  clearly  shifted  its  ground  to  some  extent  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  views  of  its  allies  in  such  a  plan,  it  was  too  early  to  say 
whether,  when  challenged,  the  west  would  fall  back  on  its  old  position 
or  whether  it  would  agree  to  split  the  ‘package’  and  accept  a  piecemeal 
settlement.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  progress  could  be  made  without 
separate  discussion  of  single  items,  since  there  was  little,  if  anything,  in 
such  a  set  of  proposals  that  could  conceivably  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  government.  The  immediate  impression  that  awaited  confirmation 
was  of  an  ideal  showpiece  rather  than  a  serious  negotiating  position. 

1  Soviet  News,  29  April  1959.  2  N.T.  Times,  3  May  1959. 
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The  leaders  of  both  sides  now  took  up  their  stances  prior  to  the  conference. 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  declaration  on  5  May  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
begin  overtures  for  a  separate  peace  treaty  if  the  west  rejected  the  Soviet 
proposals  at  Geneva1  provoked  an  immediate  rejoinder  from  President 
Eisenhower  making  it  plain  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  step,  the  United 
States  would  not  only  walk  out  of  the  foreign  ministers’  conference  but 
would  boycott  a  summit  meeting.2  Washington  did  not  seem  happy  about 
Geneva,  but  it  was  prepared  at  any  rate  to  believe  that  if  Moscow  was  as 
eager  for  a  summit  conference  as  it  appeared  to  be,  there  was  ‘some 
chance  that  even  if  no  broad  agreements  are  reached  .  .  .  better  mutual 
understanding  might  still  result’.3 

After  the  expected  wrangle  over  the  seating  of  the  two  German  delega¬ 
tions,4  the  conference  was  opened  by  the  secretary-general  of  the  United 
Nations  on  1 1  May,5  and  the  long-awaited  western  proposals  were  set  out 
by  Mr.  Herter  on  14  May.6  In  the  long  term,  the  western  plan  showed 
no  discernible  advance  on  1955 — that  is  to  say,  its  basic  postulate  was 
still  German  reunification  in  the  context  of  European  security — but  the 
new  plan,  which  fell  into  four  stages,  contained  a  number  of  modifications 
which  western  planners  apparently  thought  would  take  into  account  the 
new  emphasis  on  Berlin.  In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  the  reunification 
of  Berlin  by  free  elections  and  the  maintenance  of  Soviet  and  western 
garrisons  pending  German  reunification.  Secondly,  it  was  proposed  that 
an  all-German  committee  comprising  25  members  from  west  and  10  from 
east  Germany  should  be  formed  to  discuss  means  of  improving  contact 
between  the  two  regimes  and  to  draft  an  electoral  law  to  be  ratified  by 
a  German  plebiscite.  Coupled  with  this,  the  west  envisaged  an  overall 
reduction  of  forces  by  the  four  powers  with  measures  against  surprise 
attack  in  agreed  areas.  The  third  stage  was  designed  to  cover  free  all- 
German  elections  within  two  and  a  half  years,  producing  a  government 
with  freedom  of  decision  in  internal  and  external  affairs.  This  would  be 
followed  by  the  creation  of  a  zone  of  controlled  armaments  on  either  side 

1  Times,  6  May  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  9  May  1959. 

3  Mr.  Herter,  in  a  television  broadcast  to  the  American  people;  Times,  8  May  1959. 

4  The  conference  gave  the  east  German  delegation  a  great  deal  of  publicity,  if  not  added  status, 
and  followed  an  unsuccessful  tour  of  Asia  by  Herr  Ulbricht  in  search  of  diplomatic  recognition. 
The  confidence  it  generated  was  demonstrated  by  the  offer  of  a  non-aggression  pact  to  west 
Germany  on  24  May;  Manchester  Guardian,  25  May  1959.  Moscow’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  east 
Germany  were  not  matched  by  a  similar  concern  for  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  whose  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Geneva  (in  spite  of  the  Warsaw  communique)  was  not  pressed. 

5  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  as  host  to  the  conference,  stressed  the  need  for  a  link  between  great- 
power  discussions  and  the  United  Nations  under  Article  33  of  the  Charter,  which  had  been  a 
strong  element  in  the  discussions  for  the  suggested  summit  meeting  of  1958;  cf.  Survey,  1956-8. 
Repeating  this  view  on  21  May,  he  also  stated  that  a  United  Nations  emergency  force  for  Berlin 
was  ‘not  practicable’;  Manchester  Guardian,  12  and  22  May  1959. 

6  Documents,  1959,  pp.  34-53. 
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of  an  unspecified  line.  The  culminating  phase  would  be  a  peace  treaty 
signed  with  the  newly  elected  government. 

While  not  so  bold  as  London  had  hoped  or  as  dangerous  as  Bonn  had 
feared,  the  plan  was  greeted  as  logical  and  conciliatory  by  western  com¬ 
mentators.  To  Herr  Ulbricht,  however,  it  was  little  more  than  a  package 
‘to  file  and  forget’.  Official  Soviet  comment  was  reserved  for  the  following 
week  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  proposals  would  arouse  much 
enthusiasm  in  Moscow.  In  spite  of  such  new  features  as  the  postponement 
of  free  elections,  the  establishment  of  an  all-German  committee,  and  the 
introduction  of  more  precise  security  measures  than  had  been  put  forward 
in  1955 — all  designed  as  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union— they  could 
hardly  be  acceptable  to  Russia  since  they  envisaged  a  continuation  of  the 
status  quo  in  Berlin,  failed  to  give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  east  German 
regime  or  any  specific  assurances  about  west  German  rearmament,  and 
were  so  framed  as  to  produce  a  reunited  Germany  with  the  power  to  join 
N.A.T.O.  They  also  seemed  to  be  based  on  a  dangerous  overestimation 
of  the  security  of  the  western  position  in  Berlin,  exceptionally  so  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Berlin  was  the  crux  of  western  policy  in  Germany.  The 
Soviet  proposals,  presented  by  Air.  Gromyko  on  15  May,  proved  to  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  draft  peace  treaty  contained  in  the  note  of 
10  January,1  which  was  no  more  acceptable  to  the  west  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  than  the  western  plan  was  to  Moscow. 

The  gap  between  the  two  opening  positions  only  served  to  underline 
the  fact  that  the  real  function  of  the  conference  was  to  work  towards  an 
interim  agreement  on  Berlin.  A  fortnight  of  long  and  sometimes  heated 
argument  produced  no  change  and  the  third  week  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dulles  on  24  May.2  The  first  sign  that  the  west  was  prepared 
to  untie  its  ‘package’  came  on  26  May  when  Mr.  Herter  set  out  an  ampli¬ 
fied  version  of  the  original  Berlin  proposals.  By  30  May  this  had  been 
reduced  to  a  suggestion  by  the  British  foreign  secretary  that  the  status  quo — 
‘not  such  a  very  bad  illustration  of  peaceful  co-existence’ — might  be 
maintained  but  improved  by  mutual  concessions.  Mr.  Gromyko,  on  the 
other  hand,  stood  by  ‘free  city’  status  as  the  minimum  Soviet  requirement 
and  introduced  the  idea  of  a  four-power  commission  with  east  German 
participation  to  supervise  such  an  agreement.  Moscow  had  still  not  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  was  ready  to  reach  the  kind  of  settlement  at  Geneva  (for 
instance,  the  ‘clear  commitment’  on  existing  allied  rights  called  for  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  3  June)  that  in  the  American  view  would  justify 
a  summit  conference.  The  Soviet  aims,  in  short,  were  still  to  end  the 
western  commitment  to  Berlin  and  to  obtain  diplomatic  recognition  of 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  14,  and  Documents,  1959,  pp.  1-9.  . 

2  ah  four  foreign  ministers  flew  to  Washington  for  the  funeral  on  27  May,  the  original  Soviet 

deadline  for  Berlin,  returning  on  29  May. 
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east  Germany.  It  even  seemed  possible  that  Moscow  was  prepared  to  see 
the  west  break  off  the  conference,  in  the  expectation  that  western,  and 
especially  British,  opinion  would  compel  Washington  to  agree  to  a  summit 
meeting. 

In  pursuit  of  these  aims,  Mr.  Gromyko  put  forward  on  9  June  a  new 
set  of  proposals  for  an  all-German  committee  with  parity  of  representation, 
to  begin  negotiations  on  the  improvement  of  contacts,  reunification,  and 
a  peace  treaty,  while  the  western  troops  remained  in  Berlin  with  limited 
occupation  rights  for  one  more  year.  If  no  agreement  were  reached  by 
the  committee  during  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union  would  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  east  Germany.1  This  evidence  of  willingness  to  postpone 
a  decision  may  have  been  intended  as  a  conciliatory  gesture,  sufficient  at 
any  rate  to  keep  the  door  open;  but  the  renewed  mention  of  a  time-limit 
instead  caused  a  diplomatic  flurry,  and  immediately  led  to  talk  of  another 
Berlin  ultimatum.  Less  pressing  at  this  stage  but  equally  open  to  objection 
was  the  question  of  the  all-German  committee.  The  two  sides  were  soon 
seen  to  be  close  enough  to  come  to  terms  over  Berlin,  and  the  committee 
suggested  by  Moscow  might  be  compared  in  some  ways  with  that  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  west’s  original  plan,  but  the  western  powers  felt  compelled  to 
reject  it  in  this  form  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  was  argued,  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  such  a  committee  would  reach  agreement;  secondly,  the 
proposal  involved  de  jure  recognition  of  the  partition  of  Germany;  but 
more  important  than  either  of  the  preceding  points,  the  west  refused  to 
allow  its  rights  in  Berlin  to  be  dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
a  committee.  Consequently  the  western  counter-proposals,  presented  by 
Mr.  Herter  on  16  June,2  contained  no  reference  to  a  committee,  or  to 
a  time-limit,  but  stuck  to  Berlin.  Pending  reunification,  it  was  suggested, 
the  western  powers  would  remain  in  Berlin  at  their  present  strength,  but 
would  consider  reductions  of  their  forces  and  undertake  not  to  equip 
them  with  nuclear  weapons.  Freedom  of  access  would  be  guaranteed 
by  a  four-power  commission,  possibly  using  German  advisers,  and  access 
procedures  could  be  operated  ‘by  German  personnel’.  The  powers  would 
reaffirm  freedom  of  movement  between  east  and  west  Berlin  and  undertake 
to  avoid  acts  of  provocation.  The  Soviet  Union  would  declare  that  it 
wished  to  keep  no  troops  in  Berlin.  If  the  Russians  refused  to  accept  these 
proposals  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  many  members 
of  the  western  delegations,  the  conference  had  better  adjourn.  The  Soviet 
reply,  given  on  19  June,  failed  to  offer  the  west  the  guarantees  which  it 
felt  necessary.  Moreover,  it  made  no  mention  of  the  western  proposals. 


1  Documents,  pp.  53-55. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  56-57.  Soviet  conditions  for  the  west  in  Berlin  had  been:  reduction  of  garrisons 
to  a  ‘symbolic’  level;  the  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons;  the  stoppage  of  anti-communist 
propaganda;  the  liquidation  of ‘espionage  organizations’. 
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It  did  contain  a  certain  modification  of  the  Soviet  position  in  so  far  as  it 
extended  the  time-limit — ‘a  matter  neither  of  major  importance  nor  of 
principle  to  us’ — to  eighteen  months  and  replaced  the  threat  to  conclude 
a  separate  treaty  by  a  suggestion  for  the  renewal  of  four-power  negotiations 
on  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  time-limit. 1  But  the  statement  was  overshadowed 
by  reports  of  a  speech  made  earlier  in  the  day  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  a 
visiting  east  German  government  party  in  Moscow,  in  which  the  Soviet 
prime  minister  kept  open  the  possibility  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  but  did 
not  specifically  connect  it  with  a  time-limit.2  Discouraged  by  what  they 
saw  as  an  impasse  and  unprepared  for  further  bargaining  without  a  full 
appraisal  of  all  the  remaining  alternatives,  the  leaders  of  the  western 
delegations  asked  for  a  recess  until  13  July  and  this  was  accepted. 

Meanwhile,  the  Geneva  conference  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests 
continued.  It  had  resumed  on  13  April,  adjourned  at  the  opening  of  the 
foreign  ministers’  meeting,  and  opened  again  on  8  June.  The  negotiations 
were  dominated  throughout  April  and  May  by  a  high-level  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Khrushchev,  Eisenhower,  and  Macmillan.  The 
first  letter,  sent  by  President  Eisenhower  on  13  April,  proposed  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  atmospheric  testing  (that  is  at  heights  of  up  to  31  miles)  as 
the  first  phase  of  the  complete  ban  that  would  also  cover  underwater, 
underground,  and  high-altitude  tests.3  Khrushchev’s  reply  of  23  April, 
while  refusing  an  immediate  atmospheric  ban,  appeared  to  move  towards 
an  important  concession  by  including  a  favourable  reference  to  the  Mac¬ 
millan  plan  for  an  annual  quota  of  veto-free  on-site  inspections  of  dubious 
underground  disturbances  and  the  Soviet  delegation  at  Geneva  formally 
tabled  a  proposal  on  these  lines  on  27  April.4  The  issue  immediately 
became,  what  criteria  should  govern  the  inspections?  The  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  was  ready  to  agree  to  a  small  fixed  quota  of  inspections  annually, 
the  precise  number  to  be  decided  by  negotiation  between  the  governments. 
The  west,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  for  a  flexible  quota,  related  to  the 
total  number  of  unidentified  explosions,  which  would  be  decided  by 
scientific  criteria.  Between  these  views,  it  soon  became  clear,  neither  side 
was  ready  to  compromise.  To  the  Russians  the  American  figure  was 
impossibly  high,  while  the  proposed  Soviet  quota  appeared  just  as  im¬ 
possibly  low  to  the  Americans.  Furthermore,  the  west  argued  that  it  was 
imperative  that  the  findings  of  the  previous  autumn’s  underground  tests 
in  Nevada  should  be  incorporated,  if  the  proposed  inspection  system  were 
to  be  reliable;  but  the  Soviet  delegation  refused  to  agree,  arguing  that 
to  do  so  would  mean  delaying  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  unnecessarily.  In 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  view  ‘objective  instrument  readings’  would  reveal  the 
need  for  an  inspection;  but  this  statement  was  not  more  precisely  defined 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  57-58.  2  Soviet  News ,  20  June  1959. 

3  Public  Papers ,  1959,  pp.  331-2.  4  Soviet  News,  27  April  1959. 
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at  Geneva.  Nevertheless  some  progress  was  made.  In  the  first  place, 
President  Eisenhower’s  reply  of  5  May  at  least  indicated  that  he  had 
overcome  his  earlier  hesitations  about  the  Macmillan  plan,  since  he  also 
now  called  for  an  inspection  quota,  but  one  based  on  the  Nevada  findings.1 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  reply  of  15  May  also  contained  concessions.  Although 
he  made  it  clear  that  his  criteria  had  not  changed,  he  nevertheless  accepted 
the  president’s  proposal,  and  his  readiness  to  agree  to  a  study  of  high- 
altitude  detection  methods  was  a  real  step  forward.3  The  fact  that  the 
conference,  thus  stimulated,  adjourned  with  agreement  reached  on  1 7  out 
of  25  treaty  articles,  left  considerable  hope  of  even  more  progress.  How¬ 
ever,  the  failure  of  three  attempts  by  the  western  foreign  ministers  to 
promote  technical  discussions  on  inspection  criteria  during  the  recess 
seemed  to  indicate  that,  for  Moscow,  criteria  were  to  remain  political. 
The  problem  was  left  for  the  conference  when  it  reopened  on  8  June. 

The  debate  in  the  west  on  tactics  for  the  second  round  of  the  foreign 
ministers’  conference  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  ministers  had  flown 
home  from  Geneva.  Both  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Lloyd  seemed  relatively 
optimistic  but  Mr.  Herter,  while  conceding  that  there  might  be  ‘possible 
areas  of  agreement’  on  Berlin,  saw  ‘no  significant  progress’.  The  loudest 
criticism  of  the  western,  and  especially  of  the  British,  position  came  from 
Dr.  Adenauer  who,  in  one  of  many  press  interviews,  was  reported  to  have 
called  for  a  western  summit  before  13  July.  The  chancellor  had  withdrawn 
his  candidature  for  the  federal  presidency  on  4  June  and  now  seemed 
determined  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  political  career  to  guarding 
the  western  alliance  against  further  concessions.3  Herr  Brandt,  too, 
appeared  to  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  coupling  a  plea  for  ‘no 
more  Berlin  concessions’  with  a  warning  to  the  allies  of  what,  in  his  view, 
were  the  dangers  of  a  separate  Berlin  settlement.  Italy  and  Belgium 
meanwhile  were  preoccupied  with  the  right  of  the  smaller  western  powers 
to  a  say  on  the  Berlin  issue,  but  their  request  for  a  N.A.T.O.  foreign 
ministers’  meeting  during  the  recess,  was,  like  Dr.  Adenauer’s  suggestions, 
rejected  by  Washington.4  Instead,  Italy  was  placated  by  the  prospect  of  a 
meeting  between  Signor  Pella  and  his  three  western  colleagues  at  Geneva 
on  the  eve  of  resumption  of  the  conference.  Moscow  appeared  greatly 
concerned  to  clarify  what  it  regarded  as  its  essentially  amenable  position. 
In  a  long  statement  issued  on  28  June,5  Mr.  Gromyko  repeated  his  pro¬ 
posals  of  19  June,  reiterating  that  the  Soviet  time-limit  was  no  ultimatum, 
that  it  was  flexible,  and  that  four-power  negotiations  on  Berlin  were 
intended  to  follow  it.  The  same  points  were  made  by  Mr.  Mikoyan’s 
co-vice-premier,  Mr.  Kozlov,  visiting  New  York  to  open  the  Soviet 

1  Public  Papers,  1959,  pp.  408-10.  2  Soviet  News,  19  May  1959. 

3  N.T.  Times,  21  June  1959.  The  successor  to  President  Heuss,  Dr.  Ltibke,  was  elected  in  west 
Berlin  on  1  July.  4  Cf.  below,  p.  83.  s  Soviet  News,  1  July  1959. 
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exhibition,  but  the  gap  between  the  western  and  the  communist  positions 
was  not  closed.  The  former  apparently  still  hoped  to  negotiate  an  interim 
Berlin  settlement  that  left  the  question  of  east  Germany  untouched;  but 
there  was  no  indication  at  all  that  the  Soviet  government  was  prepared  to 
negotiate  on  this  basis. 

It  was  thus  clear,  when  the  conference  met  again  on  13  July,  that  the 
element  of  a  time-limit  would  have  to  disappear  before  the  west  would 
agree  to  continue,  and  that  a  formula  for  the  continued  discussion  of 
German  questions  would  have  to  be  settled  before  the  two  sides  could  come 
to  terms  over  Berlin.  The  western  proposal,  made  on  20  July,  was  there¬ 
fore  deliberately  vague  and  flexible  enough  to  cover  the  possibility  of  both 
four-power  and  all-German  talks,  either  singly  or  in  concert;  there  was  no 
mention  of  a  time-limit.1  In  addition,  the  west  asked  for  Soviet  acknow¬ 
ledgement  that  western  rights  in  Berlin  would  not  be  impaired  by  interim 
concessions,  and  a  guarantee  that  no  unilateral  action  would  be  taken  if 
any  future  four-power  conference  were  to  break  down.  But  it  was  hardly 
realistic  to  expect  Moscow  to  agree  so  explicitly  to  a  step  which  might 
postpone  indefinitely  the  fundamental  change  it  was  seeking  to  carry 
through.  Indeed,  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  the  western  proposal 
probably  looked  suspiciously  like  a  manoeuvre  to  gain  time.  If  it  were 
accepted  and  no  agreement  were  reached — and  the  west  would  have 
every  opportunity  to  avoid  agreement — eighteen  months  would  have 
passed  and  the  situation,  which  the  Soviet  government  claimed  had  already 
gone  on  far  too  long,  would  be  exactly  the  same.  Hence  the  Soviet  reply, 
which  arrived  on  22  July,  offered  merely  a  qualified  guarantee  that  no 
separate  treaty  would  be  signed  with  east  Germany  during  the  interim 
period  or  during  the  ensuing  four-power  negotiations,  but  declined  to 
forgo  that  step  as  an  ultimate  possibility.  In  addition,  the  western  formula 
was  rejected  as  not  giving  sufficient  recognition  to  the  east  German 
regime.2 

For  many  members  of  the  western  delegations,  this  marked  the  failure 
of  the  conference  and  thus  the  impossibility  of  a  summit  meeting.  Only 
the  British  foreign  secretary  appeared  to  show  any  willingness  to  accept 
something  like  the  Soviet  conditions  on  the  grounds  that  the  basis  of  the 
western  position  in  Berlin  would  be  unaffected  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
negotiations.  In  the  British  view  a  Berlin  agreement  was  within  reach 
and,  following  that,  the  summit  conference  which  Mr.  Macmillan  was  so 
anxious  should  be  arranged,  especially  with  a  general  election  in  the  wind. 
The  western  delegations  now  pinned  their  expectations  on  the  talks 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  21  July  1959.  A  similar  proposal  put  forward  by  the  west  German 
delegation  envisaged  four-power  talks  using  east  and  west  German  advisers.  Dr.  Bolz,  on  behalf 
of  east  Germany,  made  a  proposal  for  both  four-power  and  all-German  discussions,  first  separately 
and  then  in  conjunction. 

2  Ibid.,  23  July  1959. 
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between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  American  vice-president,  Mr.  Nixon, 
due  to  arrive  in  Moscow  on  23  July.1  But  even  this  possibility  of  a  last- 
minute  deal  was  written  off  after  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Nixon  had 
informed  the  White  House  that  he  had  made  no  progress.  Indeed,  there 
were  strong  indications  that  the  conference  would  soon  adjourn  when 
both  sides  exchanged  secret  written  proposals  on  28  July.2 

The  speculation  surrounding  Geneva,  however,  was  immediately 
dwarfed  when  on  3  August  President  Eisenhower  publicly  confirmed 
rumours  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  visit  the  United  States  in  September, 
and  announced  that  he  would  return  the  visit  later  in  the  autumn;  mean¬ 
while,  he  expected  to  fly  to  Europe  for  separate  consultations  with  western 
leaders.3  To  many,  this  astonishing  change  of  direction  in  American 
policy  marked  a  last  bid  for  greatness  by  the  president,  dictated  partly 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dulles,  which  had  restored  his  freedom  of  action  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  partly  by  electoral  considerations;  but  the 
obvious  explanation  was  that  Eisenhower  was  genuinely  seeking  a  way  out 
of  the  impasse  over  Berlin.  It  soon  became  known  that  the  invitation  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  been  in  the  president’s  mind  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  and  was  sent  during  the  Geneva  recess  (and  accepted 
during  the  second  round  of  negotiations)  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  agree¬ 
ment  or,  failing  that,  of  overshadowing  the  Berlin  crisis  if  the  conference 
should  break  down.  The  result,  not  unnaturally,  was  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive:  the  foreign  ministers  adjourned  on  5  August,  having  reached  no 
agreement  whatsoever.  The  prospect  of  a  summit  conference,  however, 
seemed  better,  not  worse,  for  if  the  Khrushchev  visit  carefully  avoided  an 
American  commitment  to  the  summit  a  quatre,  it  appeared,  barring  a 
major  disaster,  that  this  would  be  the  natural  fulfilment  of  the  Soviet- 
American  exchanges.  Indeed,  it  now  looked  as  though  the  Soviet  prime 
minister  had  been  handed  unconditionally  a  prize  even  bigger  than  the 
summit  meeting  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  striving  so  hard, 
and  for  France  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree  for  Britain  the  visits  opened 
up  disagreeable  vistas  of  a  two-power  world-directorate.  The  president, 
of  course,  was  at  pains  to  stress  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  negotiate 
single-handed,  and  answered  other  critics  by  emphasizing  that  to  receive 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  United  States  did  not  mean  giving  official  recogni- 

1  Vice-President  Nixon  flew  to  Moscow  to  open  the  American  exhibition  on  23  July;  this 
visit,  like  Mr.  Mikoyan’s  to  the  U.S.A.,  was  the  first  by  a  minister  of  comparable  stature  since 
Roosevelt’s  journey  to  Yalta  in  1944.  It  was  notable  chiefly  for  the  famous  ‘kitchen  debate’  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  exhibition  on  25  July  and  the  rapturous  welcome  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  in  Warsaw  on  2  August;  cf.  Times,  27  July  and  3  August  1959. 

2  The  western  document,  said  to  have  incorporated  a  time-limit  of  five  years  and  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Herter  on  16  July  for  a  United  Nations  observation  team  to  report  on  subversion 
in  both  sides  of  Berlin,  would  have  brought  the  west  much  closer  to  the  Soviet  position;  cf.  Times, 
29  July  1959. 

3  Documents,  1959,  pp.  84-85. 
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tion  to  Soviet  practices,  especially  in  east  Europe.  The  predominant 
western  reaction  was  to  welcome  the  new  initiative  as  a  positive  attempt 
to  relax  the  deadlock  so  evident  at  Geneva.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  at  a  special 
Kremlin  press  conference  on  5  August,1  expressed  the  hope  that  his  talks 
with  the  president  would  lead  to  ‘the  liquidation  of  the  consequences  of 
the  war’,  that  is,  the  signature  of  German  peace  treaties,  and  so  clear  the 
way  for  other  problems.  If  some  form  of  standstill  agreement  on  Berlin 
could  be  reached,  it  was  felt,  the  leaders  of  east  and  west  might  feel  free 
to  turn  their  attention  once  again  to  disarmament,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  four-power  declaration  at  Geneva  on  5  August.2  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  prime  minister’s  visit  would  coincide  with  the  fourteenth 
general  assembly  of  the  United  Nations  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  new 
pronouncement  might  be  expected  there.  But  the  threat  to  the  western 
position  in  Berlin  had  only  receded,  it  had  not  disappeared;  and  an  interim 
settlement  could  not  be  expected  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.  There  was 
no  sign,  however,  that  the  west  was  prepared  to  look  any  further  forward. 

Like  the  foreign  ministers’  conference,  the  Geneva  nuclear  test-ban 
talks  were  to  be  dominated  by  the  coming  high-level  exchanges,  but  they 
also  seemed  likely  to  benefit  from  them  after  another  prolonged  and 
relatively  unproductive  session.  On  10  June,  the  Soviet  delegation 
endorsed  the  agreement  to  join  in  a  study  of  high-altitude  detection 
methods  made  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  letter  of  15  May,  and  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  study  group  on  10  August.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Tsarapkin  refused  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  recent  successful  U.S. 
Navy  experiments  with  ‘back  scatter  radar’  which  the  west  believed 
should  be  included  in  an  effective  detection  system.3  The  three  other 
outstanding  problems  now  left  to  the  conference  were  the  veto,  control- 
post  staffing,  and  the  veto-free  inspection  quota.  In  the  Soviet  view,  the 
right  of  veto  had  originally  been  meant  to  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
but  by  mid-July  these  had  apparently  been  whittled  down  to  cover  ‘im¬ 
portant  matters’  in  the  international  control  organization,  the  drafting 
of  the  test  ban,  and  budgetary  questions.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  however,  that  the  attendant  Soviet  qualifications 
would  free  the  inspection  quota  and  staffing  from  what  might  virtually 
be  a  veto.4  The  most  significant  move  in  the  field  of  control-post  staffing 
came  from  the  west.  On  20  July  the  west  proposed  a  tripartite  staffing  of 
control  posts  by  one-third  eastern,  one-third  western,  and  one-third  ‘non¬ 
nuclear’  nationals;  the  chief  and  deputy  chief  should  be  from  a  non-host 
country,  while  auxiliary  and  administrative  personnel  could  come  from 

1  Soviet  News,  6  August  1959.  In  Peking,  the  American  decision  was  cautiously  welcomed  as 
a  reluctant  concession  to  peaceful  coexistence;  cf.  Peking  Review,  1 1  and  18  August  1959. 

2  Documents,  1959,  p.  88.  On  29  July,  President  Eisenhower  named  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge 
as  the  head  of  a  study  group  set  up  to  review  United  States  disarmament  policy. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  11  August  1959.  4  Times,  1  and  18  July  1959. 
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the  host  country.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  delegate:  at 
the  most  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  have  only  ten  of  the  thirty  technical 
staff  from  a  non-host  country,  demanded  that  the  control-post  chief  be 
from  the  host  country,  and  opposed  the  introduction  of  ‘non-nuclear’ 
personnel.1  Both  sides  had  moved  a  long  way  from  their  starting  positions 
when  the  west  had  demanded  ioo  per  cent  non-national  and  Moscow 
ioo  per  cent  national  staffing,  but  the  gap  still  remained  when  the  session 
ended.  Nor  was  the  question  of  the  criteria  for  inspections  brought  any 
nearer  to  settlement.  Here  the  chief  landmark  for  the  session  was  the 
summary  of  the  Berkner  report,  published  on  12  June.  The  committee, 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower’s  retiring  science  adviser,  Dr.  James  R. 
Killian,  to  study  the  Nevada  test  data  and  suggest  improvements  on  the 
system  approved  by  the  Geneva  experts’  conference  in  August  1958,  made 
several  main  recommendations.  First,  in  the  committee’s  opinion,  the 
‘threshold’  below  which  an  underground  explosion  might  be  identified 
should  be  reduced  from  20  to  10  kilotons,  and  the  number  of  seismometers 
at  each  manned  station  increased  from  10  to  100.  Secondly,  a  new  criterion 
for  identifying  natural  earthquakes  could  be  added  to  the  existing  system. 
An  auxiliary  network  of  unmanned  seismic  stations  would  also  help  to 
counteract  what  the  committee  described  as  ‘undoubtedly  effective 
decoupling  techniques’.2  The  first  step  to  the  elimination  of  many  present 
uncertainties  would  be  a  new  series  of  conventional  and  nuclear  under¬ 
ground  explosions.3  But  the  Soviet  delegation  gave  no  sign  that  it  was 
prepared  to  take  the  findings  of  the  report  into  account  and  a  western 
proposal  simply  allowing  for  analysis  of  the  data  before  any  treaty  were 
signed,  but  guaranteeing  subsequent  modifications  incorporating  them, 
was  rejected. 

To  those  in  the  west  who  wanted  to  see  an  effective  treaty  emerge  from 
the  Geneva  talks,  the  Russian  hesitation  seemed  to  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  western  opponents  of  a  ban.  In  the  opinion  of  these  critics, 
the  United  States  and  Britain  should  continue  to  test  until  the  closure 
of  the  so-called  ‘missile  gap’;  that  is  for  at  least  two  more  years.  On  6 
August,  Senator  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  congressional 
committee  on  atomic  energy,  stated  as  his  personal  opinion  that,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  at  Geneva,  the  United  States  would  resume  testing 
when  the  voluntary  moratorium  expired  on  31  October.4  The  consultant 
to  the  committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  (formerly  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission),  had  dismissed  the  Macmillan  plan  for  an  inspection  quota 
as  ‘a  pure  piece  of  politics’  that  would  endanger  the  free  world,5  and  the 
chairman  of  the  A.E.C.,  Mr.  McCone,  had  announced  that  underground 
tests  using  conventional  charges  would  take  place  in  a  Louisiana  salt  mine 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  21  and  25  July  1959.  2  Cf.  below,  p.  49,  n.  2. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  13  June  1959-  4  Times,  7  August  1959.  s  Manchester  Guardian,  5  June  1959. 
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latci  in  the  summer.  The  secretary  of  defence,  Mr.  McElroy,  voiced  the 
opinion  of  the  Pentagon  when  he  stated  that  it  was  ‘certainly  desirable’  to 
renew  the  testing  of  military  weapons  still  under  development.1  In  the 
face  of  such  pressures,  it  seemed  imperative  when  the  conference  adjourned 
on  26  August  that  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  should  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  their  talks  to  help  it  towards  a  successful  conclusion  when  it 
returned  to  negotiation  in  October.  The  return  to  disarmament  as  a 
major  preoccupation  of  east-west  relations  and  the  growing  possibility  of  a 
summit  meeting  only  helped  to  emphasize  this  need. 

The  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  visits 

During  August  President  Eisenhower’s  purposes  behind  his  invitation  to 
Khrushchev  became  clearer.  First,  he  hoped  the  visit  would  be  a  ‘tremen¬ 
dous  lesson’  to  the  Soviet  prime  minister  by  bringing  him  face  to  face 
with  American  society;  secondly,  the  talks  at  the  presidential  retreat  at 
Camp  David  might  show  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  willing  to  make 
what  the  United  States  would  consider  a  genuine  effort  to  end  the  cold 
war.  To  start  with,  this  would  presumably  be  what  the  west  had  failed 
to  obtain  at  Geneva,  that  is,  a  personal  guarantee  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  existing  situation  in  Berlin.  Such  a 
guarantee,  besides  some  evidence  of  a  Russian  disposition  to  talk  con¬ 
structively  about  disarmament  and  a  nuclear  test  ban,  seemed  to  be  the 
American  price  for  a  four-power  summit  conference.  But  this  would  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  determined  effort  by  the  United  States  to  promote, 
by  the  fullest  possible  ‘cultural,  economic  and  personal  exchanges’,  the 
more  relaxed  international  atmosphere  in  which  east  and  west  could 
begin  to  settle  their  outstanding  differences  and  co-operate  on  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.2  The  ultimate 
(if  distant)  aim  was  what  President  Eisenhower  had  called  for  a  year  before 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly:  ‘a  world  community  of  open 
societies’.3  While  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  president  was  deeply 
sincere  in  proposing  this  visionary  design,  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  it 
could  be  squared  with  the  Soviet  conception  of  peaceful  coexistence,  or 
whether  he  had  the  capacity  to  follow  it  through  in  all  its  implications 
and  overcome  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  many  sectors  of  American 
opinion  who  were  ready  to  denounce  any  Soviet-American  accommoda¬ 
tion  as  a  betrayal  of  the  west. 

The  Eisenhower  visit  to  Europe,  which  began  in  Bonn  on  26  August, 
was  an  essential  preface  to  his  talks  with  Khrushchev,  and  took  the  form 
of  separate  consultations  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  western  alliance  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  ‘little  break’  that  the  president  was  looking 

1  Ibid.,  8  August  1959.  2  Guardian ,  26  August  and  3  September  1959. 

3  Times,  14  August  1958. 
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for.  There  was  certainly  no  sign  that  Bonn  wanted  any  further  four-power 
discussion  of  Berlin  if  it  could  be  held  in  abeyance,  and  consequently 
Dr.  Adenauer  was  said  to  have  shown  small  enthusiasm  for  a  summit 
meeting.  The  federal  government  switched  instead  to  the  increasingly 
topical  theme  of  general  disarmament,  and  this  was  the  burden  of  the 
chancellor’s  conciliatory  reply  to  a  letter  from  Khrushchev  of  18  August 
urging  ‘elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  the  Second  World  War’.1  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  great  debate  broke  out  in  west  Germany  over  future 
relations  with  Poland  and  the  question  of  the  eastern  territories.  At  the 
end  of  July  it  became  known  that  the  foreign  ministry  had  shelved  a  plan 
offering  non-aggression  pacts  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  partly  because 
the  offer  was  contingent  on  Soviet  concessions  at  Geneva  over  Berlin  and 
Germany  and  partly  at  the  insistence  of  the  chancellor.  Dr.  Adenauer, 
to  judge  by  his  correspondence  with  Khrushchev,  seemed  anxious  not  to 
let  the  current  improvement  in  Soviet-German  relations  be  cut  short  by 
accusations  that  west  Germany  was  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
Poland  and  Russia.  Furthermore,  he  had  always  stood  by  the  official 
position  that  recognition  of  the  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  governments 
would  seal  the  loss  of  the  eastern  territories  and  the  division  of  Germany. 
It  was  apparently  with  great  reluctance  that  he  had  agreed  to  make  a 
goodwill  broadcast  to  Poland  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  German  invasion,  but  vague  goodwill,  without  recognition,  was  not 
good  enough  for  Gomulka,  and  the  Polish  response  was  coldly  negative, 
if  not  hostile.  Yet,  it  was  argued,  the  west  German  government  might  as 
well  recognize  a  situation  which  nothing  short  of  another  war  could 
change  and,  in  the  long  run,  west  Germany  would  have  a  good  deal  to 
gain  from  the  relaxation  in  east  Europe  which  this  assurance  would 
produce.  This  view  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  claims  of  the  refugee 
organizations  and  it  seemed  important  that  growing  numbers  of  Germans 
were  for  the  first  time  openly  calling  in  question  their  political  significance 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  support  which  the  federal  government  gave  them. 
President  Eisenhower  was  reported  to  have  raised  the  matter  at  his  meeting 
with  Adenauer;  but  there  was  still  no  sign  that  the  federal  government 
was  considering  a  change  in  its  stated  policy. 

In  London,  President  Eisenhower  was  met  by  the  leaders  of  an  admini¬ 
stration  on  the  verge  of  a  general  election,  and  it  was  here  that  pressure  for 
a  summit  conference  in  the  autumn  was  most  intense.  Apart  from  this 
anxiety,  the  British  government  seemed  concerned  largely  to  put  forward 
new  but  unspecified  suggestions  on  disarmament,  the  nuclear  test  ban, 
and  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  areas,  which  might  strengthen  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  arguments  at  his  coming  tete-a-tete.  In  his  television  broadcast  with 
Mr.  Macmillan  on  31  August,  however,  the  president  could  only  repeat 

1  For  the  texts  of  the  letters,  cf.  Soviet  News,  27  August,  and  N.T.  Times,  31  August  1959. 
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his  view  that  ‘some  promise  of  fruitful  results’  must  be  held  out  by  the 
Soviet  prime  minister  before  he  would  feel  able  to  go  to  the  summit.1 

The  most  recalcitrant  of  America’s  allies,  President  de  Gaulle,  seemed  to 
be  doing  his  best  to  ignore  the  implications  of  the  Soviet-American 
encounter.  It  was  in  deference  to  the  Elysee  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  agreed  to  meet  western  leaders  separately;  the  French  had  thus 
successfully  avoided  a  ‘western  summit’  which  in  their  view  might  have 
been  interpreted  as  giving  the  United  States  a  mandate  to  negotiate 
unilaterally  at  Camp  David.  The  two  presidents  were  reported  to  have 
concentrated  instead  almost  entirely  on  the  topics  currently  disturbing 
Franco- American  relations:  French  attitudes  to  N.A.T.O.,  the  French 
nuclear  bomb,  and  the  probable  vote  of  censure  on  French  Algerian 
policy  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  For  the  time  being  these 
preoccupations  appeared  likely  to  weigh  most  heavily  with  President  de 
Gaulle,  but  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  he  felt  ready  to 
publish  his  approach  to  the  summit,  it  would  be  an  individual  one. 

On  6  September  the  president  flew  back  to  Washington  from  Scotland 
with  his  status  as  leader  of  the  western  alliance  enhanced  by  what  almost 
all  western  commentators  agreed  had  been  a  highly  successful  trip.  In  a 
broadcast  to  the  American  people  on  10  September,  he  laid  down  his 
terms  for  a  summit  meeting:  ‘the  certainty  that  our  rights  and  status  in 
Berlin  will  be  respected’  and  ‘some  clear  Soviet  indication,  no  matter 
how  given,  that  serious  negotiation  will  bring  about  real  promise  of 
reducing  the  causes  of  world  tensions’.  Such  a  meeting  could  then  discuss 
disarmament,  Germany,  and  ‘wider  contacts’  between  east  and  west.2 
If  one  could  discount  the  recent  renewal  of  fighting  in  Laos  and  take 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  assurances  of  good  faith  at  face  value3  then  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  Soviet  prime  minister’s  visit  seemed  reasonably  good.  It 
was  heralded,  as  Mr.  Mikoyan’s  had  been,  by  an  astonishing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  technological  skill,  a  feat  of  enormous  propaganda  value, 
and  a  reminder  that  leadership  in  the  ‘space  race’  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  Soviet  leader’s  reception  in  America.  On  the  evening  of 
13  September,  a  second  lunar  probe  hit  the  surface  of  the  moon  within 
minutes  of  the  predicted  time.  While  there  was  no  sign  of  the  hysteria 
that  Sputnik  I  had  stirred  up  two  years  before  in  the  United  States,  the 
military  implications  of  Lunik  II  were  clearly  another  deep  shock  to  the 
American  public.4  At  the  same  time,  the  neatly  timed  maiden  voyage  of 
the  atomic  ice-breaker,  Lenin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  had  stopped  being  ‘jammed’  for  the  first 

1  Times,  1  September  1959. 

2  Public  Papers,  1959,  p.  651. 

3  Given  in  a  speech  near  Rostov;  cf.  Guardian,  1  September  1959. 

4  Cf.  ibid.,  15  September  1959. 
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time  in  ten  years,  could  be  taken  as  Soviet  gestures  in  the  direction  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

It  seemed,  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  stepped  from  his  TU.  1 14  at  Washing¬ 
ton  on  15  September,  that  he  was  prepared  to  be  on  his  best  behaviour 
as  the  first  head  of  a  Soviet  government  ever  to  visit  the  United  States. 
The  crucial  three  days  of  talks  with  President  Eisenhower  at  Camp  David 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  however;  in  between  stretched  more  than  a 
week’s  tour  of  the  country,  taking  in  New  York,  where  the  Soviet  leader 
put  forward  his  disarmament  proposals  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood,  San  Francisco,  the  Iowa  farm¬ 
lands,  and  Pittsburgh.  It  was  clear  that  the  tour  would  have  its  difficult 
moments,  with  both  sides  potentially  quick  to  give  and  take  offence,  but 
few  could  have  foreseen  the  chilling  outburst  at  Los  Angeles  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev  threatened  to  leave  for  home  after  being  publicly  challenged 
by  the  mayor.1 2  By  this  time,  instead  of  the  ‘tremendous  lesson’  hoped 
for  by  President  Eisenhower,  the  visit  had  become  a  useful  platform  for 
the  Soviet  prime  minister  to  recite  the  inevitable  triumph  of  communism; 
and  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  who  had  originally  been  nominated  to  refute  Soviet 
arguments  on  the  spot,  found  himself  instead  trying  to  subdue  the  many 
individuals  anxious  for  the  popularity  that  went  with  baiting  their  guest. 
At  this  point,  the  outlook  for  Camp  David  could  hardly  have  been  worse, 
but  from  San  Francisco  onwards  the  atmosphere  began  to  improve.  Here, 
in  spite  of  a  stormy  dinner  with  American  trade-union  leaders,  the  Soviet 
prime  minister  was  given  a  much  warmer  welcome  and  the  better  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  maintained  until  the  end,  in  spite  of  continued  attacks  in  most 
sections  of  the  American  press. 

The  talks  at  Camp  David  were  reported  to  have  ranged  widely  over 
practically  every  aspect  of  east-west  relations,  but  only  two  major  decisions 
emerged  in  the  joint  communique  issued  at  the  close  on  27  September: 
negotiations  over  Berlin  would  reopen  and  President  Eisenhower’s  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  postponed  until  the  spring  of  1960.^  The 
president  was  able  to  confirm  at  his  press  conference  next  day  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  removed  ‘many  of  the  objections’  to  a  summit  meeting 
by  agreeing  to  the  compromise  formula  ‘that  these  negotiations  should  not 
be  prolonged  indefinitely  but  there  could  be  no  fixed  time-limit  on  them’. 
In  other  words,  the  president  was  satisfied  that  the  element  of  threat  to 
western  rights  in  Berlin  had  been  lifted  and  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  a  time-limit  being  applied  to  them.  At  the  same  time  his  listeners, 
conditioned  to  believe  that  negotiation  meant  unilateral  Soviet  conces¬ 
sions,  were  startled  to  hear  him  say  that  he  could  not  guarantee  a  solution 

1  The  Soviet  leader’s  temper  had  not  been  improved  by  the  refusal  of  the  state  department, 
for  reasons  of  safety,  to  let  him  see  Disneyland. 

2  Text  in  Times ,  28  September  1959. 
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of  the  ‘abnormal  situation’  in  Berlin  which  would  ensure  both  allied  rights 
and  the  freedom  of  the  west  Berliners.  The  reaction  was  such  that  the 
president’s  press  secretary  was  hastily  called  in  to  add  the  interpretation 
that  what  Eisenhower  meant  was  not  that  either  principle  was  going  to  be 
‘surrendered  by  unilateral  action’  but  simply  that  the  ultimate  solution 
was  at  present  obscure.  Nevertheless  the  president’s  statement,  when 
taken  with  Mr.  Herter’s  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  no  one  could 
prevent  the  Soviet  government  from  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
east  Germany  but  that  it  should  not  ‘run  counter  to  existing  four-power 
agreements  and  commitments’,  appeared  to  indicate  a  definite  shift  in 
American  policy.  To  some  observers  it  seemed  possible  that  during  his 
conversations  the  president  had  gone  well  beyond  the  latest  western 
position  on  Berlin.  But  it  was  highly  unlikely  that  the  president  had  given 
away  anything  of  substance;  more  probable  was  a  recognition  that  some 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  more  relaxed  international  atmo¬ 
sphere  produced  by  Camp  David.  The  Soviet  prime  minister  himself, 
speaking  at  a  welcome  rally  in  Moscow  on  28  September,  paid  tribute  to 
President  Eisenhower’s  ‘wise  statesmanship  .  .  .  courage  and  will  power’ 
in  the  face  of  the  forces  working  against  him,  and  stated  that  the  return 
visit  would  take  place  in  late  May  or  early  June  i960.  His  confirmation 
of  the  agreement  on  the  Berlin  time-limit  was  given  at  Moscow  airport 
the  next  day  before  leaving  for  Peking  to  report  on  his  visit  and  attend 
the  tenth  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  Yet 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  made  it  quite  clear  at  his  final  press  conference  in 
Washington  that  a  peace  treaty  with  the  two  Germanies  was  still  the  basis 
of  the  Soviet  solution  for  both  Berlin  and  Germany.  President  Eisenhower 
had  no  more  succeeded  in  softening  the  Soviet  position  in  that  respect 
than  had  the  Geneva  conference.  The  west  had  merely  bought  time:  it 
now  had  to  show  whether  it  believed  it  could  use  that  time  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  over  a  situation  which  inaction  only  seemed  likely  to  render 
more  intractable. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  at  Camp  David  was  the 
visible  sign  of  a  new  phase  in  east-west  relations.  President  Eisenhower 
had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  diplomatic  stalemate  of  the  past  months, 
and  the  immediate  results  showed  it.  The  chill  had  been  taken  off  the 
cold  war1  and  the  most  important  practical  consequence  of  the  talks  was 
the  Soviet  prime  minister’s  personal  guarantee  to  relax  pressure  on  Berlin. 
It  had  always  seemed  possible  that  one  of  Khrushchev’s  main  purposes  in 
raising  the  Berlin  issue  was  to  bring  the  western  powers  to  the  summit 
conference  table.  Now  that  he  appeared  to  have  done  this  it  seemed  that 
Russia  could  afford  to  let  it  lie  dormant  at  least  until  the  summit  meeting 
had  been  held,  in  the  hope  that  a  high-level  exchange  might  not  only  bring 

1  Guardian,  29  September  1959. 
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about  agreement  over  Berlin  and  possibly  over  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty, 
but  that  it  might  also  further  the  cause  of  east-west  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  had,  significantly,  been  revived  at  Geneva  after  the  failure  to 
agree  over  Berlin .  In  this  way,  Camp  David  provided  an  indirect  stimulus  for 
further  negotiation  over  disarmament,  although  it  gave  none  to  the  Geneva 
nuclear  test-ban  talks.  The  Soviet  government  was  obviously  anxious 
to  raise  once  again  the  question  of  German  nuclear  armament,  which  it 
feared  would  soon  be  a  fait  accompli ,  and  both  sides  would  also  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  known  the  changes  in  their  respective  attitudes 
in  the  light  of  developments  since  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I.  Later 
statements  by  both  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  confirmed  that  the  two 
leaders  were  hoping  for  real  progress  in  disarmament  to  stem  from  their 
meeting. 

The  first  intimations  that  disarmament  was  about  to  be  raised  again  as 
a  subject  of  negotiation  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years  came  out  of 
the  Geneva  foreign  ministers’  conference,  and  the  subsequent  agreement 
to  resume  talks  was  perhaps  its  only  solid  achievement.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  conference  it  was  rumoured  that  the  powers  were  planning  to 
take  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations  and  set  up  a  small 
committee  with  equal  representation  for  both  blocs.  This  would  meet  the 
Soviet  demand  for  parity  and  at  the  same  time  by-pass  the  cumbersome 
United  Nations  disarmament  commission  on  which  all  82  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  now  had  a  seat.  It  was  hoped  that  the  objections  of  the 
secretary-general  and  of  the  neutralists  who  would  not  be  represented  on 
the  committee  would  be  met  by  instituting  a  close  link  with  the  United 
Nations.  The  formal  statement  announcing  the  new  committee  was  issued 
on  7  September :  it  was  to  consist  of  ten  nations  and  would  keep  the  disarma¬ 
ment  commission  informed  of  its  progress.1  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  the  committee  would  meet  before  i960,  for  the  General 
Assembly  was  due  to  discuss  disarmament  at  its  forthcoming  session  and 
it  was  known  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  intended  to  address  it  at  the  beginning 
of  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  If,  as  seemed  probable,  new  disarmament 
proposals  were  to  be  outlined  before  the  General  Assembly,  this  could 
mean  a  lengthy  debate,  and  both  sides  would  need  to  complete  their  plans 
before  entering  a  conference. 

Disarmament  did,  in  fact,  dominate  the  early  stages  of  the  fourteenth 
assembly,  with  discussion  ranging  mainly  around  two  comprehensive 
solutions,  one  set  out  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  on  1 7  September,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  the  following  day.  The  British  proposals  envisaged 
a  three-stage  programme  moving  forward  ‘towards  the  abolition  of  all 

1  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  for  the  west ;  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  east.  The  committee  was  approved  by  the  dis¬ 
armament  commission  at  its  meeting  on  io  September. 
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nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  towards  the  reduction  of  other 
weapons  and  armed  forces  to  levels  which  will  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
war’.  The  first  phase  was  to  include  those  parts  of  the  western  proposals 
°f  *957  which  might  be  taken  up  at  once:  an  immediate  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  ‘endorsed  by  other  nations’ ;  agreement  on  maximum  great-power 
force  levels;  and  the  creation  of  an  international  body  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  on  conventional  troops  and  weapons.  At  the  same  time,  the  powers 
were  to  make  studies  of  such  questions  as  the  ‘cut-off’  in  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  inspection  systems  against  surprise  attack,  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,1  and  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  inter¬ 
national  control  organ  to  supervise  the  final  agreement.  The  second  stage 
would  see  the  beginning  of  conventional  reductions,  coupled  with  the 
‘cut-off’  and  the  transfer  of  fissile  material  to  peaceful  purposes.  Agree¬ 
ments  on  surprise  attack  and  outer  space  would  also  come  at  this  juncture. 
The  final  stage  of  the  programme  would  comprise  a  ban  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use  of  ‘nuclear,  chemical,  biological  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction’;  a  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes;  a 
re-examination  of  the  possibility  of  controlling  and  then  eliminating  the 
remaining  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons ;  and  the  final  reductions  of  conven¬ 
tional  armaments.  The  entire  plan  would  depend  on  the  development  of 
control  and  this  would  ultimately  take  the  form  of  an  international  police 
force  working  in  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.2 

The  British  plan  did  not  make  much  impact  on  the  assembly.  Apart 
from  having  to  contend  for  attention  with  the  much  greater  novelty  of  an 
address  by  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Lloyd’s  proposals  in  themselves  seemed  little 
more  than  an  unwieldy  compendium  of  old  provisions  stretching  back 
over  the  last  five  years.  Moreover,  they  were  so  intricately  balanced  that 
it  was  difficult  to  envisage  their  being  carried  out  in  practice.  They  did 
contain  one  new  concession — -namely,  the  abandoning  of  the  previous 
insistence  on  a  link  between  disarmament  and  political  settlements3 — 
but  a  considered  appraisal  was  left  until  after  the  Khrushchev  speech. 

The  essence  of  the  communist  proposals,  as  put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
leader  in  the  course  of  a  long  flamboyant  address,  was  universal  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  within  four  years;  full  details  were  given  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  government  declaration.4  Like  the  British  plan,  the  latter  fell  into 
three  stages,  the  first  two  of  which  were  solely  concerned  with  conventional 

1  On  6  October,  the  Soviet  delegate  proposed  an  international  conference  under  United 
Nations  auspices  to  exchange  experience  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space,  but  continued  to 
oppose  Soviet  participation  in  the  existing  United  Nations  committee. 

2  Documents,  1959,  pp.  91-93. 

3  Possibly  in  the  hope  of  paving  the  way  towards  any  political  settlement  which  might  be 
reached  at  the  summit  conference;  cf.  Mr.  Herter’s  speech  to  the  assembly;  N.Y.  Times,  18  Sep¬ 
tember  1959. 

4  For  the  Khrushchev  speech  and  the  Soviet  declaration,  cf.  Soviet  News,  21  and  22  September 
1959- 
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disarmament.  In  the  first  stage,  great-power  force  levels  were  to  fall  to 
1,700,000  and  650,000  respectively,  that  is,  the  figures  agreed  to  in  1955 
but  since  disclaimed  by  the  west.  The  strength  of  other  national  armies 
was  to  be  decided  either  by  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  by  a  world  conference.  The  second  stage  would  see  the  complete 
demobilization  of  armed  forces  all  over  the  world  (leaving  only  limited 
internal  security  contingents),  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
foreign  bases.  The  final  and  most  sweeping  stage  was  to  include  a  whole 
series  of  measures:  destruction  of  all  ‘nuclear  and  rocket  weapons’,  of ‘the 
materials  of  the  air  force,  and  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons; 
the  end  of  scientific  research  for  weapons  development,  the  abolition  of 
military  organizations  and  national  service,  and  the  diversion  of  public 
funds  from  military  purposes.  To  regulate  the  agreements,  an  interna¬ 
tional  control  body  ‘comprising  all  states’  would  be  set  up,  with  ‘all  the 
facilities  necessary  to  exercise  strict  supervision’,  including  ‘a  system  of 
aerial  observation  and  air  photography  over  the  territories  of  states’. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  three-stage  plan,  Khrushchev  listed  several  partial 
measures,1  referring  to  the  May  1955  proposals  as  a  good  basis  for  agree¬ 
ment.  ‘All  the  pre-requisities’  also  existed,  in  his  view,  for  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

The  Soviet  plan  was  greeted  with  considerable  enthusiasm  by  leaders 
of  the  ‘uncommitted’  nations,  such  as  Nasser,  Nehru,  and  Sukarno;  but 
western  reactions  were  tempered  by  scepticism.  Their  sweeping  character 
and  the  emphasis  on  economic  benefits,  it  was  said,  indicated  that  they 
were  intended  less  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  than  as  propaganda  directed  at 
the  underdeveloped  nations  now  holding  the  majority  in  the  assembly. 
Even  so,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Soviet  leadership  was  genuinely  anxious  to 
use  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  detente  to  secure  a  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  plan  contained  concessions  which  would  have  been  unlikely 
before  the  Khrushchev-Eisenhower  meeting  at  Camp  David.  Of  these 
the  most  significant  was  acceptance  of  the  ‘open  skies’  system  of  aerial 
inspection,  on  which  Eisenhower  had  placed  such  store  at  an  earlier  date.2 
Furthermore,  Khrushchev’s  skilful  presentation  of  the  plan  before  the 
assembly  had  succeeded  in  creating  the  impression  that  Russia  was  ahead 
of  the  west  in  realizing  the  urgent  need  for  a  disarmament  ‘breakthrough’. 
The  western  position,  on  the  other  hand,  was  somewhat  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  new  American  proposals;  it  was  difficult  perhaps  for  some 
to  accept  the  British  plan  as  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  west.  World 

1  These  were:  the  creation  of  ‘a  zone  of  control  and  inspection  with  a  reduction  of  foreign 
troops  on  the  territories  of  the  corresponding  countries  of  Western  Europe’ ;  an  atom-free  zone  in 
central  Europe;  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Europe  and  the  closing  down  of  military- 
bases  on  foreign  soil;  a  non-aggression  pact  between  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Warsaw  treaty  states; 
and  a  surprise  attack  agreement. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  pp.  157,  16 1,  256. 
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comment,  at  any  rate,  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the  Soviet 
scheme ;  and  the  Soviet  government,  by  requesting  a  debate  on  2 1  Septem¬ 
ber,  did  what  it  could  to  maintain  this  monopoly  of  attention.1  In  the 
western  view,  the  central  weakness  of  the  Soviet  plan  was  still  a  vague  and 
ambiguous  attitude  towards  control.  If  the  whole  plan  were  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  four  years- — and  in  some  ways  a  rapid  settlement  seemed  more 
workable  than  the  elaborate  and  precariously  balanced  phases  of  the 
British  scheme — then  it  would  have  to  depend  on  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  international  inspectorate.  But  although  the  new  Soviet 
proposals  accepted  the  principle  of  control,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  how 
soon  or  how  closely  it  was  to  be  implemented.  Nevertheless,  the  coming 
debate  provided  an  opportunity  to  secure  further  definition  of  the  Soviet 
position  in  this  respect. 

The  debate,  which  opened  on  9  October,  also  afforded  the  assembly 
the  chance  of  fastening  on  to  the  cardinal  weakness  of  the  British  plan. 
A  close  scrutiny  of  the  British  proposals  revealed  a  residue  of  nuclear 
weapons  following  the  ‘cut-off’  and  the  transfer  of  fissile  material  to  peace¬ 
ful  uses  in  stage  two.  In  the  light  of  existing  scientific  knowledge,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  foolproof  method  of  identifying  and  destroying  such 
existing  stocks,  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  suggestion  for  a  re-examination  of 
the  possibility  of  the  elimination  of  nuclear  stockpiles  did  not  solve  what 
was  obviously  a  central  problem.  Furthermore,  the  British  plan  gave  no 
assurance  that  the  aircraft  and  missiles  capable  of  delivering  the  remaining 
bombs  would  be  abolished.  It  was  here  that  the  French  delegate,  M. 
Moch,  made  the  most  interesting  contribution  of  the  debate.  The  problem 
of  undetectable  nuclear  capacity  could  only  be  brought  within  reasonable 
limits,  he  suggested,  if  priority  in  any  agreement  were  given  to  the 
elimination  ‘of  all  vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  devices’.2  Although 
this  proposal  radically  altered  the  balance  of  the  proposed  British  three- 
stage  plan,  it  was  welcomed,  in  general  terms,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  27  October.  At  the  same  time  the  American  and  British 
governments  promised  to  make  a  serious  scrutiny  of  the  Soviet  plan  pending 
the  meeting  of  the  ten-nation  committee,3  and  in  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  all  82  members  the  assembly  passed  both  the  Soviet  and  the  British 
proposals  to  the  committee,  which  was  expected  to  meet  early  in  the  new 
year.4 

1  Times,  22  September  1959.  The  explanatory  Soviet  memorandum  pointed  indirectly  to  the 
possibility  of  west  German  nuclear  armament  as  the  source  of  the  present  ‘dangerous  situation  . 
The  endorsement  of  the  Soviet  request  brought  the  total  of  disarmament  questions  before  the 
assembly  to  five. 

2  Ibid.,  23  October  1959. 

3  The  American  delegate,  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  stated  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
resume  talks  on  the  political  as  well  as  the  technical  aspects  of  a  surprise  attack  agreement  when 
the  committee  met. 

4  Cf.  Times,  30  October  1959. 
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The  resumption  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  conference  at  Geneva  coincided 
with  assembly  debates  on  the  future  French  atomic  tests  in  the  Sahara 
and  on  an  Irish  resolution  aimed  at  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  A  recent  scientific  survey  had  shown  that  more  than  twenty 
countries  were  capable,  in  varying  degrees,  of  producing  nuclear  bombs 
and  the  debates  were  a  measure  of  the  widespread  alarm  raised  by  French 
policy.  In  the  French  view,  as  stated  by  M.  Moch  on  4  November  and 
repeated  by  President  de  Gaulle  at  his  press  conference,  France  would 
continue  to  perfect  its  nuclear  arsenal  as  long  as  the  three  existing  nuclear 
powers  refused  to  renounce  theirs,  and  would  not  consider  itself  bound 
by  a  treaty  banning  tests.  France’s  aim,  in  effect,  was  to  hold  the  nuclear 
balance  between  the  ‘Anglo-Saxons’  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  other,  an  extraordinary  ambition  in  view  of  the  disparity 
between  the  resources  involved.  The  proposal  to  abolish  weapon-carriers, 
put  forward  by  M.  Moch,  fitted  in  with  it  since  the  French,  as  yet,  had 
comparatively  few.  But  this  problem,  like  that  of  disarmament,  was  merely 
referred  to  the  ten-nation  committee,  which  was  presented  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  ‘an  international  agreement  .  .  .  whereby  the  powers 
producing  nuclear  weapons  would  refrain  from  handing  over  the  control  of 
such  weapons  to  any  nation  not  possessing  them  and  whereby  the  powers 
not  possessing  such  weapons  would  refrain  from  manufacturing  them’.1 

When  the  nuclear  test-ban  conference  was  resumed  at  Geneva  on  27 
October,  the  two  sides  were  both  still  in  their  previous  positions  with  the 
United  States  and  Britain  once  more  appealing  for  a  joint  seismological 
research  project,  which  had  first  been  raised  in  April,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  countering  with  its  proposal  for  a  small,  fixed  inspection  quota. 
But,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  new  atmosphere  established  at  Camp  David, 
there  was  an  abrupt  and  surprising  change  in  the  Russian  attitude  and  on 
3  November  the  Soviet  delegation  accepted  a  technical  working  group  to 
study  the  latest  data  on  underground  explosions.  This  did  not,  however, 
mean  automatic  progress.2  The  conference  was  soon  bogged  down  in  a 
wrangle  over  the  group’s  terms  of  reference,  since  the  Soviet  view  that 
‘instrument  readings’  were  still  to  be  the  only  criterion  for  inspection 
imposed  too  narrow  a  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  study  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  west.  On  13  November,  therefore,  a  ‘possible  com¬ 
promise  joint  resolution’  was  referred  back  from  Geneva  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned.  Agreement  was  finally  reached  on  24  November  that 
a  free  hand  should  be  given  to  the  scientists  on  the  understanding  that 
neither  delegation  should  be  bound  by  their  findings,  which  were  expected 
within  three  weeks.  Meanwhile,  on  14  December,  a  Soviet  ‘package’ 

1  Guardian,  18  November  1959.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  66  votes  to  o,  with  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union  abstaining. 

2  Times,  4  November  1959. 
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proposal  offered  to  accept  almost  all  the  western  requirements  for  control- 
post  staffing  and  a  two-thirds  majority  rule  on  budgetary  and  financial 
matters — the  last  remaining  items  over  which  the  Russians  had  claimed 
the  right  of  veto — provided  that  the  west  agreed  to  a  control  commission 
of  seven  (three  from  the  east,  three  from  the  west  and  one  neutral).1  But 
since  such  a  commission  operating  by  a  two-thirds  majority  decision  would 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  built-in  veto  on  the  crucial  question  of 
finance,  western  reactions  were  reserved,  and  the  Soviet  offer  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  scientists’  report  issued  to  the  conference  on  19  December. 
It  contained  a  strong  Soviet  repudiation  of  the  American  findings  and 
heavy  criticism  of  the  ‘tendentious  use  of  one-sidedly  developed  material 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  confidence  in  the  control  system’,  that  is, 
the  system  recommended  in  August  1958.  The  only  section  that  had 
produced  unanimous  agreement  was,  ironically,  that  calling  for  improved 
techniques  and  instrumentation  for  distinguishing  between  earthquakes 
and  artificial  explosions.2  One  possible  explanation  of  the  Soviet  refusal  to 
join  a  research  programme  that  would  involve  several  underground 
nuclear  tests  was  that  the  Soviet  government  hoped  to  place  the  onus  for 
resuming  these  tests  on  to  the  west.  If  this  happened  it  could  follow  suit, 
and  meanwhile  it  might  pose  as  the  champion  of  a  comprehensive  ban 
while  making  scientific  co-operation  impossible.  The  pressures  inside  the 
United  States  for  a  resumption  of  underground  testings,  whether  for 
research  or  military  purposes,  were  consequently  building  up  as  the  end 
of  the  voluntary  moratorium  (31  December)  came  closer.  With  a  presi¬ 
dential  election  year  about  to  open,  and  with  political  considerations 
beginning  to  assume  paramount  importance,  the  leaders  of  each  party 
were  said  to  be  split  on  the  issue.  President  Eisenhower’s  reported  position 
was  that  the  United  States  should  receive  the  right  to  resume  testing  if  an 
adequate  treaty  could  not  be  negotiated  at  Geneva,  but  would  meanwhile 
maintain  its  ban.  This  view  was  endorsed  by  Vice-President  Nixon, 
while  an  unqualified  ban  was  supported  by  the  leading  Democratic 
contenders,  Senators  Humphrey  and  Kennedy.  The  most  vigorous 
opponents  of  a  ban  numbered  Governor  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
and  ex- President  Truman,  the  sole  dissenter  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Democratic  advisory  council,  issued  on  20  December,  that  suspension 
be  maintained.3  The  president’s  statement  was  issued  on  29  December: 

1  Guardian,  15  December  1959. 

2  Times,  24  December  1959.  The  possibilities  of  using  enormous  caverns  to  conceal  under¬ 
ground  explosions  were  set  out  in  a  Rand  Corporation  report  published  under  American  govern¬ 
mental  auspices  on  22  December  and  confirmed  by  a  panel  of  American  nuclear  physicists  in 
California  on  29  December;  the  feasibility  of ‘decoupling’  was  also  borne  out  by  British  experi¬ 
ments  in  a  Midlands  limestone  quarry;  cf.  N.Y.  Times,  23  and  30  December  1959;  Guardian, 
2  January  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  9  November  and  21  December  1959. 
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the  moratorium  would  not  be  formally  extended  after  its  expiry  and  the 
United  States  would  feel  free  to  resume  testing,  but  not  without  issuing 
advance  notice;  its  other  nuclear  research  would  continue.1  The  attempts 
by  the  president’s  critics,  notably  Senator  Humphrey,  to  dramatize  the 
announcement  fell  flat.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  America  would  begin 
testing  with  the  summit  conference  only  a  few  months  away,  and  the 
announcement  was  widely  seen  as  an  attempt  to  press  the  Russians  closer 
towards  an  agreement  at  Geneva.  Detailed  Soviet  reactions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  expected  before  the  conference  reassembled  in  the  new  year. 

From  Camp  David  to  the  Summit 

The  successful  conclusion  of  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  the  United  States 
might  be  thought  to  have  made  a  summit  conference  imminent  and  certain. 
In  fact,  it  marked  the  opening  of  a  protracted  debate  as  to  its  timing, 
character,  and  even  its  advisability.  Camp  David  seemed  to  reopen 
dramatically  all  the  possibilities  of  a  new  east-west  relationship  which 
had  been  in  the  air  between  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the  crushing  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  But  until  the  summit  meeting  confirmed  or  denied 
them  there  was  to  be  an  uneasy  lull  in  which  both  the  ‘comforting  cer¬ 
tainties’  of  the  cold  war  and  the  hopes  of  a  detente  found  eloquent  partisans. 
In  the  west,  the  sceptics  such  as  President  de  Gaulle  pointed  to  the  1955 
conference  as  evidence  of  the  superficiality  of  summit  diplomacy,  while 
the  prophets  of  doom  such  as  Dr.  Adenauer  continued  to  see  concessions 
as  the  prelude  to  a  western  collapse.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
took  the  line  of  Eisenhower  and  Macmillan,  the  summit  offered  one  of  the 
few  remaining  opportunities  to  negotiate  a  way  out  of  the  possibly  fatal 
east-west  impasse  and  create  a  basis  for  future  understanding.  Nor  were 
these  differences  of  assessment  confined  to  the  west.  The  autumn  of  1959 
was  marked  by  the  renewal  of  the  dispute  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  first  raised  in  1957,  over  the  validity  of  Khrushchev’s  concept  of 
competitive  coexistence.  It  was  evident  during  the  Soviet  leader’s  visit  to 
Peking  for  the  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
that  his  rapprochement  with  Eisenhower  had  not  been  well  received.  In  the 
Chinese  view,  the  hostility  of  the  United  States  to  communism  had  not 
been  changed  in  any  significant  way  by  Eisenhower’s  professions  of  peace, 
and  there  was  consequently  nothing  to  gain  from  a  policy  of  detente. 
Underlying  this  argument  there  was  probably  a  fear  that  Russia  might 
make  concessions  at  China’s  expense,  and  in  this  respect  there  were 
resemblances  between  the  position  of  China  in  the  communist  camp  and 
of  west  Germany  in  the  western  alliance.  From  a  Chinese  point  of  view 
there  were  three  particularly  sensitive  areas — Taiwan,  general  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests — and  with  talks  continuing  on  the  second 

1  Public  Papers,  1959,  p.  883. 
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and  projected  on  the  third,  the  Chinese  government  might  feel  that  it  had 
substantial  reasons  for  opposing  coexistence.  For  the  moment,  however, 
the  Chinese  were  unable  to  influence  the  progress  to  the  summit.  But  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  serious  weakness  of  the  detente  achieved  at  Camp  David 
that  it  apparently  depended  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  personal 
policies  and  the  personal  aspirations  of  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev.  The 
prestige  of  both  leaders  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  meeting 
but  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  they  would  be  able  to  carry  their  allies 
(or  their  internal  critics)  with  them.1 

In  these  circumstances  there  were  obvious  reasons  why  it  seemed  im¬ 
portant  that  the  conference  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  and  at  any 
rate  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Any  delay  meant  running  the  risk  that 
the  spirit  of  Camp  David  would  evaporate  before  it  was  put  to  the  test. 
Mr.  Macmillan,  in  particular,  who  had  been  the  first  western  leader  to 
take  up  the  idea  of  a  summit  meeting,  was  doubly  anxious  to  see  results  in 
view  of  the  general  election  due  to  be  held  in  Great  Britain  on  8  October. 
But  his  forecast  on  30  September  that  the  date  of  the  talks  would  be  settled 
‘within  a  few  days’  met  with  a  polite  rebuff  from  the  White  House,2  and 
once  the  election  was  over,  Macmillan  was  reported  to  have  agreed  with 
Eisenhower  on  early  December  as  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  meeting. 
The  period  between  mid-December  and  early  February  would  be  out  of 
the  question  in  view  of  the  traditional  presidential  preoccupation  with 
the  new  session  of  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  Eisenhower  was  said  to 
have  come  round  to  the  British  concept  of  a  series  of  summit  talks,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  detailed  negotiations  at  foreign  ministers’  level.3  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev,  speaking  at  Vladivostok  on  his  way  home  from  Peking,  had  also 
stated  that  the  meeting  ‘may  apparently  be  called  this  autumn  or  winter’.4 
But  this  remarkable  unanimity  on  an  early  meeting  failed  to  take  account 
of  France.  There  were  already  suspicions  that  President  de  Gaulle  was 
not  convinced  of  the  value  of  an  early  meeting  and  might  wish  to  demon¬ 
strate  France’s  power  to  dictate  the  summit  timetable,  and  these  were 
confirmed  by  an  official  statement  put  out  in  Paris  on  2 1  October.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  French  government,  this  statement  declared,  the  conference 
should  not  be  held  before  the  spring  of  i960;  the  western  powers  should 
spend  the  intervening  months  in  careful  preparation,  and,  in  particular, 
a  meeting  of  western  leaders  should  first  be  held.  The  scope  of  the 

1  For  some  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints,  see  the  speeches  by  Khrushchev  in  Soviet  News,  i  and 
14  October  1959;  A.  M.  Halpern’s  article  ‘Communist  China  and  Peaceful  Coexistence’  in  the 
China  Quarterly,  i960,  no.  3;  speeches  by  Mr.  Herter  and  Mr.  George  Kennan,  Guardian,  17 
November,  and  Times,  18  December  1959?  an  address  by  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Guardian, 
19  November  1959. 

2  Times,  1  and  6  October  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  12  October  1959.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  said  to  have  raised  no  objection. 

4  Soviet  News,  8  October  1959. 
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conference,  ‘which  could  be  decisive  for  peace’,  should  in  the  French  view 
be  ‘the  problems  which  divide  the  world’,  and  the  prerequisites  for  any 
meeting  were  proof — presumably  to  be  furnished  from  the  Soviet  side — of 
a  genuine  detente  in  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  in  South-East  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa.1 

These  extraordinary  proposals  were  so  completely  at  variance  with 
anything  thus  far  suggested  either  from  the  Soviet  or  from  the  American 
side  that  they  almost  defied  comment.  What  was  clear,  however,  was  that 
they  diminished  the  likelihood  of  agreement  in  every  possible  respect. 
By  delaying  the  conference  they  jeopardized  a  year  of  diplomatic  work; 
the  agenda  suggested  by  France  offered  nothing  better  than  an  exchange 
of  generalities;  and  the  conditions  set  out  by  de  Gaulle  not  only  exceeded 
anything  that  President  Eisenhower  had  laid  down,  but  demanded  the 
impossible  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  no  suggestion  of  reciprocal  concessions 
by  the  west.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  French  attitude  seemed 
to  be  that  de  Gaulle  was  determined  to  reassert  the  great-power  status 
which  membership  of  the  summit  quartet  gave  France.  Pending  the 
meeting,  further  illustrations  of  the  equality  that  France  claimed  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  to  be  a  visit  by  Khrushchev,  announced 
on  23  October,  and,  possibly,  the  explosion  of  the  first  French  atomic 
device.  At  first,  it  was  hoped  that  Washington  would  be  able  to  override 
Paris.  President  Eisenhower  on  22  October  revealed  that  he  had  sent 
personal  letters  to  his  colleagues  stating  his  willingness  to  return  to  Europe 
‘at  any  time’  to  pave  the  way  for  a  summit  conference  ‘by  the  end  of  the 
year’.2  The  British  prime  minister  still  appeared  to  be  pressing  hard  for 
an  early  conference3  and  the  stated  Soviet  and  west  German  attitudes 
had  not  changed.  But  the  hopes  of  a  meeting  before  February  dissolved 
with  Eisenhower’s  announcement  on  28  October  that  President  de  Gaulle 
would  not  be  ready  to  attend  a  ‘western  summit’  meeting  before  mid- 
December.4  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  date  of  the  western  leaders’ 
talks  had  been  fixed  for  19  December  in  Paris.  This  was  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  serious,  blow  to  the  hopes  aroused  in  September,  and 
postponement  having  once  been  accepted,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  further  pretexts  for  delay. 

Nevertheless  President  Eisenhower  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  assert  his 
leadership,  and  on  4  November  it  was  announced  that,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  western  heads  of  state  in  Paris,  he  would  undertake  an  unprece¬ 
dented  world  tour,  including  visits  to  Rome,  Ankara,  Karachi,  Kabul,  New 
Delhi,  Tehran,  Athens,  and  Rabat.5  This  was  to  be  personal  diplomacy 

1  Times,  22  October  1959. 

2  Public  Papers,  1959,  p.  732.  The  president  was  presumably  anxious  to  achieve  the  summit 
before  the  approach  of  the  1 960  election  narrowed  down  his  bargaining  power. 

3  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  612,  coll.  77-80.  4  Public  Papers,  1959,  p.  747. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  766.  Tunis  and  Madrid  were  later  added  to  the  itinerary. 
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on  the  grand  scale,  the  main  object  of  which  apparently  was  to  convince 
neutralist  opinion  that  the  United  States  was  moving  nearer  to  Nehru’s 
concept  of  coexistence,  and  that  he  personally  was  genuinely  desirous  of 
ending  the  cold  war  in  Europe.1  But  though  the  tour  was  a  great  personal 
triumph  for  Eisenhower,  it  could  in  the  nature  of  things  have  no  direct 
influence  on  the  attitudes  of  the  United  States’  N.A.T.O.  allies,  and  here, 
as  soon  as  the  discussion  of  the  summit  agenda  began,  it  became  evident 
that  a  paralysing  divergence  of  opinion  separated  the  western  powers. 
Once  again  the  old  question  came  to  the  fore:  what  was  to  be  the  main 
topic  of  discussion?  Now  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  summit 
meeting  would  not  take  place  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  ten-nation 
disarmament  committee  there  were  logical  reasons  for  suggesting  that 
disarmament  should  be  the  main  topic  for  the  heads  of  government,  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  review  the  committee’s  work  and  pass  on  directives 
for  further  study.  This  was  particularly  so  since  both  Eisenhower  and 
Khrushchev  were  known  to  have  a  special  interest  in  a  disarmament 
agreement.  For  the  American  president  it  was  ‘almost  the  greatest  thing 
that  could  now  be  achieved’,2  the  crown,  perhaps,  of  what  he  hoped  would 
be  his  final  successful  year  in  the  White  House.  To  the  Soviet  prime  minis¬ 
ter  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
seven-year  plan  announced  at  the  twenty-first  party  congress.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Adenauer,  who  had  always  favoured  a  comprehensive  (and  therefore 
non-discriminatory)  solution  to  the  disarmament  question,  also  expressed 
the  view  that  this  should  be  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  consideration  of 
the  four  powers.  It  was  also  argued,  with  some  reason,  that  the  conference 
should  set  its  seal  on  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  as  the  first  practical 
step  towards  a  full  disarmament  agreement.  But  in  regard  to  the  central 
question  of  Berlin  the  position  was  more  obscure.  Great  Britain  continued 
to  press  for  an  interim  Berlin  settlement  at  the  summit  and  the  promise  of 
some  such  arrangement  was  implicit  in  the  Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
communique  issued  at  Camp  David.3  The  president,  however,  had  not 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  the  case,  and  there  were  some  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  west  might  try  to  postpone  a  settlement  yet  again,  even 
if  it  could  not  avoid  the  subject.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  emphasis  on  disarma¬ 
ment  was  perfectly  consistent  with  a  wish  to  prevent  the  question  of  Berlin 
from  being  brought  up.  The  federal  chancellor  had  never  made  a  secret 
of  his  belief  that  any  change  in  the  Berlin  status  quo  would  damage  the 

1  In  a  speech  to  the  Indian  parliament  on  io  December,  Eisenhower  called  for  ‘a  five-year 
or  a  fifty-year  plan  against  mistrust  and  misgiving  and  a  fixation  on  the  wrongs  of  the  past’. 
A  major  part  of  the  sums  saved  by  disarmament  should,  he  said,  be  devoted  to  a  ‘fund  for  world 
aid  and  reconstruction’ ;  N.  T.  Times,  1 1  December  1 959. 

2  Public  Papers ,  1959,  p.  753. 

3  Mr.  George  Kennan  was  among  those  who  envisaged  an  interim  Berlin  agreement  as  the 
most  to  be  expected  from  the  summit;  Guardian,  23  October  1959. 
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west,  and  the  sudden  reversal  of  his  previous  insistence  on  having  both 
Berlin  and  Germany  on  an  east-west  agenda  indicated  a  heightened 
German  fear  of  this  possibility.1  France  appeared  to  be  the  only  western 
power  to  share  the  German  view  on  the  Berlin  issue,  and  it  was  reported 
that  de  Gaulle  still  remained  unconvinced  of  the  necessity  for  an  immediate 
settlement.  At  his  second  press  conference  on  io  November,  the  French 
president  was  careful  to  warn  his  listeners  that  the  purpose  of  the  summit 
conference  must  not  be  ‘conversations  that  might  be  superficial  .  .  .  or  .  .  . 
that  would  end  in  some  hastily  patched-up  agreement’,  such  as  previous 
high-level  meetings  (including  Munich)  had  produced.  In  the  French 
view,  the  conference  should  ‘open  the  way  to  the  practical  settlement  of 
.  .  .  the  armaments  race,  the  poverty  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
unwarranted  interference  in  the  affairs  of  others,  the  fate  of  Germany, 
the  dangerous  situation  in  the  Orient,  in  Africa,  in  Asia’.  A  further 
proposal  for  a  second  ‘western  summit’  in  April  to  discuss  policy  in  the 
light  of  de  Gaulle’s  conversations  with  Khrushchev  implied,  if  accepted 
by  the  other  western  powers,  setting  back  the  date  of  the  main  meeting 
still  further.2 

The  French  and  German  attitudes  towards  the  summit  aggravated  a 
conflict  with  Great  Britain  which  had  been  apparent  for  some  time,3  and 
when  the  British  foreign  secretary  visited  Paris  on  11-12  November  and 
Macmillan  and  Adenauer  met  a  week  later  to  try  to  thrash  out  a  common 
western  front,  the  existing  differences  were  not  slow  in  making  themselves 
felt.  The  outcome  of  the  meetings  was  a  ‘tentative  agreement’  on  a  sum¬ 
mit  agenda  which,  in  the  view  of  most  commentators,  represented  a  defeat 
for  the  United  Kingdom.4  Great  Britain,  it  seems,  had  been  forced  to 
make  two  major  concessions.  Although  there  was  no  longer  any  mention 
of  the  extensive  French  proposals,  it  seems  that  the  British  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  French  government  agreeing  to  drop  them  had  conceded  that 
Berlin  should  only  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  western  ‘peace  plan’ 
laid  before  the  foreign  ministers  at  Geneva  in  May.  In  other  words, 
France  and  Germany  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the  concept  of  an  in¬ 
separable  ‘package’  which  the  Geneva  conference  had  shown  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  The  only  hope  of  circumventing  this  retrogressive  proposal, 
if  it  were  accepted  by  Washington,  would  be  for  the  summit  talks  to 
repeat  the  Geneva  pattern;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  done 

1  Dr.  Adenauer’s  personal  rapprochement  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  continued  with  the  delivery  of 
a  second  Soviet  letter  on  15  October.  This  was  later  revealed  to  have  offered  Bonn  a  separate 
peace  treaty,  and  certainly  produced  a  remarkable  softening  in  the  chancellor’s  tone;  cf.  Guardian, 
19  October  1959. 

2  The  official  English  text  of  de  Gaulle’s  statement  is  in  Speeches  &  Press  Conferences,  No.  145, 
issued  by  the  French  Embassy  Information  Service  in  New  York. 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  81. 

4  Guardian,  18  November  1959. 
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in  the  week  or  ten  days  at  the  disposal  of  the  heads  of  government.  The 
second  British  concession  was  suspected  to  be  the  burial  of  the  so-called 
Macmillan  plan  for  a  controlled  arms  zone  in  central  Europe,  which  had 
caused  such  an  uproar  in  Bonn  earlier  in  the  year.  Like  Berlin,  this  also 
was  to  stay  safely  embedded  in  the  ‘peace  plan’.  Both  these  suppositions 
were  confirmed  early  in  December.  In  the  first  place,  de  Gaulle  was 
reported  to  have  assured  Adenauer,  during  the  latter’s  visit  to  Paris  on 
1  and  2  December,  that  France  would  support  him  in  opposing  any 
change  in  the  status  of  Berlin,  and  this  was  coupled  with  a  German  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘we  are  fully  agreed,  not  only  with  the  French  but  also  with  the 
British  government,  that  the  western  plan  [for  Berlin  and  Germany] 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  Geneva  conference  must  be  regarded 
as  a  single  package’.  That  the  plan  for  a  zone  of  limited  armaments  had 
been  dropped  was  confirmed  by  an  address  by  Adenauer  to  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  party  of  the  C.D.U.  in  which  he  stated  that  the  question  would  not 
be  discussed  at  the  summit  conference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  un¬ 
certain  whether  this  statement  represented  the  views  of  Washington,  for 
Mr.  Herter,  in  a  widely  discussed  speech  delivered  in  New  York  on 
16  November,  had  appeared  to  take  a  contrary  line.  In  the  American 
secretary  of  state’s  view,  as  expressed  in  New  York,  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  ‘ground  rules  for  the  great  competition  which  dominates  our  time 
.  .  .  to  temper  acute  political  problems  which  cannot  now  be  fully  solved’. 
To  the  west  German  press,  this  seemed  like  an  intimation  of  surrender, 
but  elsewhere  it  was  greeted  as  the  foretaste  of  a  more  liberal  American 
policy.1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  ‘western  summit’  were  disap¬ 
pointing  to  those  who  had  expected  a  decisive  lead  from  the  United  States. 
President  Eisenhower  came  direct  to  France  from  his  highly  successful 
world  tour  and  the  outcome  of  the  Paris  talks  seemed  to  bring  out  his 
inability  to  progress  beyond  spreading  goodwill  to  the  infinitely  harder 
task  of  driving  home  a  policy.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  Paris 
conversations  whether  the  rumoured  compromises  of  the  previous  month 
represented,  or  did  not  represent,  the  president’s  own  approach.  It  was, 
after  all,  with  a  view  to  breaking  the  deadlock  which  proposals  of  this 
sort  were  bound  to  produce  that  Eisenhower  had  swung  United  States 
policy  on  to  a  new  tack.  Berlin,  as  Khrushchev  had  foreseen,  was  still  the 
touchstone  for  western  policies;  but  the  Paris  talks  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  the  interim  western  proposals  of  July  still  stood,  or  whether  as 
the  west  German  government  claimed— the  reaffirmation  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1958  statements  by  the  four  powers  and  by  the  N.A.T.O.  council 
cancelled  them  out.  The  immediate  answer  was  to  delegate  detailed 
preparation  of  the  western  position  to  a  steering  committee  and  three 

1  Cf.  ibid.,  17  November  1959. 
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working  groups  in  Washington.  On  21  December,  the  formal  invitation 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  sent  out,  proposing  a  conference  in  Paris,  the 
first  in  a  series  to  be  held  ‘from  time  to  time  in  each  other’s  countries  to 
discuss  the  main  problems  affecting  the  attainment  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  world’.  This  invitation  was  accepted  without  delay,  together  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  ten-nation  disarmament  committee  should  meet 
in  Geneva  on  15  March.  The  date  of  the  summit  meeting  was  fixed 
at  16  May. 

The  invitation  to  Khrushchev  and  its  acceptance  were  at  any  rate 
progress  of  a  sort.  A  year  that  had  opened  in  the  grip  of  a  serious  crisis 
had  at  least  ended,  after  much  tortuous  negotiation,  with  the  promise  of 
a  high-level  meeting.  But  the  most  recent  formulation  of  western  policy, 
as  devised  under  French  and  German  pressure,  did  not  offer  much  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  successful  outcome.  Given  a  continuation  of  ‘the  spirit  of  Camp 
David’,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  summit  meeting  might 
see  the  beginning  of  a  new  modus  vivendi ,  and  there  were  those  who  believed 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  Berlin  agreement  which  had  eluded  the  foreign 
ministers  at  Geneva,  and  also  to  a  test-ban  treaty.  One  favourable  augury 
was  a  speech  by  M.  Couve  de  Murville  to  the  French  National  Assembly 
on  28  December  in  which,  contrary  to  the  earlier  views  of  de  Gaulle,  he 
accepted  the  possibility  of  a  Berlin  agreement.1  On  the  other  hand,  the 
western  negotiating  position,  already  weakened  by  delay,  by  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Berlin  situation,  and  by  the  failure  to  frame  a  united 
policy,  was  further  reduced  by  the  onset  of  the  American  presidential 
election.  It  was  well  known  that  the  administration  (if  not  its  non-political 
president)  would  prefer  to  avoid  decisive  new  commitments  on  the  eve 
of  the  presidential  campaign  and  this  implied  that  nothing  of  importance 
would  be  agreed  at  the  summit,  or  more  probably  until  after  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Eisenhower’s  successor.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  look  forward  to  the  conference  with  relative  confidence.  Chinese 
criticisms  of  the  line  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  if  increasingly  vocal,  were  no 
obstacle  so  long  as  the  American  leadership  was  willing  to  maintain  the 
existing  detente,  and  the  achievement  of  the  meeting  itself  could  be  regarded 
as  a  considerable  personal  triumph  for  Khrushchev.  But  if  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  Moscow  had  anything  to  lose  from  a  conference,  even  after 
a  considerable  delay,  postponement  certainly  made  positive  results  less 
rather  than  more  likely ;  indeed,  the  pattern  of  events  in  the  early  months 
of  1 960  bore  out  the  fears  of  those  who  had  warned  the  west  against  delay¬ 
ing  the  summit  conference.  If  a  meeting  had  followed  close  after  Camp 
David,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  develop  a  broader  detente  on  the 
basis  of  what  was  scarcely  more  than  a  personal  understanding  between 

1  This  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  the  Elysee  was  much 
commented  upon;  cf.  Times ,  29  December  1959. 
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the  leadeis  of  the  two  blocs.  As  it  was,  the  relaxation  in  tension  remained 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  each  side  used  the  interval  to  manoeuvre 
into  a  position  of  strength  before  the  negotiations,  seeking  to  probe  its 
opponent  s  possible  weaknesses  by  more  provocation.1  By  the  spring, 
although  it  was  certain  that  the  conference  would  take  place,  the  hopes  of 
substantial  progress  which  many  observers  had  entertained  in  the  autumn 
had  dwindled  to  a  realization  that  little  would  probably  come  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  measures  of  Soviet  confidence  was  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  s  announcement  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  14  January  of  huge  cuts 
in  the  armed  forces  which,  he  stated,  would  free  1,200,000  men  and  bring 
the  level  of  military  power  down  to  just  under  2\  million.  This  was  the 
cleaiest  expression  so  far  of  Soviet  commitment  to  a  strategy  based  on 
nuclear  missiles,  which,  as  Khrushchev  himself  had  earlier  suggested, 
might  be  used  to  bring  pressure  on  the  west  in  the  coming  disarmament 
negotiations.2  Speaking  of  the  summit,  Khrushchev  proposed  the  inclusion 
in  the  agenda  of  an  item  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  which  seemed 
to  assume  that  there  would  be  no  agreement  at  Geneva  before  May.  As  a 
reminder  to  the  west  that  Soviet  pressure  had  not  entirely  relaxed,  he  also 
made  this  an  occasion  to  revive  the  threat  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
east  Germany — though  on  this  occasion  without  a  time-limit — which  had 
been  absent  from  Soviet  policy  statements  for  some  time.  This  followed 
rapidly  on,  and  was  evidently  provoked  by,  Adenauer’s  claim  to  exercise 
a  veto  over  the  four-power  discussion  of  Berlin,  made  in  a  speech  to  the 
Berlin  chamber  of  deputies  delivered  on  1 1  January  in  the  presence  of 
the  three  western  commandants.3  Statements  such  as  this,  particularly 
when  made  in  Berlin  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  Federal  Republic,  could 
only  provide  ammunition  for  the  Soviet  propaganda  barrage  against  the 
west  German  government,  which  began  in  December  and  continued  until 
the  eve  of  the  conference.4  The  comparative  restraint  of  the  earlier  Khrush- 
chev-Adenauer  correspondence  was  soon  lost  in  a  stream  of  accusations 

1  Two  incidents  were  created  in  February,  neither  of  which  came  to  anything.  The  first, 
manufactured  by  Russia,  involved  the  western  military  missions  in  Potsdam;  the  second  was  a 
repetition  of  the  American  refusal  to  accept  a  height  limitation  on  the  Berlin  air  corridors;  cf. 
Guardian,  24  February  and  1  March  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  15  and  2  January  i960.  During  the  second  half  of  January,  two  Soviet  intercontinental 
missiles  with  an  alleged  range  of  nearly  8,000  miles  were  said  to  have  been  successfully  tested  in 
the  Pacific;  the  United  States  took  comfort  from  the  equally  successful  test  firings  of  the  Atlas 
missile,  with  its  reputed  range  of  over  5,000  miles. 

3  Times,  12  January  i960.  The  chancellor  was  said  by  Herr  Brandt  to  share  his  own  views 
about  Berlin.  These  were :  (i)  four-power  responsibility  for  Berlin,  (ii)  continuation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  relations  between  west  Berlin  and  west  Germany,  (iii)  guarantee  of  rights  of  access,  (iv)  no 
new  agreement  without  the  approval  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  (v)  freedom  of  movement  across  the 
sector  boundaries;  ibid.,  1  February  i960. 

4  The  campaign  opened  with  a  Soviet  note  of  20  December  to  which  Bonn  replied  in  April, 
and  included  a  further  exchange  of  letters  between  Adenauer  and  Khrushchev.  The  controversy 
over  Bonn’s  search  for  Spanish  supply  bases  in  late  February  provided  another  opportune 
moment  for  a  Soviet  note;  cf.  below,  p.  98-99. 
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of  revived  German  militarism  which  the  chancellor  was  quick  to  point 
to  as  evidence  of  the  need  for  an  uncompromising  western  stand  on 
Berlin.  The  United  States  in  its  turn  seemed  to  be  doing  little  to  make 
Soviet  propaganda  less  credible.  Late  in  January,  the  defence  committee 
of  the  Bundestag  in  Bonn  approved  the  purchase  of  the  American  Sergeant 
missile  for  the  Bundeswehr,  and  President  Eisenhower,  at  a  press  conference 
on  3  February,  intimated  that  Washington  might  be  prepared  to  liberalize 
atomic  energy  legislation  so  as  to  give  its  allies  access  to  information  and 
possibly  to  weapons  at  present  withheld  from  them.  Although  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  personal  kite  flown  to  test  allied  reactions,  of  which  nothing 
more  was  heard,1  its  effects  in  eastern  Europe  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  other  than  unfortunate.  Furthermore,  the  threat  of  west  Ger¬ 
man  nuclear  armament  provoked  a  parallel  demand  for  atomic  weapons 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  and  on  28  January  Ulbricht 
announced  that  east  Germany  would  soon  ask  the  Soviet  Union  for 
‘modern  rocket  weapons’.  This  provocative  statement  also  helped  to 
poison  the  atmosphere,  although  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Warsaw  treaty  powers  issued  in  Moscow  on  4  February,2  which 
contained  nothing  new  and  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  formal 
restatement  of  the  known  Soviet  position  on  Germany,  including  a  col¬ 
lective  threat  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  east  German 
government  and  a  denunciation  of  west  German  military  policy.  To 
western  observers  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
conflict  between  the  declaration  and  the  speech  of  the  Chinese  observer 
(published  in  Peking  but  not  in  Moscow),  which  gave  some  indication  of 
how  wide  the  gap  was  between  Russian  and  Chinese  estimates  of  the 
immediate  future. 

If  Moscow  remained  resolutely  indifferent  to  the  attacks  of  its  critics, 
Washington  in  February  appeared  to  at  least  one  commentator  to  be 
losing  its  nerve  as  the  summit  drew  nearer.3  The  secretary  of  state’s 
remarks  at  his  press  conference  on  8  February  certainly  gave  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  avoid  the  conclusion  implicit  in  the 
Camp  David  agreement — that  the  specific  question  of  Berlin  was  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  summit  conference.  It  seemed  that  the  administration 
had  given  up  whatever  plans  it  had  for  an  interim  settlement  and  was  now 
concerned  only  to  maintain  the  status  quo.4  In  this  connexion,  the  entire 
western  alliance  was  gravely  embarrassed  by  talk  in  Bonn  of  an  all-party 
declaration  on  Berlin,  which,  while  purporting  to  concede  the  four-power 
status  of  the  city,  would  have  made  the  whole  of  Berlin  part  of  the  Federal 

1  Times,  4  February  i960.  2  Guardian,  29  January;  Times,  6  February  i960. 

3  Guardian,  6  February  i960. 

4  Times,  10  February  i960.  ‘An  almost  chronic  pessimism  pervades  all  discussion  of  prospects 
for  the  summit  negotiations  .  .  .’. 
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Republic  and  given  the  republic  a  right  of  veto  over  any  change  in  its 
status.  Although  the  declaration  was  dropped,  it  was  an  indication  of  the 
lengths  to  which  some  federal  politicians  were  prepared  to  go  to  prevent 
what  they  believed  would  be  an  allied  ‘surrender’  at  the  summit.1  The 
debate  in  the  Bundestag  made  it  clear  that  the  major  part  of  political 
opinion  in  west  Germany  was  behind  the  chancellor  in  his  efforts  to 
avoid  an  isolated  Berlin  settlement,  and  in  this  united  atmosphere  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  Free  Democrats  for  talks  with  east  Germany 
were  sharply  rejected.  But  the  chancellor  was  unable  during  his  visit  to 
Washington  in  March  to  extract  more  from  the  United  States  than  a 
guarantee  that  ‘preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  west  Berlin 
and  their  right  of  self-determination  must  underlie  any  future  agreement 
affecting  the  city’.  It  was  this  which  probably  prompted  his  suggestion 
on  16  March  for  a  plebiscite  in  west  Berlin,  on  the  single  issue  of  whether 
the  Berliners  favoured  a  change  in  the  city’s  status,  in  the  hope  that  an 
overwhelming  negative  vote  would  present  the  summit  meeting  with  a 
fait  accompli.  To  many  observers  this  seemed  a  deliberate  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  President  Eisenhower  had  made  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  was  quite  determined  to  preserve  the  essential  features  of 
the  present  status  in  any  new  agreement — that  is,  access  rights,  the  con¬ 
tinued  presence  of  western  garrisons,  and  the  freedom  of  the  population. 
What  was  apparently  undecided  were  the  elements  that  the  west  could 
regard  as  non-essential.  But  though  it  was  generally  agreed  that  a  plebis¬ 
cite  would  be  out  of  place  over  a  matter  which  exclusively  concerned  the 
occupying  powers,  it  was  also  argued  that  if  its  scope  were  carefully  defined, 
it  could  be  a  means  of  securing  the  diplomatic  initiative  and  possibly  act 
as  a  pilot  scheme  for  an  all-German  referendum.  The  latter  was  reported 
to  have  been  proposed  (perhaps  prematurely)  by  Mr.  Herter,  but  it  was 
quickly  side-stepped  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,2  who  made  it  clear  that  for  him 
German  self-determination  meant  the  consent  of  the  governments  and 
not  of  the  governed.  No  one,  surprisingly  enough,  cared  to  admit  that  an 
all-German  referendum  was  as  much  of  a  dream  in  prevailing  conditions 
as  free  elections,  and  those  in  the  west  who  seriously  believed  in  it  were  in 
the  grip  of  a  dangerous  illusion,  especially  with  the  summit  only  weeks 
away. 

By  this  time,  official  American  expectations  of  the  conference  were 
reduced  almost  to  nil.  Mr.  Herter,  testifying  before  the  Senate  foreign 
relations  committee  on  22  March,  revealed  a  personal  belief  that  the 

1  Ibid.,  9  February  i960.  Equally  unjustified  in  law  was  Herr  Ulbricht’s  assumption,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Adenauer  of  26  January,  that  west  Berlin  formed  part  of  east  Germany.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  during  the  next  few  months. 

2  In  a  news  conference  at  Jakarta  on  29  February,  towards  the  close  of  a  tour  of  India, 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan.  President  Eisenhower  visited  Latin  America  at  about  the 
same  time. 
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differences  between  east  and  west  over  Berlin  and  Germany  were  too 
substantial  to  be  resolved  in  the  time  available  at  the  summit,  adding  that 
he  doubted  whether  any  very  important  decisions  would  be  taken. 
Furthermore,  he  seemed  to  imply,  President  Eisenhower  was  only  going 
to  Paris  at  the  instigation  of  Britain  and  France  so  as  not  to  be  accused  of 
rigidity.  There  would  be  no  agenda  since  the  talks  were  to  be  largely 
exploratory.1  In  many  eyes,  this  loss  of  drive  was  a  disheartening  contrast 
with  the  continued  ebullience  of  Khrushchev.  All  through  his  visit  to 
France,  from  23  March  to  3  April,  the  Soviet  prime  minister  lost  no 
opportunity  to  reiterate  his  views  on  Berlin  and  a  separate  peace  treaty, 
or  to  attempt  (unsuccessfully)  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Paris  and  Bonn 
by  reviving  memories  of  the  war.2 

On  12  April  the  western  foreign  ministers  met  in  Washington  to  discuss 
summit  policy  in  the  light  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  working 
groups.  Although  the  meeting  provided  few  clues  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
western  proposals,  the  rapid  German  acquiescence  in  the  ‘agreed  position’ 
formulated  on  13  April  suggested  to  some  that  the  United  States  had  not 
dropped  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite.3  The  secretary  of  state  had  stated  on 
4  April  that  both  reunification  and  a  peace  treaty  should  be  reached  ‘on 
the  basis  of  free  plebiscites’ ;  his  under-secretary,  Mr.  Dillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaking  on  24  April,  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
interim  arrangements  to  reduce  tensions  in  Berlin  and  lessen  present 
dangers.4  But  the  tone  of  both  speeches  was  basically  uncompromising, 
and  their  sharp  criticism  of  Soviet  policy  in  Germany  was  a  warning  that 
the  United  States  had  not  changed  its  attitude  to  the  Soviet  proposals. 
And  if  they  did  not  perhaps  quite  mark  the  reversion  to  the  cold  war 
which  Moscow  complained  of,  they  did  nothing  to  lessen  the  feeling  that 
Washington  had  yet  to  be  convinced  either  of  the  value  or  of  the  necessity 
of  an  interim  settlement.  The  aim  appeared  to  be,  instead,  to  bolster 
German  morale  by  talking  of  schemes  for  reunification  and  by  defending 
Dr.  Adenauer  against  Soviet  attacks.  In  other  words,  it  seemed,  no 
concrete  decisions  were  to  come  out  of  the  summit :  both  speakers  stressed 
the  tentative  nature  of  the  talks  so  far  as  Berlin  was  concerned,  and  threw 
their  emphasis  on  disarmament.  The  disappointed  Soviet  reaction  to 
these  pronouncements  was  voiced  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at 
Baku  on  25  April,  which  was  interpreted  by  many  western  observers  as 
giving  the  death-blow  to  the  summit.5  It  was  probably  more  true  to  say 
that  by  spelling  out  in  detail  the  consequences  to  the  western  position  in 
Berlin  of  a  peace  treaty  with  east  Germany,  the  Soviet  leadership  was 
indicating  its  determination  not  to  let  the  west  by-pass  Berlin  at  the 

1  Guardian,  23  March  i960.  2  Times,  25  March  and  4  April  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  14  April  i960.  4  D.S.B.,  25  April  i960,  p.  538,  and  9  May  i960,  p.  724. 

5  Soviet  News,  27  April  i960. 
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summit.  President  Eisenhower,  at  least,  was  the  first  to  play  down  the 
talk  of  another  ultimatum.1  Even  if  nothing  were  to  come  of  it,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  too  valuable  a  political  asset  for  the  United  States’  administra¬ 
tion  to  want  to  prevent  it  from  meeting.  It  was  depressing  to  see,  however, 
that  the  past  eighteen  months  had  done  remarkably  little  to  change  the 
basic  policies  of  either  side  on  this  issue.2  There  seemed  to  be  no  chance 
that  this  would  happen  until  the  west  faced  the  fact  of  a  divided  Germany 
and  until  Russia  admitted  the  essential  western  interest  in  Berlin.  The 
progressive  economic  integration  of  the  two  Germanys  into  their  respec¬ 
tive  power  groupings  during  the  past  year — marked  by  west  German 
membership  of  the  E.E.C.  and,  in  the  east,  by  the  conclusion  of  an  oil 
pipeline  agreement  linking  the  communist  bloc  and  by  the  hurried  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  socialization  of  east  German  agriculture  in  time  for  the 
summit — had  heavily  emphasized  the  permanence  of  the  status  quo.  On 
the  eve  of  the  i960  summit  conference  there  was  little  prospect  that  the 
powers  would,  or  could,  achieve  anything  more  ambitious  than  a  short¬ 
term  arrangement  for  Berlin  only  slightly  less  unsatisfactory  to  both  sides. 
But  if  the  leaders  of  east  and  west  came  to  Paris  ready  to  give  a  new  lease 
of  life  to  the  detente  which  had  precariously  survived  the  winter  (and  they 
had  no  reason  not  to) ,  then  the  conditions  for  the  spread  of  realism  would 
at  least  be  maintained. 

The  U-2  affair  and  the  summit  conference 

Although  expectations  for  agreement  at  the  summit  had  reached  a  low 
ebb  by  the  end  of  April,  it  seemed  at  least  to  be  certain  that  the  conference 
would  take  place  as  arranged.  This  certainty  vanished  on  5  May  with  the 
dramatic  announcement  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  an  American  aircraft 
had  been  shot  down  over  Soviet  territory  on  1  May;  another,  according  to 
Khrushchev,  had  crossed  the  Soviet  border  on  9  April  but  was  allowed  to 
escape  unscathed.3  While  the  details  were  unclear,  the  incident  was  a 
disturbing  indication  of  the  powerful  tensions  which  underlay  the  thin 
surface  of  the  east-west  detente  and  which  now  threatened  to  get  out  of 
control  unless  the  affair  were  handled  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost 
delicacy.  The  official  explanation,  put  out  in  Washington  by  N.A.S.A. 
(the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration)  stated,  at  great 
length,  that  the  ‘plane  might  possibly  be  one  of  its  Lockheed  U-2  aircraft 
engaged  in  high-altitude  weather  studies’  over  Turkey  and  missing  since 
the  pilot  reported  ‘oxygen  difficulties’  on  1  May.4  A  shorter  statement 
issued  by  the  state  department  press  officer  conceded  that  the  ‘plane 

1  Public  Papers,  1960-61,  p.  364.  ...  . 

2  An  east  German  variant  of  Soviet  policy,  published  in  April,  proposed  a  gradual  reduction  oi 
western  rights  in  Berlin— ‘salami  tactics’,  in  the  words  of  Herr  Brandt. 

3  Special  Supplement  to  Soviet  Weekly,  5  May  i960. 

4  D.S.B.,  23  May  i960. 
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might  have  accidentally  violated  Soviet  airspace’  owing  to  the  oxygen 
failure.1  If  this  were  true,  then  the  blame  for  raising  international  tension 
could  be  ascribed  to  Moscow.  Yet  even  on  the  most  favourable  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  United  States  was  guilty  of  a  major  blunder  of  timing  in  having 
allowed  the  flight  in  the  first  place.  Similar  incidents  in  the  past  had 
invariably  produced  a  violent  Soviet  response,  and  with  a  conference  as 
important  as  the  summit  in  the  offing,  it  seemed  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  government  to  ensure  against  any  action  that  might  harm  the 
atmosphere  for  negotiation.  The  consequences,  even  of  an  accidental 
penetration,  were  bound  to  be  damaging  to  the  United  States  since  at  the 
very  least  it  presented  Moscow  with  excellent  material  for  propaganda. 
Already  Khrushchev  had  issued  a  ‘serious  warning’  of  retaliation  to 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan  (as  the  countries  which  might  have  provided 
a  base  for  the  U-2),  and  stated  his  intention  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council.2  The  main  hope  that  the  affair  would  be  played  down 
lay  in  the  personal  stake  which  both  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  had  in 
the  Paris  meeting.  The  president  was  reported  to  have  ordered  an  im¬ 
mediate  inquiry3  and  the  following  day  a  note  asking  for  further  details 
and  naming  the  pilot  of  the  U-2  as  Francis  Gary  Powers  was  despatched 
to  Moscow.4 

As  it  turned  out,  the  American  reaction  on  5  May  only  served  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  situation  disastrously.  By  issuing  its  elaborate  ‘cover-story’ 
before  attempting  to  verify  the  extent  of  Soviet  intelligence,  Washington 
played  into  Khrushchev’s  hands.  On  7  May,  the  Soviet  prime  minister 
was  delighted  to  reveal  what  he  had  deliberately  concealed  in  his  first 
speech.  The  Soviet  government  had  proof  that  the  U-2  was  in  fact  an 
espionage  weapon,  used  for  photo-reconnaissance  at  extremely  high 
altitudes.  Its  wreckage  had  been  retrieved  and  would  be  exhibited  in 
Moscow;  Powers,  the  pilot,  was  alive  and  would  be  brought  to  trial.5  The 
flight  had  been  planned  to  cross  the  Soviet  Union  from  Pakistan  to 
Norway,  but  the  aircraft,  according  to  Khrushchev,  was  brought  down  by 
rocket  near  Sverdlovsk,  more  than  1,200  miles  inside  the  Soviet  frontier. 
It  still  remained  unexplained,  however,  why  this  particular  flight  was 
selected  for  destruction  when  at  least  one  other  had  escaped  on  9  April. 
From  the  evidence  that  subsequently  came  to  light,  the  most  probable 
answer  seemed  to  be  that  Powers’s  plane  developed  engine  trouble  which 


1  D.S.B.,  23  May  i960.  The  following  day,  6  May,  the  state  department  spokesman  issued 
a  categoric  denial  of  deliberate  attempts  to  violate  Soviet  air  space. 

2  Special  Supplement  to  Soviet  Weekly,  5  May  i960. 

3  N.T.  Times,  6  May  i960. 

4  D.S.B.,  23  May  i960. 

5  Soviet  News,  9  May  i960.  The  Soviet  note  of  protest  was  delivered  on  10  May  ( Soviet  News, 
11  May  i960);  the  United  States  reply  to  its  charges  was  issued  on  12  May  (text  in  D.S.B., 
30  May  i960). 
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forced  it  down  to  a  height  where  it  could  be  attacked  by  the  Soviet  air 
defences.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  argued,  Khrushchev  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  decision  to  bring  the  plane  down  and  risk  an  incident  which 
mignt  jeopardize  the  summit;  to  refuse  would  have  been  virtually  to 
sacrifice  his  own  political  future.  In  this  way  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
assume,  as  many  observers  did,  that  Khrushchev  had  come  under  intense 
pressure  from  those  within  the  Soviet  hierarchy  who  opposed  his  policy  of 
rapprochement  with  the  United  States.  For  the  moment,  the  Soviet  prime 
minister  appeared  to  be  trying  to  avoid  a  rupture  by  putting  his  faith  in 
Eisenhower,  in  the  belief  that  the  relationship  established  at  Camp  David 
could  dominate  the  situation.  In  his  speech,  he  stated  quite  explicitly  his 
willingness  ‘to  grant  that  the  President  knew  nothing  about  the  plane 
having  been  sent  into  the  Soviet  Union  or  having  failed  to  return’,  but  it 
was  not  certain  that  Eisenhower  would  take  the  hint. 

The  disclosures  of  7  May  placed  Washington  in  an  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable  position.  On  the  face  of  the  evidence  cited  by  Khrushchev,  an 
important  branch  of  American  espionage  activity  had  suffered  exposure 
at  the  worst  possible  time  and  the  administration  was  caught  out  in  an 
unnecessary  public  lie.  The  Soviet  Union,  while  presumably  continuing 
with  its  own  methods  of  gathering  intelligence,1  would  be  able  to  pose  as 
the  outraged  victim  of ‘this  piratical  flight’,  and  three  of  America’s  allies — 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Norway — lay  open  to  a  barrage  of  Soviet  threats. 
Moscow,  it  seemed,  need  do  nothing  more  to  be  sure  of  a  total  propa¬ 
ganda  victory.  Washington  had  the  choice  between  continuing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  disavowal,  now  so  decisively  exposed,  and  breaking  with 
precedent  to  associate  the  government  with  its  own  spying  programme. 
Confronted  with  the  information  in  Soviet  hands,  it  was  decided  to  put  a 
bold  front  on  the  affair.  Early  in  the  evening  of  7  May,  a  brief  statement 
went  some  way  towards  repudiating  the  previous  stand  by  making  a 
limited  confession.  The  U-2  had  ‘probably’  crossed  the  Soviet  border  ‘in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  information  now  concealed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain’  ...  ‘to  give  a  measure  of  protection  against  surprise  attack’. 
Such  flights  had  been  made  ‘along  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world’  since 
1956.  The  question  of  responsibility  was  blurred:  ‘insofar  as  the  author¬ 
ities  in  Washington  are  concerned  there  was  no  authorization  for  any 
such  flight  as  described  by  Mr.  Khrushchev’.2  It  seemed  incredible  that 
the  government  of  a  great  power  should  publicly  admit  to  espionage,  still 

1  The  Soviet  trawler  Vega,  ‘heavily  laden  with  electronic  gear’,  had  recently  been  observing 
firings  of  the  Polaris  missile  off  the  American  coast;  Guardian,  6  May  i960. 

2  D.S.B.,  23  May  i960.  The  order  to  initiate  the  U-2  programme  was  apparently  given  after 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  accept  Eisenhower’s  ‘open  skies’  proposals  at  Geneva  in  1955.  On  9  May, 
Khrushchev  revealed  that  Moscow  had  known  of  the  flights  at  least  since  July  1956;  Soviet  News, 
10  May  i960.  Obviously  the  Soviet  government  was  in  no  position  to  protest  so  long  as  the 
aircraft  remained  invulnerable,  but  the  pressures  on  Khrushchev  may  be  imagined. 
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less  that  it  should  attempt  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  it.  The  statement 
suggested  that  Washington  was  consumed  by  the  addiction  to  security 
normally  attributed  to  Moscow.  If  the  United  States  felt  that  by  admitting 
its  responsibility  it  could  achieve  a  measure  of  sympathy,  it  miscalculated 
sadly.  Whether  the  needs  of  security  required  espionage  in  this  particular 
form  may  have  been  open  to  debate,  but  to  proclaim  it  with  the  Paris 
conference  little  more  than  a  week  ahead  seemed  sheer  folly. 

The  net  effect  of  the  volte-face  in  Washington  was  to  make  the  U-2  even 
more  of  an  obstacle  to  the  summit  than  before.  To  admit  the  involvement 
of  the  administration  (however  obliquely)  necessarily  implied  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  President  Eisenhower,  and  it  seemed  imperative  that  the  president 
should  be  dissociated  from  the  incident  as  firmly  as  possible  if  it  were  not 
to  acquire  dangerous  overtones  of  national  prestige.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  loophole  left  by  Khrushchev,  but  to  accept  this  might  have  appeared 
to  be  an  admission  of  what  Eisenhower’s  critics  had  been  saying  for  years: 
that  the  White  House  exercised  no  control  over  the  administration.  The 
statement  of  7  May  certainly  lent  colour  to  the  Soviet  charge  that  someone 
had  taken  an  unauthorized  initiative  in  order  to  sabotage  the  summit 
meeting.  On  9  May,  therefore,  Washington  discarded  equivocation,  and 
a  statement  from  Mr.  Herter  specifically  named  the  president  as  the  author 
of  the  espionage  programmes  which  included  ‘extensive  aerial  surveillance 
normally  of  a  peripheral  character  but  on  occasion  by  penetration’. 
Specific  missions  of  U-2  aircraft,  however,  had  not  been  subject  to  the 
president’s  authorization.  The  Herter  statement  hardened  the  American 
position  still  further  by  proclaiming  that  ‘the  United  States  has  not  and 
does  not  shirk  this  responsibility’ — i.e.  to  defend  the  west  by  collecting 
information  of  Soviet  activities — ‘in  the  absence  of  Soviet  co-operation’. 
In  most  quarters,  this  unnecessary  interjection  was  taken  as  a  warning 
that  the  flights  were  to  go  on  in  defiance  of  Moscow,  and  the  state 
department  did  nothing  to  correct  the  impression.1  Nor,  indeed,  did  the 
president  when,  on  1 1  May,  he  confirmed  his  responsibility  for  the  flights. 
The  object  of  Eisenhower’s  statement,  without  much  doubt,  was  to  play 
the  incident  down.  The  U-2  was  important  only  in  as  much  as  it  em¬ 
phasized  the  practicability  of  an  ‘open  skies’  system  of  aerial  reconnais¬ 
sance,  which  he  now  intended  to  raise  once  more  in  Paris;  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  conference  ‘from  the  real  issues 
of  the  day’.2  But  if  Eisenhower’s  object  was  to  cast  oil  on  troubled  waters, 
the  result  was  to  show,  once  again,  how  totally  Washington  had  misjudged 
the  situation.  An  unauthorized  blunder  by  an  intelligence  agency  was 


1  D.S.B.,  23  May  i960.  As  late  as  15  May,  Vice-President  Nixon’s  interpretation  was  that 
‘an  indication  has  been  made  that  such  activities  may  have  to  continue  in  the  future’.  The  same 
day,  Mr.  Allen,  director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  took  the  opposite  view. 

2  Public  Papers,  1960-61,  pp.  403-4. 
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one  thing;  but  if  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  really  committed 
himself  to  the  infringement  of  another  country’s  air  space  in  time  of  peace, 
and  while  engaged  on  apparently  sincere  discussions  with  its  leading 
statesman,  what  trust  could  be  placed  in  his  bona  fides ? 

Hence  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  chief  result  of  Eisenhower’s 
statement  was  the  discomfiture  of  Khrushchev.  From  this  moment 
onwards  the  latter  found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
persuade  either  himself  or  his  critics  within  the  Soviet  government  that 
any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  outcome  of  negotiations  with  Eisen¬ 
hower.  The  revelation  that  Soviet  military  security  had  already  been 
jeopardized  by  the  U-2  flights  had  almost  certainly  weakened  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  position  internally;  now  there  was  the  distinct  possibility  of  a  dead¬ 
lock  at  Paris  and  the  collapse  of  his  plans  for  coexistence,  which  would 
weaken  it  still  further.  Thus  there  were  probably  good  grounds  for  the 
supposition,  widely  canvassed  at  the  time,  that  the  U-2  incident,  and  the 
awkward,  if  not  self-righteous,  American  handling  of  it,  forced  Khrushchev 
to  bow  to  the  arguments  of  those  in  the  Kremlin  who  had  long  opposed  a 
policy  of  detente  and  who — like  their  counterparts  in  the  Pentagon — saw 
danger  rather  than  advantage  in  going  through  with  the  summit  meeting. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  collective  decision  was 
taken  by  the  Soviet  leadership  to  break  up  the  conference,  unless  satis¬ 
faction  were  received  from  Washington,  and  that  Khrushchev  was  forced 
to  acquiesce.  This,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  surmise,  and  all  that  is 
known  for  certain  is  that  on  11  May,  the  same  day  as  the  Eisenhower 
conference,  Khrushchev  had  merely  thrown  doubts  on  the  advisability 
of  the  president’s  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  June,  while  announcing  his 
intention  to  be  in  Paris  on  14  May.  The  U-2,  he  said,  need  not  be  placed 
on  the  summit  agenda.1  The  chief  remaining  threat  to  the  conference, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  commentators,  was  the  implied  continuation  of  the 
flights,  which  seemed  to  constitute  a  direct  challenge  to  Soviet  sovereignty. 
No  announcement  of  their  cancellation,  however,  came  from  Washington, 
and  as  the  conference  began  to  assemble  at  the  week-end,  the  most  helpful 
way  of  resolving  the  issue  and  clearing  the  ground  for  negotiation  seemed 
to  be  a  private  meeting  between  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev. 

Unhappily,  no  initiative  for  such  a  meeting  came  from  either  side. 
Instead,  on  15  May,  Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  Marshal  Malinovsky, 
the  Soviet  minister  of  defence,  and  Mr.  Gromyko,  presented  the  Soviet 
demands  to  de  Gaulle  and  Macmillan.  Before  the  Soviet  government  could 
consent  to  enter  into  negotiations,  he  stated,  the  United  States  must  ‘de¬ 
nounce  the  impermissible  provocative  actions  of  the  American  Air  Force, 
refrain  from  continuing  such  actions,  and  call  strictly  to  account  those 
responsible’.2  Since  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  President  Eisenhower 

1  Soviet  News,  13  May  i960.  2  Ibid.,  17  May  i960. 
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would  accept  such  extreme  terms,  it  was  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  they  represented  a  prior  decision  in  Moscow  to  wreck  the  conference 
while  saddling  Washington  with  the  responsibility.  The  approach  to 
Britain  and  France  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  split  the  western  camp, 
but  both  allies  stood  by  the  president.  At  the  opening  meeting  on  16  May, 
Khrushchev  confronted  Eisenhower  with  the  same  demands,  calling  also 
for  an  apology.  His  suggestions  for  a  postponement  of  the  conference  for 
six  or  eight  months  and  for  calling  off  the  president’s  visit  to  Moscow  until 
‘conditions  are  ripe  for  it’,  seemed  to  imply  that  he  wanted  no  further 
dealings  with  him.  The  summit,  in  the  Soviet  view,  had  been  ‘torpedoed 
by  the  reactionary  circles  of  the  United  States  of  America’,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  was  prepared  to  wait  for  a  change  in  American  thinking  from  a 
new  president.1  In  reply  to  Khrushchev’s  bitter  attack,  Eisenhower  had 
relatively  little  to  say.  While  rejecting  what  he  termed  a  Soviet  ‘ultima¬ 
tum’  he  offered  either  to  take  the  issue  no  further  or  to  enter  into  bilateral 
conversations  during  the  course  of  the  conference.  If  Russia  rejected  the 
‘open  skies’  plan  once  again,  he  intended  to  submit  it  to  the  United  Nations 
‘in  the  near  future’.  The  crucial  matter  of  the  alleged  threat  to  continue 
the  flights  was  dismissed  briefly,  almost  casually :  such  a  threat  had  never 
been  made  or  intended.  ‘In  point  of  fact,  these  flights  were  suspended  after 
the  recent  incident  and  are  not  to  be  resumed.  Accordingly,  this  cannot  be 
the  issue.’2  This  was  the  final  blunder  in  the  ‘sickening  sequence  of  error 
and  miscalculation’  that  began  in  Washington  on  5  May.  The  order  to 
stop  the  flights  was  later  found  to  have  been  given  four  days  before,  but 
the  president  had  decided  not  to  make  it  public  until  he  had  seen  Khrush¬ 
chev  at  the  first  session  of  the  conference.3  Whatever  potential  value  the 
concession  may  have  had  for  the  west  was  now  lost,  but  Khrushchev  could 
count  it  as  a  significant  gain  for  himself  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  few  achievements  of  the  meeting,  if  it  could  be  called 
that,  for  the  Paris  conference  was  over  before  it  could  properly  begin. 
In  spite  of  appeals  from  de  Gaulle  and  Macmillan,  Khrushchev  refused 
to  alter  his  terms,  and  President  Eisenhower  could  not  go  beyond  what 
he  saw  as  the  limits  of  concession.  The  second  day  at  Paris  was  consumed 
in  futile  attempts  to  bring  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  conference  table. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  1 7  May,  the  western  leaders  admitted  the  failure 
of  the  summit  in  a  brief  and  melancholy  communique,  stating  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  meet  ‘at  any  suitable  time  in  the  future’.4 

A  rapid  post-mortem  offered  few  consolations  for  any  of  the  participants. 
For  Macmillan,  as  well  as  for  Khrushchev,  it  represented  the  dissolution 

1  Soviet  News,  17  May  i960.  Khrushchev’s  favourable  references  to  Roosevelt  did  not  endear 
themselves  to  the  Democratic  aspirants  for  the  White  House. 

2  U.S.  Information  Service  release,  16  May  i960. 

3  NT.  Times,  17  May  i960. 


4  Text  ibid.,  18  May  i960. 
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of  months  of  patient  work,  for  Eisenhower  a  sad  exit  from  the  international 
scene.  It  was,  perhaps,  de  Gaulle  who  emerged  the  least  damaged:  more 
than  any  other  western  leader,  he  had  consistently  shown  reluctance  to  go 
to  the  summit,  and  the  breakdown  in  his  view  could  be  no  more  than  a 
temporary  set-back  in  the  long  process  of  an  east-west  rapprochement. 
President  Eisenhower’s  earlier  blunders  were  to  some  extent  forgotten  in 
the  rush  of  sympathy  felt  for  him  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  by  Khrushchev, 
and  the  firm  support  of  Britain  and  France  served  at  least  to  reaffirm 
western  unity,  which  had  seemed  to  be  weakening  during  the  preceding 
months.  Khrushchev’s  great  mistake  was  to  overplay  his  hand;  his 
apparently  cavalier  attitude  to  the  negotiations  weakened  respect  for 
Soviet  leadership.1  The  chief  result  of  the  fiasco  in  Paris  was,  however, 
probably  the  handle  it  gave  to  the  critics  of  summit  diplomacy  in  the 
west.2  The  structure  which  Mr.  Macmillan  had  worked  so  hard  to  erect 
now  lay  in  ruins  and  to  these  critics  it  did  not  seem  worth  rebuilding.  In 
Britain,  at  least,  ‘summitry’  had  become  almost  an  article  of  faith  during 
the  past  decade,  but  its  critics  could  now  point  to  both  conferences  of  the 
heads  of  government  as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  concept.  The  Geneva 
conference,  it  was  argued,  had  merely  clouded  political  realities  in 
euphoria,  the  Paris  meeting  had  been  unable  even  to  face  them.  After 
this  latest  experience,  both  sides  ought  to  be  chary  of  risking  a  third 
disenchantment.  For  these  commentators — who  no  doubt  had  their 
counterparts  in  Moscow  and  certainly  in  Peking — the  lesson  of  Paris  was 
that  serious  negotiation  could  not  be  entrusted  to  diplomatic  machinery 
that  was  liable  to  break  down  in  a  crisis;  both  east  and  west  must  return 
to  ‘the  quiet  precise  professional  diplomacy  of  the  past’.  But  meanwhile 
the  real  victors  were  the  military  and  the  exponents  of  military  thinking 
on  both  sides. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  breakdown  was  a  frightening  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  crisis,  heightened  by  the  news  that  on  the  eve  of  the  conference, 
when  President  Eisenhower  first  heard  of  the  Soviet  terms,  the  American 
defence  secretary,  Mr.  Gates,  had  ordered  a  world-wide  military  alert 
from  Paris.3  The  feeling  that  east  and  west  might  be  moving  closer  to  the 
brink  of  war  reached  its  peak  with  Khrushchev’s  apocalyptic  press  con¬ 
ference  of  18  May.4  Devoting  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  U-2  incident, 

1  A  symptom  of  the  reaction  against  Moscow  was  the  Security  Council’s  rejection  of  the 
Soviet  resolution  condemning  the  United  States.  The  council  adopted  instead  a  four-power 
resolution  calling  for  the  solution  of  existing  problems  by  negotiation;  D.S.B.,  13  June  i960. 

2  For  an  American  criticism  of 'summitry’,  cf.  the  article  by  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
April  i960.  ‘Faith  in  the  Summit:  Some  British  Attitudes’,  by  O.  Harries,  ibid.,  October  1961, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  British  views. 

3  Cf.  N.T.  Times,  17  May  i960.  The  alert  was  personally  approved  by  the  president.  It  was 

said  to  have  been  undertaken  for  no  material  reason  (such  as  evidence  of  Soviet  mobilization) 
but  as  a  test  of  military  communications,  which  made  it  even  less  intelligible;  D.S.B.,  6  June 
IQg0  4  Soviet  News,  19  May  i960. 
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Khrushchev  poured  a  stream  of  scorn  and  abuse  over  American  policy 
and  in  particular  over  the  president’s  ‘subterfuges  and  half-confessions’. 
The  United  States,  he  said,  had  acted  like  a  thieving  cat  which  should  have 
its  head  banged  against  the  wall.  But  did  this  angry  tirade  point  to  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  direction  of  Soviet  policy  or  was  it  nothing 
more  than  the  reaction  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  and  the  ‘mighty  socialist 
state’  he  represented  had  been  snubbed?  Since  the  beginning  of  the  U-2 
affair,  western  commentators  had  been  speculating  furiously  over  its  effect 
on  the  trend  of  Soviet  policy.  According  to  the  official  American  view, 
the  Soviet  handling  of  the  incident  represented  a  victory  for  those  com¬ 
munist  forces  which  had  been  opposing  ‘peaceful  coexistence’  since  Camp 
David.  Khrushchev,  so  this  argument  ran,  arrived  in  Paris  the  prisoner 
of  a  neo-Stalinist,  pro-Chinese  faction  in  the  Kremlin,  under  orders  to 
wreck  the  conference  in  the  most  spectacular  way  and  inflict  a  sharp 
political  reverse  on  the  United  States.1  If  this  were  true,  then  it  seemed 
that  the  west  could  expect  to  see  an  end  to  ‘coexistence’  and  probably  to 
Khrushchev.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Khrushchev  retained  control,  the 
collapse  of  the  conference  would  leave  things  much  as  they  were.  The 
best  indication  of  the  prevailing  trend  in  the  Kremlin,  it  was  argued,  was 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  would,  as  it  had  signified,  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  east  Germany.  At  his  press  conference  in  Paris  Khrushchev 
announced  that  he  would  visit  east  Berlin  on  his  way  home,  but  in  Berlin, 
on  20  May,  he  failed  to  proclaim  the  expected  news.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  would  wait  until  the  reconvocation 
of  the  summit,  which  would  take  place,  they  hoped,  ‘in  six  or  eight  months’ 
time’.2  Apparently  Moscow  was  still  anxious  to  secure  four-power 
recognition  of  the  permanence  of  a  divided  Germany,  although  by  this 
time  many  of  Khrushchev’s  critics  in  the  Soviet  bloc  must  have  been 
growing  restive  at  the  successive  delays.  At  all  events,  the  channels  of 
negotiation  did  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  blocked  by  the  fiasco 
in  Paris,  and  the  west  took  the  Berlin  speech  as  a  token  that  Khrushchev 
did  not  feel  compelled  to  abandon  his  previous  line.  While  it  seemed 
quite  probable  that  the  Soviet  leadership  would  do  as  much  as  it  safely 
could  to  make  the  remainder  of  Eisenhower’s  term  of  office  thoroughly 
uncomfortable,  in  order  to  appease  the  advocates  of  the  cold  war,  the 
fact  that  the  two  Geneva  disarmament  conferences  continued  in  session 
helped  to  mitigate  the  depression  generated  by  the  breakdown. 

There  was  probably  even  less  likelihood  of  a  reversal  in  United  States 
policy  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  the  Paris  fiasco  had  given  to  the 

1  The  constant  presence  of  Malinovsky  and  Gromyko  at  Khrushchev’s  side  was  taken  by  some 
as  a  proof  of  this  argument. 

2  Soviet  News,  23  May  i960.  For  Khrushchev’s  final  summing-up,  cf.  Supplement  to  Soviet 
Weekly,  28  May  i960. 
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intransigent  wing.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  made  on  25  May,  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  America  ‘must  continue  businesslike 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  leaders  on  outstanding  issues’  and  held  out  the 
sobering  prospect  of  a  ‘long  puli’  in  the  coming  years.  The  administration’s 
most  pressing  concern,  however,  was  the  damaging  effect  of  the  U-2  affair  on 
Republican  chances  in  the  election.  In  his  speech,  the  president  attempted 
to  defend  the  government’s  position  by  answering  the  two  crucial  questions : 
why  were  the  flights  not  halted,  and  why  was  the  initial  statement  put 
out?  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  a  decision  was  taken  not  to  stop  the 
programme  because  of  the  need  for  ‘information  that  was  essential  and 
that  was  unlikely  to  be  available  at  a  later  date’.  The  statement  was  issued 
‘to  protect  the  pilot,  his  mission  and  our  intelligence  processes,  at  a  time 
when  the  true  facts  were  still  undetermined’.1  The  president  did  not  say 
what  information  Powers  had  been  sent  to  gather,  nor  why  Washington 
needed  to  issue  a  statement  at  all  when  silence  could  hardly  have  caused 
more  confusion. 

At  the  inquiry  into  the  incident  the  picture  became  slightly  clearer.2 
The  hearings,  conducted  by  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Fulbright,  opened  on  27  May  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  secretary  of  state,  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Allen  Dulles, 
director  of  the  C.I.A.,  Dr.  Dryden,  deputy  administrator  of  the  N.A.S.A., 
and  Mr.  Gates,  the  secretary  of  defence.  The  result  was  to  confirm  many 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  flung  at  the  administration.  In  the  first 
place,  it  became  evident  that,  contrary  to  the  president’s  assertion,  there 
was  no  specific  decision  not  to  halt  the  U-2  flights  before  the  conference; 
the  group  of  officials  responsible  had  simply  given  their  sanction  auto¬ 
matically  without  bargaining  for  an  accident  after  four  years  of  successful 
reconnaissance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  miscalculation, 
leading  to  the  flight  of  r  May,  gave  Moscow  an  occasion  to  destroy  the 
conference  which  would  otherwise  not  have  existed.  Secondly,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  embarrassing  N.A.S.A.  statement  of  5  May 
was  issued  revealed  a  serious  lack  of  direction  either  from  the  White 
House  or  from  the  state  department  and  an  absence  of  co-ordination 
between  the  various  federal  agencies  involved.  Thirdly,  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  President  Eisenhower  and  the  implied  warning  that  the 
flights  were  to  continue  militated  against  America’s  own  interests  in  so 
far  as  they  weakened  Khrushchev’s  position  ‘vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  military 
and  the  Chinese  Communists’.3  Lastly,  the  incident  had  emphasized  ‘the 

1  The  text  of  the  address  is  in  D.S.B.,  6  June  i960. 

2  U.S.  Senate,  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Hearings  on  Events  relating  to  the  Summit 
Conference,  Report  No.  1761,  28  June  i960. 

3  The  revelation  by  Mr.  Herter  that  the  Soviet  embassy  magazine  in  Washington  deleted 
references  to  the  president’s  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  its  ‘press  run’  on  6  May,  however, 
could  suggest  that  Moscow  had  decided  as  early  as  this  to  avoid  conciliation. 
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need  for  international  agreement  on  the  question  of  how  high  sovereignty 
extends  skyward’.1 

The  committee’s  report  was  issued  on  25  June,  on  the  eve  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  return  from  his  disastrous  far  eastern  tour.2  On  27  June,  the  Soviet 
delegation  walked  out  of  the  ten-nation  disarmament  conference.  As  the 
United  States  approached  its  forty-fourth  presidential  election,  the  inter¬ 
national  outlook  was  more  depressing  than  it  had  been  perhaps  since  the 
Hungarian  revolution  and  the  Suez  war.  As  in  1956,  the  leadership  of  the 
western  alliance  was  paralysed  when  it  could  least  afford  it.  Until  the 
installation  of  Eisenhower’s  successor,  new  initiatives  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  Washington,  and,  as  Khrushchev  had  made  clear,  none 
would  be  forthcoming  from  Moscow.  Inevitably,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  prospects  for  the  last  six  months  of  i960  were  far  from  bright;  but  the 
fact  that  neither  side  had  reverted  at  once  to  cold-war  postures  was  at 
least  some  intimation  that,  once  the  uneasy  pause  was  past,  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  new  administration  in  the  United  States  to  take  up  again 
the  threads  which  the  U-2  incident  had  broken.  The  real  question  at  this 
stage  was  whether  the  remaining  months  of  i960  would  see  further 
deterioration  not  merely  in  the  international  situation  but  also  in  the 
balance  of  forces  within  the  two  alliances.  If,  either  in  the  Soviet  bloc  or 
in  the  western  alliance,  the  militant  wing  asserted  its  ascendancy,  the 
chances  of  picking  up  the  broken  threads  were  small. 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  U-2  affair,  cf.  the  article  by  Quincy  Wright  in 
The  American  Journal  of  International  Law ,  vol.  54,  no.  4,  October  i960. 

2  For  which  cf.  below,  pp.  312-13,  316,  319. 
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For  anyone  who  has  followed  the  long  story  of  east— west  negotiations 
through  1959  and  i960  up  to  the  final  debacle  in  Paris  on  16  May,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  long  delays,  during  which  the  goodwill 
accumulated  at  Camp  David  inevitably  evaporated,  were  the  result  not 
merely  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  arranging  an  agenda  for  a  summit 
conference  acceptable  to  both  sides,  but  also  of  disagreements  and  dis¬ 
cords  within  the  western  alliance.  Even  those  who  held,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  ‘the  blame,  in  an  immediate  sense’,  for  the  collapse  of  the  Paris 
meeting  rested  ‘squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Russians’,  were  also  aware 
that,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  western  powers  had  their  share  of  responsibility 
in  so  far  as  they  had  ‘inordinately  delayed’  the  meeting  ‘for  reasons  that 
are  now  seen  to  have  been  trivial’.  ‘With  visits,  assemblies  and  com¬ 
muniques,  in  Paris,  Bonn,  London,  Washington,  Istanbul,  the  meagre 
room  for  manoeuvre  was  bit  by  bit  circumscribed’,  so  that  even  before  the 
U-2  incident  occurred  scarcely  a  competent  observer  was  to  be  found 
who  was  willing  to  predict  a  successful  outcome.1  No  formula  was  available 
which  would  simultaneously  satisfy  Bonn  and  London,  Paris  and  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  the  eight  or  nine  crucial  months  following  Eisenhower’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  proposed  exchange  of  visits  between  himself  and 
Khrushchev — an  announcement  which  might  have  marked  a  decisive 
break-through — were  used  by  the  western  governments  more  ‘to  bolster 
up  their  own  unity  by  rhetoric’  than  to  apply  their  minds  to  removing 
the  sources  of  tension,  in  particular  about  the  Berlin  question,  which  were 
only  too  likely  to  jeopardize  the  existing  precarious  detente. 

The  divergencies  of  aim,  particularly  over  Berlin,  the  mutual  suspicions, 
and  the  veiled  rivalries,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  western  allies  to 
find  a  common  platform  for  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  were  in 
some  cases  of  long  standing.  But  although  some  of  the  lesser  causes  of 
friction  which  had  marred  the  working  of  the  alliance  in  previous  years 
were  now  less  evident,  in  certain  important  respects — and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  whole  concept  and  operation  of  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance — it 
would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  inter-allied  differences  went  deeper 
and  cut  closer  to  fundamentals  than  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years. 
Apart  from  doubts  whether,  at  the  beginning  of  its  second  decade  of 
existence,  N.A.T.O.,  as  constituted,  was  really  adequately  organized  for 

1  Economist,  21  May  i960,  pp.  725-6. 
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the  world  of  the  ’sixties,1  there  were  three  main  reasons  for  this  situation. 
The  first  was  the  emergence  of  France  under  de  Gaulle  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  alliance,  determined  at  all  cost  to  restore  its  ‘great-power’  status — - 
essentially  a  new  factor,  for  although  France  had  begun  to  reassert  itself 
in  the  latter  part  of  1958, 2  it  was  only  in  1959  that  the  full  extent  of  its 
obduracy  became  apparent.  Secondly,  there  was  the  characteristic  weak¬ 
ness  of  an  American  presidential  regime  on  the  way  out,  particularly 
marked  this  time  since  it  was  known  that  Eisenhower  could  not  seek  or  be 
granted  a  third  term — a  weakness  which  was  increasingly  noticeable  from 
the  autumn  of  1959,  though  even  earlier  it  was  clear,  so  far  at  least  as 
foreign  relations  were  concerned,  that  (quite  apart  from  their  relative 
personal  abilities)  Mr.  Herter  was  not  to  be  vested  with  the  very  consider¬ 
able  authority  which  had  marked  Mr.  Dulles’s  tenure  of  the  secretaryship 
of  state.  The  apparent  attempt  of  Eisenhower,  after  Dulles’s  death,  to 
resume  direction  on  a  presidential  level3  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
president  was  a  sick  man,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  temperamental  inability 
to  assert  control  over  departmental  heads  who  were  inclined  to  go  their 
own  way.  It  was  not  only  that  the  military  was  found  pulling  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  state  department;  it  also  sometimes  seemed  that  within 
the  state  department  itself,  divergent  tendencies  militated  against  co¬ 
ordination.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Washington  to  protest  that  it  did  not 
wish  to  impose  its  views  on  its  allies  and  was  prepared  to  regard  itself  as 
simply  one  voice  among  many  in  the  western  alliance;4  the  upshot  never¬ 
theless  was  that  an  alliance  which  inevitably  looked  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership  was  disappointed,  and,  left  to  itself,  tended  to  fall  back 
upon  the  assertion  of  particular  national  interests  and  national  points  of 
view.  Not  without  justification  was  it  argued  that  ‘Mr.  Eisenhower  showed 
too  much  tenderness  to  the  British  dream  of  a  four-power  system  for  the 
regulation  of  world  affairs,  as  well  as  to  General  de  Gaulle’s  preoccupation 
with  the  outward  forms  of  great-power  status’.5  This  tenderness  was  not 
the  least  factor  giving  rein  to  the  divergencies  which  impaired  and  impeded 
the  alliance,  and  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  find  an  effective  common  line 
for  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  third  new  factor  in  1959  and  i960  was  the  change  of  tone  in  the 
economic  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  Whereas  in  1958  the  negotiations  between  the  six  com¬ 
mon  market  countries  and  the  other  members  of  O.E.E.C.  had  proceeded 
in  an  optimistic  atmosphere — perhaps,  indeed,  in  a  too  optimistic  atmo¬ 
sphere — after  the  stormy  meeting  of  the  O.E.E.C.  council  on  15  December 
1 958, 6  there  was  a  distinct  change  of  tone  and,  as  during  the  immediately 


1  Cf.  below,  pp.  80-82. 

3  Gf.  above,  p.  36. 

5  Economist,  21  May  i960,  pp.  725-6. 


2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  519-24. 
4  Cf.  below,  p.  84. 

6  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  488. 
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succeeding  months  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  took  shape, 
there  was  ominous  talk  of  a  ‘trade  war’  between  ‘the  Six’  and  ‘the  outer 
Seven’1  which  could  not  fail  to  have  political  implications.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  the  western  alliance  might  be  split  by  economic  as  well  as 
by  political  divergencies,  and  that  the  new  economic  disputes  would  only 
make  more  acrimonious  other  existing  unsolved  problems,  such  as  the 
question  of  ‘support  costs’.2  Furthermore,  there  were  other  issues,  left 
over  from  earlier  years,  which,  though  restricted  in  scope  and  scarcely 
affecting  the  alliance  as  a  whole,  stubbornly  resisted  settlement  and  acted 
at  least  as  irritants.  One  was  the  Cyprus  question,  affecting  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  which,  although  visibly  on  the  way  to  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  end  of  1958,  still  left  old  scars  and  still  had  to  be  formally 
wound  up.3  The  others  were  the  fisheries  dispute  between  England  and 
Iceland  and  the  question  of  the  South  Tirol  or  the  Alto  Adige.  Both  these 
questions,  the  one  economic  and  the  other  political,  had  wider  rami¬ 
fications,  for  the  issues  with  Iceland  raised  the  whole  question  of  territorial 
waters  and  might  therefore  create  precedents  which  would  affect,  for 
example,  the  British  position  in  Hong  Kong,  while  the  question  of  the 
South  Tirol,  which  in  previous  years  it  had  still  been  possible  to  treat  as  a 
localized  conflict,  threatened  to  take  on  an  international  complexion  after 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  Council  of  Europe  in  September  1959  and 
brought,  in  the  following  July,  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Iceland4  was  important  not 
only  in  its  own  immediate  context  but  also  because  of  the  possibility  that 
it  might  bring  about  a  resurgence  of  the  strong  neutralist  movement  which 
had  led  in  1956  to  a  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  United  States  bases 
in  Iceland.5  This  was  the  more  serious  because  1959  saw  a  number  of 
incidents  involving  American  service  personnel — culminating,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  a  particularly  crass  episode  when  two  Icelandic  officers  who 
strayed  into  a  restricted  area  at  Keflavik  air  base  were  forced  at  gun-point 
to  tie  face  downwards  in  puddles  of  water6 — by  which  relations  between 
Reykjavik  and  Washington  were  strained  almost  to  breaking-point.  Indeed, 
after  the  Icelandic  government  had  issued  a  strong  protest  in  Washington, 
the  Icelandic  members  of  the  joint  Icelandic-American  defence  council 
walked  out,7  and  it  was  only  after  the  commander  of  the  Keflavik  base 
had  been  removed  and  the  number  of  American  army  personnel  reduced 
by  some  1,300  that  Icelandic  spirits  were  appeased.8  But  meanwhile  the 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  139.  2  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  206,  226,  n.  2,  508.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  495-6. 

4  For  the  earlier  phases,  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  496-8. 

s  Ibid.,  1955-6,  pp.  211-12. 

6  For  these  incidents  cf.  N.T.  Times,  14  July  1959;  Manchester  Guardian,  8  August  1959;  N.T. 
Times,  11  September  1959. 

7  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  12-13  September  1959. 

8  N.T.  Times,  19  September  and  6  December  1959. 
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fisheries  dispute  with  Great  Britain  was  rubbing  salt  into  Icelandic  wounds, 
and  on  25  April  the  Icelandic  prime  minister,  Emil  Jonsson,  denounced 
the  British  as  the  ‘best  allies  those  Icelanders  who  are  enemies  of  N.A.T.O. 
could  have’.1  Without  doubt,  one  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  precarious 
position  of  the  Icelandic  government  which  commanded  only  a  majority 
of  three  in  face  of  an  opposition  bitterly  opposed  to  any  concession  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  it  was  also  an  indisputable  fact,  which  the  British 
government  recognized,  that  fishing,  which  supplied  90  per  cent  of 
Iceland’s  commodity  exports,  was  vital  to  the  Icelandic  economy.2  On 
the  British  side,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  British  distant-waters  catch  came  from  Icelandic 
waters;  but  as  48  per  cent  of  this  was  taken  more  than  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast,  it  was  almost  certainly  exaggerated  to  suggest,  as  British  fishing 
interests  argued,  that  recognition  of  the  twelve-mile  limit  imposed  by 
Iceland  in  September  1958  would  be  ‘catastrophic’.3  In  fact,  the  British 
government’s  reaction  was  probably  dictated  less  by  local  considerations 
than  by  fear  that  recognition  of  a  twelve-mile  limit  off  Iceland  and  Norway 
would  have  repercussions  elsewhere,  e.g.  exclusion  from  the  coastal  waters 
off  the  Faroes  and  Greenland.  At  any  rate,  after  a  series  of  incidents  in 
the  spring  of  1959,  when  British  trawlers  attempted  to  fish  inside  the 
twelve-mile  limit  under  the  protection  of  British  warships,  London  let  it 
be  seen  that  it  would  not  be  averse  to  settling  on  a  six-mile  limit.4  But 
British  offers  to  negotiate  were  ignored;5  at  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamen¬ 
tarians’  conference  in  Washington  on  20  November  the  Icelandic  delegate 
accused  the  British  of ‘gun-point  diplomacy’;6  and  informal  talks  between 
the  Icelandic  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Gudmundsson,  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd 
at  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in  December  ended  in  deadlock.7 
Therewith  the  ball  was  passed  to  the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
which  convened  in  March  i960;  but  here  again  no  solution  was  found, 
and  the  question  was  again  left  to  bilateral  negotiation  between  the  British 
and  Icelandic  governments.8  To  facilitate  this  a  three  months’  truce  was 

1  N.Y.  Times,  26  April  1959.  2  Financial  Times,  30  October  i960. 

3  Guardian,  5  August  i960. 

4  This  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 1  May 
that  all  British  warships  would  be  withdrawn  from  protecting  British  trawlers  within  the 
twelve-mile  limit,  provided  that  the  Icelandic  government  did  not  allow  their  fishery  protection 
vessels  to  operate  beyond  a  six-mile  limit;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  605,  coll.  853-4. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  29  July  1959.  6  Guardian,  21  November  1959. 

7  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Icelandic  foreign  minister  had  suggested  a  compromise  whereby 

British  trawlers  should  be  allowed  up  to  four  miles  from  Iceland’s  coast,  provided  they  did  not 

fish  within  twelve  miles;  Daily  Telegraph,  19  December  1959.;  Guardian,  21  December  1959. 

8  Three  proposals  were  canvassed :  (i)  a  full  twelve-mile  territorial  sea,  supported  mainly  by 

the  Latin  American  and  Afro-Asian  delegations;  (ii)  a  Canadian  proposal  (known  as  ‘6  and  6’) 
for  six-mile  territorial  waters  and  a  further  six  miles  for  exclusive  fishing  by  coastal  states;  (iii)  an 
American  proposal  for  a  territorial  sea  of  six  miles  with  a  further  zone  of  six  miles  in  which  any 
nation  with  ‘historic  rights’  (i.e.  which  had  made  a  practice  of  fishing  there)  could  under  certain 
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called,  during  which  British  trawlers  withdrew  voluntarily  from  Icelandic 
waters  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill;  but  it  was  only  on  10  August,  two  days 
before  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  that  it  was  announced  that  talks  would  be 
held,  and  even  then  no  date  was  fixed.  Finally,  on  2 1  September,  it  was 
announced  that  official  talks  would  begin  in  Reykjavik  on  1  October.1 
By  8  October,  however,  they  had  broken  down,2  and  although  the  break¬ 
down  was  tactfully  described  as  an  adjournment,3  negotiations  in  London 
at  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  failed  to  produce 
any  result.  Further  negotiations  at  the  beginning  of  December  were  also 
sterile,  and  talks  between  the  two  foreign  ministers,  Lord  Home  and  Mr. 
Gudmundsson,  in  Paris  and  London  on  18  and  19  December,  achieved 
nothing.4  It  had  evidently  been  the  intention  on  the  British  side  to  reach 
a  settlement  on  the  lines  of  that  concluded  with  Norway  on  29  September 
— namely,  recognition  ultimately  of  a  twelve-mile  limit,  but  after  a 
transitional  period  of  ten  years  during  which  British  vessels  could  fish  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  Norwegian  coast.5  But  the  Icelandic  government — 
which  had  pointedly  stated  at  the  start  that  it  regarded  the  exchanges  as 
‘discussions’,  not  ‘negotiations’6 — remained  adamant  in  its  demands  for 
full  rights  over  the  whole  continental  shelf,7  and  the  prospects,  it  was  stated 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  were  ‘not  good’.8 

If  the  Anglo-Icelandic  dispute  was  kept  within  bounds,  in  spite  of 
indignation  on  both  sides,9  the  dispute  between  Italy  and  Austria  over 
the  South  Tirol,  with  its  deep  historic  undercurrents,  had  uglier  implica¬ 
tions.  Here  the  basis  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  old-standing 

rights  fish.  Great  Britain  accepted  the  American  position,  although  it  considered  it  a  ‘heavy 
blow’;  but  it  denounced  the  Canadian  proposal  as  ‘utterly  unacceptable’.  Although  at  the 
beginning  of  proceedings  Venezuela  claimed  that  at  least  an  absolute  majority  existed  for  the  full 
twelve-mile  limit,  the  real  issue  was  to  attempt  a  compromise  between  the  American  and  the 
Canadian  plans.  In  fact,  such  a  compromise  was  reached  and  was  accepted  by  a  simple  majority 
(43  votes  to  33  with  1 2  abstentions) ;  but  a  full  two-thirds  majority  (59  votes)  was  necessary  for  the 
plan  to  become  operative,  and  this  was  unobtainable;  cf.  Guardian,  30  March,  14  and  23  April 
i960. 

1  Times,  22  September  i960.  2  Observer,  9  October  ig6o. 

3  Guardian  and  Times,  1 1  October  1 960. 

4  Times,  5  November  i960;  Financial  Times,  15  November  i960;  Times,  7  December  i960; 
Financial  Times,  20  December  i960;  Guardian,  21  December  i960. 

5  For  the  Anglo-Norwegian  agreement  (signed  in  Oslo  on  17  November),  cf.  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune  (European  edition),  1  October  i960. 

6  Financial  Times,  30  October  i960. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  11  October  i960;  Times,  29  October  and  5  November  i960.  It  was  stated 
that  the  British  government  had  jettisoned  its  old  proposals  and  put  forward  entirely  new  ones 
( Times  and  Guardian,  15  November  i960)  but  this  was  denied  by  the  Icelandic  premier  {Financial 
Times,  18  November  i960).  It  was  also  understood  that,  in  contrast  with  the  Norwegian  agree¬ 
ment,  the  British  government  would  have  been  ready  to  accept  an  interim  period  of  five  years, 
but  that  Iceland  would  not  go  beyond  three;  Times,  5  November  and  2  December  i960. 

8  Guardian,  21  December  i960. 

9  The  talks,  it  was  reported,  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy  in  order  to  avoid  poli¬ 
tical  friction’;  Daily  Telegraph,  20  October  i960. 
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national  and  minority  problems,  in  themselves  intractable  enough,  had 
fused  with  post-war  problems  of  industrialization  to  produce  an  explosive 
situation.  In  effect,  the  necessary  process  of  industrialization,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  Bolzano,  had  not  only  emphasized  the  differentiation 
between  the  people  of  the  countryside,  largely  German-speaking,  and  the 
predominantly  Italian  urban  and  industrial  population,  but  by  improving 
the  lot  of  the  latter  had  created  new  grievances  which  national  extremists, 
particularly  in  the  Siidtiroler  Volkspartei,  were  not  slow  to  exploit.1  The 
leaders  of  the  German-speaking  element  in  South  Tirol  had  long  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Italian  government  had  failed  to  implement  the  De 
Gasperi-Gruber  agreement  of  1946;  in  addition  they  rejected  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Alto  Adige  was  joined  to  the  Trentino  to  form  one 
of  the  five  Italian  ‘regions’,  which  they  regarded  as  a  trick  devised  to 
ensure  a  permanent  Italian  majority.2  This  sense  of  grievance  had  been 
simmering  since  1956,  and  the  Austrian  government  had  already  become 
involved;3  but  in  1959  and  i960  a  number  of  new  factors  arose  which 
changed  the  issue  from  a  local  into  an  international  question  and  gave  it  a 
more  dangerous  complexion.  One  was  the  impact  on  the  Tirolese  dissidents 
of  the  movement  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  for  autonomy  and  independence, 
and  particularly  the  example  of  the  successful  struggle  of  the  Cypriots. 
Were  the  Tirolese,  it  was  indignantly  asked,  to  be  denied  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which  was  being  accorded  to  ‘African  tribes’  ?4  The  South 
Tirol,  it  was  predicted,  was  destined  ‘with  almost  mathematical  certainty’ 
to  become  ‘another  Cyprus’,  with  a  nationalist  underground  movement 
using  terrorism  to  put  pressure  on  both  the  Italian  and  the  Austrian 
governments.5  In  fact,  the  evidence  that  this  was  happening  was  con¬ 
siderable.  In  spite  of  some  notable  administrative  concessions  by  the 
Italian  government  during  the  summer  of  1959, 6  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Volkspartei — which,  if  not  infested  with  neo-Nazism  was  certainly 
infected  with  a  virulent  brand  of  right-wing  radicalism — agreed  at  a  party 
congress  at  Bolzano  to  demand  self-determination  unless  full  autonomy 
were  granted  by  the  Italian  government  during  the  next  few  months;7 
and  it  began  to  look  as  though  a  nationalist  movement  was  taking  shape 
which  fed  on  concessions  and,  like  the  Sudeten  Germans  in  1938,  asked 
more  the  more  it  was  given. 

This  situation  would  have  been  serious  enough  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
the  South  Tirol ;  but  evidence  which  accumulated  later  left  little  doubt  that 

1  For  this  aspect  of  the  question,  which  tended  to  be  overlooked  in  the  heated  political  debate, 
cf.  Times,  26  February  and  24  September  1959;  Guardian,  28  January  i960. 

2  For  the  1946  agreement,  cf.  Survey,  1939-46:  The  Realignment  of  Europe,  pp.  462-3. 

3  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  211.  4  Times,  9  November  1959. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  7  August  1959. 

6  On  which  cf.  E.  Wiskemann,  Guardian,  19  October  1959;  cf.  The  World  Today,  vol.  15 

( 1 959) >  P-  448-  7  Times,  9  November  1959. 
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the  movement — as  Italians  had  long  alleged — had  its  headquarters 
beyond  the  Italian  frontier,  in  Innsbruck  and  Munich;  indeed,  it  was 
subsequently  alleged  that  the  main  centre  was  not  in  Austria  or  Bavaria 
but  at  Cologne,  and  that  arms  were  being  consigned  from  west  Germany 
to  the  terrorists  in  the  Alto  Adige.1  In  any  event,  the  government  in 
Vienna  ranged  itself  behind  the  movement,  asserting  that  all  Austrian 
parties  were  united  in  support  of  the  South  Tirolese  claims.2  In  this,  no 
doubt,  electoral  considerations  played  a  part;  but  the  participation  in 
September  1959,  after  the  elections,  of  all  the  Austrian  political  leaders  in 
celebrations  at  Innsbruck  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Tirolese  revolt 
against  the  French,  at  which  a  gigantic  metal  crown  of  thorns,  symbolizing 
the  martyrdom  of  the  South  Tirol,  was  carried  in  procession,  could  hardly 
fail  to  seem  provocative  in  Italian  eyes.3  Even  more  provocative,  Italians 
considered,  was  the  decision  of  the  Austrian  government,  in  September 
1959,  to  raise  the  question  of  South  Tirol  at  the  United  Nations.  In 
Vienna,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Austrian  foreign  minister,  Kreisky, 
had  not  put  the  issue  on  the  agenda — which  would  have  implied  asking 
for  action — but  had  merely  stated  that,  if  Italo-Austrian  talks  came  to 
nothing,  Austria  would  expect  the  United  Nations  to  take  up  the  question; 
but  in  Rome  this  explanation  was  rejected  and  the  Austrian  initiative  was 
denounced  as  ‘unprecedented’.  The  legal  interpretation  of  a  bilateral 
agreement  (i.e.  the  De  Gasperi-Gruber  agreement  of  1946)  was  outside 
the  competence  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Italian  foreign  minister, 
Signor  Pella,  declared.  Moreover,  the  Austrian  attempt  to  raise  the  issue 
in  an  international  forum  cut  across  the  direct  negotiations  which  were 
going  on;  it  was  impossible,  Pella  stated,  for  Italy  ‘to  negotiate  with  those 
who  artificially  fed  the  fire  of  a  controversy  because  they  wanted  the  crisis 
to  be  permanent’.4  The  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  question  of  South  Tirol  was  ‘of  international  political  importance’ 
because  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled  would  ‘decide  whether  the  method 
of  peaceful  negotiation  must  be  condemned  as  unsuccessful’.  If  peaceful 
negotiation  did  not  produce  the  desired  results,  Kreisky  hinted,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  Austria  to  have  recourse  to  ‘other  methods’ — a  statement 
which  was  widely  taken  to  imply  ‘more  violent  forms  of  action’.5 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  South  Tirol  had  also  been  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Europe,  which  recommended  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.6  This  proposal  was  agreeable  to  the  Italian 

1  Corriere  della  Sera,  21  July  and  21  September,  1961 ;  for  the  incident  in  which  west  German 
and  Austrian  students,  associated  with  the  Berg  Isel  Bund,  were  arrested,  cf.  ibid.,  16  September 
1961;  Guardian,  13  September  1961;  Times,  16  September  1961.  The  ‘irredentist  Innsbruck 
association  Berg  Isel’  had,  of  course,  been  in  existence  for  some  time  and  its  activities  had  already 
given  rise  to  disquiet;  cf.  Times,  9  November  1959-  2  Times,  3  December  1 959- 

a  The  World  Today,  vol.  15  (1959),  p.  447-  4  Cf.  Times  and  Guardian,  24  September  1959. 

s  Times,  3  December  1959.  6  The  World  Today,  vol.  16  (i960),  p.  325. 
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government — which  also,  at  the  beginning  of  i960,  addressed  a  note  to 
Vienna  urging  that  negotiations  should  be  continued  ‘at  the  utmost  possible 
speed’1 — and  on  25  June  Rome  formally  proposed  a  reference  to  The 
Hague.  But  the  long  governmental  crisis  in  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  i960 
had  the  inevitable  result  of  bringing  negotiations  to  a  standstill,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  attitude  of  Vienna  hardened.  Not  only  was  the  proposal  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague 
brusquely  refused,  as  (in  Dr.  Kreisky’s  words)  a  ‘Njet’  to  Austria’s  de¬ 
mands,  but  a  few  days  later,  on  6  July,  Vienna  took  the  initiative  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  threat  of  the  previous  year  and  referring  the  question  to  the 
United  Nations.  By  this  time  the  question  had  entered  on  a  new  and  still 
more  disquieting  phase,  for  the  South  Tirolese  leaders  were  now  openly 
speaking  of  a  plebiscite — that  is  to  say,  a  vote  as  to  whether  the  Alto  Adige 
should  remain  in  Italy  or  be  transferred  to  Austria — and  this  open  challenge 
to  the  Brenner  frontier  was  not  repudiated  by  the  Austrian  government.2 
Furthermore,  both  the  Austrian  government  and  the  leaders  of  the  South 
Tirolese  Volkspartei  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  now  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  administrative  bonds  between  the  Alto 
Adige  and  the  Trentino,3  although  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
union  of  the  two  provinces  was  fully  in  accordance  with  the  1 946  agreement 
and  that  autonomy  for  the  Alto  Adige  implied  a  revision  of  the  Italian 
constitution  which  the  Italians  had  never  offered  to  consider  at  any  stage 
of  the  negotiations.4  Austria,  no  doubt,  was  banking  on  the  support  of 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  at  the  United  Nations,  though  it  was  widely  argued 
that  the  only  support  they  were  likely  to  receive  was  that  of  the  communists, 
delighted  at  an  opportunity  to  embarrass  Italy  which  was  under  communist 
attack  because  of  the  N.A.T.O.  bases  situated  there.  But  when  the  issue 
came  before  the  United  Nations  Austria  can  have  had  little  reason  for 
satisfaction.  Almost  all  delegates  spoke  against  the  Austrian  resolution 
calling  for  autonomy  for  the  South  Tirol,  and  in  the  end,  on  31  October, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  compromise  resolution  which  provided 
‘a  face-saving  formula  for  Austria  while  in  effect  accepting  the  Italian 
point  of  view’. 5  Inviting  the  two  countries  to  renew  bilateral  negotiations, 
the  resolution  went  on  to  recommend  that,  if  these  should  fail,  the  case 
should  be  taken  to  the  International  Court — exactly  as  Italy  had  proposed 
earlier  in  the  year — or,  alternatively,  submitted  to  any  other  peaceful  means 
of  settlement  envisaged  by  the  United  Nations  Charter;  it  pointedly  omitted 
the  instruction  to  the  secretary-general,  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  to  hold  a  watch¬ 
ing  brief  over  the  negotiations,  which  Austria  had  sought  to  have  included. 

1  Guardian,  23  January  i960.  2  The  World  Today,  vol.  16  (i960),  pp.  325-6. 

3  Times,  20  June  and  8  July  i960. 

4  Guardian,  19  October  1959;  cf.  The  World  Today,  vol.  15  (1959),  p.  449. 

5  Guardian,  29  October  i960;  Times,  1  November  i960. 
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The  Austrian  government  naturally  put  the  best  face  it  could  on  this 
set-back.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  though  recourse  to  the  International 
Court  had  been  specified  ‘to  please  Italy’,  by  admitting  alternative  means 
of  procedure  the  resolution  left  it  open  for  Vienna,  if  it  thought  fit,  to 
make  a  new  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  next  year.  Furthermore,  said 
Kreisky,  it  no  longer  depended  ‘on  Italy’s  goodwill  whether  she  is  ready 
to  negotiate  with  us  or  not;  there  now  exists  a  valid  international  recom¬ 
mendation  that  no  one  can  ignore  without  the  risk  of  being  accused  in  the 
United  Nations  of  sabotage’.1  It  was,  of  course,  true  that  the  issue  still 
remained  open  and  that  Austria  had  succeeded  in  securing  its  ventilation 
before  a  wider  forum;  but  it  had  done  so  at  the  expense  of  encouraging 
similar  demands  from  Jugoslavia  on  behalf  of  the  Slovene  minority  in 
Austria  and  also  of  embroilment  with  the  N.A.T.O.  powers,  which  were 
hardly  likely  to  side  against  their  partner,  Italy.  Already  in  1959,  when 
Austria  tried  to  get  the  United  States  to  mediate,  it  had  been  snubbed  by 
Washington  which  declined  to  intervene  between  two  powers,  ‘one  of 
whom’,  it  pointedly  added,  ‘is  an  ally’.2  The  truth  was  that  for  the  western 
powers  the  support  given  by  Vienna  to  the  South  Tirolese  irredentists 
was  an  unwelcome  complication  at  a  time  when  there  were  problems 
enough  in  N.A.T.O.  to  occupy  them  and  divergencies  between  the 
N.A.T.O.  powers  which  they  had  no  desire  to  underline.  The  Italian 
allegation  during  the  debates  at  the  United  Nations  that  Austrian  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  South  Tirol  sprang  from  pan-Germanist  motives  may 
have  been  exaggerated;3  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  known  fact 
that  elements  from  west  Germany  were  actively  implicated  in  the  irre¬ 
dentist  movement,  it  opened  up  the  alarming — though  as  yet  remote- 
prospect  that  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Italy  might  eventually 
turn  into  a  dispute  between  two  members  of  N.A.T.O.,  Italy  and  the 
Federal  Republic.  Since  at  this  very  time  the  Algerian  crisis  was  straining 
relations  between  Italy  and  France,4  the  last  thing  that  was  desired  in  the 
west  was  for  Austria  to  press  the  South  Tirolese  question  to  a  point  at  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  powers  openly  to  take  sides.  The  years  1959 
and  i960  were,  in  any  event,  critical  for  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance,  the  future 
of  which  was  under  almost  uninterrupted  debate.  That  the  problems  of 
N.A.T.O.  and  the  growing  economic  division  in  Europe  overshadowed 
the  South  Tirolese  issue  and  made  the  powers  only  too  glad  to  accept 
the  compromise  resolution  of  the  United  Nations,  may  have  been  less  than 
satisfactory  to  the  Austrian  government;5  but  in  the  circumstances  it  was 
probably  only  to  be  expected. 

1  Times,  1  November  i960.  2  Guardian,  28  January  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  29  October  i960. 

4  Times,  14  December  i960. 

s  As,  in  contrast  to  Dr.  Kreisky,  the  state  secretary,  Dr.  Gschnitzer— himself  a  Tirolese— was 
ready  to  admit;  ibid.,  1  November  i960. 
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When  the  treaty  establishing  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  was  concluded 
in  1949,  it  was  stipulated  that  ‘after  the  alliance  has  been  in  force  for  ten 
years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  parties  shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests, 
consult  together  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  treaty,  having  regard  for 
the  factors  then  affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area’.1 
By  1959,  when  N.A.T.O.  celebrated  its  tenth  birthday,  there  were  many 
influential  people  who  took  the  view  that  world  conditions  had  changed 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  decade  that  such  a  review 
was  necessary  if  N.A.T.O.  were  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times;  in  particular, 
it  was  argued,  the  new  era  of  ‘competitive  coexistence’  since  1956,  by 
switching  the  emphasis  away  from  military  defence  in  Europe,  had  made 
necessary  an  extension  of  the  alliance  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  communist  system  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Among  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  an  ‘expanded’  N.A.T.O.  none  was  more  forthright  than  the  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  the  alliance,  M.  Spaak.  Already  towards  the  close  of  the 
previous  year  he  had  adumbrated  his  ideas  in  a  speech  to  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  association  in  Boston  on  27  September  1958.  When 
N.A.T.O.  was  founded  in  1949,  M.  Spaak  argued,  ‘the  communist  threat 
was  essentially  European  and  military.  In  1958,  I  see  it  as  more  particu¬ 
larly  Asian  and  African,  and  as  more  economic  and  social  than  military’. 
Was  it  sufficient,  he  asked,  to  construct  a  military  barrier  on  the  Elbe  if 
the  free  world  was  being  outflanked  politically,  militarily,  and  economi¬ 
cally,  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa?  Had  not  the  time  come  for  ‘a 
reappraisal  of  N.A.T.O.’  to  adapt  it  to  this  new  phase  of  the  communist 
threat?  ‘The  concept  of  a  military  Atlantic  alliance  restricted  to  a  specific 
geographical  area,  adequate  in  1949,  is  ...  no  longer  so  in  1958’,  he  went 
on.  ‘A  common  policy,  probably  of  world-wide  scope,  must  be  added  to 
it.  And  this  must  be  done  at  once.’  But,  in  M.  Spaak’s  view,  this  was  not 
all  that  was  needed.  ‘Another  thing  ...  is  the  organization  of  scientific 
co-operation,  and  even  economic  and  social  action  should  be  harmonized.’ 
‘In  a  word’,  he  concluded,  ‘the  Atlantic  alliance  should  become  the  Atlantic 
community.’2  In  view  of  M.  Spaak’s  close  association  with  the  European 
Economic  Community,  he  cannot  have  been  blind  to  the  supra-national 
implication  of  the  word  ‘community’. 

But  these  proposals,  although  put  forward  as  measures  of  reform  and  re¬ 
orientation,  implied  in  effect  a  total  transformation  of  the  character  of  the 
N.A.T.O.  alliance,  and  although  they  were  welcome  to  enthusiasts  for 
projects  of  ‘Atlantic  Unity’,3  elsewhere  they  received  a  more  sober 

1  Documents,  1949-50,  p.  260.  2  N.A.T.O.  Letter,  September-October  1958,  pp.  20-23. 

3  M.  Spaak’s  views  received  unofficial  support  from  the  Atlantic  Congress,  a  gathering  of  about 
650  delegates  from  the  member-countries  of  N.A.T.O.,  which  met  in  London  on  5  June  to  con¬ 
sider  the  development  of  the  alliance  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  its  final  declaration,  the  congress 
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response.  The  arguments  against  M.  Spaak’s  thesis  were  admirably 
expressed  by  Sir  Frank  Roberts,  the  permanent  British  representative  to 
the  N.A.T.O.  council,  in  a  lecture  to  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution 
in  London  on  20  February  1959.  Now  that  the  communist  threat  had 
‘returned  so  obviously  to  Berlin  and  to  the  centre  of  Europe’,  Sir  Frank 
wondered  whether  all  the  arguments  he  had  heard  about  its  shift  to  the 
uncommitted  countries  and  from  the  military  to  the  economic  sphere  were 
quite  so  convincing.  After  all,  he  explained,  ‘the  only  way  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  could  swiftly  change  the  world  balance  of  power  to  its 
advantage  would  be  by  neutralising,  or  better  still  controlling,  the 
economic  skills  and  strength  and  the  population  of  western  Europe.  This 
could  not  be  done  anywhere  else.’  Thus,  he  concluded,  ‘the  first  and 
direct  business  of  N.A.T.O.  is  .  .  .  with  the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe,  just  as 
it  was  in  1949’.  He  deprecated  suggestions  that  N.A.T.O.  should  assume 
responsibility  for  global  strategy,  which  was  ‘the  job  of  a  world  power  like 
the  United  States,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  rather  than  of  a  regional  alliance  like  N.A.T.O.’.  The  N.A.T.O. 
countries  without  world-wide  commitments  would  show  no  interest  in 
acquiring  them,  while  those  which  had  them  already  would  resent  outside 
interference.  The  views  of  the  uncommitted  nations  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  As  they  saw  it,  they  had  ‘too  recently  freed  themselves  .  .  . 
from  European  rule  to  accept  anything  which  looked  like  European 
tutelage  through,  for  example,  even  the  most  cautious  N.A.T.O.  concern 
with  their  affairs.  A  common  N.A.T.O.  policy  towards  them  would  be 
intolerable’.  Sir  Frank  was  also  very  much  opposed  to  any  form  of  supra¬ 
national  N.A.T.O.,  as  he  made  clear  in  reply  to  a  question.  ‘I  would 
hope  that  we  should  not  aim  at  that,’  he  declared,  ‘but  stay  with  what  we 
have  already,  which  is  a  very  good  alliance.’1  The  British  attitude  towards 
N.A.T.O.  could  hardly  have  been  expressed  more  concisely. 

The  American  attitude  was  more  equivocal.  When  questioned  at  a  press 
conference  on  24  November  1959  about  M.  Spaak’s  proposals  for  ‘expand¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  N.A.T.O.  and  increasing  its  responsibility’,  specifically 
in  co-ordinating  economic  policy  and  setting  up  regional  committees  for 
particular  areas,  such  as  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Herter  said  that 
he  was  ‘not  certain  that  N.A.T.O.  is  the  proper  instrument  for  economic 
co-operation’.  He  agreed  that  greater  consultation  on  political  matters 
was  desirable,  but  ‘whether  or  not  special  regional  committees  should  be 
set  up’,  was  in  his  view  ‘something  the  N.A.T.O.  organization  should  study 
carefully’.  ‘I  wouldn’t  want  to  comment  on  that  specifically  at  this  time’, 

stated  its  belief  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  N.A.T.O.  ‘to  build  an  Atlantic  community  with 
responsibilities  extending  to  military,  political,  economic,  social  and  scientific  fields  ;  N.A.T.O. 
Letter,  July  1959,  pp.  1 5— 1 7- 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution,  August  1 959)  PP-  300  1 4- 
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he  concluded.1  On  the  other  hand,  certain  N.A.T.O.  governments  sup¬ 
ported  the  views  of  the  secretary-general,  or,  at  any  rate,  shared  his  belief 
in  the  need  for  a  global  N.A.T.O.  strategy.  Perhaps  not  surprisingly, 
such  support  came  from  governments  which  had  grounds  for  thinking  that 
they  had  something  to  gain  thereby.  Speaking  almost  certainly  with  the 
uneasy  state  of  his  country’s  relations  with  Indonesia  in  mind,  Mr.  Luns, 
the  Netherlands  foreign  minister  and  president  of  the  N.A.T.O.  council, 
said  at  the  opening  session  of  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in  Washington 
on  2  April  1959  that  the  solidarity  of  the  alliance  ‘should  not  be  confined 
to  the  N.A.T.O.  area  but  should  also  find  its  expression  with  regard  to 
problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world’.  He  complained  that  ‘we  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic  feel  entitled  to  a  fuller  measure  of  comprehension  and 
support  in  our  efforts  to  solve  our  non-European  problems’,  and  pointed 
out  that  ‘the  relations  between  Asia  and  Africa,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Atlantic  world,  on  the  other,  form  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  aspects  of 
the  free  world’.  ‘The  west’,  he  concluded,  ‘should  face  the  difficulties  in 
those  continents  with  something  like  the  same  unity  of  purpose  that  has 
characterized  its  post-war  policies  in  Europe.’2  These  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  the  French  government.  In  a  message  to  the  N.A.T.O.  parlia¬ 
mentarians’  conference  in  November  1959,  M.  Debre,  the  French  prime 
minister,  declared  that  the  threat  to  N.A.T.O.  ‘is  not  only  military  and 
does  not  exist  solely  in  the  north  Atlantic  treaty  area.  France,  perhaps, 
knows  this  better  than  anyone,  not  having  ceased  to  struggle  against 
subversion  in  Asia  and  Africa  for  fifteen  years’.3  This  French  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  N.A.T.O.  support  in  Algeria  was  expressed  even  more  bluntly 
by  M.  Debre  in  a  speech  on  23  August.  ‘France’s  policy  in  Algeria’,  he 
declared,  ‘must  not  be  contradicted  by  anybody  who  wishes  for  our 
alliance.’4 

M.  Spaak’s  gratification  at  the  French  government’s  support  for  a  global 
N.A.T.O.  strategy  was  tempered  by  alarm  at  other  facets  of  its  policy. 
In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  war  memoirs,  General  de  Gaulle  had 
written:  ‘France  is  not  really  herself  unless  she  is  in  the  front  rank.’5  His 
entire  policy  was  geared  to  seeing  that  she  got  there.  French  governments 
had  always  complained  about  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  predominance  in  N.A.T.O.,6 
but  after  de  Gaulle’s  rise  to  power  in  1958  and  the  rapid  economic 
recovery  which  followed,  France  was  in  a  far  better  position  to  be  really 
awkward  than  in  the  days  when  the  Fourth  Republic  was  shuddering 
from  one  crisis  to  another.  By  claiming  special  consideration  for  France 
and  by  rejecting  such  N.A.T.O.  shibboleths  as  the  need  for  integrated 

1  D.S.B.,  14  December  1959,  p.  861.  2  Ibid.,  20  April  1959,  p.  549. 

3  Combat,  17  November  1959.  4  Times,  25  August  1959. 

5  Charles  de  Gaulle,  The  Call  to  Honour,  1940-42  (London,  1955),  p.  9. 

6  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  2 10. 
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defence,  de  Gaulle  threw  the  alliance  into  confusion,  with  the  result  that 
any  account  of  N.A.T.O.  during  1959-60  must  be  dominated  by  his 
overbearing  personality.  His  views  were  first  formulated  in  a  memorandum 
sent  to  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Macmillan  on  24  September  1958. 
No  text  of  this  document  was  ever  published,  but  the  gist  of  what  it 
contained  was  sufficiently  well  known  and  may  be  reduced  to  three  main 
points.  First,  de  Gaulle  argued  that  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  since  each  had  interests  outside  the  N.A.T.O.  area,  should  consult 
more  regularly  about  global  policy  and  strategy.  Secondly,  since  France 
was  a  principal  N.A.T.O.  base,  the  French  government  should  have  an 
equal  voice  with  the  United  States  and  British  governments  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed,  to  spare  France  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  such  weapons  independently,  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  share  its  atomic  secrets  with  France  and  even  hand  over  the 
weapons  themselves.  Finally,  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
support  French  policies  in  Algeria  and  elsewhere  in  Africa.1 

General  de  Gaulle’s  first  proposal,  which  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  one  put  forward  by  Viscount  Montgomery,  the  former  deputy  supreme 
commander  of  N.A.T.O.,  in  October  1958, 2  would  certainly  have  pro¬ 
voked  hostile  reactions  from  the  smaller  N.A.T.O.  powers  had  it  been 
implemented.  As  it  was,  these  smaller  powers  displayed  considerable 
concern  during  1959  whenever  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  being  fully 
consulted  by  their  more  influential  allies  about  important  developments 
in  east-west  relations.  Thus,  on  25  June  1959,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Geneva  foreign  ministers’  conference,  Italy  proposed  a  N.A.T.O.  council 
meeting  before  the  conference  resumed.  The  request  was  dropped  after 
General  de  Gaulle,  while  on  a  state  visit  to  Italy,  suggested  that  the  Italian 
foreign  minister  be  invited  to  a  meeting  of  western  foreign  ministers  to  be 
held  before  the  resumption  of  the  conference,3  but  it  was  eagerly  taken  up 
by  the  Belgian  government.  On  29  June,  the  Belgian  ambassadors  in 
Fondon,  Washington,  and  Paris  were  instructed  to  inform  the  governments 
to  which  they  were  accredited  that  Belgium  insisted  upon  a  N.A.T.O. 
council  meeting  during  the  recess.  As  a  government  source  put  it: 
‘Belgium  is  not  interested  in  an  Atlantic  alliance  that  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  making  the  smaller  countries  satellites  of  a  “directory”  of  bigger 
powers.’4 

Similarly,  on  the  eve  of  President  Eisenhower’s  tour  of  Europe,  prior  to 
his  talks  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  Belgian  government  declared  that  he 

1  N.T.  Times,  21  July  1959.  2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  520-1. 

3  Cf.  final  communique  of  de  Gaulle’s  visit  to  Italy;  Le  Monde,  28— 29  June  1 959- 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  30  June  1959.  The  Belgian  request  was  turned  down  by  the  permanent 
N.A.T.O.  council  on  6  July.  Shortly  before  it  was  made,  M.  Couve  de  Murville  had,  in  fact, 
fully  informed  the  council  of  the  progress  of  the  Geneva  talks  and  the  council  had  expressed 
complete  confidence  in  the  western  approach;  Times,  1  July  1959. 
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should  not  confine  himself  to  meeting  the  leaders  of  Britain,  France,  and 
west  Germany.  ‘Belgium  considers  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  democratic  consultations  within  N.A.T.O.’,  its  spokesman 
said.1  This  view  was  communicated  to  the  Italian  and  Turkish  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Brusssels  and  we  find  their  governments  taking  a  similar 
line.2  The  Netherlands  government  also  made  known  its  belief  that  a 
N.A.T.O.  consultation  would  be  both  useful  and  desirable,  although  it 
would  comply  with  other  members’  wishes  concerning  the  nature  of  such 
a  consultation.3  When  he  came  to  Europe,  the  United  States  president 
was  careful  to  pay  heed  to  these  feelings.  On  3  September  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  permanent  N.A.T.O.  council,  when  he  pointedly 
stated:  ‘I  am  a  representative  of  a  large  country,  but  I  seek  no  position  for 
my  country  in  N.A.T.O.  other  than  that  of  an  equal  partner.  ...  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  though  one  nation  may  have  greater  material  re¬ 
sources,  greater  financial  or  economic  or  industrial  strength  than  another, 
no  nation  in  its  spirit — in  the  moral  force  that  it  can  exert  in  the  world — - 
needs  to  take  a  second  place  to  any  other.’4  The  president  arranged  for 
Mr.  Herter  to  give  a  review  of  his  talks  with  the  leaders  of  Britain,  France, 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  to  a  meeting  of  the  permanent  council 
on  4  September,  which  was  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  Belgium, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  by  the  usual  fifteen  permanent 
delegates.5 

M.  Spaak,  who  was  a  Belgian  as  well  as  an  international  civil  servant, 
naturally  sympathized  with  the  desire  of  the  smaller  N.A.T.O.  powers  to 
present  their  case  and  linked  their  wishes  with  his  own  ideas  for  improved 
consultation  within  N.A.T.O.  He  came  to  London  in  November  to  urge 
upon  the  British  government  the  need  for  the  western  ‘big  four’  to  take 
the  rest  of  N.A.T.O.  into  their  confidence  over  the  summit  negotiations. 
These  views  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  M. 
Wigny,  who  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  later.6  Support  also  came  from 
the  Canadian  government.  In  a  debate  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  10  February  i960,  Mr.  Howard  Green,  the  minister  for  external 
affairs,  admitted  that  his  government  had  been  greatly  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  consultation  within  N.A.T.O.  during  the  autumn  of  1959 
concerning  the  pre-summit  negotiations.  ‘When  I  went  to  Paris  in 
October’,  Mr.  Green  disclosed,  ‘I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
N.A.T.O.  council  and  emphasized  on  behalf  of  Canada  that  we  thought 
there  would  have  to  be  a  far  better  system  of  consultation.’  He  added  that 
he  had  made  ‘the  same  submissions’  to  the  French  and  British  govern- 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  7  August  1959. 

2  Le  Monde,  6  August  1959;  Times,  14  August  1959;  Neue  Z iircher  Zeitung,  17  August  1959. 

3  Times,  14  August  1959.  4  Documents,  1959,  p.  493. 

5  N.Y.  Times,  15  September  1959.  6  Ibid.,  6,  7  November  1959. 
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ments.1  It  was  almost  certainly  as  a  result  of  such  pressure  that  Mr.  Herter 
announced,  on  9  November,  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the  N.A.T.O. 
foreign  ministers  would  hold  a  second  meeting  in  December,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  council  meeting,  after  the  end  of  the  ‘western  summit’.2 
As  Mr.  Green  said,  in  the  speech  referred  to  above,  this  was  the  occasion 
for  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  western  ‘big  four’  to  report  to  the  N.A.T.O. 
council.  ‘The  report  was  not  treated  in  a  perfunctory  way’,  he  stressed. 
‘It  had  quite  a  going  over  at  that  meeting.’ 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  was  not  surprising  that  General  de 
Gaulle’s  proposal  for  three-power  consultation  on  global  strategy  was  the 
object  of  widespread  criticism.  M.  Spaak,  while  admitting  that  ‘there  is 
something  fundamentally  correct  at  the  root  of  the  French  thesis’,  told  a 
group  of  French  parliamentarians  on  9  July  that  ‘the  establishment  of  a 
“directory”  of  the  three  great  powers  would  provoke  a  lively  discontent 
among  the  less  important  countries  and  would  strengthen  the  current  of 
neutralism,  which  is  always  below  the  surface  in  Europe’.  Besides,  he 
went  on,  the  proposal  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  Was  the  ‘directory’  to 
decide  on  policy  by  a  majority  vote?  If  so,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
could  always  out-vote  France.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  decision 
have  to  be  unanimous?  If  this  were  the  case,  France  could  always  veto 
the  United  States,  for  example,  and  vice  versa.3  Over  a  year  later,  when 
General  de  Gaulle  had  raised  the  matter  once  again,  Mr.  Herter  showed 
that  the  United  States  government  was  distinctly  cool  towards  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Questioned  about  it  at  his  press  conference  on  15  September  i960, 
he  replied:  ‘There  have  been  occasional  meetings  on  a  tripartite  basis. 
It  has  never  been  institutionalized,  and  we  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be.’4 
But  General  de  Gaulle  was  not  content  to  confine  himself  to  making 
suggestions.  If  he  could  do  little  to  implement  his  proposal  for  a  three- 
power  ‘directory’  without  the  co-operation  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  was  able  to  take  definite  action  in  other  directions  to  show  his 
displeasure  with  the  N.A.T.O.  set-up.  The  first  example  occurred  on  7 
March  1959,  when  the  French  government  informed  N.A.T.O.  that  it  had 
decided  to  retain  under  national  command  that  part  of  the  French  Medi¬ 
terranean  fleet  that  would  otherwise  have  come  under  N.A.T.O.  command 
in  the  event  of  war.5 

The  French  had  long  been  irritated  by  the  N.A.T.O.  naval  command 
structure  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  but  as  talks  had  already  begun  in 
the  N.A.T.O.  military  standing  group  in  Washington  with  a  view  to 
giving  them  a  more  important  command,  this  can  hardly  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  French  government’s  decision.6  French  officials,  while 

1  External  Affairs,  March  i960,  p.  540.  2  Guardian,  10  November  1959. 

3  Le  Monde,  11  July  1959.  4  D.S.B.,  3  October  i960,  p.  516. 

s  Le  Monde,  20  March  1959.  6  Ibid.,  28  February  1959;  Sunday  Times,  15  March  1959. 
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multiplying  their  assurances  that  French  naval  forces  would  continue  to 
co-operate  with  those  of  other  N.A.T.O.  powers  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
explained  that  the  decision  had  been  made  necessary  by  France’s  ‘special 
responsibilities’  in  north  Africa.  This  may  have  been  the  view  of  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  but  M.  Planchais,  the  defence  correspondent  of  Le  Monde, 
pointed  out  that,  in  military  circles,  ‘some  tend  ...  to  explain  this  step 
far  less  by  immediate  needs  than  by  the  desire  of  the  Fifth  Republic  to 
assume  all  the  responsibilities  belonging  to  its  vocation  as  a  great  power’.1 
The  N.A.T.O.  supreme  commander,  General  Norstad,  gave  the  first 
official  reaction  at  a  press  luncheon  in  Paris  on  19  March.  ‘It  would  be 
inaccurate’,  he  said,  ‘to  suggest  that  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  relatively 
small  force  could  have  any  decisive  influence  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance.’  Nevertheless,  he  admitted  that  he  was  ‘concerned 
about  it’  and  said  that,  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  France’s  abandoning 
the  general  concept  of  defence  integration  within  N.A.T.O.,  he  ‘would  be 
even  more  concerned’.2 

It  was,  however,  precisely  the  abandonment  of  integration  that  General 
de  Gaulle  seemed  to  advocate  six  days  later,  at  his  press  conference  on 
25  March.  The  French  government  had  decided  to  maintain  control  over 
its  entire  Mediterranean  fleet,  he  explained,  because  of  French  interests  in 
Africa  which  were  not  covered  by  N.A.T.O.  As  General  Norstad  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  reaffirm  that  Algeria  was  inside  the  N.A.T.O.  area, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  de  Gaulle  had  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  in  mind. 
‘I  observe  furthermore’,  he  went  on,  ‘that  the  other  two  great  world  powers 
of  the  Atlantic  alliance — the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — have  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of  their  naval  forces  from  being  integrated 
in  N.A.T.O.’  They  had  also  made  sure  that  ‘the  principal  element  of 
their  strength’,  their  atomic  bombers,  remained  under  their  control.  He 
deprecated  suggestions  that  the  French  action  would  weaken  the  alliance. 
‘Quite  the  contrary’,  he  declared.  ‘Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  alliance  will 
be  all  the  more  vital  and  strong  as  the  great  powei'S  unite  on  the  basis  of 
a  co-operation  in  which  each  carries  his  own  load,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  an  integration  in  which  peoples  and  governments  find  themselves 
more  or  less  deprived  of  their  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the  domain  of 
their  own  defence.’3 

Besides  indicating  General  de  Gaulle’s  profound  belief  that  defence 
should  be  national  rather  than  supra-national,  these  remarks  were  also 
interesting  for  their  reference  to  British  and  American  atomic  bombers. 
The  French  government  had  decided  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  as 
early  as  1954,  but  the  decision  harmonized  beautifully  with  General  de 

1  Le  Monde,  15-16  March  1959. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  March  1959. 

3  Documents,  1959,  pp.  459-60. 
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Gaulle’s  own  conception  of  the  role  of  France.  If  a  nuclear  striking-force 
was  the  ‘principal  element’  of  the  strength  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  then  France  must  have  such  a  force  as  well,  partly  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  be  fully  responsible  for  her  own  defence  and  partly  to  justify 
the  French  government’s  claim  for  a  bigger  role  in  N.A.T.O.  General  de 
Gaulle’s  memorandum  of  24  September  1958  had  contained  the  request 
that  the  United  States  should  share  its  atomic  secrets  with  France,  but  the 
arrangements  which  were  signed  on  7  May  1959  between  the  United 
States  and  six  other  N.A.T.O.  countries,  including  Britain  and  France, 
seemed  only  to  emphasize  that  ‘special  relationship’  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  which  de  Gaulle  was  determined  to  undermine.  Whereas 
the  two  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers  were  to  exchange  nuclear  weapon  designs 
and  fissionable  materials,  France  was  merely  to  obtain  fuel  for  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  nuclear  submarine.1  This  prompted  the  comment  from  the 
French  ambassador  in  Washington  that  ‘a  great  country  like  France  must 
be  fully  associated  with  the  responsibilities  and  decisions  of  the  west’  and 
the  complaint  that  ‘we  do  not  fully  understand  why  the  sharing  of  atomic 
information  between  France  and  the  United  States  is  at  present  hedged 
around  with  numerous  restrictions’.2  In  default  of  United  States  co¬ 
operation,  however,  the  French  government  was  quite  prepared  to  ‘go  it 
alone’  and  it  was  stated  in  the  National  Assembly  on  4  June  that  France’s 
twin  priorities  in  the  military  sphere  were  the  war  in  Algeria  and  the  atomic 
armament  of  the  French  armed  forces.3 

Only  the  day  before  this  statement  was  made,  further  evidence  of 
French  dissatisfaction  with  N.A.T.O.  defence  plans  was  produced. 
France  had  already  refused  to  agree  to  the  integration  of  fighter  defence 
forces  within  N.A.T.O.  and  to  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
alliance  on  French  soil.4  Negotiations  concerning  the  latter  problem  had 
continued  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  French  government  to  change  its 
mind,  but  to  no  avail.  On  3  June,  S.H.A.P.E.  announced  that  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  and  that  consideration  was  therefore 
being  given  to  ‘measures  which  would  assure  the  effectiveness  of  allied 
air  units  now  based  in  France’.5  This  was  a  broad  hint  that  N.A.T.O. 
might  be  compelled  to  redeploy  those  aircraft  which  depended  upon 
nuclear  weapons  for  their  striking-power.  After  a  further  month  of  futile 
negotiation,  the  United  States  representative  on  the  permanent  N.A.T.O. 
council  announced  this  decision  on  8  July.6  As  the  French  government’s 
condition  for  permitting  stockpiling  on  its  territory  was  nothing  less  than 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  8  May  1959.  The  text  of  the  Anglo-American  agreement  is  printed  in 
Cmd.  733.  2  Le  Monde,  27  May  1959. 

3  J.O.,  Debats,  Assemblee  Nationale,  4  June  1959,  p.  774- 
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a  voice  in  any  decision  to  use  nuclear  weapons  anywhere  in  the  world,  it 
was  hardly  surprising  that  the  negotiations  broke  down.1  On  the  same  day 
as  the  American  announcement,  the  British  minister  of  defence,  Mr. 
Sandys,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  half  the  aircraft  concerned  would 
be  transferred  to  existing  bases  in  Britain.2  Most  of  the  aircraft  involved 
were  F-ioo  fighter  bombers  and  their  transfer  began  in  August. 

General  de  Gaulle  had  ceased  to  be  prime  minister  in  January  1959, 
when  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  new  Fifth  Republic.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  continued  to  exercise  close  personal  control  over  French 
foreign  policy.  In  any  case,  the  new  hand-picked  prime  minister,  M. 
Michel  Debre,  was,  if  anything,  even  more  Gaullist  than  de  Gaulle  and, 
during  the  summer,  he  made  a  number  of  inflammatory  speeches  which 
did  nothing  to  improve  the  steadily  worsening  atmosphere  between  France 
and  the  rest  of  N.A.T.O.  In  an  address  to  the  national  council  of  his 
party,  the  U.N.R.,  on  26  July,  he  roundly  attacked  the  United  States. 
‘We  have  always  been,  on  Gaullist  lines,  favourable  to  the  Atlantic  alli¬ 
ance’,  he  said.  ‘What  we  have  always  aroused  ourselves  against  is  the 
transformation  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  which  had  the  effect  that  the 
Americans,  instead  of  being  allies,  were  becoming  masters  or  would-be 
masters  of  France,  and  made  Europe,  instead  of  an  association  of  nations, 
a  sort  of  a-national  block  in  which  the  national  personality  of  France  was 
being  lost.’3  He  returned  to  this  theme  of  foreign  domination  in  a  public 
speech  on  16  August,  when  he  explained  that  the  ‘national  renewal’  of 
French  policy  was  ‘a  reaction  .  .  .  against  the  forms  of  alliance  which, 
because  of  our  weakness,  led  ...  to  our  servitude  to  foreign  powers’.4 

In  the  United  States,  the  government  had  already  begun  to  think  that 
only  personal  contact  between  President  Eisenhower  and  General  de 
Gaulle  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  rift  between  France  and  N.A.T.O.  from 
growing  wider.  At  his  press  conference  on  1 7  June,  the  president  referred 
to  the  standing  invitation  to  de  Gaulle  to  visit  the  United  States,  although 
he  omitted  to  add  that  de  Gaulle  had  so  far  chosen  to  ignore  it.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that,  if  he  went  to  Europe,  he  would  make  ‘a  special  effort’ 
to  see  de  Gaulle  in  the  hope  that  two  ‘old  comrades-in-arms’  might  find 
a  solution  to  the  problems  bedevilling  France’s  relations  with  N.A.T.O.5 
Thus,  when  Eisenhower  visited  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  these  problems,  and  those  of  French  policy 
in  Algeria,  with  de  Gaulle,  in  addition  to  the  wider  questions  of  east-west 
relations.  The  most  detailed  account  of  what  took  place  at  their  meeting 

1  N.Y.  Times,  21  June  1959;  Le  Monde,  24  June  1959. 

2  H.G.  Deb.,  vol.  608,  col.  1361.  The  remaining  aircraft  were  to  go  to  west  Germany. 
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was  given  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of  the 
National  Assembly,  which  summarized  M.  Debre’s  report  of  the  talks  on 
8  September.  The  prime  minister,  said  the  statement,  ‘indicated  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  organizing  the  system  of 
preliminary  consultations,  particularly  concerning  problems  of  common 
interest  in  parts  of  the  world  not  covered  by  the  Atlantic  pact’.  M.  Debre 
had  pointed  out  that  ‘respective  positions  had  been  clarified’  and  that 
‘concrete  and  practical  results  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  next 
few  months’.  Turning  to  Algeria,  M.  Debre  had  told  the  committee  that 
he  thought  the  United  States  government  was  better  informed  of  the  French 
viewpoint  as  a  result  of  the  talks  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  United  States 
would  not  abstain  in  the  next  United  Nations  vote  on  the  Algerian  problem.1 

It  looked  as  if  the  substance  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  demand  for  a  bigger 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  western  policy  had  been  conceded  as  a  result 
of  his  talks  with  President  Eisenhower,  and  a  little  tact  on  his  part  might 
have  consolidated  his  gain.  Instead,  the  French  president  reverted  to  his 
most  uncompromising  mood.  In  a  speech  to  the  cadets  of  the  ficole 
Militaire  in  Paris  on  3  November,  he  began  by  saying:  ‘the  defence  of 
France  must  be  French. . .  .  If  it  were  otherwise,  our  country  would  contra¬ 
dict  everything  that  it  has  been  since  its  origins,  its  role,  its  self-esteem,  its 
soul.’  He  contemptuously  dismissed  the  ‘system  known  as  integration’  as 
having  ‘had  its  day’  and  went  on  to  stress  the  need  for  France  to  possess  her 
own  nuclear  deterrent.  ‘During  the  coming  years,’  he  said,  ‘we  must  be 
able  to  provide  ourselves  with  . . .  what  is  customarily  known  as  a  “striking- 
force”,  capable  of  being  deployed  anywhere  at  any  time.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  basis  of  this  force  will  be  a  nuclear  armament  which — 
whether  we  make  it  or  buy  it— must  belong  to  us.  Moreover,  since  France 
can  eventually  be  destroyed  from  any  point  on  the  globe,  our  force  must 
be  designed  to  act  anywhere  on  earth.’2  At  his  press  conference  a  week 
later,  General  de  Gaulle  went  into  more  detail  to  justify  French  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  present  nuclear  stalemate  might  not  last,  he 
argued.  One  side  might  be  tempted  to  start  a  war.  The  present  nuclear 
powers  might  even  make  a  deal  to  divide  the  world  up  between  them  or, 
at  any  rate,  agree  to  bombard  only  each  other’s  allies.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  concluded,  ‘France,  by  equipping  herself  with  nuclear  arma¬ 
ments,  is  rendering  a  service  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  world’.3 

1  Le  Monde,  10  September  1959.  The  Algerian  problem  will  be  treated  more  fully  below 
(cf.  pp.  356-66).  It  suffices  to  state  here  that  the  United  States  had,  for  the  first  time,  abstained 
in  a  vote  on  the  Algerian  question  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  1 4  December  1 958— -much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  French  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  despite  their  pleas 
for  ‘N.A.T.O.  solidarity’  with  their  Algerian  policy,  had  never  officially  raised  the  matter  at  a 
N.A.T.O.  council;  cf.  M.  Spaak’s  speeches  reported  in  Le  Monde,  1 1  July  and  10  September  1959. 

2  Text  in  Documents,  1959,  pp.  494-6. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  465-6. 
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The  impact  of  these  statements  was  particularly  severe  upon  de  Gaulle’s 
most  consistent  ally,  Dr.  Adenauer,  for  whom  integration  within  N.A.T.O. 
was  a  cardinal  principle.  It  was  clear  that  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  two  poles  of  the  ‘Paris-Bonn  axis’  on  this  question  would 
have  to  be  discussed  on  the  occasion  of  the  west  German  chancellor’s 
visit  to  Paris  on  1-2  December.  In  an  interview  with  the  Bonn  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Le  Monde  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Dr.  Adenauer 
declared  that  ‘the  Atlantic  alliance  is  the  basis  of  French  security,  German 
security,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  western  Europe’  and  he  did  not  see  how 
the  free  world  could  be  defended  without  ‘the  military  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  free  Europe  within  the  framework  of  the 
Atlantic  pact’.1  The  official  Federal  German  spokesman,  Herr  von  Eck- 
hart,  made  his  government’s  position  quite  clear  on  i  December,  after 
the  first  day’s  talks,  when  he  said  that  ‘it  is  not  realistic  to  think  of  setting 
up  an  atomic  third  force.  Either  there  must  be  atomic  disarmament  or  a 
maintenance  of  N.A.T.O.’  And  he  added  that  he  did  ‘not  think  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  15-nation  alliance  without  a  certain  degree  of  integration’. 2 
The  results  of  the  talks,  however,  were  inconclusive.  Although  de  Gaulle 
apparently  assured  Adenauer  that  the  French  government  was  not  con¬ 
templating  any  further  unilateral  changes  in  existing  N.A.T.O.  defence 
arrangements  along  the  lines  of  the  decision  concerning  the  French 
Mediterranean  fleet,  he  made  it  equally  clear  that  it  had  no  intention  of 
improving  the  existing  arrangements  either.  De  Gaulle’s  fundamental 
objections  to  integration  remained  unaltered.3 

If  any  further  impetus  were  needed  to  ensure  that  the  French  attitude 
towards  N.A.T.O.  would  be  one  of  the  major  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  N.A.T.O.  council,  it  was  provided  by  a  ‘leak’ 
from  the  alliance’s  military  committee,  which  was  so  well-timed  that  many 
people  thought  it  intentional.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Paris  on 
10  December,  it  was  reported  that  the  N.A.T.O.  military  chiefs  had  ex¬ 
pressed  considerable  concern  at  the  failure  of  the  alliance  to  carry  out  the 
agreed  1957  programme  of  stockpiling  atomic  weapons  and  integrating 
national  air  defence  forces.  According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  United 
States  general,  Nathan  Twining,  placed  ‘his  finger  squarely  on  France  as 
the  major  offender’  and  ‘by  implication  .  .  .  charged  that  President  de 
Gaulle  was  the  man  responsible’.4  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  on  1 2  Decem¬ 
ber  the  United  States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  abstained  for  the 
second  time  in  a  vote  on  the  Algerian  question.  The  day  after  Mr.  Herter 
arrived  in  Paris  for  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting,  the  French  foreign 

1  Le  Monde,  i  December  1959. 

2  Times,  2  December  1959;  Daily  Telegraph,  2  December  1959. 

3  N.T.  Times,  3  December  1959;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  3  December  1959. 

4  N.T.  Times,  11  December  1959. 
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minister,  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  protested  to  him  on  both  counts.1 
Bitterness  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  reached  a  new 
high  level. 

Mr.  Herter  had  brought  another  major  problem  with  him  to  Paris:  the 
huge  deficits  in  the  United  States’  balance  of  payments.  Deficits  as  such 
were  not  new.  Except  for  1957?  when  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez  crisis 
produced  exceptional  circumstances,  the  United  States  had  had  an  overall 
balance-of-payments  deficit  since  1949-  Until  1958,  however,  it  had  been 
relatively  small,  averaging  $1,200  million  from  1951  to  1956  for  example, 
and  had  not  been  accompanied  by  substantial  outflows  of  gold,  having 
been  financed  largely  by  increased  foreign  holdings  of  liquid  dollar  assets. 
But  in  1958  the  situation  took  a  sharp  turn  for  the  worse.  The  overall 
deficit  rose  to  $3,400  million  and  there  was  a  net  outflow  of  gold  totalling 
$2,300  million.  As  one  American  economist  pointed  out,  ‘this  was  the 
largest  loss  of  gold  that  any  country  has  ever  suffered  in  a  single  year’  and 
represented  ‘considerably  more  gold  than  is  owned  by  any  other  free  world 
country  except  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany’.2  In  1959,  although 
the  outflow  of  gold  was  stemmed,  there  was  an  even  larger  overall  deficit 
of  $3,900  million,  due  mainly  to  a  large  increase  in  imports  which  was  not 
matched  by  a  proportionate  rise  in  exports. 

Many  factors  underlay  this  crisis.  From  the  N.A.T.O.  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  was  the  burden  of  American  military  expenditure 
abroad.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  American  military  expendi¬ 
ture  abroad  and  American  military  assistance.  The  latter  consisted  mainly 
of  weapons  and  equipment  supplied  directly  to  foreign  countries  and,  as 
these  were  normally  purchased  by  the  government  from  American  firms, 
it  had  little  effect  upon  the  balance  of  payments.  American  military 
expenditure  abroad,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  by  United  States  military  units  stationed  abroad  and  had  a 
definite  influence  upon  the  balance  of  payments.  This  item  totalled 
$3,400  million  in  1958  and  $3,100  million  in  1959,  of  which  over  half  was 
spent  in  western  Europe  where  the  majority  of  American  troops  and  their 
families  were  stationed.  In  1959,  no  less  than  $1,265  million  were  spent  in 
Britain,  France,  and  west  Germany  alone,  with  the  last-named  receiving 
$660  million,  almost  50  per  cent  more  than  any  other  country.  The 
situation  in  west  Germany  had  been  aggravated  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  allied  support  payments  agreement,  under  which  the  Federal  Ger¬ 
man  government  had  paid  the  equivalent  of  $762  million  annually  to  the 
United  States  from  April  1952  to  May  1955.  In  1956,  the  amount  had 

1  Le  Monde,  15  December  1959. 

2  William  B.  Dale,  The  Foreign  Deficit  of  the  United  States ,  Causes  and  Issues  (Menlo  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  International  Industrial  Development  Center  and  Stanford  Research  Institute,  i960), 
p.  31. 
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been  reduced  to  $350  million,  in  1957  to  $155  million,  and,  finally,  under 
an  agreement  signed  in  June  1957,  to  a  mere  $77  million.1 

In  view  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  western  Europe,  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  its  allies  should  help  to  ease  its 
balance-of-payments  difficulties,  either  by  contributing  more  to  support 
costs  or  by  stepping  up  their  own  defence  expenditure.  It  was  obvious, 
for  example,  that  the  United  States  was  spending  more  on  defence,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely,  than  any  other  N.A.T.O.  country.  In  1959, 
defence  expenditure  in  the  United  States  was  10-5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  product  at  factor  cost.  In  France,  due  mainly  to  the  Algerian 
war,  the  proportion  was  8-4  per  cent  and  in  Britain  7-6  per  cent.  But  in 
west  Germany  it  was  only  5-2  per  cent,  in  Italy  4-3  per  cent,  and  in 
Belgium  3-6  per  cent.2  At  the  end  of  1958,  President  Eisenhower  had 
appointed  a  special  presidential  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  to  examine  the  entire  United  States  military 
assistance  programme.  In  its  fourth  and  final  report,  communicated  to 
the  president  on  17  August  1959,  the  committee  stated  that  ‘in  our  view 
it  is  proper  for  the  United  States  government  to  encourage  the  other 
industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world,  particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  common 
defence’.  They  also  pointed  out  that  ‘economic  development  aid  by  the 
N.A.T.O.  countries  to  less  developed  areas  is  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  about  $1,000  million  in  1958’  and  suggested  that  ‘still  greater  expendi¬ 
tures  of  this  character  may  properly  be  expected  of  them’.3 

Such  recommendations  were  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1959,  the 
air  was  buzzing  with  rumours  of  impending  drastic  policy  changes, 
including  perhaps  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in 
Europe.  On  28  October,  President  Eisenhower  was  questioned  on  this 
subject  at  his  press  conference.  He  refused  to  say  whether  the  government 
was  contemplating  cutting  troops,  bases,  or  expenses  abroad,  but  when 
asked  whether  it  felt  that  the  United  States’  European  allies  could  do  more 
than  they  had  been  doing  in  terms  of  defence  aid  and  aid  to  the  under¬ 
developed  countries,  he  replied  that  he  had  ‘asked  them  to  study  it’  and  that 
he  knew  that  ‘each  of  them  is  studying  it’.  This,  he  said,  ‘shows  our  con¬ 
cern  that  we  are  not  to  be  looked  on  just  as  an  Atlas  trying  to  carry  the 
whole  world,  that  this  is  a  job  for  all  of  us.  And  those  with  increasingly 
efficient  economies,  we  think,  ought  to  be  just  as  concerned  about  this 
matter  as  we  are.’4  But  Mr.  Herter,  in  his  press  conference  on  1 2  Novem- 

1  Cf.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  November  1959,  pp.  15-17,  23,  and  December  i960,  p.  20. 

2  W.E.U.  Assembly,  7th  Ordinary  Session,  1st  Part,  Report  on  the  State  of  European  Security, 
29  April  1961,  p.  30. 

3  Composite  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  to  study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  (Washington,  1959),  vol.  1,  pp.  176-7.  4  Public  Papers,  1959,  pp.  749-50,  755. 
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ber,  contradicted  the  president.  ‘We  have  discussed  among  ourselves’,  he 
said,  ‘the  possibility  that  the  western  European  nations  might  do  more, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  possibly  be 
willing  to  undertake  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  some  of  the  defence  opera¬ 
tions  in  Europe.’  But  he  added  that  ‘these  discussions  have  not  even  begun 
with  the  other  nations’  and  when  asked  if  the  United  States  might  alter  its 
military  commitments,  especially  in  the  N.A.T.O.  area,  he  replied :  ‘we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  present  intention  of  changing  any  of  our  present  commit¬ 
ments’.1 

At  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians’  conference  in  Washington  on  17 
November,  Mr.  Herter  repeated  his  assurance.  While  appealing  ‘for 
other  prosperous  industrial  nations  to  share  more  fully  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  assisting  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  at 
economic  advancement’,  he  strongly  denied  that  the  United  States  ‘might 
fail  to  give  adequate  support  to  N.A.T.O.’  on  account  of  its  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  ‘Let  me  say  clearly’,  he  emphasized,  ‘that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  throw  its  full  support  to  N.A.T.O.  .  .  .  We 
shall  continue  to  carry  our  fair  share.  That  is  our  policy.  There  is  no 
change.’2  But  the  whole  issue  centred  round  the  question  of  what  was 
the  United  States’  ‘fair  share’,  and  since  United  States  policy  was  still 
far  from  clear,  M.  Spaak  discussed  the  entire  question  with  President 
Eisenhower,  Mr.  Herter,  and  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
permanent  N.A.T.O.  council  at  the  White  House  on  24  November. 
M.  Spaak  was  rumoured  to  be  opposed  to  any  cuts  in  American  expendi¬ 
ture  and  it  may  have  been  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  that  the  United  States 
government,  instead  of  taking  any  definite  action,  confined  itself  to  sug¬ 
gesting  to  its  N.A.T.O.  allies  that  they  should  consult  together  to  see  if 
they  could  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  common  defence  burden.3  This 
decision  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  Herter  at  his  press  conference  on  10 
December.  There  would  be  no  ‘specific  dollars-and-cents  proposals’,  he 
explained,  but  ‘it  is  possible  that  we  shall  propose  a  method  by  which  this 
matter  in  consultation  can  be  studied  at  once  by  N.A.T.O.  countries’. 
Pressed  for  more  details,  he  said  that  ‘there  are  a  great  many  areas  that 
one  could  discuss’,  and  cited  the  example  of  infrastructure  costs,4  although 

1  D.S.B.,  30  November,  1959,  p.  783. 

2  Ibid.,  7  December  1959,  pp.  824-5. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  25  November  1959. 

4  Infrastructure  has  been  described  as  ‘the  arrangements  by  which  certain  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  N.A.T.O.  countries  for  the  use  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole. .  . .  The  work  is  financed  from 
a  pool  to  which  each  country  contributes  on  a  percentage  basis  agreed  by  the  N.A.T.O.  council. 
At  present  infrastructure  is  confined  to  certain  static  facilities,  e.g.  airfields,  communications  net¬ 
works,  ammunition  storage’.  A  division  of  infrastructure  costs  had  been  decided  in  195®  and 
was  due  for  revision  in  i960.  Under  these  arrangements,  the  United  States  provided  38-98  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  west  Germany  13-72  per  cent,  France  11-87  per  cent,  Britain  9-88  per  cent, 
&c.  Cf.  Alastair  Buchan,  N.A.T.O.  in  the  ig6o's  (London,  i960),  pp.  112,  129. 
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he  was  careful  to  add  that  he  was  ‘merely  using  that  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion’.1 

The  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  was  held  in  the 
sumptuous  new  building  at  the  Porte  Dauphine  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
began  on  15  December.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Herter  stated,  yet  again, 
that  the  United  States  intended  to  maintain  its  full  commitment  to 
N.A.T.O.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  please  the  French  and,  incidentally, 
M.  Spaak,  by  praising  General  de  Gaulle  for  his  Algerian  and  African 
policies  and  by  proposing  a  ten-year  plan  for  the  alliance,  covering 
political,  military,  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  problems.  He 
added  that  N.A.T.O.  must  develop  a  world-wide  view  and  that  any 
planning  should  recognize  the  special  interests  of  the  powers  with  world¬ 
wide  responsibilities.  However,  he  expected  something  in  return  and 
reminded  the  council  that  integration  was  more  important  than  ever  and 
that  it  was  on  the  basis  of  an  integrated  defence  system  that  American 
troops  had  been  sent  to  Europe.2  The  following  day,  Mr.  Gates,  the  new 
United  States  secretary  of  defence,  as  well  as  stressing  the  need  for  the 
members  of  N.A.T.O.  to  shoulder  more  of  the  burdens  of  the  alliance, 
backed  up  Herter’s  plea  for  integration.  The  United  States  government 
endorsed  the  ‘military  substance’  of  General  Twining’s  remarks  to  the 
military  committee,  he  said,  although  it  deplored  their  leakage.  General 
Norstad  emphasized  that  the  integration  of  air  defence  was  essential  and 
pointed  out  that  plans  for  a  joint  radar  screen  were  ready  to  be  put  into 
operation,  subject  only  to  general  agreement.  The  French  defence  minister, 
M.  Guillaumat,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  barrage  of  criticism  and,  as  he 
was  obviously  unable  to  say  anything  without  consulting  General  de 
Gaulle,  he  spoke  only  for  three  minutes  and  confined  himself  to  asking  the 
council  to  associate  itself  with  the  French  government’s  condemnation  of 
General  Twining’s  remarks.3 

In  some  respects,  the  most  surprising  speech  came  from  Herr  Strauss, 
the  west  German  defence  minister.  Although  he  never  mentioned  France 
by  name,  he  made  a  sustained  plea  for  integration  and  sharply  criticized 
all  those  who  stood  in  its  way.  He  voiced  fears  that  the  United  States 
might  withdraw  its  troops  from  Europe  if  N.A.T.O.  did  not  wake  up  its 
ideas.  ‘We  Europeans  .  .  .  must  be  clear’,  he  said,  ‘that  the  decision  rests 
on  us  also  whether  we  are  a  modern  system  of  alliance,  within  the  context 
of  a  global  age,  or  whether  we  are  a  conglomeration  of  national  states 
from  which  the  United  States  may  withdraw  to  its  own  continent.’  ‘I  hope 
that  this  conference  .  .  .  and  its  consequences’,  he  concluded,  ‘will  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  will  not  be  brought  into  disunity  either  by  threat  or  by 

1  D.S.B.,  28  December  1959,  pp.  937-40. 

2  Times,  16  December  1959;  Guardian,  16  December  1959. 

3  N.T.  Times,  17  December  1959;  Times,  17  December  1959. 
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persuasion,  either  by  self-deception  or  by  the  pursuit  of  pseudo-interests.’1 
With  this  condemnation  from  the  representative  of  its  most  faithful  ally, 
France’s  isolation  was  complete. 

The  final  communique,  issued  on  1 7  December,  showed  that  the  council 
had  adopted  Mr.  Herter’s  proposal  for  a  long-term  plan  for  N.A.T.O. 
‘The  ministers’,  it  ran,  ‘.  .  .  instructed  the  permanent  council  to  undertake 
long-term  planning,  to  cover  the  next  ten  years,  on  the  objectives  of  the 
alliance  in  the  political,  military,  scientific  and  economic  fields,  and  in 
regard  to  arms  control.’  The  communique  also  gave  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Herter’s  suggestion  that  there  should  be  consultation  on  the  question 
of  sharing  the  common  defence  burden  had  been  favourably  received. 
Referring  to  the  need  to  guarantee  the  military  strength  of  the  alliance  in 
face  of  increasing  Soviet  military  might,  the  communique  stated  that  the 
council  ‘expressed  confidence  that  on  the  basis  of  the  progress  already 
achieved  and  in  view  of  favourable  economic  developments  in  most 
N.A.T.O.  countries,  this  essential  task  is  certainly  within  the  ability  of 
the  alliance  as  a  whole’.  But,  except  perhaps  by  implication  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘current  N.A.T.O.  defence  plans .  .  .  remain  valid’,  there  was  no 
reference  to  integration,  which  had  been  the  most  controversial  issue  of 
the  entire  meeting.2  It  was  obvious  to  all  and  sundry  that  the  alliance  was 
profoundly  divided  on  this  question  and  when  M.  Spaak  tried  to  suggest,  at 
a  press  conference,  that  the  allies  were  solidly  united,  his  remarks  were 
greeted  with  hoots  of  derisive  laughter  from  the  assembled  journalists.3 

Once  more,  the  general  feeling  was  that  only  personal  contact  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  General  de  Gaulle  could  solve  the  problem. 
Eisenhower  arrived  in  Paris  for  the  ‘western  summit’  on  18  December 
and  had  a  brief  tete-a-tete  with  de  Gaulle  on  the  following  morning. 
Although  it  was  reported  that  the  president  spent  most  of  his  time  trying 
to  explain  the  United  States’  abstention  in  the  United  Nations  vote  on 
Algeria,4  some  progress  was  made,  either  at  this  meeting  or  on  a  lower 
level.  This  was  demonstrated  by  a  highly  conciliatory  speech  by  M.  Gouve 
de  Murville  in  the  National  Assembly  on  28  December,  in  which  he 
examined  France’s  difficulties  with  N.A.T.O.  in  some  detail.  He  reassured 
the  allies  by  emphasizing  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Mediterranean 
fleet  from  N.A.T.O.  command  in  the  event  of  war  was  the  only  modifica¬ 
tion  ‘envisaged  in  the  present  organization  of  N.A.T.O.  defence’.  Turning 
to  the  integration  of  air  defences,  he  said  that  this  raised  two  problems : 
‘namely  the  pooling  of  all  means  and  the  placing  of  the  entire  European 
air  defence  under  one  command’.  The  first,  he  said,  ‘raises  no  objection 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  22  December  1959. 

2  Documents,  1959,  pp.  503~4- 

3  Le  Monde,  19  December  1959. 

♦  N. Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  19  January  i960. 
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of  a  political  nature  and  we  are  ready  to  consider  it’.  The  second,  however, 
was  a  different  matter.  It  would  give  authority  over  the  whole  of  French 
territory  to  someone  who  was  not  directly  responsible  to  the  French 
government.  Nevertheless,  he  pointed  out  that  ‘a  similar  problem  arose  in 
Great  Britain  and  a  solution  was  found’.  While  a  ‘solution  for  France  is 
less  easy,  on  account  of  its  geographical  position’,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  ‘the  discussions  which  are  going  to  take  place  during  the  next  few 
months  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  one’.  Only  on  the  question  of  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  atomic  weapons  was  M.  Couve  de  Murville  pessimistic,  but  his 
disclosure  that  negotiations  would  take  place  on  the  other  problems  made 
prospects  for  i960  look  a  good  deal  brighter  than  had  seemed  possible 
only  a  few  days  previously.1 

An  early  result  of  these  negotiations  was  a  meeting,  lasting  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  between  General  Norstad  and  General  de  Gaulle  on  21  January 
i960.  Two  days  later,  General  Norstad  lunched  with  M.  Debre  and  the 
French  chief  of  staff,  General  Ely.  The  problems  of  integration  were 
discussed  at  both  meetings,  and  the  importance  attached  to  them  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  General  Norstad  was  accompanied,  on  both 
occasions,  by  President  Eisenhower’s  personal  interpreter,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Walters.2  The  meetings  certainly  seem  to  have  led  to  a  slight 
‘thaw’  in  the  French  attitude,  for  by  the  middle  of  February,  a  compromise 
solution  on  the  relations  between  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  and  the 
rest  of  the  N.A.T.O.  naval  forces  in  that  area  was  reached  and  ‘leaked’  to 
the  press.  Under  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  the  French  fleet  was  to 
retain  its  independence,  but  some  French  warships  were  to  be  seconded 
to  N.A.T.O.  missions  in  the  event  of  war.  These  vessels  would  remain 
under  French  command.3  The  problem  of  air  defence  proved  more 
intractable.  Although  there  were  many  rumours  of  an  agreement,  it  was 
not  until  September  that  one  was,  in  fact,  reached  and  ratified  by  the 
N.A.T.O.  permanent  council.  It  involved  the  placing  of  all  French 
tactical  air-force  units  in  west  Germany  and  in  a  small  area  along  the 
Franco-German  frontier  under  N.A.T.O.  command.  It  also  made  possible 
the  integrated  radar  warning-system  to  which  General  Norstad  attached 
so  much  importance.  In  return,  the  French  government  retained  exclusive 
control  over  the  remainder  of  France’s  air-space,  which,  of  course,  covered 
most  of  the  country.4  The  final  link  in  the  chain  of  integrated  air  defence 
was  forged  when  the  British  minister  of  defence,  Mr.  Watkinson,  announced 
on  21  December  that  the  R.A.F.’s  fighter  command  would  henceforth 
come  under  the  command  of  General  Norstad.5  In  spite  of  these  con- 

1  J.O.,  Dibats,  Assemblie  Rationale,  28  December  1959,  p.  3670. 

2  Le  Monde,  23  January  i960;  N. T.  Times,  24  January  i960. 

3  Times,  18  February  i960. 

4  Guardian,  28,  29  September  i960. 

5  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  632,  coll.  163-4  (written  answer). 
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cessions,  however,  General  de  Gaulle  had  far  from  altered  his  convictions 
about  the  need  for  a  fundamental  reform  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see. 

An  interlude  in  the  main  preoccupations  of  N.A.T.O.  occurred  early  in 
i960,  when  what  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  too  close  a  relationship  between 
west  Germany  and  Spain  sparked  off  a  minor  crisis  within  the  alliance. 
Theie  had  already  been,  during  1959,  a  renewal  of  speculation  concerning 
the  possible  admission  of  Spain  to  N.A.T.O.  At  the  end  of  April,  Le  Monde 
revealed  that  the  matter  had  been  informally  discussed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in  Washington  earlier  in  the  month  and 
that  the  French  government,  which  during  the  Fourth  Republic  had 
always  strongly  opposed  Spanish  admission,  was  now  pressing  for  it.1 
Dr.  Adenauer  confirmed  that  General  de  Gaulle  had  raised  the  matter 
with  him  when  he  had  visited  Paris  in  March  and  added  that  he  also  was 
in  favour  of  Spain’s  joining  N.A.T.O.2  But  nothing  came  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  probably  on  account  of  Scandinavian  opposition.3 

Spain,  nevertheless,  made  considerable  efforts  in  1959  to  achieve  a 
more  satisfactory  relationship  with  the  outside  world.  A  growing  economic 
crisis  seemed  to  be  sapping  at  the  very  roots  of  General  Franco’s  position 
and  he  desperately  needed  not  only  external  assistance  to  overcome  it, 
but  also  successes  in  foreign  policy  to  distract  his  people’s  attention  from 
their  domestic  grievances.  In  July,  Spain  was  admitted  to  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  on  condition  that  the  government  devalued  the 
peseta  and  carried  out  a  thorough-going  reform  of  the  economic  system. 
In  August,  Senor  Castiella,  the  Spanish  foreign  minister,  arranged  to  see 
President  Eisenhower  in  London,  bringing  the  latter  an  invitation  from 
General  Franco  to  visit  Spain.  The  president  obliged  by  including  the 
country  in  his  world  tour  at  the  end  of  1959,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
Spanish  government.  From  London  Senor  Castiella  went  on  to  Paris  for 
talks  with  General  de  Gaulle.  Finally,  in  November,  he  visited  Bonn, 
where  Dr.  Adenauer  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Spain  and  reaffirmed 
his  belief  that  Spain  should  be  in  N.A.T.O.  However,  the  west  Germans 
clearly  realized  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  left  the  sponsoring  of  Spanish 
membership  to  a  less  compromised  member  of  the  alliance.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  the  Federal  German  government  from  entering  into  bilateral 
negotiations  of  its  own.  Thus,  it  was  reported  that  the  Bundeswehr  would 
place  orders  for  some  of  its  small  arms  in  Spain  and,  as  became  clear  later, 
it  was  on  the  occasion  of  Senor  Castiella’s  visit  to  Bonn  that  the  question 
of  west  German  supply  depots  in  Spain  was  first  broached. 

1  Le  Monde,  30  April  1959.  2  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  2-3  May  1959. 

3  The  Scandinavian  members  of  N.A.T.O.  had  always  been  the  strongest  opponents  of  Spanish 
membership  of  the  alliance  (cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  21 1)  and,  in  a  debate  in  the  Norwegian  par¬ 
liament  at  the  end  of  1959,  the  Norwegian  foreign  minister  Mr.  Lange  made  it  clear  that  his 
government’s  attitude  had  not  changed;  cf.  Norwegian  Press  Summary,  8  December  1959. 
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It  was  on  22  February  i960  that  a  report  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  stating  that  west  Germany  was  seeking  ‘special  air  force  and 
missile  training  facilities  on  Spanish  soil,  together  with  depots  for  their 
logistic  support’.  The  report  was  an  exaggeration,  for  the  Germans  were 
seeking  supply  depots  only,  but  this  made  little  difference  to  the  impact  of 
the  revelation.  German  rearmament  had  always  been  regarded  with 
suspicion  in  certain  N.A.T.O.  countries,  particularly  in  Britain,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  and  the  feeling  was  not  confined  to  left-wing  circles, 
although  it  was  strongest  there.  Any  apparently  occult  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  was  bound  to  invite  criticism  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Federal  German  government  seems  to  have  been  particularly  insensitive 
to  foreign  opinion.  By  including  Spain,  that  other  bete  noire  of  the  left,  in 
its  plans,  it  aroused  unsavoury  memories  of  collusion  during  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  thus  presenting  ample  opportunities  for  communist  propaganda.1 
The  affair  also  gave  rise  to  more  alarming  speculations,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  the  west  German  government  could  manufacture  rockets 
and  atomic  warheads  in  Spain  if  it  wished,  as  the  W.E.U.  restrictions 
applied  only  to  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic.2 

It  was,  of  course,  true,  as  General  Norstad  pointed  out  in  Copenhagen 
on  25  February,  that  the  west  German  armed  forces  faced  considerable 
logistic  difficulties.3  Their  country  would  become  the  forward  battle  area 
in  any  future  European  conflict  and  it  was  therefore  essential  for  them  to 
possess  supply  bases  well  to  the  rear,  outside  their  territory.  On  24 
February,  Federal  German  spokesmen  revealed  that  ‘informative  dis¬ 
cussions’  had  been  taking  place  with  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  concerning  this  problem  and  the  talks  with  Spain,  which 
Herr  Strauss  described  on  the  following  day  as  ‘exploratory  discussions’, 
clearly  fitted  into  the  same  picture.4  But  what  the  Federal  German  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  disclose  was  that  it  had  waited  two  months  after  initiating 
talks  with  Spain  before  informing  its  allies  and  that  it  had  then  chosen 
to  ignore  their  advice  not  to  proceed  with  its  plans.5  As  Selwyn  Lloyd 

1  Cf.  Soviet  News,  26  February  and  2  March  i960,  and  Neues  Deutschland,  25  February  i960. 

2  The  possibility  of  west  Germany’s  evading  the  provisions  of  the  W.E.U.  treaty  in  this  way 
was  first  pointed  out  in  a  leader  in  The  Times  on  25  February.  The  possibility  was  confirmed  by 
a  British  government  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  29  February,  although  he  said  that 
any  such  action  would  be  ‘entirely  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  the  1 954  Brussels  treaty,  and 
furthermore  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statements  repeatedly  made  by  the  Federal  German 
government’.  He  added  that  the  British  government  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  west  Germany 
did  not  intend  to  abide  by  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  its  obligations  (H.L.  Deb.,  vol.  221, 
coll.  490-1).  Accusations  were,  in  fact,  made  by  a  Labour  M.P.  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  west  Germans  were  negotiating  to  build  a  missile  plant  at  Bilbao.  This  was  emphatically 
denied  by  both  the  Federal  German  and  the  Spanish  governments.  Cf.  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  618, 
coll.  588-9,  833-4. 

3  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  26  February  i960.  4  Guardian,  24,  25  February  i960. 

5  Times,  25  February  i960.  Some  N.A.T.O.  powers  were  not  informed  at  all  of  west  Germany’s 

plans.  The  Canadian  minister  for  external  affairs,  Mr.  Green,  said  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
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told  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  February:  ‘I  made  it  quite  clear  that  we 
thought  it  would  be  wiser  for  Germany  to  seek  the  required  facilities  in 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 
That  remains  the  view  of  Her  Majesty’s  government’.1 

On  27  February,  Dr.  Adenauer  took  the  unusual  step  of  issuing  a  written 
statement  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  his  government’s  position. 
‘The  German  government’,  he  declared,  ‘has  proposed,  both  in  writing 
and  orally  at  various  N.A.T.O.  meetings,  to  take  the  organization  of 
supplies  out  of  national  responsibility  and  to  integrate  it  fully  under 
N.A.  F.O.  auspices.  As  long  as  this  German  proposal  is  not  accepted, 
supply  organization  remains,  much  to  Germany’s  regret,  a  national 
responsibility.  It  goes,  however,  without  saying,  that  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  is  conducting  all  soundings  and  negotiations  in  this  matter  only  in 
agreement  with  N.A.T.O.’2  This  was  taken  to  mean  that  Federal  Ger¬ 
many  would  do  nothing  without  N.A.T.O.  approval  and  this  was,  in 
fact,  stated  more  explicitly  by  the  west  German  representative  to  the 
permanent  N.A.T.O.  council  in  Paris  on  2  March.3  It  was  also  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  government,  as  General  Franco  made  clear  to  the 
Spanish  national  defence  council  as  early  as  24  February.4 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  29  February,  Selwyn  Lloyd  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  controversy  would  result  in  Federal  Germany’s  request 
for  logistic  and  other  facilities  being  examined  ‘with  much  greater  dis¬ 
patch  than  before’.5  He  was  proved  correct.  The  negotiations  which  west 
Germany  had  been  conducting  with  other  N.A.T.O.  countries  began  to 
come  to  rapid  fruition  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish  affair.  On  23  March,  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  Federal  German  and  Dutch  govern¬ 
ments  which  gave  both  countries  supply  depots  on  each  other’s  territory. 
On  25  March,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Danish  government, 

Commons  on  4  March  that  Canada  had  made  representations  to  west  Germany,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  concerning  their  failure  to  bring  the  matter  up  before  the  permanent  N.A.T.O. 
council;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition)  5,  6  March  1960. 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  618,  col.  586.  The  west  Germans,  in  fact,  alleged  that  not  only  had  General 
Norstad  and  the  British,  French,  and  United  States  ambassadors  in  Bonn  been  informed  of  the 
negotiations  with  Spain,  but  had  approved  of  them.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Herter  had 
given  his  approval  at  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in  December  1959;  Guardian ,  27  February 
i960.  This  was  denied  by  Selwyn  Lloyd  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  29  February  (H.C.  Deb., 
vol.  618,  coll.  836,  841)  and,  on  26  February,  the  state  department  issued  a  statement  which 
said  that  while  ‘preliminary  mention  ...  of  means  tentatively  being  considered  within  the 
German  government  to  overcome  certain  difficulties  ...  in  providing  adequate  support  facilities 
for  Germany’s  N.A.T.O.  forces’  had  been  made  in  December,  the  United  States  ‘suggested  .  .  . 
that  before  any  decisions  are  taken  the  matter  be  fully  explored  within  the  N.A.T.O.  framework’; 
JV.T.  Times,  27  February  i960.  The  United  States  ambassador  to  Bonn  made  it  quite  clear  on 
3  March  that  his  government  had  no  objections  to  west  German  bases  in  Spain,  but  added  that 
‘there  is  some  difference  of  views  as  to  how  the  matter  might  best  be  handled’ ;  Guardian,  4  March 
i960. 

2  Observer,  28  February  i960.  3  Times,  3  March  i960. 

4  Guardian,  25  February  i960.  5  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  618,  col.  841. 
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although  similar  negotiations  had  broken  down  only  a  year  before,  and, 
on  28  March,  a  third  agreement  was  signed  with  the  Belgian  government. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  agreements  with  Holland  and  Denmark, 
which  showed  that  the  undercurrent  of  suspicion  had  by  no  means  been 
eradicated,  was  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  west  German  bases  in  these 
countries  were  to  be  guarded  by  Dutch  and  Danish  troops  and  not  by 
units  of  the  Bundeswehr.1 

Other  countries  whose  governments  had  been  sounded  by  Bonn  in¬ 
cluded  Britain  and  France;  indeed,  at  one  stage  it  was  suggested  in  the 
press  that  the  Federal  German  government  had  turned  to  Spain  only 
because  of  the  failure  of  negotiations  with  these  two  countries.2  As  far  as 
Britain  was  concerned,  this  seems  inexact.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  16  March  the  secretary  of  state  for  air,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
minister  of  defence,  said  that  when  Strauss  had  visited  Britain  in  the  spring 
of  1959  he  gave  ‘informal  notice’  of  possible  west  German  interest  in 
setting  up  supply  depots  at  British  ports.  ‘We  were  prepared  to  examine 
any  specific  proposals’,  Mr.  Ward  added,  ‘but  none  has  been  put  to  us.’ 
He  also  told  the  House  that,  in  December  1959,  the  British  government 
had  informed  N.A.T.O.  of  its  willingness  to  make  the  South  Uist  guided 
missile  range  in  the  Hebrides  available  for  N.A.T.O.  training,  but  added 
that  ‘our  offer  has  not  so  far  been  taken  up  by  any  member  country’.3 

Further  examination  of  west  Germany’s  logistic  and  troop  training 
problems  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  N.A.T.O.  defence  ministers  in 
Paris  on  31  March  and  1  April.  Herr  Strauss  seems  to  have  put  the  west 
German  case  for  a  completely  integrated  N.A.T.O.  supply  system,  but  the 
whole  question  was  merely  turned  over  to  General  Norstad  and  his  staff 
for  further  examination.4  Later  in  the  year,  it  became  clear  that  various 
offers  had  been  made  to  Herr  Strauss  at  the  meeting.  On  3  May,  it  was 
reported  that  a  draft  agreement  had  been  signed  between  France  and 
west  Germany  whereby  the  latter  was  to  obtain  troop  training  areas, 
air  training  facilities,  and  more  supply  depots  in  France.5  Detailed  negotia¬ 
tions  continued  for  some  months  and  it  was  not  until  25  October  that  the 
final  agreement  was  signed,  although  its  major  provisions  had  been  known 
for  some  time.  Thirty  to  forty  thousand  west  German  troops  were  to  train 
every  year  in  France  and  more  supply  depots  were  to  be  established. 
These  depots  were  to  be  commanded  and  garrisoned  by  the  French  and 
the  west  German  troops  on  training  were  to  be  dressed  in  khaki  and  not 
in  the  field  grey  of  painful  memory.6  The  first  sizeable  detachment  of  west 
German  troops  crossed  the  French  frontier  on  3  November  and  there  were 

1  Times,  24,  26,  29  March  i960.  2  Guardian,  27  February  i960. 

3  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  619,  coll.  1294,  1296.  *  Guardian,  1,  2  April  i960. 

5  Times,  4  May  i960. 

6  Ibid.,  24  September,  26,  27  October  i960;  Daily  Telegraph,  26  October  i960. 
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surprisingly  few  incidents,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  communists.  But  it 
was  considered  rather  tactless  to  begin  the  training  programme  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  month  of  the  Armistice  Day  commemorations,  and  to  station  the 
west  German  troops  in  a  part  of  France  where  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the 
first  world  war  had  been  fought.  Britain  had  also  offered  supply  depots 
and  training  areas  at  the  defence  ministers’  meeting,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  South  Uist  rocket  range,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  negotia¬ 
tions  were  reported  to  be  in  progress.1 

German  bases,  however,  were  not  the  main  issue  in  N.A.T.O.  in  i960. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  proposal  that  the  alliance  should  become  ‘the 
fourth  nuclear  power’.  Although  this  proposal  was  formally  presented  in 
the  vaguest  terms  by  a  United  States  administration  with  barely  a  month 
left  in  office,  its  origins  and  development  illustrate  many  of  N.A.T.O.’s 
problems.  The  proposal  was  made  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  perfection 
of  the  inter-continental  ballistic  missile  led  to  a  revival  in  Europe  of  fears 
that  the  United  States  might  seriously  adopt  the  concept  of  ‘fortress 
America’  and  perhaps  fail  to  use  its  full  strategic  nuclear  capacity  unless 
its  homeland  were  directly  threatened.  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Herter  had  stated,  during  the  Senate  hearings  on  his  appointment  on 
2 1  April  1 959,  that  he  could  not  ‘conceive  of  the  president  involving  us 
in  an  all-out  nuclear  war  unless  the  facts  showed  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
devastation  ourselves’.2  Some  form  of  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  might  give  the 
United  States’  European  allies  the  feeling  of  security  they  needed.  It 
might  also  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Concern  at  the  so-called  ‘/zth  power  problem’  was  growing  and 
an  unofficial  report,  issued  by  three  American  scientists  in  the  summer  of 
1958,  had  stated  that  no  less  than  twelve  countries  were  technically 
capable  of  embarking  upon  a  successful  nuclear  weapons  programme.3 
If  a  number  of  countries  were  given  joint  control  of  a  common  deterrent, 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  not  want  to  develop  deterrents  of  their  own. 
A  third  consideration,  which  was  extremely  important  from  the  United 
States’  point  of  view,  was  that  a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  might  make  a 
contribution  towards  the  spreading  of  the  western  defence  burden.  In 
return  for  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  sharing  of  atomic  informa¬ 
tion,  which  were  resented  in  Europe,  the  other  N.A.T.O.  powers  might  be 
prepared  to  finance  a  common  deterrent,  especially  if  they  were  to  be 
given  a  share  in  its  control.  On  the  other  hand,  since  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  already  ‘nuclear  powers’,  and  there  was  little  reason  to  think 

1  Times,  28  November  i960;  Guardian,  28  November  i960. 

2  JV.T.  Times,  22  April  1959. 

3  Cf.  the  article  by  Howard  Simons,  ‘World-wide  capabilities  for  production  and  control  of 
nuclear  weapons’,  summarized  in  Survival,  September-October  1959,  pp.  123-31.  The  twelve 
countries  were:  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  east  Germany,  west  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
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that  countries  such  as  Belgium  or  Holland  had  any  particular  desire  to 
participate  in  atomic  armaments,  there  were  fears  that  the  concept  of 
making  N.A.T.O.  into  a  nuclear  power  might  only  be  a  pretext  for  the 
rearmament  of  the  Federal  German  Republic  with  nuclear  weapons — a 
possibility  which  had  obvious  political  as  well  as  military  implications. 

It  was  the  French  government’s  attitude  towards  nuclear  weapons 
which  acted  as  the  catalyst  in  producing  the  ‘fourth  nuclear  power’  pro¬ 
posal.  As  early  as  June  1959,  it  was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
‘top  administration  authorities  have  resumed  studies  of  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  west  European  countries’  and  the  first  reason  given 
was  the  deadlock  with  France  over  the  question  of  stockpiling  nuclear 
warheads.1  Two  months  later,  in  a  speech  at  Minneapolis  on  25  August, 
General  Norstad,  who  was  to  become  closely  identified  with  the  proposal 
to  make  N.A.T.O.  a  nuclear  power,  first  hinted  at  the  idea  when  talking 
about  French  policy.  French  ineligibility  to  receive  atomic  information 
from  the  United  States,  he  suggested,  ‘has  made  for  a  sense  of  grievance’. 
But,  he  went  on,  ‘the  requirements  of  N.A.T.O.  in  the  nuclear  field  are 
responsive  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  hour.  Knowledge  refuses 
to  be  contained,  ideas  are  in  flux.  Military  requirements  necessarily 
reflect  changes — technical,  tactical  and  political.’  As  a  result,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  ‘it  may  well  be  that  the  nuclear  responsibilities  on  N.A.T.O. 
authority  will  have  to  be  broadened’.2 

By  the  end  of  1959,  General  Norstad  had  become  more  explicit.  In  a 
speech  at  Pasadena  on  6  December,  he  asked  his  audience:  ‘how  do  we 
meet  a  growing,  but  still  somewhat  confused  and  conflicting  desire  among 
our  European  allies  for  a  broader  sharing  in  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons?  How  can  the  alliance  as  a  whole  be  assured  that  such  weapons 
will  be  available  to  them  in  all  reasonable  circumstances  for  their  defence, 
the  defence  of  Europe?’  He  reminded  his  audience  that,  as  a  soldier,  he 
could  not  propose  a  solution  to  what  was  ‘overwhelmingly  a  political 
problem’  and  added  that  there  was  also  the  question  of  American  law  to  be 
considered.  But,  he  continued,  ‘it  has  been  suggested  .  .  .  that  the  control 
of  weapons  might  be  passed  to  the  alliance  and  that  they  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  N.A.T.O.  as  long  as  the  alliance  endures.’  General  Norstad 
warned,  however,  that  ‘it  should  not  be  assumed  that  even  the  creation  of 
a  multi-national  atomic  authority — making  an  alliance,  N.A.T.O.  for 
instance,  the  fourth  atomic  power — would  necessarily  influence  the  desire 
of  some  nations  to  pursue  their  own  independent  quest  for  an  atomic 
weapons  capability’,  although  it  ‘might  very  well  remove  a  good  part  of 
the  motivation  of  others  to  do  so’.  In  addition  to  the  above  considerations, 
General  Norstad  concluded  by  mentioning  another,  which  linked  the 
proposal  with  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  Spaak  and  others  that  the 
1  N.Y.  Times ,  21  June  1959.  2  N.A.T.O.  Letter,  September  1959,  p.  12. 
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scope  of  N.A.T.O.  should  be  widened.  ‘For  the  alliance  to  have  continuing 
life  and  meaning,’  Norstad  declared,  ‘it  needs  an  increasing  authority. 
Action  to  pass  to  the  alliance  greater  control  over  atomic  weapons  and 
subjecting  their  use  more  directly  to  the  collective  will,  if  politically 
feasible,  could  be  a  great  new  step.’1 

General  Norstad’s  point  that  sharing  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
‘overwhelmingly  a  political  problem’  is  an  important  one.  The  motives 
underlying  the  proposal  to  made  N.A.T.O.  ‘the  fourth  nuclear  power’ 
were  political,  and  not  military.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  proposal  was  a  bad  one.  Apart  from  the  consideration, 
which  was  made  much  of  by  the  British  government,  that  the  ‘credibility’ 
of  the  nuclear  deterrent  would  be  seriously  reduced  if  it  were  subject  to 
a  complicated  system  of  multilateral  control,  there  was  growing  concern 
that  N.A.T.O.,  and  the  west  generally,  were  already  far  too  dependent 
upon  nuclear  weapons  for  their  defence.  ‘The  west  .  .  .  relies  primarily 
for  its  defence  upon  the  deterrent  effect  of  its  vast  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  its  capacity  to  deliver  them’,  the  white  paper  on  defence 
published  by  the  British  government  in  1958  stated.  ‘The  democratic 
western  nations  will  never  start  a  war  against  Russia.  But  it  must  be  well 
understood  that,  if  Russia  were  to  launch  a  major  attack  on  them,  even 
with  conventional  forces  only,  they  would  have  to  hit  back  with  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.’  ‘In  fact’,  the  white  paper  continued,  ‘the  strategy  of 
N.A.T.O.  is  based  on  the  frank  recognition  that  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack 
could  not  be  repelled  without  resort  to  massive  nuclear  bombardment  of 
the  sources  of  power  in  Russia.’2  There  were  frightful  implications  in  such 
a  policy,  as  several  eminent  critics  pointed  out.  The  dilemma  it  posed  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Cowley  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
in  London  on  4  November.  ‘Unless  we  bring  the  nuclear  deterrent  into 
play’,  he  said,  ‘we  are  bound  to  be  beaten,  and  if  we  do  bring  it  into  play 
we  are  bound  to  commit  suicide.’3  Although  General  Cowley  stressed  that 
he  was  only  expressing  his  ‘personal  opinion’,  his  open  disagreement  with 
official  British  defence  policy  was  widely  noted.4  An  even  greater  sensation 
was  caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  publication  of  a  book,  The  Uncertain 
Trumpet,  by  the  recently  retired  chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States  army, 

1  Documents ,  1959,  p.  502.  General  Norstad  brought  up  the  suggestion  that  N.A.T.O.  might 
become  ‘the  fourth  nuclear  power’  in  his  speech  at  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  on  1 6  December, 
but  it  seems  to  have  met  with  no  response  whatever ;  Daily  Telegraph,  1 7  December  1959;  Financial 
Times,  1 7  December  1 959. 

2  Cmnd.  363,  paragraph  12. 

3  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  February  i960,  p.  12. 

4  The  minister  of  defence,  Mr.  Watkinson,  made  it  clear  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 1 
November  that  the  lecture  ‘did  not  represent  the  official  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  government’ 
and  added  that  ‘it  contained  a  number  of  statements  which  I  could  not  endorse’.  He  also  pro¬ 
mised  that  in  future  ‘statements  or  lectures  which  bear  on  major  defence  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  cleared  with  me’;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  613,  coll.  378,  380. 
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General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  in  which  he  revealed  the  inside  story  of  his 
three-year  struggle  with  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  some  of  his 
fellow  service  chiefs  against  the  doctrine  of ‘massive  retaliation’,  a  doctrine 
which,  he  said,  ‘could  offer  our  leaders  only  two  choices,  the  initiation 
of  general  nuclear  war  or  compromise  and  retreat’.1  In  its  place,  General 
Taylor  proposed  a  ‘strategy  of  flexible  response’,  which  necessitated  ‘a 
capability  to  react  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  possible  challenge,  for 
coping  with  anything  from  general  atomic  war  to  infiltrations  and  aggres¬ 
sions  such  as  threaten  Laos  and  Berlin  in  1959b2 

In  theory,  at  least,  General  Norstad’s  N.A.T.O.  strategy  was  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of ‘flexible  response’.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  N.A.T.O.  ‘shield  force’,  as  General  Norstad  stressed  in  his  Pasadena 
speech,  was  ‘to  provide  for  a  response  less  summary  than  that  of  pressing 
the  button  of  all-out  war’.  ‘We  must  provide  for  such  a  margin,’  he  said, 
‘in  order  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  an  action  started  by  an  aggressor’s 
miscalculation,  or  by  a  rashness  that  might  have  momentarily  surpassed  the 
original  intent.’  The  theory  was  that  ‘we  can  force  a  pause  before  events 
pass  the  point  of  no  return’  and  that  the  enemy  ‘will  be  compelled  to 
decide  whether  to  break  off  the  action  or  to  expand  it,  knowing  that  if  he 
makes  the  second  choice  he  will  risk  the  awful  danger  and  the  moral 
responsibility  of  initiating  general  war.’3  But,  although  General  Norstad 
spoke  of  ‘the  unique  merit  of  the  shield  forces,  with  their  mixed  military 
capacity  which  allows  for  a  variety  of  limited  responses  to  limited  chal¬ 
lenges’,  he  did  not  mention  the  alarming  dependence  of  the  shield  forces 
upon  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  second  main 
criticism  of  western  and  N.A.T.O.  strategy.  General  Norstad  was  more 
frank  when  he  appeared  before  the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives’  appropriations  subcommittee  on  6  February  1959.  When  asked  if 
his  forces  could  defend  western  Europe  if  a  limited  war  occurred  in  which 
no  strategic  bombing  forces  were  used  by  either  side,  he  replied :  ‘not  if  by 
strategic  forces  you  are  excluding  the  use  of  atomic  forces,  because  within 
the  N.A.T.O.  forces  we  are  dependent  upon  atomic  forces.’  N.A.T.O. 
possessed  no  forces  which  were  exclusively  conventional,  General  Norstad 
went  on.  ‘The  forces  which  we  have  are  based  upon  the  full  exploitation 
of  atomic  weapons  and  new  delivery  means.  Without  them  they  could 
not  deal  with  a  serious  situation.’  ‘If  we  are  to  deal  with  any  significant 
situation,’  he  concluded,  ‘we  must  use  atomic  weapons,  whether  they  are 
so-called  tactical  or  strategical.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line.’4 

Speaking  before  the  W.E.U.  Assembly  on  1  December  i960,  General 
Norstad  implicitly  recognized  the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  stressed  the 

1  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  The  Uncertain  Trumpet  (New  York,  i960),  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

3  Documents,  1959,  p.  500.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  6  April  1959. 
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need  for  more  conventional  forces.  ‘I  believe  that  the  basic  combat  ele¬ 
ments’,  he  said  .  .  should  be  so  organized  and  so  equipped  that  their 
normal  response  to  an  incident,  their  normal  reaction,  would  be,  and 
would  be  of  necessity,  with  conventional  means,  with  conventional 
weapons.’  ‘The  threshold  at  which  nuclear  weapons  are  introduced  into 
the  battle’,  he  said,  ‘should  be  as  high  as  possible.’  As  a  consequence  of 
this  requirement,  he  believed  that  ‘we  must  continue  to  emphasise,  per¬ 
haps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  the  necessity  for  manpower’  and 
that  ‘we  must  continue  to  pay  the  greatest  attention,  perhaps  greater 
attention  than  in  the  past,  to  the  development  of  conventional  weapons’.1 
While  discussing  the  political  issue  of  whether  to  make  N.A.T.O.  ‘the 
fourth  nuclear  power’,  therefore,  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
most  important  military  issue  of  the  alliance  was  very  different. 

Rumour  was  rife  in  Washington,  early  in  i960,  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  was  contemplating  some  means  of  sharing  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  aroused  considerable  apprehension  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  influential  joint  congressional  committee  on  atomic  energy, 
which  held  a  secret  hearing  on  2  February  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
government’s  views  were.2  At  his  press  conference  on  the  following  day, 
President  Eisenhower  was  asked  whether  he  felt  it  necessary  ‘to  give  atomic 
information,  or  even  actual  custody  of  atomic  weapons,  to  those  countries 
where  we’re  going  to  have  bases  for  nuclear  weapons’.  He  replied  that  the 
law  laid  down  what  information  could  be  given  and  to  which  countries. 
‘As  far  as  giving  away  the  bombs’,  he  said,  ‘this  cannot  be  done  under 
existing  law.’  However,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  the  United 
States  should  arm  its  allies  in  the  most  effective  way.  Even  if  the  law 
permitted  it,  he  would  never  give  away  information  which  he  thought  the 
Russians  did  not  possess,  but  he  confessed  that  ‘when  the  Soviets  have  the 
information  and  know-how  to  do  things,  it’s  pretty  hard  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  why  we  don’t  do  something  with  our  allies’.  These  remarks 
prompted  a  further  question  as  to  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  altering 
American  law  on  this  point.  Eisenhower  replied  that  he  had  always 
believed  that  ‘we  should  not  deny  to  our  allies  what  your  potential  enemy 
already  has’.  They  should  be  treated  as  ‘partners  and  allies,  and  not  just 
junior  members  of  a  firm  who  are  to  be  seen  but  not  heard  .  I  would 
think  it  would  be  better,  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,’  he  con¬ 
cluded,  ‘to  make  our  law  more  liberal,  as  long  as  we  classify  our  countries 
as  those  we  are  confident,  by  our  treaties  and  everything  else,  they’d  stand 
by  us,  and  stand  by  us  in  time  of  trouble.’3 

1  W.E.U.  Assembly,  Proceedings,  6th  Ordinary  Session,  2nd  part,  December  i960,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  136-7. 

2  N.T.  Times,  3  February  i960. 

s  Public  Papers,  1960/61,  pp.  147-8,  151-2. 
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President  Eisenhower’s  remarks,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  entirely 
on  his  own  initiative,1  were  interpreted,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  as  meaning  that  the  administration  was  on  the  point  of  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  MacMahon  act.  This  was,  however,  denied  on 
5  February  by  a  White  House  statement  which  declared  that  ‘the  question 
of  possible  amendments  to  the  atomic  energy  act  in  relation  to  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  information  concerning  them  to  other  friendly 
nations  is,  like  all  other  major  policy  matters,  under  continuing  review 
within  the  executive  branch.  There  is  no  executive  proposal  now  before 
the  Congress  nor  in  preparation  for  amendment  to  the  act  in  either  of  these 
respects’.  But  some  members  of  Congress  remained  unconvinced.  Mr. 
Holifield,  an  influential  member  of  the  joint  congressional  committee 
on  atomic  energy,  raised  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  9 
February  and  expressed  considerable  alarm  at  the  possible  results  of  any 
alteration  in  the  law.  He  wondered  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  reply 
to  any  such  policy  by  giving  nuclear  weapons  to  Russia’s  allies,  but,  above 
all,  he  was  worried  about  the  consequences  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Millions  of  people,  he  said,  were  hoping  for  a  test-ban  treaty 
and  a  general  disarmament  agreement;  he  did  not  know  whether  their 
hopes  would  be  realized.  But,  he  concluded,  ‘I  do  know  that  the  creation 
of  many  nuclear  weapon  nations  . . .  will  increase  the  mathematical  chances 
of  nuclear  war.  I  do  know  that  this  step  is  a  long  step  away  from  the 
negotiating  tables  for  peace  and  disarmament’.2  These  sentiments  were 
echoed  on  21  February  by  Senator  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
disarmament  subcommittee,  who  said  that  ‘once  several  countries  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  the  problem  of  reduction  and  control  will  become 
immensely  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible’.3 

A  little  later,  at  a  press  conference  in  Paris  on  2  March,  General  Norstad 
announced  that  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France 
had  given  their  ‘tacit  agreement’  to  a  proposal  to  establish  a  special 
N.A.T.O.  task-force  of  2,500  to  3,000  men,  which  would  be  equipped 
with  nuclear  as  well  as  conventional  weapons  and  which  would  have  air 
and  naval  support.  The  force  would  operate  under  a  single  commander, 
whom  General  Norstad  hoped  would  not  be  an  American.  Each  of  the 
three  countries  involved  was  to  contribute  a  battalion  to  the  force,  but 
other  countries  might  be  invited  to  join  in  later  on.  As  General  Norstad 
also  referred  to  the  question  of  giving  N.A.T.O.  greater  control  over 
nuclear  weapons,  the  task-force  proposal  was  seen  in  some  quarters  as  a 
means  to  that  end.4  The  Russians  protested  that  the  proposal  was  merely 


1  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  6-7  February  i960. 

2  Congressional  Record,  9  February  i960,  p.  2169. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  22  February  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  3  March  i960. 
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a  cover-up  to  enable  the  United  States  government  to  supply  more  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  west  German  Bundeswehr,1  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  said  to 
have  warned  President  Eisenhower,  in  a  message  on  8  March,  that  if  the 
United  States  intended  to  share  the  control  of  its  nuclear  weapons  with  its 
allies,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  forced  to  consider  similar  action  with 
regard  to  its  own  allies.  The  Russian  leader  urged  the  United  States 
government  not  to  aggravate  the  international  situation  before  the  ‘summit’ 
conference.  President  Eisenhower’s  reply  is  said  to  have  pointed  out  that 
United  States  law  forbade  any  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that  the 
government  had  no  present  intention  of  changing  it.2  In  fact,  it  was  made 
perfectly  clear,  both  by  the  state  department  on  2  March  and  by  General 
Norstad  himself  when  he  appeared  before  the  joint  congressional  commit¬ 
tee  on  atomic  energy  on  10  March,  that  the  United  States  would  retain 
control  over  the  warheads  of  any  nuclear  weapons  assigned  to  the  proposed 
task-force.3  The  main  purpose  of  the  force  seems  to  have  been  to  encourage 
integration  within  N.A.T.O.  rather  than  to  spread  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Another  United  States  proposal  which  tended  to  be  confused  with  plans 
to  alter  the  arrangements  for  nuclear  weapon  control  was  the  offer  to 
supply  N.A.T.O.  with  ‘Polaris’  missiles.4  This  was  first  put  forward,  in 
general  terms,  by  Mr.  Gates  at  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in  December 
1959  and  was  discussed  in  more  detail  at  the  N.A.T.O.  defence  ministers’ 
meeting  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  March  i960.5  At  a  press  conference  on  21 
April,  Mr.  Gates  said  that  General  Norstad  hoped  to  have  land-based 
‘Polaris’  missiles  in  position  in  Europe  by  the  end  of  1963-  If  the  N.A.T.O. 
permanent  council,  which  was  examining  the  offer,  made  up  its  mind 
quickly,  he  thought  there  was  a  good  chance  of  this  target  being  achieved. 
He  did  make  it  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  warheads  for  these  missiles 
would  remain  under  American  control  and  revealed  one  of  the  main 
reasons  underlying  the  offer  when  he  said  that  he  thought  the  most 
practical  arrangement  would  be  for  the  allies  to  buy  the  missiles  from  the 
United  States.6  This  statement  reflected  the  widespread  feeling  in  the 

1  Cf.  the  Tass  statement  of  11  March  in  Soviet  News,  14  March  i960. 

2  NT.  Times,  20  March  i960. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  3  March  i960;  N.T.  Times,  11  March  i960. 

4  The  ‘Polaris’  was  a  solid-fuel  I.R.B.M.  and,  although  its  own  range  was  only  about  1,200 
miles,  it  could  be  carried  in  and  fired  from  nuclear-powered  submarines,  which  had  been  shown, 
during  trials  in  1959,  to  possess  almost  unlimited  range  and  powers  of  endurance.  The  sub¬ 
marine’s  mobility,  and  the  fact  that  the  ‘Polaris’  could  be  fired  under  water,  made  it  very 
difficult  for  an  enemy  to  locate  and  destroy  the  missile.  If  the  ‘Polaris’  submarine  was  not  the 
‘ultimate  deterrent’,  it  was  at  least  a  revolutionary  development  in  deterrent  strategy.  The 
‘Polaris’  was  being  continually  tested  throughout  1959  and  the  first  nine  months  of  i960  and, 
on  15  November  i960,  the  George  Washington,  armed  with  16  missiles,  began  its  first  operational 

patrol. 

s  Guardian,  7  April  i960. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  22  April  i960;  Guardian,  23  April  i960. 
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United  States  that  Europe  was  getting  its  defence  con  the  cheap’  and 
should  contribute  more  towards  its  cost.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  i960 
that  the  United  States  government  linked  the  offer  of  ‘Polaris’  missiles 
to  N.A.T.O.  with  a  proposal  to  establish  some  form  of  multilateral  control 
over  the  warheads.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  United  States 
government  was  influenced  by  congressional  opposition,  Russian  warn¬ 
ings,  or  simply  by  a  desire  to  do  nothing  until  after  the  ‘summit’  meeting, 
but  little  more  was  heard  of  plans  to  amend  the  MacMahon  act  until 
much  later  in  the  year,  when  they  reappeared  in  connexion  with  General 
Norstad’s  proposal  to  turn  N.A.T.O.  into  ‘the  fourth  nuclear  power’. 
Before  examining  the  further  development  of  this  proposal,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  defence  policies  of  the  countries  most  likely  to 
be  affected  by  it,  namely  Britain,  west  Germany,  and  France. 

British  defence  policy  was  inevitably  coloured  by  Britain’s  position  as 
the  third  nuclear  power  and  by  the  ‘special  relationship’  which  the  British 
government  felt  existed  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Evidence 
of  this  ‘special  relationship’  seemed  to  be  provided  in  February  i960  by 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  Britain  and  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  a  ballistic  missile  early-warning  station  on  Fyling- 
dales  moor  in  Yorkshire.  This  was  to  be  a  joint  Anglo-American  project, 
with  the  United  States  providing  the  radar  equipment  and  spare  parts, 
and  Britain  providing  the  site,  buildings,  and  maintenance  facilities.  The 
Fylingdales  station  had  two  roles.  One  was  to  warn  Britain  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  missile  attack  and  the  other  was  to  act  as  the  third  station  in  a  chain  to 
warn  the  United  States.  Britain  was  to  receive  information  from  all  stations 
in  the  chain  and  so  was  General  Norstad.  This  linked  the  project  to  the 
N.A.T.O.  defence  system.1  Some  doubts  were  expressed  in  Britain  about 
the  utility  of  the  station  for  the  purposes  of  British  defence,  as  the  warning 
of  an  impending  missile  attack  would  be  only  fifteen  minutes  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  and  as  little  as  four  or  five  minutes  in  the  worst.2 
However,  as  Mr.  Ward,  the  air  minister,  explained  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  3  March,  ‘the  important  thing  about  this  is  not  so  much  the  warn¬ 
ing  it  will  give  to  the  civil  population  as  the  fact  that  the  interval,  short 
though  it  is,  gives  us  time  to  get  the  bomber  force  off  the  ground.  It  will 
thus  remain  invulnerable  to  missile  attack  and,  therefore,  effective  as  a 
deterrent’.3 

From  the  British  government’s  point  of  view,  therefore,  Fylingdales  was 
important  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  ‘credibility’  of  the  independent 

1  The  text  of  the  agreement  may  be  found  in  Cmnd.  1034.  The  statement  announcing  the 
agreement  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  17  February  i960;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  617,  coll. 
1289-93. 

2  Cf.  Mr.  Watkinson’s  statement  in  the  defence  debate  on  29  February;  ibid.,  vol.  618,  col. 
859- 

3  Ibid.,  col.  1444. 
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British  nuclear  deterrent.  This  was  its  main  preoccupation  in  the  realm 
of  defence  throughout  i960.  If  an  adequate  warning  system  was  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  another,  equally  important,  was  the  means  of 
delivering  the  nuclear  bombs.  The  V-bomber  force,  equipped  first  with 
the  free-falling  bomb  and  later  with  the  ‘Blue  Steel’  powered  bomb,  was 
considered  to  provide  an  adequate  means  of  delivery  until  the  mid-ig6o’s. 
Thereafter,  it  had  originally  been  intended  to  rely  upon  ‘Blue  Streak’,  a 
fixed-site  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile,  which  was  in  process  of 
development.  However,  as  the  government  white  paper  on  defence 
hinted,  and  later  statements  made  explicit,  there  were  growing  doubts 
about  the  vulnerability  of  fixed-site  missiles  such  as  ‘Blue  Streak’.  ‘It 
may  be  decided  not  to  rely  exclusively  on  fixed-site  missiles  as  the  successor 
to  the  medium  bomber  armed  with  the  stand-off  powered  bomb,’  the 
white  paper  stated.  ‘Therefore  the  possibilities  of  mobile  launchers, 
whether  aircraft  or  submarines,  for  long-range  delivery  of  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  are  being  investigated.’1  In  the  ensuing  defence  debate,  the  minister 
of  defence,  Mr.  Watkinson,  examined  some  of  the  possibilities.  Apart  from 
the  ‘Polaris’,  there  was  a  new  development,  ‘Skybolt’,  which  was  a  missile 
capable  of  being  fired  from  an  aircraft.  ‘“Skybolt”’,  he  said,  ‘would 
undoubtedly  be  eminently  suitable  for  our  V-bomber  force,  would  .  .  . 
extend  its  life  very  considerably,  and  thus  the  period  for  which  the  force 
could  continue  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  deterrent.’  It  was 
not  the  bombers  themselves  that  would  be  out  of  date  at  the  end  of  the 
1960’s,  he  explained,  but  the  stand-off  bombs,  which  would  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  ground-to-air  missiles.  ‘Skybolt’,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  invulnerable  to  this  form  of  defence.2 

When  Mr.  Macmillan  went  to  Washington  on  26  March,  one  of  the 
subjects  he  discussed  with  President  Eisenhower  was  the  possible  supply 
of  ‘Skybolt’  missiles  to  Britain.  The  United  States  government  was 
amenable,  and  because  a  lot  of  money  was  being  put  into  the  ‘Skybolt’ 
project  and  because  it  was  so  ‘eminently  suitable’  for  the  V-bomber,  the 
British  government  decided  to  go  a  stage  further.  On  13  April,  Mr. 
Watkinson  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  ‘Blue  Streak  was 
being  abandoned  as  a  military  weapon,  although  it  might  prove  useful  as 
a  first-stage  rocket  in  a  European  space  programme.  Concerning  the 
missile’s  successor  as  the  delivery  system  of  the  British  deterrent,  he  said, 
‘on  present  information,  there  appears  much  to  be  said  for  prolonging  the 
effectiveness  of  the  V-bombers  by  buying  supplies  of  the  airborne  missile 
“Skybolt”  which  is  being  developed  in  the  United  States.  Her  Majesty’s 
government  understand  that  the  United  States  government  will  be  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  to  the  purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  appropriate 

1  Cmnd.  952,  p.  10. 

2  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  618,  coll.  859-62. 
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time  of  supplies  of  this  vehicle.’1  In  a  later  debate,  Mr.  Watkinson  con¬ 
tinued  to  praise  the  V-bomber  force  in  tones  that  must  have  cheered 
R.A.F.  hearts.  ‘We  have  an  investment  here  which  is  valid  until  beyond 
the  ’seventies  and  on  which  we  shall  have  spent  about  £500  millions  on 
capital  cost  alone.  Why  not  make  the  most  of  it?  Secondly,  the  flexibility 
of  the  V-bombers,  which  will  be  still  further  improved  by  measures  now 
in  hand  .  .  .  clearly  gives  them  great  advantage  over  fixed  missile  sites.  .  .  . 
The  V-bombers  also  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  launched  with¬ 
out  necessarily  committing  us  to  a  nuclear  war,  and,  though  primarily 
designed  to  carry  nuclear  weapons,  they  would  also  be  available  for  use  in 
a  conventional  role  if  needed.  ...  In  other  words,  it  would  be  madness 
not  to  exploit  this  great  British  asset  to  the  full,  and  “Skybolt”,  if  it 
becomes  a  functioning  weapon,  will  allow  us  to  do  so.’2 

In  June,  Mr.  Watkinson  visited  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
the  American  defence  secretary,  Mr.  Gates,  and  they  confirmed  the  Anglo- 
American  agreement  to  co-operate  on  ‘Skybolt’  which  had  already  been 
reached  in  principle  by  Mr.  Macmillan  and  President  Eisenhower  two 
months  previously.3  On  his  return  to  Britain,  Mr.  Watkinson  told 
reporters :  ‘we  are  not  at  the  moment  involved  in  any  great  expense.  .  .  . 
We  shall  be  spending  money  on  developing  the  prototype  warhead,  but 
decisions  about  total  cost  and  price  a  missile  do  not  really  arise  at  this 
moment,  until  we  see  much  more  clearly  what  the  final  result  will  be.’ 
‘Skybolt’,  he  went  on,  would  not  be  ready  until  1964-5  and  therefore  no 
one  could  say  whether  it  would  be  one  hundred  per  cent  successful.4  To 
many  people,  the  entire  project  seemed  far  too  vague.  Some  right-wing 
opinion,  as  typified  by  the  Daily  Express,  disliked  the  excessive  reliance 
upon  American  goodwill  that  seemed  to  cling  to  the  project  and  would 
have  preferred  a  purely  British  weapon.  The  Labour  party  expressed 
doubts  whether  the  project  would  ever  come  to  fruition  and  criticized  the 
government’s  apparent  reticence  about  its  cost.  One  M.P.  accused  Mr. 
Watkinson  of  buying  ‘a  pig  in  a  poke  with  a  blank  cheque’.5  However,  the 
government  remained  undaunted  and,  in  mid-September,  a  formal  and 
more  detailed  agreement  was  signed  in  Washington,  although  its  exact 
contents  remained  obscure.6 

Effective  criticism  of  the  British  government’s  policies  was  made 
extremely  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  Labour  opposition  were  openly  split 
on  important  questions  of  defence  policy,  due  to  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  ‘unilateralist’  movement  within  the  party.  The  ‘unilateralists’  main¬ 
tained  that  Britain  should  renounce,  unilaterally,  the  manufacture  and 
testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  also  any  strategy  based  upon  the  use,  or 


1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  621,  coll.  1265-6. 
3  Times,  7  June  i960. 

5  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  625,  col.  401. 


2  Ibid.,  vol.  622,  coll.  243-4. 
4  Ibid.,  9  June  i960. 

6  Times,  20  September  i960. 
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threatened  use,  of  such  weapons,  and  the  movement  first  attracted  public 
attention  when  it  organized  a  protest  march  from  the  atomic  weapons 
research  establishment  at  Aldermaston,  near  Reading,  to  London  at  Easter 
I95^*  Although  the  Labour  party’s  official  defence  policy  was  strongly 
opposed  to  unilateralism,  the  movement  gained  support  among  the  pacifist 
and  anti-American  wings  of  the  party,  and  their  cause  was  greatly  streng¬ 
thened  by  the  defeat  of  the  Labour  party,  campaigning  on  a  moderate 
platform,  in  the  general  election  of  1959.  At  the  party’s  Scarborough 
conference  in  October  i960,  a  unilateralist  motion  was  carried  with  the 
support  of  several  large  trade  unions.  The  impact  of  unilateralism  upon 
British  foreign  policy  was,  however,  minimal  for  two  main  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  since  the  Labour  party  did  not  form  the  government,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  translating  it  into  practice.  In  the  second  place,  the 
strength  of  the  unilateralist  movement,  even  within  the  Labour  party,  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  Although  the  Scarborough  conference  decision 
had  theoretically  committed  him,  the  party  leader,  Mr.  H.  Gaitskell, 
swore  to  ‘fight  and  fight  and  fight  again’  to  reverse  it,  and  he  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  parliamentary  party.1  Furthermore,  the  uni¬ 
lateralists’  triumph  in  the  trade  unions  was  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  rank- 
and-file  rather  than  their  support  for  unilateralist  policy,  and  the  mass  of 
Labour  voters  remained  unconvinced.  The  unilateralist  movement,  there¬ 
fore,  was  more  important  for  its  effect  upon  the  Labour  party  than  for  its 
effect  upon  Britain’s  foreign  or  defence  policies,  but  it  impaired  the 
effectiveness  of  Labour  criticism  on  more  vital  issues,  such  as  the  danger  of 
German  nuclear  armament. 

West  German  defence  policy  revolved  around  the  question  of  equipping 
the  Bundeswehr  with  nuclear  weapons.  The  decision  to  do  so  had  been 
taken  by  the  N.A.T.O.  council  as  early  as  December  1957,  but  it  was  not 
until  1  April  1959  that  the  first  west  German  battalion  to  be  equipped  with 
a  weapon  of  nuclear  capability — the  ‘Honest  John’  rocket — was  formed.2 
After  Strauss  visited  Washington  in  April,  he  said  that  he  had  come  away 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  ‘uninterrupted  progress  in  the  creation  of  a 
modern  Bundeswehr ’  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  government  ‘as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  good  co-operation  between  ourselves  and  the 

1  A  measure  of  the  unilateralists’  strength  in  Parliament  was  provided  by  the  controversy  over 
the  British  government’s  announcement,  on  1  November,  that  it  had  granted  facilities  to  the 
United  States  government  for  the  anchorage  of  a  number  of  ‘Polaris’-carrying  submarines  and 
their  depot  ship  in  Holy  Loch  in  the  Clyde;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  629,  coll.  37-38-  The  leadership 
of  the  parliamentary  Labour  party,  while  none  too  happy  about  the  arrangements  for  joint 
consultation  about  the  use  of  submarines  based  in  British  waters,  nevertheless  accepted  the  need 
for  the  base.  The  unilateralists,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  entire  proposal.  They  secured 
a  debate  in  private  members’  time  and  managed  to  muster  48  votes;  cf.  ibid.,  vol.  632,  coll. 
839-40. 

2  The  battalion  was  one  of  a  proposed  total  of  nine;  N.T.  Times,  29  March  1959;  Daily 
Telegraph,  1  April  1959. 
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United  States  and  of  our  common  security  aims’.1  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that,  on  5  May,  an  agreement  for  atomic  co-operation  was  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  German  Federal  Republic,  which 
provided  for  training  west  German  units  in  the  use  of  and  defence  against 
atomic  weapons,  and  also  for  the  transfer  of  ‘non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  involving  restricted  data’.2  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
defence  ministry  in  Bonn  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  ‘Honest  John’, 
other  missiles  of  nuclear  capability  would  be  supplied  to  west  Germany, 
namely  the  ‘Nike-Hercules’,  the  ‘Matador’,  and  the  ‘Mace’.  The  latter 
had  a  range  of  nearly  1,000  miles.3 

In  some  circles,  the  equipping  of  the  west  German  armed  forces  with 
nuclear  weapons  seemed  unnecessarily  provocative  in  the  context  of  the 
international  situation.  In  Britain,  the  Labour  party  waged  a  continuous 
campaign  throughout  the  year  in  an  effort  to  postpone  it  until  after  the 
‘summit’  meeting,  but  the  government  was  completely  unsympathetic. 
Mr.  Macmillan  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  9  April  that  the  decision 
had  already  been  made  and  that  there  must  be  no  ‘discrimination’  against 
the  German  Federal  Republic.4  The  Soviet  government  took  a  similar 
line  to  that  of  the  British  Labour  party.  In  a  note  to  Bonn  on  21  April, 
it  declared  that  the  nuclear  armament  of  west  Germany  was  ‘designed 
to  confront  the  participants  in  the  east-west  talks  with  a  fait  accompli ,  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  agreement,  and  to  sabotage  the 
efforts  aimed  at  ending  the  “cold  war”  and  reducing  international  tension’.5 
A  similar  note,  delivered  in  December,  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
German  government  with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons  ‘gives  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  would  indeed  wish  for  ...  a  settlement  to  be  achieved  at 
the  coming  summit  meeting’.6 

The  controversy  revived  in  the  summer  of  i960,  when  Strauss  paid 
another  visit  to  Washington.  The  air  was  thick  with  rumours  that  he  was 
proposing  to  negotiate  the  supply  of ‘Polaris’  missiles  for  the  west  German 
armed  forces,7  but,  at  a  press  conference  on  15  June,  he  stated  that  the 
question  of  deploying  land-based  ‘Polaris’  missiles  in  Europe  was  a  matter 
for  N.A.T.O.  as  a  whole.8  Considerable  doubt  was  thrown  on  his  good 
faith,  however,  when  the  United  States  army  secretary,  Wilbur  Brucker, 
said  in  Bonn  on  4  July  that  Strauss  had  expressed  interest  in  obtaining  the 
‘Polaris’  for  the  Bundeswehr  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  that  the  United  States  government  had  no  objections  to  the  Bundeswehr 
possessing  such  strategic  and  offensive  missiles.  The  west  German  defence 
ministry  immediately  issued  a  statement  describing  Mr.  Brucker’s  remarks 

1  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  9,  10  May  1959. 

2  The  text  of  the  agreement  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  9  June  1959,  pp.  9242-3. 

2  Times,  17  December  1959.  4  h.C.  Deb.,  vol.  603,  col.  375. 

s  Soviet  News,  22  April  1959.  6  ibid.,  15  December  1959. 

7  Times,  8,  10  June  i960.  8  ibid.,  16  June  i960. 
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as  incomprehensible’  and  reiterating  that  the  Federal  German  government 
would  take  no  steps  to  obtain  the  ‘Polaris’  for  its  own  forces  independently  of 
N.A.T.O.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  embassy  in  Bonn  apologized 
on  Mr.  Brucker’s  behalf,  stating  that  he  had  not  ‘intended  to  indicate  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  minister  [i.e.  Herr  Strauss]  in  acquiring  this 
weapons  system  for  the  German  Federal  Republic.  Since  the  “Polaris” 
was  offered  to  N.A.T.O.  by  .  .  .  defence  minister  Gates,  it  is  only  natural 
that  all  N.A.T.O.  members  would  have  a  common  interest  in  keeping 
informed  about  a  weapons  system  that  was  being  offered  to  N.A.T.O.  and 
that  was  of  major  importance  to  the  entire  alliance’.1 

But  the  damage  had  already  been  done.  In  Britain,  the  suggestion  that 
the  Bundeswehr  might  get  the  ‘Polaris’  aroused  widespread  hostility. 
Editorial  opposition  ranged  from  The  Times  to  the  Daily  Express ,  and  the 
Labour  party  subjected  both  Macmillan  and  Selwyn  Lloyd  to  rigorous 
questioning  on  the  alleged  proposal.  The  prime  minister  denied  that  there 
was  a  formal  proposal  before  N.A.T.O.  and  both  he  and  the  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  refused  to  commit  Britain  in  advance.  As  Selwyn  Lloyd  put  it:  ‘we 
will  .  .  .  wait  to  see  what  the  proposal  is  and  then  form  our  view  on  it’.2 
The  Soviet  government  protested  to  both  the  United  States  and  the  west 
German  governments  in  notes  delivered  on  19  July,  pointing  out  to  the 
former  that  the  ‘Polaris’  was  ‘not  a  defensive  but  an  offensive  weapon, 
designed  for  aggression’,  and  to  the  latter  that  it  was  ‘a  more  powerful 
weapon  than  was  ever  possessed  by  Hitler  and  his  generals’.  The  Soviet 
ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris  called  on  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  and 
M.  Debre  respectively  to  reinforce  their  government’s  protest.3  Inside 
west  Germany  itself,  the  Social  Democratic  party  took  a  firm  stand 
against  equipping  the  Bundeswehr  with  the  ‘Polaris’.  On  6  July,  the  party 
issued  a  press  statement  which  said  that  the  missile  was  an  offensive 
weapon  and  that  its  procurement  would  completely  transform  the  original 
defensive  role  of  both  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Bundeswehr.4  On  22  July,  the 
party’s  defence  spokesman,  Herr  Erler,  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  not 
only  exclusively  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  all  multi-purpose  weapons 
which  could  be  fitted  with  nuclear  warheads.  This  category  included  a 
number  of  missiles — such  as  the  ‘Nike’,  ‘Matador’,  and  ‘Mace’ — which 
the  Bundeswehr  was  already  scheduled  to  receive.  On  the  same  day,  the 
party’s  junior  deputy  chairman,  Herr  von  Knoringen,  said  that  the  party 


1  Ibid.,  5  July  i960. 

2  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  627,  col.  25;  for  the  questions  to  the  prime  minister  cf.  ibid.,  vol.  626,  coll. 
1596-1602.  Already,  in  February,  the  Labour  party  had  initiated  a  foreign  affairs  debate  which 
dealt,  among  other  things,  with  the  supply  of  atomic  weapons  to  west  Germany;  ibid.,  vol.  617, 
coll.  472-598,  679-796. 

3  The  texts  of  the  Russian  notes  are  in  Soviet  News,  21  July  i960;  cf.  also  Times,  21  July  i960; 
Le  Monde,  23  July  i960. 

t  Times,  7  July  i960. 
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would  continue  to  support  the  ‘campaign  against  atom  death’  which  had 
been  launched  in  1 957.1  One  result  of  the  controversy  was  to  wreck  any 
hope  of  a  bi-partisan  foreign  and  defence  policy,  for  which  the  Social 
Democrats  had  previously  been  campaigning. 

In  August,  the  Bundeswehr  itself  entered  the  fray.  On  19  August,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  ‘Preconditions  for  an  effective  defence’  and  bearing  the 
signature  of  Admiral  von  Ruge,  the  acting  chief  of  staff,  was  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  the  August  issue  of  the  Bundeswehr’s  monthly  bulletin, 
‘Information  for  the  Troops’.  According  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  it  was  the 
result  of  a  conference  held  at  Kiel  from  1 1  to  13  July  between  the  general 
staff  and  the  minister  of  defence.  The  ‘preconditions  for  effective  defence’, 
the  pamphlet  stated,  were  threefold:  conscription,  membership  of 
N.A.T.O.,  and  atomic  armaments  for  the  ‘shield’  forces.  It  was  the  section 
dealing  with  this  last  point  which  had  the  widest  repercussions.  Militarily 
speaking,  some  of  the  arguments  employed  were  unobjectionable.  Thus 
the  pamphlet  stated  that,  if  the  ‘shield’  forces  were  weak,  ‘the  free  world 
would  only  have  the  alternatives  of  capitulation  or  recourse  to  the  “sword”, 
i.e.  to  unlimited  atomic  warfare’.  But  from  here  the  pamphlet  went  on  to 
argue  that  ‘the  deterrence  of  any  attempt  to  use  force  against  the  Federal 
Republic  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  army  to  be  equipped  for 
every  possible  form  of  military  conflict’ .  Although  the  pamphlet  mentioned 
only  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  this  seemed  to  imply  a  demand  for  weapons 
such  as  the  ‘Polaris’.  What  was  most  alarming,  however,  was  the  feeling, 
aroused  by  the  pamphlet,  that  the  German  army  was  once  more  trying 
to  meddle  in  politics.  The  concluding  passage  attempted  to  refute  this 
charge.  ‘If  the  Federal  army  makes  these  demands,’  it  ran,  ‘it  is  not 
interfering  in  party  politics.  The  duty  set  down  in  the  Soldiers’  Law  is 
self-evident.  .  .  .  But  it  is  the  task  of  the  Federal  army  to  tell  the  political 
leadership  in  good  time  and  with  all  clarity  what  instruments  it  needs  for 
the  implementation  of  its  task  and  what  it  can  achieve  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  it  has  been  conceded.’2 3 

In  spite  of  the  general  staff’s  disclaimer,  the  impression  created  by  the 
pamphlet  was  a  very  bad  one.  A  Social  Democrat  immediately  called  it 
‘the  first  massive  intrusion  of  the  generals  into  politics,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  former  Reichswehr'.i  Nor  was  the  situation  improved  when  the 
west  German  defence  ministry  rallied  to  the  generals’  side  in  a  statement 
issued  on  23  August.  This  declared  that  the  ‘Polaris’  had  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pamphlet  and  repeated  Herr  Strauss’s  assurance  that  ‘the 
Federal  Republic  on  her  own  has  not  provided  for  the  setting-up  of  such 

1  Guardian,  23  July  i960. 

*  Voraussetzungen  einer  wirksamen  Verteidigung  ( Sonderbeilage  zu  Heft  8!ig6o  der  Information  fur  die 
Truppen),  (Bonn,  i960). 

3  Times,  20  August  i960. 
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a  weapons  system  and  will  not  approach  N.A.T.O.  with  such  a  proposal’. 
In  expressing  the  need  for  the  equipment  of  the  west  German  forces  with 
modern  atomic  weapons,  the  statement  continued,  the  pamphlet  was 
merely  repeating  agreed  N.A.T.O.  decisions  and  those  of  the  Federal 
German  parliament.  ‘The  Bundeswehr  leaders  expressly  stressed  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  political  leadership’,  the  statement  concluded.1  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Adenauer  saw  fit  to  recall  Herr  Strauss — who  was  on  holiday — to 
Bonn  for  an  explanation.  The  chancellor  was  apparently  annoyed  because 
the  defence  minister  had  made  the  pamphlet  available  to  the  press  without 
consulting  him  first.2  On  26  August,  Strauss  had  a  meeting  with  Adenauer, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  emerged,  saying  cheerfully,  ‘the  chancellor  agrees 
with  me’.  The  communique  bore  him  out,  for  it  declared  that  ‘the  Federal 
government  is  in  agreement  with  the  factual  content  of  the  informative 
pamphlet  compiled  by  the  general  staff  of  the  Bundeswehr  and  with  the 
views  expressed  in  it’.  The  communique  further  explained  that  the  words 
‘military  demands’  ( militarische  Forderungen )  which  appeared  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  did  not  mean  demands  by  the  Bundeswehr  to  the  government,  but 
merely  formed  a  term  in  universal  military  use  signifying  ‘prerequisites’. 
In  a  subsequent  radio  interview,  Strauss  explained  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had 
at  first  misunderstood  these  words.3 

Strauss’s  recall  was  probably  a  move  on  Adenauer’s  part  to  reassure 
foreign  opinion,  particularly  in  Britain  and  France  where  the  generals’ 
pamphlet  was  getting  rough  treatment  from  the  press.4  Western  govern¬ 
ments,  however,  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  This  was  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  communist  bloc.  On  3  September,  the  Soviet  government  took  the 
opportunity,  in  its  reply  to  a  west  German  note  of  1 7  August,  to  criticize 
the  generals’  pamphlet  strongly.  On  8  September,  the  east  German 
government  presented  a  protest  note  to  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France.  The  Czech  government  did  likewise  on  9  September  and,  on  26 
September,  the  Polish  government  associated  itself  with  the  east  German 
protest.  Finally,  on  10  October,  all  four  governments  issued  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  calling  attention  to  ‘the  growing  threat  to  peace  which  is  again 
coming  from  the  German  militarists  and  revenge-seekers  who  are  rearing 
their  heads  in  western  Germany’.5  Another  country  which  protested  was 

1  Guardian,  24  August  i960. 

2  Times,  25  August  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  27  August  i960;  Guardian,  27  August  i960. 

4  For  two  examples  in  the  ‘responsible’  press,  cf.  the  leader,  ‘Keep  them  out  of  it’,  in  The  Times, 
22  August  1 960,  and  the  article,  ‘L’Avertissement’,  by  Maurice  Duverger  in  Le  Monde,  3  September 
i960. 

s  The  text  of  the  Soviet  note  may  be  found  in  Soviet  News,  7  September  i960,  and  that  of  the 
east  German  government  in  Neues  Deutschland,  9  September  1 960.  A  partial  text  of  the  Czech 
note  may  be  found  in  Combat,  10— 11  September  i960.  The  text  of  the  Polish  statement  is  in 
Neues  Deutschland,  28  September  i960,  and  that  of  the  joint  four-government  statement  in 
Soviet  News,  13  October  i960. 
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Jugoslavia.  Any  move  to  give  west  Germany  nuclear  weapons,  said 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Jugoslav  government  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  would  lead  to  a  revival  of  German  militarism  and  would 
jeopardize  east-west  negotiations.  The  statement  deprecated  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  Bundeswehr  ‘upon  the  determination  and  course  of 
western  policy’.1 

While  Federal  Germany  was  asking  for  American  nuclear  weapons, 
France  was  pressing  on  with  plans  to  manufacture  her  own.  As  we  have 
seen,  work  on  an  atomic  bomb  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  and,  on 
13  February  i960,  the  first  test  explosion  was  carried  out  at  a  site  in  the 
Sahara.  ‘Hurrah  for  France !’  telegraphed  General  de  Gaulle  in  a  message 
of  congratulation  to  the  minister  responsible ;  ‘she  is  stronger  and  prouder 
since  this  morning.’2  But  there  was  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
first,  clumsy  French  bomb  and  the  stream-lined  ‘striking  force’  envisaged 
by  de  Gaulle,  as  M.  Jean  Planchais,  the  defence  correspondent  of  Le 
Monde,  pointed  out.  To  enable  it  to  be  carried  in  an  aircraft,  the  bomb 
would  have  to  be  made  smaller  and,  in  any  case,  the  aircraft  the  govern¬ 
ment  planned  to  use — the  ‘Mirage  IV’  jet  bomber — would  not  be  in 
service  before  the  end  of  1964.  To  manufacture  an  I.R.B.M.  would  take 
far  longer — about  eight  or  nine  years  according  to  M.  Planchais — and  both 
projects  would  be  extremely  costly.  It  was  clear  that  France  was  still  a 
long  way  from  a  striking  force  ‘capable  of  being  deployed  anywhere  at  any 
time’.3  But  the  French  government  remained  undaunted.  A  second,  and 
smaller,  atomic  bomb  was  tested  on  1  April  and,  by  mid-July,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  tabled  a  bill  which,  among  other  things,  provided  for  the  first 
steps  in  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  striking  force. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  it  was  planned  to  spend  just  under  12,000 
million  new  francs  on  equipping  France  with  a  nuclear  striking  force  and 
modernizing  certain  sections  of  the  French  armed  forces  over  the  five-year 
period,  1960-4.  This  sum  was  to  be  just  over  one-third  of  the  total  military 
equipment  budget  for  the  five  years,  which  was  fixed  at  31,600  million 
new  francs.  The  remainder  was  to  be  allocated  annually  according  to  the 
normal  budgetary  procedure.  Of  the  12,000  million  new  francs  allocated 
in  the  bill,  just  over  5,000  million  were  to  be  spent  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles,  including  the 
manufacture  of  hydrogen  bombs,  and  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  4,500  million 
new  francs  allotted  to  the  air  force  was  to  be  spent  on  equipping  it  with 
fifty  aircraft  capable  of  delivering  atomic  bombs.  The  rest  of  the  money 
was  to  be  used  to  modernize  conventional  forces  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the 
air.  In  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  the  government  anticipated  the  criticism 
that  it  was  spending  too  little  on  conventional  forces.  ‘The  differentiation 

1  Times,  5  September  i960.  2  Sunday  Times,  14  February  i960. 

3  Le  Monde,  16  February  i960. 
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which  is  henceforth  appearing  between  the  equipment  programmes  of 
the  army’s  combat  units  and  the  country’s  defence  forces’,  it  stated,  ‘cor¬ 
responds  to  a  structural  change  in  our  military  machine.  This  change 
was  imposed  by  the  fact  that  we  intend  to  possess  a  nuclear  armament  and 
have  to  do  this  within  the  limits  of  our  defence  budget.  The  complete 
renewal  of  the  conventional  equipment  of  too  large  a  combat  unit  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  corresponding  infrastructure  would  have  necessitated 
the  sacrifice  of  modern  rocket  weapons.  The  government  has  chosen 
modernization.’1  France  was  thus  adopting  a  policy  of  reliance  upon 
nuclear  weapons  just  at  a  time  when  growing  doubts  were  being  expressed 
about  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  nuclear  defence  policies  of  the  three  major 
west  European  powers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  their  attitude 
towards  General  Norstad’s  proposal  to  make  N.A.T.O.  ‘the  fourth  nuclear 
power’  was  likely  to  be.  Britain,  preoccupied  with  remaining  an  effective 
member  of  the  ‘nuclear  club’,  was  unenthusiastic.  As  early  as  30  May, 
Mr.  Macmillan  had  poured  cold  water  on  the  suggestion,  using  the  argu¬ 
ment  of ‘credibility’.  ‘There  might  be  one  finger  on  the  trigger,’  he  said, 
‘but  there  would  be  fifteen  fingers  on  the  safety  catch.’2  France  was  even 
less  likely  to  welcome  the  proposal,  having  just  become  a  member  of  the 
‘nuclear  club’  after  a  long  struggle.  Besides,  the  French  government  was 
determined  to  have  undiluted  control  over  any  nuclear  weapons  on  French 
territory,  and  not  simply  a  share  in  such  control.  Only  Federal  Germany 
was  likely  to  view  the  proposal  favourably.  Both  the  armed  forces  and  the 
government  wanted  nuclear  weapons,  but  any  hint  of  a  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  to  obtain  them  was  bound  to  give  rise  to  a 
resurgence  of  suspicion  abroad.  General  Norstad’s  proposal,  by  making 
these  weapons  available  through  N.A.T.O.,  might  circumvent  this  sus¬ 
picion.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Adenauer  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  N.A.T.O.  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  friend  of 
France.  Like  General  Norstad,  he  saw  the  proposal  as  a  possible  means  of 
lessening  General  de  Gaulle’s  hostility  towards  certain  aspects  of  the 
alliance. 

Although  de  Gaulle  was  prepared,  as  has  been  seen,3  to  compromise  on 
two  of  the  issues  that  had  arisen  between  him  and  N.A.T.O.,  namely  the 
command  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  and  a  unified  air  defence 
system,  he  had  altered  none  of  his  basic  ideas  on  the  need  for  a  structural 
reform  of  the  alliance.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Adenauer  visited  France  at  the 
end  of  July  i960,  he  seems  to  have  pressed  these  views  so  strongly  that 
even  the  chancellor  was  momentarily  convinced.  A  few  days  after  their 

1  The  full  text  of  the  preamble  and  of  the  bill  itself  may  be  found  in  J.O.,  Documents,  Assemblee 
Nationale,  18  July  i960,  annexe  784,  pp.  397-8. 

2  H.G.  Deb.,  vol.  624,  col.  1003. 


3  Cf.  above,  p.  96. 
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talks,  a  west  German  spokesman  disclosed  that  the  two  statesmen  ‘had  the 
impression  that  without  haste  but  at  an  appropriate  time  a  reform  of  the 
Atlantic  organization  would  serve  a  useful  purpose’.1  But,  as  The  Times 
pointed  out,  this  could  ‘mean  much  or  nothing’,2  and  although  it  seems  that 
Dr.  Adenauer  was  won  over  to  some  sort  of  plan  for  the  reform  of 
N.A.T.O.,  he  ran  into  stiff  opposition  from  his  cabinet  colleagues  when  he 
returned  home.  He  accordingly  sent  the  permanent  head  of  the  Federal 
German  foreign  ministry  to  Paris  to  explain  the  situation  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Le  Monde,  this  '‘demarche  aroused  considerable  bad  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  president  of  the  Republic  and  his  prime  minister,  who  were 
astonished  to  see  the  chancellor  call  into  question  the  agreement  he  had 
given’.3 

At  his  press  conference  on  5  September,  de  Gaulle  was  more  explicit 
than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  public  about  his  attitude  towards 
N.A.T.O.  The  alliance  had  been  founded,  he  said,  at  a  time  when  the 
security  of  Europe  was  the  ‘burning  question’  and  when  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves.  The  result 
was  an  alliance  based  on  integration,  ‘a  system  in  which  .  .  .  everything 
is  under  the  command  of  the  Americans’.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
however,  much  had  changed.  ‘It  became  evident’,  for  example,  ‘that  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  in  particular,  were  danger  spots  quite  as  much 
as  Europe.’  ‘Then,  too,’  he  continued,  ‘the  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  France  in  particular — we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so — recovered 
their  balance  and  began  to  prosper  once  more,  and  consequently  .  .  . 
they  regained  awareness  of  themselves,  especially  where  their  defence  was 
concerned.’  As  a  result,  he  continued,  the  ‘exclusive  basis  of  integration 
must  be  brought  up  to  date’.  As  far  as  France  was  concerned,  the  treaty 
should  be  revised  in  two  respects  at  least.  The  first  was  the  limitation  of  the 
alliance  to  Europe :  ‘we  feel  that,  at  least  among  the  world  powers  of  the 
west’ — i.e.  France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States — ‘there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  organized — where  the  alliance  is  concerned — as  to  their  political 
.  .  .  and  strategic  conduct  outside  Europe’.  The  second  concerned  inte¬ 
grated  defence  in  Europe.  ‘It  seems  to  us’,  de  Gaulle  declared,  ‘that  the 
defence  of  a  country,  while  being  of  course  combined  with  that  of  other 
countries,  must  have  a  national  character.’  France,  he  said,  had  already 
taken  steps  in  this  direction  by  maintaining  the  French  Mediterranean 
fleet  under  direct  French  command  and  by  refusing  to  permit  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  atomic  weapons  on  French  territory  unless  they  were  controlled 
by  the  French  government.  ‘This’,  he  concluded,  ‘is  what  France  under¬ 
stands  by  the  reform  of  the  Atlantic  organization.’4 

1  N.T.  Times,  3  August  i960.  2  Times,  3  August  i960.  3  Le  Monde,  6  October  i960. 

4  Official  English  text  issued  by  the  Press  and  Information  Service  of  the  French  embassy  in 
New  York. 
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It  was  in  the  wake  of  the  apprehensions  aroused  by  de  Gaulle’s  press 
conference  that  an  important  meeting  between  key  N.A.T.O.  figures  took 
place  in  Italy  on  9  September.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Cadenabbia,  on 
Lake  Como,  and  was  attended  by  General  Norstad,  Dr.  Adenauer,  and 

M.  Spaak,  together  with  a  number  of  advisers.  According  to  a  spokesman, 
‘N.A.T.O.  matters’  were  discussed,1  and  from  what  subsequently  leaked 
out,  it  seems  that  this  meeting  was  a  landmark  in  the  plan  to  make 

N. A.T.O.  into  a  nuclear  power.  Spaak  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea. 
It  was  rumoured  that,  after  Mr.  Gates’s  original  April  proposals  to  make 
the  ‘Polaris’  missile  available  to  N.A.T.O.  under  United  States  control, 
he  had  tried  to  get  de  Gaulle  to  accept  a  compromise  formula  whereby 
France  would  receive  a  number  of  missiles  without  warheads,  but  under 
complete  French  control.  French  warheads  could  then  be  fitted,  thus 
providing  de  Gaulle  with  his  striking  force.  In  return,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  allow  other  missiles  under  N.A.T.O.  (i.e.  United  States) 
control  to  be  stationed  on  French  territory.  De  Gaulle,  however,  refused 
to  accept  this  condition  and  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.2  Spaak’s 
devotion  to  N.A.T.O.  was  akin  to  Adenauer’s  and,  as  secretary-general  of 
the  organization,  he  had  a  vested  interest  in  increasing  the  authority  of 
the  alliance.  Turning  it  into  ‘the  fourth  nuclear  power’  would  certainly 
do  that.  He  was  also  sympathetic  to  French  suggestions  to  expand  the 
geographic  scope  of  the  alliance  and  thus  shared,  with  Dr.  Adenauer, 
an  interest  in  ending  the  impasse  with  de  Gaulle. 

The  dens  ex  machina  appeared  in  the  person  of  General  Norstad  and  his 
proposal,  although  how  either  Dr.  Adenauer  or  M.  Spaak  expected  de 
Gaulle  to  swallow  this,  when  he  had  already  refused  ‘Polaris’  missiles  of 
his  own,  is  difficult  to  understand.  However,  both  men  were  apparently 
much  taken  with  Norstad’s  proposal  and  the  upshot  of  the  Cadenabbia 
meeting  was  that  all  three  should  set  about  convincing  France,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  of  its  merits.3  The  United  States  apparently  needed 
little  convincing.  In  mid-October,  it  was  reported  that  Robert  T.  Bowie, 
of  Harvard  University,  had  just  completed  a  study  of  N.A.T.O.  problems 
in  conjunction  with  state  department  officials  as  part  of  the  American 
contribution  to  the  formulation  of  the  ‘ten-year  plan’  for  the  alliance  which 
Mr.  Herter  had  proposed  in  December  1959.  Although  Bowie’s  study  was 
confidential,  enough  was  ‘leaked’  to  show  that  it  contained  a  proposal  to 
make  N.A.T.O.  a  nuclear  power.4  The  ground  was  therefore  well  prepared 
when  Spaak  visited  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  discussed 
the  entire  question  with  Eisenhower,  Gates,  and  Herter.5  A  few  days 

1  Suddeutsche  fitting,  io/ii  September  i960.  2  N.Y.  Times,  23,  24  July  i960. 

3  Reports  of  what  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Cadenabbia  appeared  in  Le  Monde, 
7  October  i960,  and  N.T.  Times,  23  November  i960. 

*  Ibid.,  13  October  i960.  5  Ibid.,  5  October  i960. 
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later,  General  Norstad  visited  Britain,  and  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  in  Coventry  on  12  October,  virtually  repeated  his  Pasadena 
speech.1  On  19  October,  M.  Spaak  also  arrived  in  Britain  for  a  flying 
visit  and  had  talks  with  both  Mr.  Watkinson  and  Lord  Home,  the  foreign 
secretary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  General  Norstad’s  proposal  was  dis¬ 
cussed.2 

Reactions  from  the  British  government  were  tinged  with  caution,  bor¬ 
dering  on  hostility.  In  the  debate  on  the  Queen’s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  4  November,  Mr.  Watkinson  said  that  ‘there  is  no  escape 
from  our  responsibilities  by  throwing  the  nuclear  burden  entirely  on  to 
N.A.T.O.’.  N.A.T.O.  was  an  alliance,  he  went  on.  It  was  not  a  nation, 
providing  its  own  army  and  its  own  weapons  and,  if  it  required  nuclear 
weapons,  these  had  to  be  provided  by  one  or  more  of  the  member  nations. 
‘It  may  or  may  not  be  that  there  is  a  case  for  giving  a  more  explicit 
N.A.T.O.  label  to  these  weapons’,  he  said.  ‘Frankly,  I  think  that  this  is 
something  which  must  be  discussed  at  much  greater  length  and  much 
more  carefully  before  one  could  come  to  a  view.’  The  crux  of  the  matter, 
Mr.  Watkinson  stressed,  was  the  question  of  control.  There  had  to  be  a 
‘balance  between  having  enough  freedom  to  have  a  real  deterrent  and 
enough  control  to  give  politicians  .  .  .  some  rights  in  the  matter’.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  problem  of  ‘credibility’  and  the  defence  minister  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  terms  virtually  identical  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Macmillan 
earlier  in  the  year.  ‘The  purpose  of  the  deterrent  is  to  deter’,  he  declared. 
‘If  the  book  of  rules  when  published  seems  to  be  very  restrictive,  if  there 
are  fifteen  fingers  on  the  safety  catch,  how  much  of  a  deterrent  is  it? 
Frankly,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  but  I  think  that  the  House  must 
bear  it  in  mind  in  these  discussions.’3 

General  Norstad’s  proposal  received  an  even  cooler  reception  in  France, 
where  the  government’s  bill  to  establish  a  nuclear  striking  force  was  meet¬ 
ing  strong  opposition,  ranging  from  the  partisans  of  an  integrated  N.A.T.O. 
and  a  united  Europe  of  those  of  Algerie  Frangaise,  who  feared  that  any 
reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  might  be  at  the  expense  of ‘pacification’ 
in  Algeria.4  Shortly  before  M.  Debre  introduced  the  bill  in  the  National 
Assembly  on  13  October,  both  he  and  M.  Couve  de  Murville  visited  Bonn 
in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  differences  between  France  and  west  Germany 
over  N.A.T.O.  and  Europe,  which  were  becoming  only  too  apparent. 
Their  talks  with  Dr.  Adenauer  were  inconclusive.  If  the  Norstad  proposal 
was  discussed,  no  details  are  known,  but  General  de  Gaulle  once  more  made 
clear  his  attitude  towards  nuclear  weapons  in  a  speech  at  Grenoble  on 
7  October,  cleverly  timed  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  his  ministers  in 

1  N.T.  Times,  13  October  i960.  2  Times,  20,  21  October  i960. 

3  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  629,  coll.  598-9. 

4  JV.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  5  October  i960. 
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Bonn.  ‘If,  by  misfortune,  atomic  bombs  are  launched  in  the  world’,  he 
declared,  ‘France  intends  that  none  shall  be  launched  from  the  free  world 
without  her  consent  and  that  none  shall  be  launched  from  her  territory 
without  her  express  decision.’1  Almost  as  well-timed  as  de  Gaulle’s  speech 
was  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Dr.  Adenauer,  parts  of  which  the 
west  German  chancellor  read  to  M.  Debre.  No  text  was  published,  but 
the  letter  seems  to  have  said  that  integration  and  co-operation  between 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  the  twin  bases  of  the  latter’s 
N.A.T.O.  policy.  This  was  taken  in  some  quarters  as  implying  that  inte¬ 
gration  within  N.A.T.O.  was  the  condition  upon  which  the  presence  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  depended.2 

After  the  French  ministers’  return  to  Paris,  discussion  of  the  nuclear 
striking  force  bill  began  in  the  National  Assembly.  On  18  October,  a 
proposal  to  defer  discussion  of  the  bill  until  January  1961  was  beaten  by 
the  relatively  narrow  majority  of  264  votes  to  2 1 3.  The  hostile  vote  ranged 
from  communists  to  independents,  including  all  the  Socialists  and  most  of 
the  Radicals  and  M.R.P.  The  government’s  majority  was  secured  thanks 
only  to  the  solid  bloc  of  the  Gaullist  U.N.R.,  backed  by  about  half  the 
independents  and  a  sprinkling  of  dissidents  from  the  other  parties.3  On 
20  October,  M.  Debre  replied  to  this  gesture  of  defiance  by  making  the 
bill  an  issue  of  confidence  in  his  government.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  if  the  question  of  confidence  was  put,  the  government’s 
opponents  had  to  table  and  vote  a  motion  of  censure,  or  be  classed  as 
supporters  of  the  government.  A  censure  motion  was  duly  tabled  by  67 
deputies.4  During  the  debates,  several  speakers  referred  to  General 
Norstad’s  plan.  Some  deputies  went  so  far  as  to  table  a  motion  calling  for 
a  N.A.T.O.  deterrent  instead  of  a  national  striking  force,  but  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  made  its  own  bill  an  issue  of  confidence,  this  motion  was  not  called.5 
However,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  in  the  censure  motion  debate  on 
24  October,  M.  Couve  de  Murville  dealt  with  the  Norstad  proposal  at 
some  length.  He  drew  attention  to  the  curious  vagueness  of  the  proposal. 
The  French  government,  he  said,  ‘has  not  been  informed,  officially  or 
unofficially,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  proposal  of  any  kind  by  any  of  its 
allies’.  There  were,  he  went  on,  simply  rumours,  one  or  two  press  reports, 
and  General  Norstad’s  speech  at  Coventry.  However,  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  had  denied  that  any  proposal  had  been  formulated  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  Washington  had  obtained  confirmation  of  this.6  If  any 
such  proposal  were  put  forward,  M.  Couve  de  Murville  said,  ‘we  shall 
study  it  and  adopt  a  definite  position’,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  have 
much  bearing  upon  the  French  government’s  bill.  Unlike  the  latter, 

1  Le  Monde,  8  October  i960.  2  Times ,  10  October  i960. 

3  Le  Monde,  20  October  i960.  4  Ibid.,  22  October  i960. 

s  Ibid.,  20  October  i960.  6  Cf.  N.T.  Times,  21  October  i960. 
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General  Norstad’s  proposal  did  not  involve  a  strategic  nuclear  striking 
force  and,  above  all,  ‘the  principle  of  the  American  veto  is  in  no  way 
changed’.1  The  French  government  did  not  want  to  share  its  control  with 
anybody.  The  censure  motion  was  defeated  by  277  votes  to  207  and  the 
government’s  bill  was  therefore  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly.  It  then  went  to  the  Senate.2 

Only  the  Federal  German  government  gave  any  indication  of  support 
for  General  Norstad’s  proposal.  In  an  interview  given  to  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  feitung ,  Strauss  said  that  he  agreed  with  Norstad  on  the  question 
of  atomic  weapons  for  N.A.T.O.  and  had  also  been  following  Mr.  Herter’s 
ideas  on  the  same  subject  with  great  interest.  In  his  opinion,  there  were 
differences  between  the  views  of  the  two  Americans.  Norstad  was  think¬ 
ing  of  a  full-scale  N.A.T.O.  striking  force  on  land,  sea,  and  air,  whereas 
Herter  was  thinking  mainly  of  a  seaborne  force.  Flowever,  both  were 
agreed  on  the  essential  point,  which  was  to  make  N.A.T.O.  a  nuclear 
power,  and  Strauss  could  see  no  political  or  military  objections  to  this.3 
At  a  press  conference  on  1  November,  Dr.  Adenauer  also  came  out  in 
support  of  the  proposal.  The  question  of  the  control  of  atomic  weapons  in 
Europe  would  have  to  be  discussed  at  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in 
December,  he  said.  He  was  in  favour  of  control  by  a  ‘common  organ’  of 
the  N.A.T.O.  powers.  He  criticized  French  policy  and  said  that  there  was 
no  need  for  each  country  to  manufacture  its  own  atomic  weapons.4  If,  as 
seems  likely,  both  these  statements  were  timed  to  coincide  with  the  passage 
of  the  French  government’s  striking-force  bill  through  parliament,  they 
had  singularly  little  effect. 

The  results  of  the  American  presidential  election  brought  a  new  factor 
into  the  situation.  Would  the  Kennedy  administration  take  up  the  Nor¬ 
stad  proposal?  On  16  November,  Mr.  Gates  said  that  the  decision  whether 
to  place  nuclear  weapons  under  N.A.T.O.  control  would  be  left  to  the 
new  president.  He  added  that  he  did  not  even  know  whether  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  would  put  forward  a  proposal  along  these  lines  at 
the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting.5  But  the  advocates  of  the  Norstad  proposal 
were  determined  not  to  let  things  slide.  M.  Spaak  visited  Washington 
once  more,  as  much  to  see  the  president-elect’s  advisers  as  to  discuss  the 
administration’s  plans.  At  the  same  time,  General  Norstad  himself 
enlightened  the  vice-president  elect,  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  when  the 
latter  came  to  Paris  for  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians’  conference.  It  is 
not  known  what  views  the  Democratic  leaders  expressed,  but  Spaak 
obtained  at  least  a  commitment  from  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 

1  J.O.,  Debats,  Assemblee  Nationale,  24  October  i960,  pp.  2736-7. 

2  Le  Monde,  26  October  i960. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  gjeitung,  19  October  i960. 

4  Neue  Ziircher  feitung,  2  November  1 960. 

5  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  18  November  i960. 
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put  forward  some  sort  of  proposal  in  December.1  In  fact,  the  United 
States  government’s  plans,  already  vague,  were  robbed  of  any  real  signi¬ 
ficance  by  the  election  of  a  new  administration.  It  was  simply  not  worth 
Eisenhower’s,  Herter’s,  or  Gates’s  while  to  formulate  their  ideas  in  more 
precise  terms,  and  the  opponents  of  the  proposal  to  make  N.A.T.O. 
‘the  fourth  nuclear  power’  felt  confident  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  wait. 

But  it  was  at  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians’  conference  in  Paris  on 
21  November  that  General  Norstad  gave  the  fullest  public  exposition  of 
his  plan,  in  the  context  of  a  speech  on  the  military  position  of  the  alliance. 
He  was  careful  to  point  out  the  differences  between  his  own  proposal  and 
other  suggestions  concerning  nuclear  weapons  and  the  alliance.  ‘I  believe 
there  are  three  related  but  still  separate  and  distinct  areas  for  considera¬ 
tion’,  he  said.  ‘The  first  goes  back  directly  to  the  heads  of  government 
meeting2  and  relates  to  the  established  requirement  for  my  command  for 
mid-range  ballistic  missiles.  ...  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  moderniza¬ 
tion  programme  because  as  we  look  forward  to  the  period  of  1963  to  1970 
and  thereafter  it  is  clear  that  missiles  will  have  to  take  over  some  of  the 
roles  now  performed  by  aircraft  of  the  fighter-bomber  or  light  bomber 
types.  ...  It  is  this  idea  of  a  modernization  programme  which  first  gave 
rise  to  discussions  of  the  “Polaris”,  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  N.A.T.O. 
forces.’  ‘The  second  idea’,  he  continued,  ‘is  that  of  a  N.A.T.O.  strategic 
force.  I  emphasize  the  “strategic”  to  indicate  that  it  does  not  have  the  role 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  is,  of  taking  over  from  the  fighter- 
bombers  and  light  bombers  in  their  tasks  of  the  direct  defence  of  Europe. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  one  of  the  heavy  strategic  retaliatory  forces.’  He 
added,  however,  that,  to  his  knowledge,  this  idea  ‘has  not  .  .  .  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  or  within  the  alliance’. 

Coming  on  to  his  own  suggestion,  General  Norstad  said:  ‘a  great  and 
new  question  has  arisen,  within  the  alliance:  how  do  we  meet  a  growing 
desire  for  a  broader  sharing  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons?  How  can 
the  alliance,  as  a  whole,  be  assured  that  such  weapons  will  be  available 
to  it  in  all  reasonable  circumstances,  for  its  defence,  for  the  defence  of 
Europe?’  It  had  been  suggested,  he  went  on,  that  the  control  of  these 
weapons  might  be  handed  over  to  the  alliance,  and,  he  stressed,  ‘when 
I  speak  of  weapons,  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  aircraft,  or  the  missiles,  or  the 
guns  which  deliver  the  warheads;  but  I  am  speaking,  in  this  sense,  of  the 
nuclear  components  which  are  now  retained  in  the  strictest  custody’.  It 
could  not  be  assumed,  he  said,  that  such  a  suggestion  would  influence 
the  wish  of  some  countries  to  have  their  own  nuclear  weapons,  but  ‘such 
action  might  very  well  satisfy  the  desires  and  interests  of  others  by  meeting 
fully  the  military  requirements,  and  by  assuring  an  equal  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  particular  pool  of  forces  which  could  be  established  as 
1  N.T.  Times,  21,  24  November  i960.  2  i.e.  in  1957. 
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essential  to  the  direct  defence  of  Europe.’  If  this  proposal  were  imple¬ 
mented,  he  argued,  there  would  be  several  advantages,  and  he  cited  that 
most  calculated  to  appeal  to  ‘Atlantic  enthusiasts’,  of  whom  he  himself 
was  certainly  one.  ‘For  the  alliance  to  have  continuing  life  and  meaning’, 
he  said,  ‘it  needs  increasing  authority;  it  needs  power  of  some  form.’ 
Admittedly,  it  was  ‘an  important  and  complex  problem’  and  progress 
might  have  to  be  made  ‘on  a  stage  by  stage  basis’,  but  he  believed  that 
‘the  general  subject  deserves — it  demands — some  early  initiative’.  Sum¬ 
ming  up  his  suggestion,  the  general  said :  ‘consideration  should  be  given  to 
guaranteeing  to  the  alliance  the  availability  of  a  basic  pool  of  atomic 
weapons,  those  essential  to  the  direct  defence  of  Europe,  and  to  giving 
to  all  nations  in  the  alliance  an  essentially  equal  voice  in  the  control  of 
these  particular  weapons’.1 

Reactions  to  Norstad’s  suggestion  were  mixed.  The  strongest  opposition 
came  from  the  British  delegation,  Conservatives  and  Labour  alike.  The 
former  Labour  war  minister,  Mr.  John  Strachey,  voiced  the  opinions  of 
many  when  he  said  that,  if  the  suggestion  were  implemented,  ‘the  control 
might  either  be  too  diffused  to  be  practicable  or,  alternatively,  it  might 
involve  the  surrender  of  all  effective  control  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authorities  into  the  hands  of  the  military’.  ‘Let  us  not  therefore  lightly 
change  the  methods  of  control  which,  however  anomalous  they  may  seem, 
have  in  fact  worked’,  he  concluded.2  M.  Spaak,  however,  gave  the 
suggestion  his  full  backing.  Speaking  at  the  end  of  the  conference  on  26 
November,  just  after  his  return  from  Washington,  he  thanked  General 
Norstad  for  having  approached  the  problem  of  a  common  nuclear  policy 
‘from  the  broadest  possible  angle’.  ‘I  do  not  hesitate  to  say’,  he  went  on, 
‘that  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  general  idea  of  endowing  the  Atlantic 
alliance  as  such  with  its  own  nuclear  force’,  and,  thinking  no  doubt  of 
his  continuous  campaign  to  broaden  the  scope  of  N.A.T.O.,  he  added: 
‘I  consider  it  as  probably  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  daring  ideas 
that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  in  the  near  future’.  After  stressing 
that  he  had  to  be  discreet,  Spaak  went  on  to  drop  a  fairly  broad  hint 
about  the  results  of  his  talks  in  Washington.  ‘We  must  ...  be  grateful  to 
the  present  American  administration’,  he  said,  ‘for  having  set  to  work  on 
the  problem,  for  having  drawn  attention  to  several  difficult  and  complex 
questions,  and  having,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  worked  out  some 
very  daring  solutions.’3  Despite  M.  Spaak’s  support,  however,  General 

1  The  text  of  General  Norstad’s  speech  may  be  found  in  Survival,  January-February  1961, 
pp.  26-30.  Speaking  in  Rome  on  28  November,  Norstad  added:  ‘I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a  system  which  would  add  to  the  numbers  of  nations  or 
authorities  which  would  actually,  physically,  hold  nuclear  components.  Nor  would  it  serve  to 
disseminate  technical  information  which  could  unintentionally  facilitate  and  encourage  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  development  or  production  of  atomic  weapons’;  Guardian,  29  November  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  23,  25  November  i960;  Times,  25  November  i960. 

3  N.A.T.O.  Letter,  January  1961,  p.  3. 
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Norstad’s  suggestion  was  not  embodied  in  a  specific  conference  resolution.1 

There  were  no  significant  developments  between  Norstad’s  speech  and 
the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  in  December.  The  W.E.U.  assembly, 
which  met  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  December,  passed  a  resolution  on 
1  December  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  N.A.T.O.  nuclear  force  and  urged 
the  N.A.T.O.  council  to  ‘establish  agreed  procedures  to  be  determined  by 
all  members  of  the  council  on  an  equal  footing,  which  would  ensure 
political  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  speed  of  decision  required  in 
an  emergency’.  Once  again,  the  British  delegation  expressed  its  hostility 
towards  the  proposal.  The  only  dissentient  vote,  in  fact,  was  cast  by  a 
Conservative  M.P.,  Vice-Admiral  Hughes  Hallett,  and  fifteen  other  British 
delegates  abstained.2 

In  France,  the  striking-force  bill  finally  became  law  on  6  December, 
after  having  been  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  three  times  and  rejected 
by  the  Senate  twice.  During  the  debates,  government  spokesmen  con¬ 
tinued  to  stress  that  there  was  no  definite  American  plan  to  share  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  it  would  make  no  difference  if  there 
were.  Thus,  M.  Messmer,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  30  November,  said 
that  ‘General  Norstad’s  declarations  ...  do  not  bind  the  United  States 
government  and  even  if,  at  a  future  date  ...  we  do  begin  discussing  with 
our  allies  a  proposal  inspired  by  the  one  mentioned,  two  problems  must 
still  be  solved,  to  which  no  one  has  brought  a  solution.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  authority  which  has  the  power  to  decide  the  use  of  the  Atlantic 
force  and  the  second  is  that  of  a  preliminary  change  in  American  legisla¬ 
tion.’  In  fact,  M.  Messmer  concluded,  ‘the  Atlantic  nuclear  force  ...  is 
not  for  tomorrow’.3  Similarly,  M.  Debre,  speaking  in  the  National 
Assembly  on  6  December,  stressed  that  ‘there  is  no  precise  proposal;  there 
is  no  formal  offer.  .  .  .  For  the  moment,  there  have  been  only  speeches  and 
theoretical  remarks’.4 

The  British  government  also  pointed  to  the  lack  of  any  definite  proposal. 
In  a  defence  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  December,  during 
the  course  of  which  General  Norstad’s  speech  was  quoted  by  nearly  every 
speaker,  Mr.  Watkinson  said  that  he  did  not  criticize  ‘our  American  friends 
and  colleagues,  but  they  have  not  provided  a  definitive  piece  of  paper 
which  we  can  examine’.  The  British  government  had  been  informed  of  the 
gist  of  what  Mr.  Herter  was  to  propose  at  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting, 
but  Mr.  Watkinson  emphasized  that  it  was  ‘not  in  possession  of  any 
definitive  form  of  words’.  To  judge  by  his  speech,  however,  the  British 
government  was  beginning  to  modify  its  views.  Mr.  Watkinson  said  that 
he  hoped  that,  at  the  forthcoming  council  meeting,  a  study  of  ‘the 

1  N.r.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  28  November  i960. 

=  Times,  2  December  i960.  3  J.O.,  Debats,  Sinat,  30  November  i960,  p.  2148. 

♦  Ibid.,  Assemblee  Nationale,  6  December,  p.  4333. 
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purposes,  control  and  deployment’  of  N.A.T.O.’s  nuclear  armoury  might 
be  begun.  ‘In  my  view’,  he  continued,  ‘an  early  stage  in  the  study  would  be 
an  assessment  of  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  nuclear  capacity  and  its 
efficiency  as  a  deterrent  under  existing  methods  of  control.’  If  any 
deficiencies  were  revealed  by  such  a  study,  he  said  that  ‘we  should  obviously 
like  to  have  the  various  ideas  for  a  N.A.T.O.  stockpile  of  nuclear  warheads 
examined,  also  ideas  for  a  permanent  medium-range  missile  force  within 
N.A.T.O.’  and  the  government  thought  that  ‘this  would  mean  .  .  .  giving 
more  direct  control  to  the  N.A.T.O.  nations  of  Europe  over  at  least  some 
of  the  nuclear  armoury  stored  and  disposed  on  their  territories’.  There 
was,  of  course,  still  the  snag  of ‘fifteen  fingers  on  the  safety  catch’,  but  Mr. 
Watkinson  expressed  sympathy  with  a  plan,  which  he  erroneously  fathered 
on  General  Norstad  and  M.  Spaak,  for  control  by  a  smaller  group  of 
nations  than  the  full  fifteen  members  of  N.A.T.O.  Wisely,  he  refrained 
from  suggesting  which  nations  should  belong  to  this  group,  saying  that 
‘that  would  be  a  decision  for  N.A.T.O.  itself’.1 

There  was  only  one  other  issue  which  looked  as  though  it  might  divert 
the  attentions  of  the  N.A.T.O.  ministers  from  the  proposal  to  turn  the 
alliance  into  a  nuclear  power.  This  was  the  continuing  impact  of  the 
United  States  balance-of-payments  crisis.  It  is  possible  that  discussions 
within  N.A.T.O.  along  the  lines  envisaged  by  Mr.  Herter  at  the  N.A.T.O. 
council  meeting  in  October  1959  would  have  been  allowed  to  jog  along 
amicably  throughout  i960  had  it  not  been  for  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  The  country’s  balance  of  payments  on  current  account  had  improved 
remarkably  during  the  first  half  of  1 960,  with  a  record  expansion  of  exports 
and  a  fall  in  imports.  However,  there  was  no  improvement  on  capital 
account,  where  changes  in  world  interest  rates  led  to  an  outflow  of  capital, 
particularly  short-term.  The  situation  was  aggravated  in  June  i960,  when 
the  central  banks  of  Britain  and  west  Germany  both  raised  their  discount 
rates,  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  and  from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent 
respectively.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate  was  reduced  from  4  per  cent  to  3!  per  cent  in  June,  and  to  3  per  cent 
in  August.  As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the  net  rate  of  gold  and 
dollar  transfers  from  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  averaged 
$500  million  in  July  and  August,  compared  with  a  monthly  average  of 
$235  million  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.2  The  worsening  position  gave 
rise  to  rumours  concerning  a  possible  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  this, 
of  course,  only  made  things  worse. 

This  sudden  outflow  of  short-term  capital  directed  the  United  States 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  632,  coll.  236-54. 

2  Cf.  ‘The  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,  1959-60’,  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  October  i960, 
pp.  1095-1101. 
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administration’s  attention  to  the  more  long-term  imbalances  in  the 
country’s  balance  of  payments  and  the  last  three  months  of  i960  witnessed 
a  series  of  measures  designed  to  cope  with  both  the  short-  and  the  long¬ 
term  problems.  On  6  October,  the  defence  department  made  public 
three  policy  directives  which  instructed  United  States  military  units 
abroad  to  ‘buy  American’  whenever  basic  and  transport  costs  made  this 
possible.  It  was  estimated  that  anything  from  $10  million  to  $30  million 
could  be  saved  in  this  way  every  year.1  However,  this  was  pretty  small  beer 
compared  with  the  total  sum  of  American  military  expenditure  abroad  and 
the  administration  were  soon  considering  more  far-reaching  plans,  aimed 
both  at  cutting  the  volume  of  expenditure  and  at  getting  the  United  States’ 
allies  to  share  more  of  the  cost.  It  was  not  surprising  that  west  Germany 
was  approached  first.  It  had  a  prosperous  economy,  a  large  surplus  on 
its  balance  of  payments,  and  was  absorbing  about  a  fifth  of  the  United 
States’  military  expenditure  abroad.  Sometime  during  October,  President 
Eisenhower  sent  a  personal  letter  to  Dr.  Adenauer,  in  which  he  was 
reported  to  have  asked  for  a  greater  west  German  contribution  to  the 
support  costs  of  American  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  to  have 
suggested  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  under¬ 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Dillon,  should  visit  Bonn  to  discuss  the  question.2 
In  west  Germany,  this  news  was  greeted  with  widespread  consternation. 
The  government  was  obviously  worried  in  case  demands  by  the  United 
States  reopened  the  old  support  costs  disputes  with  Britain  and  France.3 
Besides,  it  did  not  like  to  be  singled  out  for  discrimination,  and  an  article 
in  the  semi-official  Diplomatische  Korrespondenz  on  7  November  stated 
that,  whereas  west  Germany  was  quite  prepared  to  make  an  appropriate 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  keeping  American  troops  in  Europe,  it  should 
be  done  within  a  N.A.T.O.  framework.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  other 
N.A.T.O.  countries  should  pay  more  too.4  In  what  can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  attempts  to  ward  off  the  threatened  storm,  the  west  German 
government  cut  the  bank  rate  from  5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  on  10  Novem¬ 
ber  to  ease  the  strain  upon  the  dollar  and,  on  13  November,  ‘leaked’ 
details  of  a  new  plan  for  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  1961 .  The 
amount  to  be  disbursed  was  to  total  $1,000  million — a  record  sum— and, 
unlike  a  lot  of  west  German  aid,  was  to  have  no  strings  attached  compelling 
the  recipient  nation  to  spend  the  money  in  the  Federal  Republic.5 

1  N.Y.  Times ,  7  October  i960.  2  Times,  30  October  i960. 

3  Guardian,  3  November  1 960.  That  this  fear  was  well  grounded  may  be  seen  from  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  6  December,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Selwyn 

Lloyd,  was  asked  if  he  would  give  an  assurance  that,  if  the  Americans  succeeded  in  getting  the 
west  Germans  to  pay  for  American  troops  stationed  in  Federal  Germany,  the  west  German 
government  should  pay  for  British  troops  as  well.  ‘I  could  not  find  anything  to  quarrel  with  in 
that  statement,  as  a  general  proposition’,  replied  Mr.  Lloyd;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  631,  coll.  1038-9. 

4  Times,  8  November  i960.  5  N.Y.  Times,  14  November  i960. 
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The  United  States  government,  in  the  meantime,  was  making  some  very 
unpopular  decisions.  On  16  November,  President  Eisenhower  called  a 
special  press  conference  to  present  a  directive  on  the  balance-of-payments 
crisis.  From  the  N.A.T.O.  point  of  view,  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
document  concerned  his  instructions  to  the  secretary  of  defence.  He  was 
to  ‘reduce  and  thereafter  limit  the  number  of  dependents  abroad  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  200,000  at  any  one 
time,  which  total  shall  be  subject  to  annual  review  by  the  President.  This 
reduction  shall  be  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  15,000  per 
month  commencing  1  January  1961  ...  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  apply  to  dependents  located  in  the  highly  industrialized  countries 
with  strong  currencies.’  He  was  also  to  ‘reduce  by  a  very  substantial 
amount’  all  proposed  purchases  abroad  for  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gramme  during  1961  and  ‘prohibit  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  by  the 
non-appropriated  fund  activities  related  to  the  military  services’  except  in 
special  cases.1  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  these  Draconian  proposals — over  half 
of  the  dependants  of  American  troops  stationed  abroad  were  affected— as 
relatively  unimportant.  After  all,  the  Republicans  had  just  lost  the  pre¬ 
sidential  election  and  a  new  administration  would  be  taking  office  barely 
three  weeks  after  the  measures  were  to  come  into  force.  However,  they 
do  illustrate  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
troops  serving  in  Europe,  a  step  that  would  have  the  most  far-reaching 
military  and  political  consequences.  At  his  press  conference  on  16  Novem¬ 
ber,  President  Eisenhower  was  asked  whether  a  withdrawal  of  troops  might 
help  close  the  balance-of-payments  gap.  He  replied  that  this  had  been 
considered,  but  that  ‘the  last  thing  we  would  want  to  do  would  be  to 
diminish  the  combat  strength  of  our  forces  until  the  N.A.T.O.  countries 
have  found  it  possible  so  to  solve  their  problems  that  they  can  fill  the  gaps 
.  .  .  we  should  never  want  to  reduce  our  forces  so  far  that  people  would 
think  we  had  abandoned  the  area,  or  we  had  lowered  our  flag  in  that 
area’.  Nevertheless,  the  patience  of  the  United  States  was  not  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  and  the  president  concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  the  time  was 
coming  when  ‘all  of  us  will  have  to  study  very  carefully  what  should  be  our 
proper  portion  of  the  load’.2 

Armed  with  the  example  of  the  United  States’  self-sacrifice  and  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  statement  in  the  directive  that  the  government  must  ‘insist  that 
our  friends  and  allies  accept  their  full  share  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
security  of  the  free  world’,  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Dillon  arrived  in  Bonn  on 
20  November,  and  talks  were  held  on  21  and  22  November.  The  United 
States’  representatives  brought  with  them  proposals  that  the  Federal 

1  The  full  text  of  President  Eisenhower’s  directive  may  be  found  in  D.S.B.,  5  December  i960, 
pp.  860-3. 

2  Public  Papers,  1 960/6 1 ,  pp.  864-5. 
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German  government  should  pay  $600  million  annually  towards  the  cost 
of  the  American  troops  stationed  on  its  territory  and  increase  its  share  of 
N.A.T.O.  infrastructure  costs  from  just  under  14  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 
The  west  German  representatives,  headed  by  Herr  Erhard,  the  minister 
for  economics,  were  prepared  to  alter  the  infrastructure  arrangements  on 
condition  that  this  was  done  within  a  N.A.T.O.  framework,  but  they 
refused  to  find  an  additional  $600  million.  Instead,  they  offered  to  make 
a  large  advance  repayment  of  Federal  Germany’s  long-term  debt  to  the 
United  States  and  to  discuss  means  of  reducing  the  flow  of  American  short¬ 
term  capital  into  the  Federal  Republic.  They  also  cited  their  new  aid 
programme  as  evidence  of  west  German  willingness  to  alleviate  the  United 
States’  burden.  Anderson  and  Dillon  rejected  these  counter-proposals  as 
irrelevant  to  the  main  issue  of  support  costs,  although  they  welcomed 
increased  west  German  expenditure  on  aid.  Their  objection  to  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  infrastructure  costs  alone  was  comprehensible,  since  the  United 
States’  own  share  of  the  infrastructure  burden  amounted  to  only  $85  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Hence  they  held  out  for  the  $600  million  and  the  result 
was  that  the  talks  ended  in  deadlock.  ‘We  had  to  say  no’,  said  Herr  Erhard, 
as  he  explained  that  Federal  Germany  was  not  really  as  strong,  economi¬ 
cally,  as  the  United  States  government  believed.1  In  spite  of  this  rebuff, 
however,  contacts  between  the  two  countries  continued  at  the  diplomatic 
level.  On  6  December,  the  west  German  foreign  minister,  Herr  von  Bren- 
tano,  announced  a  five-point  plan  to  help  the  United  States’  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Three  items  in  the  plan — an  offer  to  make  an  advance 
repayment  of  long-term  debt,  an  increase  in  west  Germany’s  contribution 
to  the  N.A.T.O.  infrastructure,  and  her  increased  aid  programme — had 
figured  in  the  discussions  with  Anderson  and  Dillon.  The  new  proposals 
were  that  west  Germany  should  accept  some  of  the  United  States’  surplus 
exports  and  buy  more  American  military  equipment.  If  there  was  little 
that  was  new  in  this  plan,  it  at  least  showed  a  willingness  to  negotiate 
and  talks  continued,  off  and  on,  into  the  new  year.2 

By  then,  however,  the  N.A.T.O.  council  had  met.  The  theme  of  Mr. 
Herter’s  main  speech,  on  the  afternoon  of  16  December,  was  long-term 
planning.  On  the  military  side,  he  suggested  that  N.A.T.O.  should 
examine  the  possibility  of  creating  a  medium-range  ballistic  missile  force 
under  multilateral  control.  As  an  initial  step,  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  commit  to  N.A.T.O.  five  ‘Polaris’  submarines,  with  a  total 
armament  of  80  missiles,  by  1963*  addition,  the  N.A.T.O.  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  expected  to  purchase  a  further  100  missiles,  probably  also 
of  the  ‘Polaris’  type,  for  General  Norstad’s  needs.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 

t  Times,  22,  23  November  i960;  N.Y.  Times,  23,  24,  25  November  i960;  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
(European  edition),  24  November  i960. 

*  Guardian,  7  December  i960;  N.Y.  Times,  14  December  i960;  Times,  14  January  1961. 
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Herter  stressed  the  need  for  flexibility  in  N.  A.T.O.  strategy  and  underlined 
the  importance  of  conventional  forces  as  a  means  of  raising  the  threshold 
above  which  nuclear  weapons  were  used.  Medium-range  ballistic  missiles, 
he  declared,  were  not  an  answer  to  every  situation. 

The  proposal  that  N. A.T.O.  should  purchase  some  of  its  own  missiles 
was  related  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Herter’s  speech  which  dealt  with  the  long¬ 
term  economic  problems  of  the  alliance.  He  pointed  out  the  heavy  burden 
carried  by  the  United  States  in  the  realms  of  defence,  space  research,  and 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and  suggested  that,  as  a  result  of  economic 
changes  in  western  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  war,  other  N. A.T.O. 
members  could  do  more  to  help.  He  warned  that  some  redeployment  of 
American  troops  in  Europe  might  be  necessary  if  the  United  States’ 
balance-of-payments  deficit  persisted,  although  he  stressed  American  de¬ 
votion  to  N. A.T.O.  and  repeated  President  Eisenhower’s  assurance  that 
any  redeployment  would  not  be  such  as  to  make  anyone  think  that  the 
United  States  had  lowered  its  flag  in  any  particular  area.1 

Reactions  to  Mr.  Herter’s  speech  were  mostly  cautious.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  British  government,  Lord  Home  said  that  the  alliance  must 
first  decide  upon  its  basic  strategy  before  considering  the  weapons  needed 
to  implement  it.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Watkinson  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
conducting  an  examination  of  N. A.T.O.  strategy.  On  19  December,  the 
latter  told  The  Guardian  that  he  thought  the  council  meeting  ‘may  be  the 
start  of  a  broad  reappraisal  of  N.  A.T.O.  strategy  against  a  background  of 
the  present  nuclear  situation — a  reappraisal  which  the  British  government 
thinks  should  be  concluded  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  one  which 
should  not  be  confined  to  nuclear  weapons  but  to  N. A.T.O.  strategy  as 
a  whole’.  The  offer  of  ‘Polaris’  missiles,  said  Mr.  Watkinson,  should  be 
considered  against  this  background  and  he  added  that  ‘weapons  should  fit 
strategy;  strategy  should  not  be  designed  to  fit  weapons’.  The  Guardian 
commented  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  lay  behind  ‘the  Delphic 
obscurity’  of  these  phrases,  although  it  hoped  that  it  might  be  a  desire  to 
reduce  N.A.T.O.’s  dependence  upon  nuclear  weapons.2  The  British 
spokesmen  did  not  need  to  make  a  positive  stand  on  Mr.  Herter’s  proposal 
for  multilateral  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  for,  as  Mr.  Heath  pointed  out 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  December,  ‘the  Americans  put  this 
forward  as  a  concept  later  to  be  examined  by  the  permanent  representa¬ 
tives’.3  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  however,  did  point  out  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  would  be  involved.  There  were  the  questions  of  finance, 
ownership,  and  custody  of  the  nuclear  warheads  and,  most  important  of 


1  Guardian,  17  December  i960;  Times,  17  December  i960;  Le  Monde,  18-19  December  i960. 
Some  reports  suggested  that  Mr.  Herter  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  United  States’  contribution 
to  the  infrastructure  from  37  per  cent  to  30  per  cent;  Financial  Times,  19  December  i960. 

2  Guardian,  17,  19  December  i960.  3  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  632,  col.  1078. 
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all,  the  problem  of  deciding  the  use  of  the  N.A.T.O.  missiles.  ‘We  will  have 
to  examine  these  questions  in  detail  on  the  basis  of  the  precise  details  which 
will  be  supplied  when  the  occasion  arises’,  he  concluded.1 

The  most  enthusiastic  reception  to  Mr.  Herter’s  proposal  for  a  multi¬ 
lateral  force  came,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  Herr  Strauss.  ‘The 
American  proposal’,  he  declared  on  17  December,  ‘represents  a  new 
impulse  for  the  alliance,  a  strengthening  factor  for  mutual  confidence, 
a  new  encouragement  and  a  giant  and  dramatic  step  forward’,  and  he 
thought  the  alliance  ‘ought  to  take  concrete  decisions  very  soon’.  The 
Federal  government  believed  that  ‘a  reliable  formula’  for  control  ‘should 
be  drawn  up  in  the  next  few  months’  and  ‘submitted  to  the  heads  of 
governments  in  the  spring  of  1961’  for  their  approval.2  But  the  final 
communique  did  not  give  any  indication  that  Strauss’s  timetable  had  been 
adopted.  It  merely  stated  that  ‘the  council  took  note  of  the  United  States 
suggestion  with  great  interest  and  instructed  the  permanent  representatives 
to  study  the  suggestion  and  related  matters  in  detail’.  Perhaps  more 
important  from  the  military  point  of  view  was  the  communique’s  reference 
to  the  need  for  N.A.T.O.  to  ‘be  able  to  respond  to  any  attack  with  what¬ 
ever  force  might  be  appropriate’  and  to  the  fact  that  ‘there  must  be  a 
proper  balance  in  the  forces  of  the  alliance  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
strength  to  provide  the  required  flexibility’.3 

M.  Spaak’s  schemes  for  a  global  N.A.T.O.  were  also  touched  upon, 
albeit  indirectly,  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Sarper,  the  Turkish  foreign  minister, 
raised  the  question  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  but  Lord  Home 
supported  the  United  States’  view  that  N.A.T.O.  was  not  a  suitable  channel 
for  such  aid  and  the  communique  confined  itself  to  stating  that  ‘comprising 
as  they  do  many  of  the  more  industrially  developed  countries,  the  Atlantic 
nations  recognise  their  special  responsibility  in  the  field  of  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  countries’.4  A  more  acrimonious  note  was  introduced  in  a 
debate  on  colonial  questions  on  18  December,  when  the  Canadian  minister 
for  external  affairs,  Mr.  Green,  said  that  he  thought  that  N.A.T.O.  should 
be  more  concerned  with  its  ‘image’  in  the  uncommitted  countries.  He  was 
referring  to  Canada’s  vote  in  a  recent  United  Nations  debate  condemning 
colonialism.  This  infuriated  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister,  Senhor 
Mathias.  He  was  supported  by  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  M.  Wigny, 
who  felt  that  a  little  N.A.T.O.  solidarity  in  the  Congo  crisis  might  have 
helped,  and  even  Lord  Home  became,  to  use  Mr.  Green’s  phrase,  ‘a  little 
hot  under  the  collar’.  Strangely  enough,  Algeria  was  not  mentioned.5 

Reviewing  the  meeting,  The  Guardian  said  that  it  had  gone  ‘some  way  to 

1  Le  Monde,  18,  19  December  i960. 

2  Guardian,  19  December  i960. 

3  N.A.T.O.  Letter,  January  1961,  p.  13. 

4  Ibid.;  Le  Monde,  18,  19  December  i960;  Guardian,  17  December  i960. 

s  Guardian,  19  December  i960;  Daily  Telegraph,  22  December  i960. 
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confirm  that,  for  all  the  good  it  does,  the  council  might  as  well  not  exist’.1 
It  was  true  that  virtually  nothing  had  been  decided.  The  implications  of 
the  United  States’  balance-of-payments  crisis  had  not  been  worked  out. 
There  had  been  no  decision  about  the  correct  balance  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  arms,  or  about  the  problem  of  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  One  stumbling-block,  no  doubt,  was  the  knowledge  that  a  new 
administration  would  be  taking  over  in  the  United  States  only  some  three 
weeks  after  the  meeting;  and  that  in  this  situation,  with  the  future  course 
of  the  senior  partner  in  the  alliance  uncertain,  there  could  in  practice  be 
no  question  of  binding  decisions.  But  perhaps  a  more  serious  obstacle  to 
the  evolution  of  a  common  policy  was  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the 
differences  in  political  approach  and  attitudes  which  have  been  discussed, 
by  this  time  the  European  members  of  the  alliance  were  divided  over 
economic  issues  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  split  between  ‘the  Six’  and  ‘the 
Seven’  which  had  been  looming  up  since  the  end  of  1958  was  a  fact;  and 
since  behind  the  economic  issues  which  divided  the  two  groupings  were 
different  political  philosophies  and  in  particular  different  attitudes  to  the 
question  of  European  unity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  divergencies  in  the 
economic  sphere  had  an  impact  in  the  fields  which  more  narrowly  con¬ 
cerned  N.A.T.O. 

The  Common  Market,  E.F.T.A.,  and  O.E.E.C. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  retrospect,  that  the  stormy  meeting  of  the 
O.E.E.C.  council  on  15  December  1958  marked  a  turning-point  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  European  free  trade  area  which  had  been  going  on  for 
most  of  the  previous  year.2  It  is  true  that  no  decision  was  taken  and  that 
the  meeting  was  merely  adjourned  for  a  month  to  enable  the  member 
countries  to  examine  the  views  put  forward  by  the  president  of  the  British 
board  of  trade,  Sir  David  Eccles — namely  that  the  3  per  cent  quota  con¬ 
cession  which  the  six  countries  of  the  Common  Market  proposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  among  themselves  should  be  extended  to  the  other  eleven  members  of 
the  O.E.E.C.  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
attitude  of  the  six  Common  Market  countries  to  the  Eccles  proposals  was 
unfavourable.  As  Le  Monde  pointed  out,3  it  was  felt  that  their  acceptance 
would,  in  some  way,  jeopardize  the  substance  of  the  Rome  treaty.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  argued  that  Britain’s  gesture  of  reciprocity  was  incomplete. 
The  Eccles  proposals  left  aside  the  question  of  industrial  goods,  such  as 
jute  and  dyestuffs,  for  which  the  British  government  had  established  a  zero 
quota,  and  they  did  not  cover  agricultural  products,  which  the  Common 
Market  countries  considered  essential.  When  the  O.E.E.C.  council  meet¬ 
ing,  originally  scheduled  for  15  January,  was  postponed  on  9  January,4  it 

1  Guardian,  19  December  i960.  2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  488. 

3  Le  Monde,  11-12  January  1959.  4  Times,  10  January  1959. 
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was  therefore  not  entirely  cynical  to  think  that  the  grounds  put  forward — 
namely,  that  preparatory  work  was  not  sufficiently  advanced — may  have 
hidden  a  more  fundamental  clash. 

The  real  cleavage  of  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt,  remained  what  it  had 
been  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations,  namely 
that  between  Britain  and  France.  In  the  debate  on  these  negotiations  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  12  February,  Mr.  Maudling,  the  minister 
responsible,  stressed  that  the  British  government  still  believed  that  ‘some¬ 
thing  on  the  lines  of  the  free  trade  area  conception  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
whole  of  Europe’  and  he  had  made  it  clear  earlier  that  such  a  conception 
must  ‘not  threaten  or  undermine  the  treaty  of  Rome  but  .  .  .  enable  the 
community  of  the  Six  to  get  the  fullest  possible  value  from  their  treaty’.1 
This  view  was  shared  by  many  inside  the  Common  Market  itself.  The 
Benelux  governments  were  known  to  be  favourable,  and  so  were  west 
German  industrialists.  Even  Dr.  Adenauer,  who,  in  recent  months,  had 
been  leaning  over  backwards  to  accommodate  General  de  Gaulle,  spoke 
in  a  new  year’s  message  of  the  ‘necessary  completion’  of  the  Common 
Market  ‘by  means  of  a  wider  economic  association  along  the  lines  of  the 
so-called  free  trade  area’.2  But  the  French  government  remained  adamant. 
Its  attitude  was  concisely  expressed  by  M.  Debre  in  the  National  Assembly 
on  15  January.  ‘No  more  tomorrow  than  today’,  he  declared,  ‘will  the 
government  reject  outright  the  creation  of  a  wider  free  trade  area.’  ‘But’, 
he  went  on,  ‘no  more  tomorrow  than  today  can  we  abandon  the  guarantees 
inspired  by  the  same  spirit  as  those  we  have  asked  our  partners  to  accept : 
a  common  tariff,  wage  equalization,  participation  in  overseas  investment, 
and  a  common  agricultural  policy.’3  Three  of  these  ‘guarantees’,  at  least, 
were  unacceptable  to  the  British  government,  and  the  French  knew  it. 

The  day  before  M.  Debre’s  speech  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  council 
of  ministers  of  the  six  Common  Market  countries  had  met  in  Paris  to 
discuss  the  Eccles  proposals.  The  meeting,  which  had  lasted  for  nine 
hours,  was  marked  by  a  sharp  disagreement  between  France  and  the 
Benelux  countries.  The  French  took  the  view  that  negotiations  concerning 
quotas  should  be  conducted  bilaterally,  whereas  the  Benelux  representa¬ 
tives,  whose  countries’  trading  arrangements  were  already  very  liberal, 
opposed  this  suggestion.  In  the  end,  however,  the  French  view  was 
adopted.  It  was  decided  that  the  3  per  cent  quota  rule  should  apply  only 
to  the  six  Common  Market  countries  and  should  not  be  extended  auto¬ 
matically  to  all  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  It  was  also  agreed  that  bilateral 
negotiations  between  members  and  non-members  of  the  Common  Market 
should  take  place  and  that  members  would  keep  each  other  informed  of 

■  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  599,  coll.  1387,  1484- 

2  Cf.  the  article  by  Jan  Hasbrouck  in  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  bjanuary  1959. 

2  Documents,  1959,  p.  5°9- 
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their  progress.1  The  most  important  of  these  negotiations  was  between 
Britain  and  France,  where  the  problem  was  most  acute.  Talks  began  on 
16  January  and  continued,  off  and  on,  until  2  April,  when  an  agreement 
was  finally  reached.  There  was  to  be  a  general  easing  of  import  quotas  by 
20  per  cent.  France  was  to  obtain  increased  outlets  in  the  British  market 
for  optical  and  scientific  instruments,  fire-arms,  toys,  and  fishing  gear, 
and,  in  return,  agreed  to  take  more  British  cars  and  Scotch  whisky.  ‘The 
agreement’,  a  French  spokesman  declared,  ‘.  .  .  must  be  followed  by  other 
bilateral  agreements  which  will  allow  a  solution  of  the  same  sort  of  prob¬ 
lems  by  the  same  pragmatic  approach.’2 

Unfortunately,  little  came  of  this  pious  hope.  The  publication  of  the 
so-called  ‘Hallstein  memorandum’  on  18  March  had  already  dashed  all 
hopes  of  a  ‘free  trade  area’  solution  to  the  problem  of  relations  between  the 
Common  Market  and  the  rest  of  the  O.E.E.C.  As  the  British  government, 
at  any  rate,  had  always  envisaged  bilateral  agreements  as  no  more  than 
a  preliminary  to  a  wider  solution,  the  publication  of  the  memorandum  was 
bound  to  have  a  considerable  effect.  It  had  been  produced  as  the  result 
of  a  request  from  the  council  of  ministers  to  the  Common  Market  Com¬ 
mission  after  the  adjournment  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1 958J  and  its  purpose  was  to  present  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  establishing  a  multilateral  association  between  the  Common 
Market  and  the  rest  of  the  O.E.E.C.  As  Miriam  Camps  has  written,  ‘it  was 
clear  from  the  memorandum  that,  in  the  Commission’s  view,  the  total 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  among  a  group  of  countries  would  be  accept¬ 
able  only  within  a  framework  that,  like  the  treaty  of  Rome,  also  provided 
for  most  of  the  other  attributes  of  an  economic  union’.4  Thus,  when  setting 
out  the  conditions  for  free  trade,  the  Commission  drew  attention  to  the 
need  for  the  control  of  cartels  and  monopolies,  the  free  movement  of 
workers,  the  ‘adequate  co-ordination  of  policy  relating  to  economic 
trends’,  ‘a  concerted  and  active  development  policy’  towards  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  proposed  association,  and  a  common  external 
trading  policy  (i.e.  a  common  tariff).  These  conditions,  which  involved 
a  considerable  degree  of  supranationalism,  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  ‘guarantees’  demanded  by  the  French  government,  which  had 
formed  the  rock  upon  which  the  Maudling  committee  had  foundered. 
The  Commission  could  offer  no  rapid  exit  from  the  impasse ,  and  merely 
suggested  a  ‘pragmatic  approach’  over  a  ‘period  of  several  years’.  It 
suggested  an  annual  increase  in  import  quotas  of  20  per  cent,  but  proposed 

1  Le  Monde,  16  January  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  4  April  1959. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  488. 

4  Miriam  Gamps,  Division  in  Europe  (London,  P.E.P.,  June  i960),  pp.  17-18;  cf.  also  the  same 
writer’s  other  pamphlet,  The  European  Free  Trade  Association,  a  preliminary  appraisal  (London, 
P.E.P.,  7  September  1959). 
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no  other  definite  measures  and  did  not  put  forward  a  timetable.  Indeed, 
the  overall  impression  created  by  the  ‘Hallstein  memorandum’  was  that 
there  was  no  desperate  hurry  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  and  that  the 
Common  Market  should  be  given  time  to  show  its  paces.1 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  ministers  in  Brussels  on  1 6  March,  when 
the  memorandum  was  discussed,  a  division  of  opinion  between  the 
members  of  the  Common  Market  was  once  again  revealed.  The  council 
neither  approved  nor  rejected  the  memorandum,  but  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  which  member  governments  were  asked  to  submit  their  views 
on  the  Commission’s  statement  by  15  April.  The  committee  was  supposed 
to  examine  these  views  and  then  draw  up  a  report  of  its  own.2  The  Benelux 
countries  were  particularly  disappointed  by  the  ‘Hallstein  memorandum’ 
and  were  especially  anxious  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Common  Market  and  the  rest  of  the  O.E.E.C. 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  mid-April,  therefore,  the  Benelux  governments 
circulated  a  joint  plan  to  their  fellow  members  of  the  Common  Market, 
the  broad  outlines  of  which  were  made  public  by  M.  van  Offelen,  the 
Belgian  minister  for  foreign  trade,  at  the  consultative  assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  on  27  April.  The  goal,  he  declared,  should  be  stated 
unequivocally  as  ‘a  free  market  between  the  Six  and  the  Eleven’  and, 
unlike  the  Commission,  he  added  that  ‘we  should  like  to  fix  a  deadline  for 
this  at  once’.  Until  1  January  1962,  when  the  first  stage  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Common  Market  would  be  completed,  ‘we  should  concentrate 
mainly  on  a  study  to  be  carried  out  in  the  multilateral  framework  of 
O.E.E.C.’.  This  study,  he  explained,  would  involve  a  comparison  between 
the  tariffs  of  the  eleven  non-Common  Market  countries  and  the  Six’s 
proposed  common  tariff,  and  should  be  ‘directed  towards  finding  practical 
bases  for  discussion  and  isolating  the  sectors  in  intra-European  trade  that 
can  most  easily  be  freed  from  tariff  restrictions’.  This  theoretical  study, 
M.  van  Offelen  emphasized,  must  be  accompanied  by  practical  measures. 
He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  in  the  ‘Hallstein  memorandum’  that  import 
quotas  should  be  progressively  enlarged  and  he  proposed,  in  addition, 
a  positive  tariff  policy.  ‘Our  view’,  he  said,  ‘is  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  reduction  in  tariffs  on  the  Eleven’s  industrial  products 
equivalent  to  that  applied  between  each  other  by  the  Six  at  the 
same  date  under  the  Rome  treaty.  The  Eleven  would,  of  course, 
have  to  accord  a  similar  reduction  to  the  Common  Market  countries.’ 
He  underlined  the  fact  that  these  practical  measures  would  have 
to  be  enacted,  until  1  January  1962  at  any  rate,  ‘irrespective  of 
the  stage  reached  in  the  establishment  of  a  European  economic  asso¬ 
ciation’.  Only  if  negotiations  for  such  an  association  finally  broke  down, 

1  Documents,  1959,  pp.  510-19,  especially  paras.  33,  65,  69,  73. 

2  Le  Monde,  18  March  1959. 
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he  concluded,  ‘would  each  of  the  parties  be  free  to  revert  to  its  original 
position’.1 

Two  meetings  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  council  of 
ministers  to  examine  member  governments’  reactions  to  the  ‘Hallstein 
memorandum’  were  held  on  30  April  and  20  May.  The  Benelux  plan  was 
almost  certainly  discussed,  but  as  the  French  government  was  standing 
firm  on  the  line  laid  down  in  the  ‘Hallstein  memorandum’,  it  did  not  get 
very  far.2  Besides,  rumours  were  growing  that  seven  of  the  remaining 
eleven  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  were  preparing  to  set  up  a  ‘little  free 
trade  area’  of  their  own,  and  this  served  only  to  complicate  the  situation. 
Remarkably  little  time  elapsed  between  the  official  British  announcement, 
at  the  end  of  May,  that  discussions  on  ‘free  market  arrangements’  between 
the  Seven3  would  take  place  and  the  publication,  in  July,  of  the  draft  plan 
for  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  (E.F.T.A.),  but  negotiations 
had,  of  course,  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Six  of  the  future  members  of 
E.F.T.A.  had  been  accustomed  to  joint  consultations  during  the  free  trade 
area  negotiations  in  1958  and,  on  1  December,  officials  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  met  at  Geneva,  probably  to  concert  their  views  on  the  Eccles 
proposals.  Industrialists  of  the  six  countries  had  met  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1958  and  had  issued  a  joint  statement  on  their  conception  of  a  free  trade 
area  and,  on  17  December,  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  and  the  Swedish  Federation  called  for  the  immediate  study  of 
the  establishment  of  a  trading  association  between  the  so-called  ‘other  six’.4 

The  habit  of  consultation  and  pressure  from  industry  naturally  gave 
rise  to  serious  governmental  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  ‘little  free  trade  area’,  especially  as  negotiations  with  the  Six  seemed  to 
be  leading  nowhere.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  February  1959, 
Mr.  Maudling  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  ‘getting  closer  together  with 
some  other  countries  in  Europe  outside  the  Six’.  While  he  thought  that 
‘there  are  attractions  in  this  idea,’  he  also  felt  that  ‘there  might  ...  be 
disadvantages’.  However,  ‘it  is  a  matter  on  which  the  government  will 
certainly  keep  an  open  mind,  and  all  suggestions  of  this  kind  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  examine’.5  It  was  probable  that  ‘suggestions  of  this  kind’ 
were  discussed  in  mid-February  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian 
economic  committee  in  Copenhagen  and  Mr.  Maudling  further  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  new  developments  when,  on  5  March,  during  a  visit  to 
Sweden,  he  said  that  all  alternative  groupings  should  be  examined  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  linking  all  seventeen  countries  of  the  O.E.E.C.6 

1  Council  of  Europe,  Consultative  Assembly,  Official  Report  of  Debates,  1959,  vol.  i,  pp.  270-1. 

2  Le  Monde,  2  May  1959;  Financial  Times,  21  May  1959. 

3  The  Seven  were  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Portugal. 

4  Miriam  Camps,  The  European  Free  Trade  Association,  a  preliminary  appraisal,  pp.  5-6.  Portugal 

had  not  yet  joined  the  discussions  at  that  stage.  3  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  599,  col.  1386. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  19  February  1959;  Financial  Times,  6  March  1959. 
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On  17  and  18  March,  talks  between  officials  of  all  seven  future  members 
of  the  E.F.T.A.  were  held  in  Stockholm.  There  was  no  communique,  but 
the  Financial  Times  reported  that  ‘the  delegates  had  decided  to  suggest 
to  their  governments  that  they  should  take  co-operative  measures  to 
reduce  trade  obstacles  between  them’.1  Questioned  about  this  meeting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  26  March,  Mr.  Maudling  refused  to  give 
anything  away.  ‘There  have  been  several  meetings  of  a  confidential 
character’,  he  told  M.P.s,  ‘and  I  cannot  disclose  what  took  place.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  have  been  very  concerned  to  try  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  other  European  countries  outside  the  Six  in  order  to  co-ordinate  our 
views  for  our  mutual  benefit.’  When  asked  if  he  was  still  pursuing  the  idea 
of  a  free  trade  area,  or  if  he  was  considering  ‘alternative  arrangements’, 
Mr.  Maudling  replied:  ‘I  made  it  clear  in  the  debate  [i.e.  on  12  February] 
that  we  are  considering  all  possible  alternatives.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
suggestions  at  this  time  which  are  no  good  to  us  and  will  not  produce  a 
solution.’2 

It  was  not  until  May  that  the  British  government  became  more  explicit. 
In  a  speech  at  Stevenage  on  2  May,  Mr.  Maudling  warned  his  audience 
that  ‘it  will  not  be  surprising  if  groups  of  countries,  profiting  by  the 
example  of  the  Six,  should  find  ways  and  means  together  of  expanding 
their  own  trade’3  and,  on  27  May,  a  Treasury  announcement  stated  that 
‘since  the  breakdown  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  at  the  end  of  last 
year’,  various  methods  of  arriving  at  the  goal  of  a  multilateral  association 
of  all  seventeen  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  had  been  considered,  and  that 
‘the  most  promising  of  these  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  free  market 
arrangements  among  those  members  of  O.E.E.C.  outside  the  Community 
who  could  from  the  start  accept  the  full  obligations  of  membership  of  an 
organization  providing  for  the  removal  of  barriers  to  trade  between  its 
members  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  development  of  world-wide 
multilateral  trade  and  the  provisions  of  G.A.T.T.’.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  announcement  continued,  ‘have  accepted  an  invitation  of  the 
Swedish  government  to  join  in  a  working  party  of  officials  to  explore  this 
possibility  further’.  The  announcement  explained  that  the  government, 
‘in  accepting  this  invitation  .  .  .  have  been  moved  by  the  belief  that  if  such 
an  association  could  be  created  it  would  not  only  be  valuable  in  itself  but 
would  also  make  possible  a  new  approach  to  European  economic  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  able  ...  to  negotiate  with  the  community  of  the  Six  and 
the  other  members  of  O.E.E.C.  ...  in  order  to  remove  trade  barriers  and 
so  establish  a  multilateral  association  embracing  all  members  of  O.E.E.C., 
as  has  been  H.M.  government’s  objective  throughout.’* 

An  interesting  aspect  of  these  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  establish- 

1  Ibid.,  20  March  1959.  2  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  602,  col.  1494. 

3  Observer,  3  May  1959.  4  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  5  June  1959,  p.  1297. 
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ment  of  a  ‘little  free  trade  area’  was  the  leading  part  played  by  Sweden. 
Although  the  Swedish  initiative  would  hardly  have  been  taken  without 
active  encouragement  from  the  British  government,  which  hesitated  to 
take  the  lead  in  creating  a  trading  association  which  might  be  construed 
as  a  rival  to  the  Common  Market,  the  Swedes  had  their  own  reasons  for 
pressing  for  closer  trading  relations  between  the  Seven.  Economically,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  were  nicely  balanced.  Although,  in  1958, 
a  higher  proportion  of  Sweden’s  exports  (35  per  cent)  went  to  the  Seven 
than  to  the  Common  Market  (31  per  cent),  about  half  the  country’s  total 
exports  were  raw  materials,  such  as  ore,  pulp,  and  timber,  which  were 
mainly  duty-free  anyway.  The  Common  Market’s  advantage  of  a  large 
population  and  a  rapid  rate  of  economic  growth  was  offset  by  the  need  to 
comply  with  the  common  external  tariff.  As  a  low-tariff  country,  Sweden 
would  have  to  increase  her  tariffs  vis-a-vis  the  outside  world  if  she  joined 
the  Common  Market.  The  great  advantage  of  a  free  trade  area  was  that 
tariff  alterations  were  only  made  between  members  of  the  association, 
leaving  members’  tariffs  vis-a-vis  third  parties  unchanged.  To  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  Six’s  home  market,  there  was  also  the  great  attraction  of 
the  British  market.  British  tariffs  were  high  and  she  would,  therefore,  be 
conceding  much  more  in  a  free  trade  area  than  would  Sweden.  But  these 
economic  considerations  were  outweighed  by  political  ones.  The  supra¬ 
national  implications  of  the  Common  Market  were  incompatible  with 
Sweden’s  traditional  neutral  foreign  policy.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  Sweden  to  join  the  Common  Market  and  thus,  almost  by  default,  the 
looser  free  trade  area  gained  an  additional  and  vital  advantage.1 

Likewise,  the  obligations  of  neutrality  compelled  Austria  and  Switzer¬ 
land  to  opt  for  the  Seven  rather  than  the  Six,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  1958, 
50  per  cent  of  Austria’s  exports  and  39  per  cent  of  Switzerland’s  went  to  the 
Common  Market  as  opposed  to  10  per  cent  and  16  per  cent  to  the  Seven.2 
Neutrality,  however,  was  not  a  factor  in  Denmark’s  position  and  this 
country  was  faced  with  a  real  dilemma.  Although  in  1958  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  Denmark’s  exports  (40  per  cent)  went  to  the  Seven  than  to  the 
Six  (31  per  cent),  well  over  half  the  country’s  total  exports  to  western 
Europe  consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  which  had  been  deliberately 
excluded  from  the  original  British  concept  of  a  free  trade  area.  Yet  Britain 
was  the  largest  customer  for  Danish  agricultural  produce,  rivalled  only  by 
west  Germany.3  In  negotiating  Denmark’s  entry  into  the  ‘little  free  trade 
area’,  it  was  clear  that  the  Danish  government  would  be  guided  by  two 
main  preoccupations:  to  ensure  that  there  was  some  provision  for  agri- 

1  Cf.  ‘Sweden  and  European  Integration’  in  the  Index  of  the  Svenska  Handbanken,  Stockholm, 
March  i960,  supplemented  by  figures  from  the  U.N.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe ,  vol.  1 1,  no.  2 
(Geneva,  1959),  p.  8. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  8. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  8-9,  15. 
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cultural  exports  in  the  new  association,  and  to  preserve  Denmark’s 
traditional  trading  links  with  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

At  first,  however,  the  Danish  government  made  one  last  effort  to  seek 
an  arrangement  between  the  Common  Market  and  the  Seven.  Its  natural 
allies  in  this  endeavour  were  the  Benelux  governments  and,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  M.  Wigny,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  paid  a  visit  to 
Copenhagen  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  joint  Danish-Benelux  initiative 
to  reopen  negotiations  for  a  multilateral  economic  association  between  all 
seventeen  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the 
Danish  foreign  minister,  Mr.  J.  Krag,  arranged  to  have  meetings  with 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  ministers  before  the  ‘little  free  trade  area’  talks 
opened  at  Saltsjobaden,  near  Stockholm,  on  1  June.1  However,  Mr. 
Krag  received  little  support,  either  in  Oslo  or  Stockholm.  The  official 
Norwegian  view  was  that  talks  for  the  establishment  of  a  ‘little  free  trade 
area’  should  take  priority  over  plans  for  multilateral  association  with  the 
Common  Market  and  that  the  formation  of  an  association  between  the 
Seven  would  strengthen  their  hand  in  dealing  with  the  Six.2  The  Swedish 
view  was  that  the  Benelux  plan,  upon  which  Mr.  Krag  was  basing  his 
hopes,  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  Six  and  was  therefore  unrealistic.3 

The  talks  at  Saltsjobaden  began  on  1  June.  According  to  the  Swedish 
newspaper  Svenska  Dagbladet ,  four  main  plans  were  being  discussed.  The 
first  envisaged  a  reduction  in  tariffs  faster  than  that  in  the  Common 
Market,  with  an  initial  20  per  cent  reduction  on  1  July  i960.  The  transi¬ 
tional  period  would  be  from  five  to  ten  years.  The  second  plan  proposed 
the  abolition  of  tariffs  upon  some  products  at  once  and  the  granting  of 
transitional  periods  for  what  were  termed  ‘sensitive  products’.  The  third 
was  the  Danish  compromise  plan,  which  was  very  similar  to  the  Benelux 
proposals  already  described.  By  July  1962,  the  Seven  would  have  reduced 
their  tariffs  by  20  per  cent  and  thereafter  would  keep  in  step  with  the 
Six.  Before  July  1962,  however,  there  should  be  a  fresh  attempt  to  begin 
full  free  trade  area  negotiations.  The  fourth  plan,  also  Danish,  amplified 
this.  It  suggested  that  a  small  group  of  states  within  the  Seven  and  the 
Common  Market  should  take  the  initiative  in  requesting  fresh  O.E.E.C.- 
wide  negotiations.  As  the  Benelux  countries  were  to  represent  the  Six, 
and  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  the  Seven,  this  was  known  as  the 
‘three  plus  three’  plan.4 

On  10  June,  while  the  Saltsjobaden  talks  were  still  in  progress,  the 
Danish  prime  minister,  Mr.  Hansen,  visited  London.  On  his  arrival,  he 
expressed  fears  that  the  constitution  of  a  ‘little  free  trade  area’  would 
involve  the  risk  of  a  trade  war.  ‘I  think  we  should  avoid  that  risk,’  he  said. 
‘Denmark  would  not  like  to  come  into  a  situation  where  there  would  be 

1  Danish  Press  Summary,  29  May  1959.  2  Financial  Times,  1  June  1959. 

3  Danish  Press  Summary,  1  June  1959.  4  Swedish  Press  Summary,  2  June  1959. 
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established  a  sort  of  trade  war,  because  these  countries  in  every  other 
respect  work  together.’1  At  the  same  time,  however,  spokesmen  of  other 
governments  of  the  Seven  were  multiplying  their  assurances  that  the 
proposed  ‘little  free  trade  area’  was  not  aimed  at  the  Common  Market, 
but  was  a  necessary  step  towards  the  multilateral  European  association 
that  all  desired.  Thus,  on  1  June,  M.  Max  Petitpierre,  the  Swiss  foreign 
minister,  said  that  ‘it  is  not  a  question  of  creating  a  second  community  in 
order  to  oppose  it  to  that  of  the  Common  Market,  but  to  provide  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  European  economic  co-operation,  which  should, 
in  a  second  stage,  permit  the  attainment  of  the  envisaged  objective,  namely 
a  multilateral  association  between  the  seventeen  member  countries  of  the 
O.E.E.C.’2  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the  Swedish  prime 
minister,  Mr.  Erlander,  in  Stockholm  on  3  June3  and,  on  10  June,  by  Mr. 
Maudling,  who  told  the  Anglo-Dutch  trade  council  at  The  Hague  that  ‘our 
objective  is  not  merely  to  do  more  trade  amongst  ourselves  .  .  .  but  also 
to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  and  practical  basis  for  the  ultimate  negotia¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement  covering  all  members  of  O.E.E.C.’.4 

The  Saltsjobaden  talks  ended  on  14  June.  Agreement  had  been  reached 
in  principle  and  it  was  expected  that  another  meeting,  with  ministers 
present,  would  take  place  in  mid-July.  As  a  way  out  of  the  Danish 
difficulty,  it  was  decided  that  there  would  be  a  special  agreement  on 
agriculture  after  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  interested  parties.5 
It  was  as  a  result  of  this  decision  that  Mr.  Krag  and  Mr.  Skytte,  the  Danish 
minister  of  agriculture,  arrived  in  Britain  for  talks  on  22  June.  Nothing 
was  settled,  but  it  was  rumoured  that  substantial  tariff  concessions  to  the 
Danes  had  been  offered  by  the  British  government.6  From  London,  the 
Danish  ministers  went  on  to  Bonn,  where  they  had  talks  with  Dr.  Erhard 
and  Herr  von  Brentano.  It  was  reported  that,  on  25  June,  the  west 
German  ministers  assured  them  that  Denmark’s  agricultural  exports  to 
the  German  Federal  Republic  would  not  be  endangered  by  Danish 
membership  of  the  ‘little  free  trade  area’,  provided  the  latter  did  not 
become  a  rival  bloc  to  the  Common  Market.  Mr.  Krag  told  reporters 
that  both  governments  were  agreed  that  a  final  solution  would  have  to 
include  all  seventeen  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.7  In  spite  of  these  encourage¬ 
ments,  however,  the  Danish  government  was  still  uncertain  of  its  future 
course  and,  on  his  return  from  Bonn,  Mr.  Krag  said  that  there  were  still 
three  possibilities  open  to  Denmark:  to  join  the  Seven,  to  join  the  Six, 
or  to  join  neither.  He  admitted,  however,  that  a  decision  would  probably 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  n  June  1959.  2  Le  Monde,  2  June  1959. 

3  Swedish  Press  Summary,  4  June  1959.  4  Times,  11  June  1959. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  15  June  1959. 

6  Danish  Press  Summary,  30  June  1959.  The  British  minister  of  agriculture  refused  to  confirm 

or  deny  these  reports  when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2  July;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  608, 
col.  603.  7  Danish  Press  Summary,  26  June  1959. 
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have  to  be  taken  before  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Seven,  which  was 
scheduled  for  20  July.1 

Reactions  in  the  Common  Market  to  negotiations  among  the  Seven 
showed  little  anxiety,  except  in  the  German  Federal  Republic.  The  talks 
with  the  Danish  ministers  had  made  it  clear  that  the  west  German  govern¬ 
ment  were  concerned  at  the  possibility  of  the  Seven  becoming  a  rival  bloc 
and  Dr.  Erhard,  who  had  been  a  known  supporter  of  the  free  trade  area 
concept  during  1958,  decided  to  invite  his  French  counterpart,  M.  Pinay, 
to  Bonn  for  talks  on  the  situation.2  West  Germany’s  anxiety  was  based 
upon  solid  economic  facts :  her  exports  of  motor  vehicles,  ships,  and  elec¬ 
trical  and  chemical  goods  were  about  twice  as  great  to  the  Seven  as  to  the 
Six.3  But  M.  Pinay  seemed  unimpressed  after  talks  on  3  July  with  Dr. 
Adenauer,  Dr.  Erhard,  and  Herr  Etzel,  the  finance  minister.  ‘We  spoke 
of  realities,’  he  told  reporters  afterwards.  ‘The  Common  Market  is  a 
reality — the  free  trade  area  does  not  exist.’4 

While  the  French  government  ignored  the  ‘little  free  trade  area’,  Den¬ 
mark’s  objections  to  it  were  being  rapidly  whittled  away.  From  6  to  8 
July,  further  Anglo-Danish  talks  were  held  in  Fondon  and,  on  9  July,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Heathcoat  Amory,  was  able  to  announce 
an  agreement  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  its  terms,  the  10  per  cent 
tariff  on  Danish  bacon  and  canned  pork  luncheon  meat  would  be  halved 
on  1  July  i960  and  completely  abolished  on  1  July  1961,  if  Denmark 
joined  the  proposed  economic  association  of  the  Seven.  The  duties  on 
Danish  blue-veined  cheese  and  canned  cream  would  be  completely 
abolished  on  1  July  i960.  In  addition,  the  Danes  obtained  the  valuable 
guarantee  that  these  concessions  would  not  be  frustrated  by  an  increase 
in  the  guaranteed  price  to  British  producers.5  The  Danish  government  was 
naturally  pleased  at  the  results  of  the  Anglo-Danish  talks  and  soon  made 
it  clear  that  Denmark  would  definitely  join  the  Seven  if  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  could  be  reached  with  Sweden  and  Switzerland.6 
Negotiations  with  these  two  countries  were  already  in  progress  and  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  with  both  on  1 2  July.  Sweden  agreed  to  an  ‘adjustment’ 
of  her  import  duties  on  a  number  of  important  products,  including  beef, 
veal,  canned  meat,  canned  milk,  and  cheese,  and  Denmark  was,  in  fact, 
given  a  preferential  margin  of  about  12  per  cent.  It  was  also  agreed  thaq 
after  the  ‘little  free  trade  area’  had  become  operative,  Sweden  would  no 
longer  receive  the  full  amount  of  her  customs  duties  on  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  from  Denmark,  but  would  return  60  per  cent  of  the 
amount  raised  to  the  Danish  farming  industry.7  Under  the  terms  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  27  June  1959.  2  Manchester  Guardian ,  27  June  1959. 

3  Times ,  4  July  1959.  4  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  4,  5  July  1959. 

3  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  608,  coll.  1570-85.  6  Danish  Press  Summary,  10  July  1959. 

7  Ibid.,  13  July  1959- 
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agreement  between  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  the  latter  agreed  to  take 
more  Danish  slaughter  cattle,  meat,  and  butter.  As  a  result  of  these  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Danish  government  decided  to  recommend  to  parliament  that 
Denmark  should  join  the  Seven  and  their  motion  was  earned  by  86  votes  to 
6,  although  there  were  still  73  abstentions.1 

Denmark’s  decision  to  join  the  Seven  was,  however,  overshadowed  in 
the  week  preceding  the  ministerial  meeting  by  the  announcement  that 
Finland  was  also  prepared  to  join,  provided  the  association  had  no 
political  overtones.  This  announcement  was  made  by  the  Finnish  prime 
minister,  Mr.  Suskelainen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nordic  council  on  12  July. 
Finland’s  special  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  had  given  rise  to 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  former  to  become  a  member 
of  the  ‘little  free  trade  area’  and  it  was  assumed  that  Mr.  Suskelainen  must 
have  been  given  the  green  light  by  Moscow  before  making  his  announce¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  it  was  reported  in  Helsinki  that  the  Finns  had  been  given 
positive  encouragement  to  join  the  Seven.  Thus,  it  was  alleged  that  a 
Russian  delegate  at  the  E.C.E.  in  Geneva,  after  delivering  a  blistering 
attack  on  the  Six,  came  over  to  the  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Tuomioja, 
who  was  a  Finn,  and  said  pointedly:  ‘You  observe  that  I  did  not  mention 
the  outer  seven’.2  But,  on  19  July,  Pravda  published  an  article  which 
warned  Finland  against  joining  the  Seven.  ‘There  are  clear  attempts’,  it 
declared,  ‘to  draw  Finland  into  groupings  in  which  N.A.T.O.  countries 
participate.  It  is  known  that  these  countries  are  not  always  free  to  take 
decisions  in  their  national  interests,  as  the  leading  role  in  that  aggressive 
bloc  is  played  by  the  U.S.A.’  Pravda  pointed  out  the  favourable  trading 
relations  between  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  concluded  that  ‘it  is 
obvious  that  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  facing  individual 
European  countries  must  be  found  not  in  participation  in  closed  economic 
groupings,  which  at  the  same  time  have  an  obvious  political  slant,  but  in 
the  field  of  developing  and  strengthening  trade  and  other  economic  ties 
between  all  the  countries  of  Europe’.3  The  Finnish  foreign  minister, 
Mr.  Toerngren,  promptly  reaffirmed  that  the  Finnish  government,  when 
considering  the  question  of  the  Seven,  had  regarded  it  as  ‘an  absolute 
condition  that  the  projected  organization  does  not  contain  any  political 
commitments  or  supranational  organizations  which  would  limit  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  of  any  members’  and  that  ‘Finland  will  be  able  to  maintain 
its  bilateral  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  regardless  of  Finland’s  other 
trade’.4  In  the  event,  the  Finns  were  spared  any  embarrassment  by  the 
Seven,  who  invited  them  to  present  their  case  after  agreement  had  already 

1  Times,  1 6  July  1959. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  13  July  1959. 

3  S.W.B.,  Pt.  1,  the  U.S.S.R.,  20  July  1959.  The  text  of  the  Pravda  article  was  also  broadcast 
in  Finnish  on  the  following  day. 

4  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  21  July  1959. 
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been  reached  on  the  constitution  of  E.F.T.A.  at  the  Saltsjobaden  ministerial 
meeting.1 

This  meeting  was  held  on  20  and  21  July  and  agreement  was  soon 
reached  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  plan  worked  out  at  the  previous  Salts¬ 
jobaden  talks.  The  text  of  the  draft  plan  was  published  by  the  Swedish 
foreign  office  on  22  July  and  by  the  British  government,  as  a  white  paper, 
on  27  July.2  The  timetable  laid  down  in  the  draft  plan  for  the  elimination 
of  industrial  tariffs  was  to  begin  on  1  July  i960  with  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  and  be  completed  by  1  January  1970  on  the  following  schedule: 
10  per  cent  on  1  January  1962,  10  per  cent  on  1  July  1963,  and  10  per  cent 
on  1  January  of  every  year  from  1965  to  1970.  However,  it  was  stated  that 
‘members  shall,  during  the  period  1  July  i960  to  31  December  1961, 
examine  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  shorten  the  period  within  which 
the  process  of  elimination  should  be  completed  in  respect  of  some  or  all 
goods  by  some  or  all  of  the  members’.  This  provision  was  clearly  inserted 
to  take  account  of  any  future  modifications  in  the  programme  of  the 
Common  Market.  ‘Escape  clauses’  were  also  provided  for  members  whose 
balance-of-payments  position  deteriorated  rapidly  and  protective  measures 
were  also  permitted  to  members  experiencing  difficulties  in  any  particular 
sector  of  industry,  but  these  concessions  were  to  be  allowed  only  during  the 
transitional  period,  viz.  until  1  January  1970.  A  committee  of  officials 
was  to  meet  in  Stockholm  on  8  September  to  begin  working  out  a  con¬ 
vention  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  submitted  to  ministers  by  31 
October. 

The  communique  issued  to  the  press  on  21  July  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  new  association,  christened  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
(E.F.T.A.),  ‘would  be  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  its  members  by 
promoting  expansion  of  economic  activity,  full  employment,  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  and  financial  stability’.  The  ministers,  it  went  on, 
‘affirmed  that  in  establishing  a  European  Free  Trade  Association  it  would 
be  their  purpose  to  facilitate  early  negotiations  both  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  also  with  the  other  members  of  the  O.E.E.C. 

.  .  .  These  negotiations  would  have  as  their  object  to  remove  trade  barriers 
and  establish  a  multilateral  association  embracing  all  members  of  the 
O.E.E.C.’3  Thus,  the  Seven  reiterated  what  they  had  emphasized  all 
along,  namely  that  the  E.F.T.A.  was  only  a  stepping-stone  towards  a 
wider  European  economic  association.  However,  as  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's,  European  expert,  Mr.  Jan  Hasbrouck,  pointed  out,  the  E.F.T.A. 
was  to  have  no  supranational  institutions,  no  common  external  tariff,  no 
provision  for  the  harmonization  of  fiscal,  financial,  and  social  policies, 
and  agriculture  was  still,  by  and  large,  excluded.  ‘Now  these  are  the  very 
points  which  caused  the  collapse  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  last 

1  Times,  21  July  1959.  2  Ibid.,  23  July  1959;  Cmnd.  823.  3  Documents,  1959,  p.  520. 
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winter,’  Mr.  Hasbrouck  declared;  and  he  added,  ‘it  is  hard  to  see  that 
anything  has  been  done  at  Stockholm  which  will  make  them  less  thorny 
in  any  future  negotiations.’1 

After  a  short  break  in  the  summer,  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
the  E.F.T.A.  went  ahead  speedily.  There  was  only  one  minor  snag, 
involving  fish  products.  In  the  Stockholm  draft  plan,  these  had  been  set 
aside  for  separate  consideration  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Norwegian 
government,  in  particular,  that  they  should  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
convention.  On  18  September,  Mr.  Gerhardsen,  the  Norwegian  prime 
minister,  criticized  Britain  as  the  only  country  not  prepared  to  accept  this, 
and  on  22  October,  the  minister  of  fisheries  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Nor¬ 
way  would  have  to  reconsider  joining  the  E.F.T.A.  unless  it  obtained 
complete  free  trade  treatment  for  some  of  its  fish  exports.2  The  British 
government  was  not  prepared  to  allow  such  an  issue  to  jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  E.F.T.A.  and,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  convention  was 
initialled,  made  a  substantial  concession  to  the  Scandinavian  governments 
by  agreeing  to  class  frozen  fish  fillets  as  ‘industrial  products’,  thus  bringing 
them  within  the  scope  of  the  convention,  and  by  agreeing  to  accept  up  to 
24,000  tons  annually  from  the  three  Scandinavian  countries.3 

Finland’s  future  relations  with  the  Seven  remained  uncertain.  On  13 
November,  the  government  declared  that  the  country’s  commercio- 
political  situation — clearly  a  reference  to  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — precluded  full  membership  of  the  E.F.T.A.  at  the  moment,  but 
that  it  wished  to  explore  means  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  the 
association.4  The  background  of  the  Finnish  decision  was  the  visit  of  the 
Soviet  leader,  Mikoyan,  to  Finland  in  October  to  sign  a  new  Russo-Finnish 
trade  agreement.  Mikoyan  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  government  was 
not  in  favour  of  Finland’s  joining  the  E.F.T.A.  ‘The  Soviet  Union’,  he 
stated  at  a  press  conference  in  Helsinki  on  22  October,  ‘is  in  principle 
against  economic  blocs.  Under  the  flag  of  integration  the  aim  is  to  divide 
Europe  into  areas.’  On  the  other  hand,  he  declared  that  it  was  ‘up  to  the 
Finnish  government’  to  look  after  its  own  economic  interests  and  added 
that  he  felt  confident  that  neither  Finland,  nor  Britain,  would  do  anything 
to  worsen  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.5  This  public  prise  de 
position,  in  addition  to  whatever  was  said  in  private,  dictated  Finnish 
policy  and  the  Finnish  government’s  cautious  approach  was  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Seven. 

The  E.F.T.A.  convention  was  initialled  in  Stockholm  on  20  November. 
It  preserved  the  essential  features  of  the  Stockholm  draft  plan,  including 


1  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  Edition),  23  July  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  19,  20  September  1959;  Financial  Times,  23  October  1959. 

3  Guardian,  21  November  1959. 

4  Times,  14  November  1959.  5  Financial  Times,  23  October  1959. 
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the  initial  20  per  cent  cut  in  tariffs  on  1  July  i960,  which  harmonized  with 
the  existing  plans  of  the  Common  Market.  Complete  free  trade  in 
industrial  products  was  envisaged  for  1970,  although  Portugal,  which  was 
a  less  developed  country  industrially,  was  allowed  until  1980  to  dismantle 
its  tariffs  if  it  wished.1  Evidence  of  the  Seven’s  continued  desire  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Six  was  provided  in  a  resolution  appended  to  the  com¬ 
munique  of  the  Stockholm  meeting.  After  drawing  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  an  economic  division  in  Europe,  it  declared  that  the  seven 
E.F.T.A.  governments  were  determined  to  do  ‘all  in  their  power’  to 
prevent  such  a  division  and  that  they  regarded  their  association  ‘as  a 
step  toward  an  agreement  between  all  member  countries  of  O.E.E.C.’. 
They  were  ready,  the  resolution  concluded,  ‘to  initiate  negotiations  with 
members  of  the  E.E.C.  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
views  should  be  exchanged  through  diplomatic  channels,  or  in  any 
other  way,  on  the  basis  upon  which  such  negotiations  may  profitably  be 
opened’.2 

There  were  no  indications,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
E.F.T.A.  was  bringing  the  formation  of  a  European  economic  association 
any  nearer.  If  anything,  the  reverse  was  true.  The  E.E.C.  Commission, 
for  example,  in  its  memorandum  of  18  September  to  the  Rey  committee, 
showed  signs  of  rejecting  a  purely  European  approach  altogether.  ‘The 
experience  of  recent  months’,  it  declared,  ‘confirms  [the  Commission’s] 
conviction  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  European  economic 
association  can  be  brought  nearer  only  by  recognizing  the  association  as 
part  of  the  progressive  economic  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  community 
vis-a-vis  the  world  at  large.’  Particular  attention,  the  Commission  argued, 
must  be  paid  to  the  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  especially  the  former.  Not  only  had  the  United  States  made 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  possible  by  large-scale  financial  aid,  but  it 
had  also  accepted  a  considerable  degree  of  discrimination  against  its  own 
exports  in  the  interests  of  Europe.  This  discrimination  had  become 
extremely  hard  to  bear  now  that  the  United  States’  balance-of-payments 
situation  had  altered  so  radically.3  It  was  only  a  short  step  from  these 
views  to  a  demand  that  the  United  States  should  be  invited  to  participate 
in  any  future  negotiations  for  a  wider  economic  arrangement  and  this  was 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  Professor  Hallstein,  implied  when 
he  declared  at  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians’  conference  in  Washington 
on  18  November  that  a  solution  of  Europe’s  trade  problems  would  have  to 
be  found  ‘in  agreement  with  our  friends  in  America’.4 

1  The  text  of  the  E.F.T.A.  convention  is  printed  in  Cmnd.  906. 

2  The  text  of  the  resolution,  and  the  communique,  is  printed  in  Documents,  1959,  pp.  527-9. 

3  For  the  United  States’  balance-of-payments  situation,  cf.  above,  pp.  91-92. 

4  Neue  -Ziircher  geitung,  22  November  1959. 
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The  measures  proposed  by  the  Commission  in  its  memorandum  reflected 
its  ‘global’  preoccupations.  It  suggested  a  renewal  of  the  quota  enlarge¬ 
ments  already  decided  upon  at  the  end  of  1958,  ‘maintaining  the  same 
conditions  of  reciprocity  and  taking  care  not  only  not  to  increase  but  rather 
to  reduce  the  differences  in  treatment  .  .  .  between  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world’.  In  the  sphere  of  tariffs,  the  Commission  proposed  that  the 
E.E.C.  should  declare  its  readiness  to  extend  the  internal  tariff  reductions 
scheduled  for  1  July  i960  to  all  non-member  countries,  not  just  to  those  in 
Europe,1  and  that,  after  the  multilateral  tariff  conference  due  to  be  held 
within  G.A.T.T.  in  1960-1,  the  community  should  ‘take  the  initiative  in 
proposing  a  further  considerable  reduction  of  customs  tariffs  on  a  reciprocal 
basis’.  On  the  strictly  European  front,  the  Commission  confined  itself  to 
proposing  the  formation  of  a  ‘liaison  committee’,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  community  and  other  European  states  ‘or  groups  of 
states’,  which  would  examine  the  flow  of  trade  between  them,  isolate  the 
difficult  sectors,  and  put  forward  possible  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
arose.2 

In  a  speech  to  the  French  Senate  on  17  November,  M.  Couve  de  Mur- 
ville  showed  that  the  French  government  had  adopted  the  Commission’s 
views  on  the  relations  of  the  E.E.C.  with  the  outside  world.  ‘In  the  world 
of  today’,  he  declared,  ‘it  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  problem  from  a 
purely  European  viewpoint.  It  arises  on  the  European  and  world  levels 
at  the  same  time.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  treat  this  problem  in  an  “inter¬ 
national  context”.  This  is  particularly  important  with  regard  to  the  United 
States.’3  This  emphasis  upon  a  ‘global’  solution  irritated  the  British 
government,  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  made. 
In  the  debate  on  the  E.F.T.A.  convention  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
14  December,  Mr.  Maudling  confessed  that  he  was  ‘a  little  concerned  at 
the  development  in  some  European  quarters  of  a  new  doctrine  ...  of  the 
non-existence  of  Europe’.  This  implied  that  the  relations  between  the 
Six  and  their  European  neighbours  should  be  the  same  as  those  between 
the  Six  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  did  not  agree  with  this  concept.  ‘We 
want  a  multilateral  and  specifically  European  organisation’,  he  declared, 
‘by  which  we  can  trade  one  with  another  on  the  same  multilateral  basis 
precisely  because  we  are  all  Europeans.’4 

Other  issues  which  threatened  to  deepen  the  division  between  the 
E.E.C.  and  the  E.F.T.A.  were  also  beginning  to  emerge.  The  first  was  the 
question  of  the  acceleration  of  the  timetable  of  the  E.E.C.,  which  had 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  these  proposed  tariff  cuts  would  only  operate  in  favour  of  third 
countries  when  the  resultant  tariff — after  the  cut — was  at  or  above  the  level  of  the  proposed 
E.E.C.  common  external  tariff. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  Commission’s  memorandum  is  printed  in  Documents,  1959,  pp.  522-6. 

3  J.O.,  Dibats,  Senat,  17  November  1959,  p.  1000. 

4  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  615,  col.  1 166. 
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been  suggested  by  the  Commission  in  its  memorandum  to  the  Rey  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
community’s  comparatively  recent  creation  and  thereby  make  possible 
that  liberal,  ‘outward-looking’  policy  which  the  Commission  favoured. 
The  idea  of  acceleration  was  taken  up  by  both  the  Benelux  governments 
and  France,  but  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  their  approach.  The 
Benelux  proposals,  circulated  during  the  autumn  of  1959  in  the  so-called 
‘Wigny  memorandum’,  called  for  acceleration  after  31  December  1961, 
with  the  second  and  third  stages  envisaged  in  the  Rome  treaty  reduced  from 
four  to  two  years  each.  Complete  integration  would  thus  be  reached  by 
1  January  1966  instead  of  1  January  1970.  An  advantage  of  this  plan,  to 
which  the  Benelux  governments  attached  considerable  importance,  was 
that  it  gave  plenty  of  time  to  reach  an  arrangement  with  other  European 
countries  before  the  E.E.C.’s  common  external  tariff  began  to  be  put  into 
force.  The  French  government,  however,  proposed  that  acceleration 
should  begin  on  1  July  i960,  with  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  internal  tariffs  as 
opposed  to  the  one  of  10  per  cent  envisaged  in  the  Rome  treaty.  The  effect 
of  this  proposal,  which  must  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  French 
government,  would  be  to  begin  erecting  the  common  external  tariff  in 
July  i960,  18  months  in  advance  of  the  timetable  laid  down  in  the  Rome 
treaty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  the  E.E.C.’s  tariff  reductions  out  of 
step  with  those  planned  by  E.F.T.A.1 

The  second  issue,  which  also  divided  the  Benelux  and  French  govern¬ 
ments,  was  the  question  of  political  collaboration  within  the  framework  of 
E.E.C.  As  early  as  15  January,  M.  Debre  had  referred  to  the  need  for 
‘regular  and  constant  consultation  between  heads  of  governments’,  the 
organization  of  which  ‘can  and  must  become  an  organic  institution’.2 
On  the  occasion  of  his  state  visit  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  June,  General  de 
Gaulle  discussed  the  political  aspects  of  E.E.C.  with  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  his  visit  spoke  of  the  need 
to  develop  co-operation  between  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  ‘par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  political  field’,  and  of  the  ‘necessary  initiatives’  which  would 
be  examined  ‘with  the  other  interested  countries’.3  Despite  the  vagueness 
of  the  French  proposals,  the  Benelux  governments  saw  them  as  a  part  of 
the  same  policy  which,  within  N.A.T.O.,  had  led  France  to  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  three-power  directorate,4  and  they  made  it  clear  in  the 

1  Times,  18  November  1959. 

2  J.O. ,  Debats ,  Assemblee  Nationale ,  15  January  1959?  P*  29-  ^  was  m  sPeech  that 
M.  Debre  used  the  phrase  TEurope  de  patries’,  which  was  taken  to  epitomize  the  Gaullist 
conception  of  the  Common  Market  as  a  grouping  of  states,  each  preserving  its  own  individuality, 
as  opposed  to  the  supranational  ‘United  States  of  Europe’  advocated  by  men  like  Spaak  and 
Monnet. 

3  Le  Monde,  28-29  June  1959. 

4  For  the  French  government’s  proposals  concerning  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Benelux  reactions, 
cf.  above,  pp.  83-85. 
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‘Wigny  memorandum’  that  any  proposals  for  political  consultations  within 
E.E.C.  must  take  account  of  existing  organizations  for  west  European 
co-operation,  such  as  N.A.T.O.  and  W.E.U.,  that  consultations  must  not 
entail  obligations,  and  that  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  leadership  by 
any  power  or  group  of  powers.1  The  Benelux  governments  had  no  desire 
to  become  instruments  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  politique  de  grandeur  or  make 
relations  between  Britain  and  the  Six  any  more  difficult  in  the  process. 

Most  of  these  issues  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  E.E.C.  council 
of  ministers  in  Strasbourg  on  24  November.  The  question  of  acceleration 
was  deferred  for  future  examination  after  the  Commission  had  reported  on 
the  subject  in  the  new  year.  On  the  matter  of  political  consultations, 
M.  Couve  de  Murville  reassured  the  Benelux  governments  by  emphasizing 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  define  a  common  political  position  and 
decide  action  on  the  basis  of  it,  but  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  six  governments  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  by 
exchanging  views  and  information.  He  denied  that  the  French  proposals 
were  anti-British.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  he  said,  had  assured  him  that  Britain 
had  no  objection  to  political  consultations  within  E.E.C.,  provided  they 
were  complemented  by  others  within  W.E.U.,  to  which  Britain  belonged.2 
The  Benelux  governments  accepted  these  assurances  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  six  foreign  ministers — not  the  heads  of  governments  as  originally 
intended — should  meet  at  three-monthly  intervals  to  examine  ‘the  political 
repercussions  of  the  activities  of  the  European  communities  as  well  as 
other  international  problems’.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  meetings 
were  to  be  held  ‘without  prejudice  to  those  which  take  place  in  N.A.T.O. 
and  W.E.U.’ :  indeed,  ‘wherever  necessary’  these  organizations  should  be 
‘kept  informed  on  matters  of  interest  to  them’.  The  first  meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  Rome  on  25  January.  Finally,  most  of  the  Commission’s  proposals, 
as  set  out  in  its  memorandum  to  the  Rey  committee,  were  adopted.  The 
only  important  modification,  made  at  the  insistence  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  was  that  the  extension  of  the  tariff  cuts  due  to  come  into  force  on 
1  July  i960  to  non-members  was  made  optional  and  not  obligatory .3 

There  was  little  in  any  of  these  decisions  that  seemed  likely  to  improve 
relations  between  E.E.C.  and  E.F.T.A.  The  most  promising  development 
in  that  direction  came  from  the  United  States  where,  on  24  November, 
Mr.  Herter  announced  that  the  under-secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Dillon,  would 
be  coming  to  Europe  in  December  for  discussions  with  representatives  of 
both  trading  organizations  ‘in  order  to  familiarize  himself  in  greater  detail 
with  the  implications  of  both  agreements  and  the  possibility  of  their 
working  together’ A  This  American  initiative  was  understandable.  In 

1  Le  Monde,  25  November  1959.  2  Ibid.,  25  November  1959. 

3  The  relevant  parts  of  the  council’s  communique  are  printed  in  Bulletin  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  December  1959,  pp.  77-78.  «■  D.S.B.,  14  December  1959,  p.  862. 
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June,  President  Eisenhower  had  stated  that  ‘the  United  States  supports 
the  Common  Market  and  the  concept  of  increased  European  integration 
underlying  it  on  political,  economic  and  security  grounds’.1  Since  then, 
E.F.T.A.  had  been  formed  and  the  resultant  division  in  Europe  could 
only  give  rise  to  concern  in  the  United  States.  For  political  reasons,  the 
United  States  tended  to  regard  E.F.T.A.,  with  its  sprinkling  of  neutrals 
and  weak  articulation,  as  a  threat  to  the  unity  of  western  Europe.2  For 
economic  reasons,  it  was  alarmed  lest  the  formation  of  two  rival  economic 
blocs  led  to  increased  discrimination  against  American  trade,  a  prospect 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  balance-of-payments  problems,  could  ill 
afford  to  face.3 

These  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  Mr.  Dillon  had  in  mind 
when  he  arrived  in  London  on  7  December  for  the  first  leg  of  his  tour.4  His 
itinerary  took  him  to  Brussels,  Bonn,  and  Paris  before  he  returned  to 
Washington  on  14  December,  promising  that  he  would  attend  the  January 
meeting  of  the  O.E.E.C.  council  of  ministers,  the  first  since  the  breakdown 
of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  at  the  end  of  1 958.5  The  most  important 
immediate  result  of  his  tour  was  shown  in  the  communique  which  was 
issued  on  21  December  after  the  ‘western  summit’  meeting  between 
President  Eisenhower,  General  de  Gaulle,  Dr.  Adenauer,  and  Mr. 
Macmillan.  Half  of  this  document  dealt  with  economic  questions.  It 
stated  that  the  four  western  leaders  had  ‘discussed  the  important  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  international  economic  situation’,  ‘and 
recognizing  the  great  economic  progress  of  western  Europe’,  they  had 
agreed  ‘that  virtually  all  of  the  industrialized  part  of  the  free  world  is  now 
in  a  position  to  devote  its  energies  in  increased  measure  to  new  and  im¬ 
portant  tasks  of  co-operative  endeavour  with  the  object  of:  (a)  furthering 
the  development  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  (b)  pursuing  trade 
policies  directed  to  the  sound  use  of  economic  resources  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  harmonious  international  relations,  thus  contributing  to  growth 


1  Third.  Annual  Report  ...  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  (Washington,  1959),  p.  7. 

2  American  criticism  of  the  lack  of  ‘political  content’  in  the  E.F.T.A.  irritated  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Maudling  retorted:  ‘I  should  like  to  refute  the  suggestion,  which  often  comes 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  that  there  is  no  political  content  in  our  agreement.  We  cannot  measure 
the  political  unity  by  the  form  of  an  institution.  That  can  be  measured  only  by  the  will.  It  is 
just  not  true  to  say  that  without  a  common  parliament  or  a  common  currency  or  institutions  we 
cannot  have  political  unity.  Were  that  true,  there  would  be  no  political  unity  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  We  must  recognise,  and  hope  that  our  friends  in  other  continents  will  recognise, 
that  the  political  unity  of  any  group  of  countries  depends  on  the  will  to  work  together’;  H.C. 
Deb.,  vol.  615,  coll,  x  163-4. 

3  This  led  the  United  States  to  support  warmly  the  Commission’s  ‘outward-looking’  trade 
policy  as  exemplified  in  its  memorandum  to  the  Rey  committee.  Cf.  Dillon’s  speech  at  the  1 959 
G.A.T.T.  conference  in  Tokyo  in  D.S.B.,  16  November  1959,  p.  706. 

4  An  equally  important  question  he  hoped  to  discuss  was  increased  European  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  countries;  cf.  Times ,  8  December  1959. 

3  Financial  Times ,  14  December  1959. 
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and  stability  in  the  world  economy  and  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living’.  These  principles,  the  communique  continued,  ‘should 
also  govern  the  discussions  on  commercial  problems  arising  from  the 
existence  of  European  economic  regional  organizations’.  To  discuss  these 
questions,  the  four  western  leaders  had  agreed  to  call  ‘an  informal  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  the  near  future’  at  which  thirteen  governments 
would  be  represented.1 

In  his  important  introductory  speech  to  this  meeting,  which  convened 
on  12  January  i960,  Mr.  Dillon  outlined  the  United  States  government’s 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  three  issues  which  he  believed  had  been 
raised  in  the  ‘western  summit’  communique:  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Six  and  the  Seven,  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and  ‘the  best 
mechanism  for  continuing  international  consultations  on  major  economic 
problems,  including  the  problem  of  development  assistance’.  The  pro¬ 
posals,  he  said,  were  the  outcome  of  the  talks  he  had  had  during  his  tour. 
Concerning  the  relations  between  the  Six  and  the  Seven,  he  suggested  that 
the  committee  which  he  was  addressing — later  to  be  christened  the  ‘Dillon 
committee’ — should  be  the  forum  for  discussion.  With  regard  to  aid,  he 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  ‘development  assistance  group’,  composed 
of  ‘those  countries  in  a  position  to  make  an  effective  long-term  bilateral 
contribution  to  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  less  developed  countries’.  This 
group,  however,  would  only  be  an  interim  arrangement  pending  the 
establishment  of  a  successor  organization  to  the  O.E.E.C.,  of  which  the 
United  States  and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  Canada,  would  be  full  members. 
This  new  organization  would  possess  the  dual  function  of  co-ordinating  aid 
and  ‘improving  the  machinery  of  international  economic  co-operation’, 
thus  dealing  with  the  third  issue  raised  in  the  ‘western  summit’  commu¬ 
nique.  ‘If  the  study  of  the  successor  organization  to  the  O.E.E.C.  results  in 
general  agreement  that  such  an  organization  should  be  established’, 
declared  Mr.  Dillon,  ‘we  assume  that  it  may  be  as  long  as  eighteen  months 
before  the  new  organization  could  come  into  being.’  This  was  presumably 
because  of  the  forthcoming  presidential  election  in  the  United  States  and 
was  the  reason  for  the  ‘development  assistance  group’  proposal.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  a  reorganization  of  O.E.E.C.,  Mr.  Dillon  suggested 
that  senior  officials  of  the  twenty  governments  which  were  either  members 
or  associates  of  the  O.E.E.C.  should  examine  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
a  working  report  submitted  by  a  group  of  ‘not  more  than  three  persons’, 
one  from  the  E.F.T.A.  countries,  one  from  the  E.E.C.,  and  one  from  the 
other  members  or  associates  of  the  O.E.E.C.2 

1  The  text  of  the  communique  is  in  Documents,  1959,  p.  482.  The  thirteen  governments  were 
those  of  Belgium,  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  Federal  Germany.  Representatives  of  the  E.E.C. 
Commission  were  also  present. 

2  The  full  text  of  Dillon’s  speech  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  1  February  i960,  pp.  140-5. 
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Agreement  was  quickly  reached  on  two  of  the  American  proposals.  A 
‘development  assistance  group’  was  set  up,  consisting,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  Belgium,  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  United  States, 
Federal  Germany,  and  the  Common  Market  Commission  with  facilities 
for  ‘other  additional  capital  exporting  countries’  to  join  later.1  It  was  also 
agreed  to  ‘proceed  with  an  examination  of  improved  organizational 
arrangements’  aimed  at  modifying  O.E.E.C.,  although  the  number  of 
experts  initially  charged  with  studying  the  question  was  to  be  four  instead 
of  three.  Discussion  of  the  problem  of  European  trade,  however,  was  far 
more  controversial  and  revealed  considerable  differences  between  the  Six, 
the  Seven,  and  the  United  States.  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  Seven  wanted 
the  economic  division  of  Europe  declared  a  matter  of  urgency  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  mainly  European  context.  The  United  States  and  the  E.E.C. 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured  discussion  in  a  ‘global’  context. 
There  was  also  disagreement  over  the  machinery  for  consultation.  The 
United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  proposed  the  use  of  the  13-nation  ‘Dillon 
committee’.  The  Six  took  up  the  Commission’s  suggestion  of  a  purely 
advisory  ‘liaison  committee’,  while  the  Seven  proposed  a  third  combina¬ 
tion.  Exchanges  continued  until  the  early  hours  of  14  January  before 
agreement  was  finally  reached.  The  Seven  managed  to  get  the  European 
problem  proclaimed  ‘a  matter  of  priority’,  but  had  to  accept  that  it  should 
be  discussed  ‘with  due  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  third  countries’. 
As  it  had  proved  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  composition  of  a  smaller 
body,  the  machinery  for  negotiation  was  to  be  a  committee  representing 
all  twenty  members  and  associates  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  plus  the  E.E.C.  Com¬ 
mission.  A  feature  of  the  entire  discussion  was  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  almost  invariably  sided  with  the  Six.  Hopes  of  American  ‘media¬ 
tion’,  which  had  been  widely  expressed  before  the  meeting,  were  thus 
speedily  dispelled.2 

Any  possibility  that  the  new  ‘committee  of  21’  might  prove  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  its  predecessors  in  bringing  the  Six  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
together  looked  like  being  seriously  compromised  by  two  developments 
which  occurred  during  March  1 960.  The  first  was  the  publication  of  the 
E.E.C.  Commission’s  report  on  the  acceleration  of  the  Common  Market, 
which  was  discussed  by  the  council  of  ministers  on  10  March.  The  essence 
of  the  Commission’s  proposals  was  that  tariffs  between  members  of  the 
E.E.C.  should  be  cut  by  20  per  cent  on  1  July  i960  and  31  December 
1961,  instead  of  by  the  10  per  cent  laid  down  in  the  Rome  treaty.  At  the 
same  time,  the  common  external  tariff  would  begin  to  come  into  force  on 

1  This  was  a  loophole  for  Japanese  membership,  which  the  United  States  favoured. 

2  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  14  January  1959;  Financial  Times,  14,  15  January 
1959;  Times,  15  January  1959.  The  texts  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  ‘Dillon  committee’ 
and  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  full  O.E.E.C.  council  of  ministers  on  15  January  are  printed 
in  D.S.B.,  1  February  i960,  pp.  146-7. 
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i  July  i960  instead  of  on  31  December  1961,  but  it  would  be  calculated 
‘on  the  basis  of  the  common  external  tariff  adopted  by  the  council  [of 
ministers]  on  12  February  i960,  less  20  per  cent’.  As  well  as  accelerating 
those  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  were  the  subject  of  a  precise  timetable, 
the  Commission  considered  it  imperative  to  speed  up  progress  on  those 
provisions  for  which  no  timetable  had  been  laid  down,  such  as  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  common  social,  commercial,  and  agricultural  policies.  ‘The 
member  states’,  the  Commission  declared,  ‘must  work  out  joint  policies 
pari  passu  with  the  implementation  of  tariff  and  quota  disarmament  and 
the  introduction  of  the  common  tariff.’1 

The  principle  of  acceleration  was  accepted  by  the  E.E.C.  council  of 
ministers,  but  the  details  were  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Rey  committee. 
This  decision  reflected  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Six.  France  and 
Italy,  which  were  high  tariff  countries,  were  none  too  happy,  for  example, 
about  the  proposed  20  per  cent  cut  in  the  common  tariff.  The  Benelux 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  cut  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  accelera¬ 
tion,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Commission’s  proposals  would  involve  them 
increasing  their  generally  low  tariffs  18  months  in  advance.2  The  west 
German  government  was  divided.  Professor  Erhard,  backed  by  industry 
and  most  of  the  press,  was  against  the  proposal,  claiming  that  it  would 
increase  west  German  import  duties  by  one-fifth.  The  rest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  favoured  acceleration  on  political  grounds,  as  a  means  of 
hastening  the  unity  of  western  Europe.3  The  E.F.T.A.  countries,  which 
held  a  ministerial  meeting  in  Vienna  immediately  after  that  of  the  E.E.C. 
in  Brussels,  did  not  attempt  to  hide  their  hostility  towards  acceleration  and 
‘expressed  the  view  that . . .  nothing  should  be  done  to  hasten  or  accentuate 
the  deepening  of  the  division  in  Europe’.  This,  of  course,  was  precisely 
what  the  E.E.C.,  with  its  acceleration  proposals,  was  doing.  As  a  counter¬ 
proposal,  the  Seven  stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  extending 
their  own  tariff  cuts,  scheduled  to  come  into  force  on  1  July,  to  the  Six 
and  to  other  countries  ‘to  the  extent  that  the  Six  are  prepared  to  act  on 
a  reciprocal  basis’.  It  was  reported  that  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Swiss 
wanted  this  offer  phrased  as  an  ultimatum  for  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
‘committee  of  21’  at  the  end  of  March,  but  that  they  were  persuaded  by 
Britain  to  agree  to  a  simple  statement  that  the  Seven  were  ‘ready  to  open 
negotiations  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  trade  committee  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  along  these  lines’.4  In  the  light  of  all  these  conflicting  proposals,  the 
committee,  when  it  met  on  29  March,  could  only  manage  to  set  up  a 

1  The  text  of  the  Commission’s  report  is  printed  in  Bulletin  of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
March/April  1960,  pp.  14-24. 

2  Financial  Times,  1 1  March  1 960. 

3  Guardian,  24  March  1960. 

4  Observer,  13  March  i960.  The  text  of  the  E.F.T.A.  council  communique  is  printed  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  18  March  i960,  p.  604. 
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secretariat  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  various  tariff  changes  that  might 
come  into  effect  on  1  July  i960.1 

The  second  development  which  threatened  to  compromise  the  work  of 
the  ‘committee  of  2T  was  an  incident  which  was  said  to  have  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Washington  at  the  end  of  March. 
One  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  objectives,  in  his  talks  with  the  United  States 
government,  was  to  explain  Britain’s  attitude  to  the  European  trading 
problem  and  to  mitigate  what  was  widely  felt  to  be  American  hostility 
towards  E.F.T.A.  After  one  of  his  conversations  on  this  subject  with  Mr. 
Herter  and  Mr.  Dillon,  a  ‘leak’  appeared  in  the  American  press  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Macmillan  had  told  the  Americans  that  it  was 
Britain’s  historical  role  to  crush  Napoleonic  ambitions  to  integrate  Europe 
and  that  if  France  and  western  Germany  continued  on  this  road,  Britain 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  lead  another  peripheral  alliance  against 
them.  The  prime  minister  was  also  said  to  have  expressed  fears  about 
a  revival  of  Nazism  after  the  departure  of  Dr.  Adenauer  and  to  have 
recalled  that,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  Britain  had  allied  with  Russia 
to  break  the  French  emperor’s  ambitions.2  The  foreign  office  issued  a 
detailed  denial  of  these  reports,  stating  that  Mr.  Macmillan  had  not 
referred  to  a  revival  of  Nazism  or  to  a  Russian  alliance  and  that  his 
historical  comments  were  intended  to  illustrate  ‘the  disastrous  effects  that 
have  always  attended  the  division  of  Europe’.3  The  prime  minister  also 
defended  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1  April,  denying  that  he 
had  said  anything  to  the  Americans  that  he  had  not  said  to  General  de 
Gaulle  and  Dr.  Adenauer.  ‘We  agree’,  he  declared,  ‘.  .  .  that  not  only  do 
the  Six  have  the  right  to  make  this  commercial  treaty,  but  that  it  is  a  good 
thing — we  have  said  it  over  and  over  again — to  have  that  degree  of 
stability  and  unity  in  Europe.  What  I  have  pleaded  for — and  I  pray  that 
I  have  said  it  strongly,  because  I  feel  it  so  deeply — is  that  we  should  not 
allow  an  economic  gap  ...  to  grow  up  which,  gradually — I  do  not  say 
in  the  short  run,  but  in  the  long  run,  as  all  history  has  proved — will  make 
another  division  in  Europe.’4  But  despite  the  foreign  office’s  and  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  disclaimers,  many  people  in  E.E.C.  accepted  the  ‘leak’  at  its 
face  value  as  just  another  example  of  the  conduct  of ‘perfidious  Albion’.5 

Hopes  were  raised  anew  by  the  Federal  German  government  early  in 
May.  After  a  long  battle  within  the  cabinet,  Professor  Erhard  succeeded 

1  Times,  31  March  i960.  The  alternatives  were  as  follows:  (a)  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  E.E.C. 

and  20  per  cent  cut  in  the  E.F.T.A.  as  originally  laid  down  in  the  Rome  treaty  and  the  Stockholm 
convention ;  (b)  20  per  cent  cut  in  the  E.E.C.  as  proposed  by  the  E.E.C.  Commission;  (c)  reci¬ 
procal  cut  of  20  per  cent  between  the  E.E.C.  and  the  E.F.T.A.  as  suggested  by  the  E.F.T.A. 
governments.  2  Times ,  31  March  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  1  April  i960.  4  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  620,  coll.  1671-2. 

5  Cf.,  for  example,  the  leader  in  the  influential  Milanese  daily,  Corner e  della  Sera,  as  reported 

in  The  Times,  7  April  i960. 
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in  persuading  his  colleagues  to  support  a  postponement  of  acceleration 
until  i  January  1961  in  order  to  allow  more  time  to  work  out  satisfactory 
arrangements  between  the  Six  and  the  Seven.  ‘Extremely  serious’  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  E.E.C.  and  the  E.F.T.A.  were  needed  quickly,  Professor 
Erhard  told  the  Bundestag  on  4  May.1  The  German  initiative  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  Britain.  ‘We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  German  government 
will  propose  to  their  partners  in  the  Six  .  .  .  that  they  should  take  a  new 
initiative’,  said  Mr.  Maudling  on  9  May.  ‘The  Six  can  be  sure  that  any 
such  initiative  will  receive  a  positive  and  forthcoming  response  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  also  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Seven.’2  When  the  E.E.C.  council  of  ministers  met  on  10  May,  it 
accepted  the  German  proposal  and  also  issued  an  extremely  conciliatory 
‘declaration  of  intent’  concerning  the  external  relations  of  the  E.E.C.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  E.E.C.,  the  declaration  stated,  ‘to  pursue  with 
regard  to  third  countries,  particularly  other  European  countries,  a  liberal 
policy  which  takes  account  of  their  interests’.  The  E.E.C.,  it  continued, 
was  ‘ready  to  actively  pursue  negotiations  with  all  states  or  groups  of 
states  which  are  members  of  the  trade  committee’  (i.e.  the  ‘committee  of 
21’).  Concerning  negotiations  with  the  E.F.T.A.  countries,  the  declara¬ 
tion  stated  that  they  ‘should  be  directed,  in  preference,  towards  maintain¬ 
ing  the  traditional  trade  between  the  E.E.C.  and  the  E.F.T.A.,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rules  of  the  G.A.T.T.,  and,  if  possible,  towards  the  increase 
of  this  trade’.  Curiously  enough,  what  threatened  to  divide  the  Six  was 
not  the  Federal  German  proposal  to  postpone  acceleration  for  six  months, 
but  the  proposal — also  emanating  from  west  Germany — that  agriculture 
should  be  excluded  from  the  acceleration.  The  Dutch,  nearly  a  third 
of  whose  total  exports  to  other  E.E.C.  countries  consisted  of  foodstuffs, 
violently  opposed  this  suggestion  and  a  compromise  was  reached  only  on 
13  May  after  hard  negotiations.  Under  its  terms,  agricultural  tariffs  were 
to  be  cut  by  10  per  cent  on  1  July  i960  and,  for  products  not  subject  to 
quota  restrictions,  by  a  further  5  per  cent  on  31  December.3 

The  Six’s  olive  branch  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  E.F.T.A.  countries, 
which  met  in  Lisbon  on  19  May  for  their  first  formal  ministerial  council 
since  the  ratification  of  the  E.F.T.A.  convention  on  3  May.  Mr.  Maudling 
took  the  lead  in  urging  that  the  Seven  should  respond  positively  to  the 
Six’s  ‘declaration  of  intent’,  which  he  believed  provided  an  opportunity, 
not  merely  for  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  for  a  long-term  settlement.4 
In  their  eagerness  to  establish  a  European  market,  which  they  still  con¬ 
sidered  ‘the  best  solution’,  the  Seven  were  willing,  their  communique 

1  Guardian,  5  May  i960.  2  Ibid.,  10  May  i960. 

3  Financial  Times,  14  May  i960.  The  texts  of  the  acceleration  resolutions  and  the  ‘declaration 
of  intent’  adopted  by  the  council  are  printed  in  La  Documentation  Franfaise,  Textes  du  Jour,  2 1  May 
i960. 

4  Times,  20  May  i960. 
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stated,  ‘to  agree  to  arrangements  which  involve  substantial  sacrifices  on 
their  part’.1  The  communique  did  not  go  into  detail  about  these  ‘sacri¬ 
fices’,  but  from  Mr.  Maudling’s  remarks  at  London  airport  on  his  return 
from  Lisbon,  it  appeared  that  even  some  form  of  modified  customs  union 
was  not  ruled  out.2  To  emphasize  British  goodwill,  the  government  took 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  W.E.U.  assembly  meeting  in  Paris  to 
announce,  through  the  person  of  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.  Profumo,  a  qualified  willingness  to  join  both  the  E.C.S.C.  and 
Euratom.3  Even  General  de  Gaulle  contributed  to  the  general  euphoria. 
In  a  television  address  to  the  French  people  on  31  May,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  ‘summit’  conference,  he  said  that  the  Six  ‘do  not  want  [the  Common 
Market]  to  injure  the  other  countries  of  Europe’  and  that  ‘one  must  count 
on  an  arrangement  being  found  between  these  interests’.4 

It  was  even  more  of  a  disappointment,  therefore,  when  it  became  clear 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  ‘committee  of  21’  that  no  long-term  solution 
was  going  to  be  found.  The  British  government  laid  the  blame  squarely 
upon  the  Six.  In  a  speech  in  Washington  on  14  June,  Mr.  Maudling  said 
that  the  Seven  had  certainly  indicated  that  they  would  be  ‘prepared  to 
negotiate  in  the  spirit  that  negotiation  means  concession  and  that  the  prize 
of  a  united  Europe  is  worth  substantial  sacrifice’.  However,  he  continued, 
‘the  Six  .  .  .  were  not  prepared  to  negotiate  about  the  basic  problem  at  all 
or  even  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  contemplate  negotiating 
an  association  with  the  Seven’.5  But  Mr.  Maudling,  some  thought,  was 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  In  their  view,  as  expressed  in  The 
Guardian,  ‘it  is  we  who  are  seeking  favours  not  the  Six.  ...  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  really  wants  to  make  headway  with  its  policy  in  Europe  it  must 
tell  the  others  quite  plainly  how  far  it  is  prepared  to  go  in  making  common 
ground — politically  as  well  as  economically — with  the  Six’.  The  fact  that 
the  British  government  seemed  to  expect  the  Six  to  take  the  initiative  was, 
The  Guardian  thought,  ‘one  more  sign  of  its  failure  to  grasp  the  truth  about 
our  position  in  Europe’.6  Vague  hints  about  the  possibility  of  a  modified 
customs  union  might  have  saved  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  of  1 958, 
but  they  were  not  enough  in  the  middle  of  i960. 

A  consequence  of  the  failure  to  come  to  terms  was  a  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  none  the  less  revolutionary,  change  of  emphasis  in  British  policy 
towards  the  E.E.G.  It  began  in  July  when,  in  a  cabinet  reshuffle,  Mr. 
Macmillan  removed  the  co-ordinating  responsibility  for  relations  with 
Europe  from  the  economic  departments — the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 

1  The  text  of  the  E.F.T.A.  council  communique  is  printed  in  Board  of  Trade  Journal ,  27  May 
i960,  p.  1142.  The  E.F.T.A.  ministers  also  decided,  at  this  meeting,  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  accelerating  the  reduction  of  their  own  tariffs. 

2  Observer,  22  May  i960.  3  Times,  3  June  i960. 

4  The  full  text  of  General  de  Gaulle’s  address  is  printed  in  L' Annie  Politique,  i960,  pp.  647-9. 

s  Guardian,  15  June  i960.  6  Ibid.,  11  June  i960. 
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Treasury — and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office,  represented 
by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Mr.  Heath.  As  The  Economist  noted  at  the  end  of 
i960,  ‘the  transfer  of  responsibility  to  a  department  more  concerned  with 
the  political  risks  of  staying  out  of  Europe  than  with  the  trading  risks  of 
going  in  was  important;  it  tended  to  be  obscured  at  the  time  by  the  general 
ministerial  reshuffle’.1  This  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  political  rather 
than  the  economic  aspect  of  the  European  problem,  which  probably 
resulted  from  the  reappraisal  of  British  foreign  policy  after  the  collapse  of 
the  ‘summit’,  was  shown  in  a  speech  by  the  new  foreign  secretary,  Lord 
Home,  in  Washington  on  19  September.  Britain,  he  said,  was  determined 
to  find  a  long-term  solution  to  the  problems  of  its  relations  with  Europe 
and  ‘we  recognise  that  this  will  involve  a  political  relationship  just  as  much 
as  an  economic  relationship  with  the  Six,  and  that  failure  could  be  costly 
not  only  for  the  countries  of  western  Europe  but  for  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance 
as  a  whole’.  The  west,  he  concluded,  could  not  ‘afford  the  luxury  of 
internal  division’.2  Mr.  Heath  also  took  the  line  that  economics  were  not 
enough  in  his  speech  to  the  Conservative  party  conference  on  13  October. 
The  E.E.C.,  he  declared,  was  far  more  than  an  economic  arrangement. 
‘It  is  in  fact  almost  a  way  of  life’,  based  upon  a  realization,  after  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  war,  of  the  shortcomings  of  national  institutions.  In  attempting  to 
come  to  terms  with  Europe,  Mr.  Heath  continued,  Britain  had  certain 
problems:  notably  the  Commonwealth,  agriculture,  and  ‘our  known 
attitude  to  supra-national  institutions’.  In  return,  Europe  asked:  ‘Are 
you  prepared  to  share  with  us  this  new  dynamic  outlook  which  we  believe 
we  are  creating  in  Europe?  Are  you  prepared  to  take  part  with  us  in  all 
these  other  activities  which  are  developing,  expanding,  and  leading  to  a 
fuller  life  for  so  many  people?’  Mr.  Heath  could  not  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  he  believed  ‘that  if  we  come  to  the  answer  that  we  want,  in  an 
association,  to  see  Europe  develop  in  these  ways,  and  once  we  make  it 
clear  to  Europe  that  that  is  our  view  and  that  we  are  not  going  back  on  it, 
then  all  the  other  problems  which  concern  us — the  problems  of  our  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  problems  of  agriculture,  the  problems  of  institutions — will 
become  much  easier  to  solve’.3 

In  practical  terms,  the  results  of  the  change  in  emphasis  in  British 
policy  were  modest.  There  was  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  activity  during  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  of  i960,  commencing  with  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Macmillan  and  Lord  Home  to  Bonn  in  August.  As  a  result  of  the  talks 
with  the  Federal  German  government,  a  start  was  made,  at  official  level, 
on  one  of  the  practical  problems  of  British  association  with  E.E.C.,  namely 

1  Economist,  31  December  i960,  pp.  1363-4. 

2  Commonwealth  Survey,  27  September  i960,  pp.  914-15. 

3  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Heath’s  speech  is  printed  in  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  & 
Unionist  Associations,  ygth  Annual  Conference — Scarborough  (London,  i960),  pp.  60-64. 
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the  free  entry  of  Commonwealth  products.1  Just  how  difficult  a  problem 
this  was,  was  shown  by  a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  finance  ministers 
in  London  on  20  and  2 1  September.  Mr.  Heath  endeavoured  to  discover 
what  Commonwealth  reactions  would  be  to  a  number  of  hypothetical 
‘arrangements’  between  the  Six  and  the  Seven  and  found  that  there  was 
strong,  and  universal,  opposition  to  any  further  erosion  of  Commonwealth 
preference.  It  was  reported  that,  when  the  British  government  suggested 
that  the  communique  of  the  meeting  should  include  a  sentence  to  the  effect 
that  the  Commonwealth  ‘recognised  the  need’  for  Britain  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  closer  association  with  western  Europe,  it  met  with  a  storm 
of  protest.  The  final  version  was  certainly  less  categorical.  The  ministers, 
it  ran,  ‘recognised  the  importance  of  political  and  economic  unity  in 
western  Europe’,  but  ‘it  was  accepted  that  in  any  negotiations  that  take 
place  the  essential  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  countries  should  be 
safeguarded  and  full  account  taken  of  the  continuing  importance  of  intra- 
Commonwealth  trade’.2  Some  Commonwealth  spokesmen  went  further. 
The  Canadian  finance  minister,  Mr.  Fleming,  said  in  London  on  22  Sep¬ 
tember  that  ‘if  there  is  going  to  be  any  tampering  with  the  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  Canadian  exports  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  we 
would  have  to  re-examine  the  terms  of  access  of  British  goods  to  the 
Canadian  market’.  Referring  to  negotiations  with  Europe,  Mr.  Fleming 
said :  ‘it  may  be  that  Britain  might  have  been  pleased  to  receive  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  Commonwealth  countries  on  discussions  which  they  might 
have  in  mind;  but  there  was  not  very  much  comfort  drawn  in  that 
respect’.3 

Further  stages  in  British  diplomatic  exchanges  with  the  Six  were  marked 
by  Mr.  Heath’s  visit  to  Rome  on  22  August  and  to  Paris  on  3  October. 
Mr.  Macmillan  and  Lord  Home  paid  an  official  visit  to  Italy,  which 
began  on  21  November.  No  startling  developments  were  reported  as  a 
result  of  these  visits,  which  were  merely  occasions  for  an  exchange  of  views. 
However,  they  served  a  useful  purpose  in  clearing  the  air  of  the  mutual 
recrimination  which  had  clouded  it  throughout  most  of  1959  and  i960. 
In  December  i960,  the  atmosphere  between  the  E.E.C.  and  the  E.F.T.A. 
was  undoubtedly  better  than  it  had  been  only  six  months  before. 

With  no  new  developments  occurring  in  relations  between  E.E.C.  and 
E.F.T.A.,  interest  tended  to  shift  to  what  was  happening  inside  these 
organizations.  The  last  six  months  of  i960  were  extremely  busy  ones  for 
E.E.C.,  with  activity  centring  upon  the  association  of  Greece,  General 
de  Gaulle’s  plans  for  political  co-operation  within  the  framework  of  the 
community,  and  a  common  agricultural  policy.  Greece  had  applied  to 

1  Times,  12  August  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  21,  22  September  i960;  Guardian,  22  September  i960. 

2  Times,  23  September  i960. 
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be  associated  with  E.E.C.  as  early  as  8  June  1959, 1  but  negotiations  did 
not  begin  in  earnest  until  March  i960.  Two  thorny  issues  were  markets 
for  Greek  agricultural  products — particularly  tobacco — and  financial  aid 
from  the  community  to  help  build  up  the  Greek  economy.  The  Greeks 
wanted  a  more  rapid  liberalization  of  trade  in  the  products  in  which  they 
were  competitive  than  in  those  in  which  they  were  not,  and  although,  in 
July,  the  Six  agreed  in  principle  to  an  accelerated  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
tobacco,  they  proposed  in  September  that  the  Rome  treaty  timetable 
should  be  adhered  to  for  two-thirds  of  the  trade  between  the  E.E.C.  and 
Greece.  As  far  as  financial  aid  was  concerned,  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Six  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  granted  but,  in 
September,  this  was  agreed  at  $150  million  over  five  years.  Meanwhile, 
other  difficulties  had  emerged.  By  October,  the  Greeks  were  asking  for 
tariff  quotas,  either  duty-free  or  at  reduced  rates,  for  a  number  of  goods 
which  Greece  imported  from  third  countries  and  also  that  the  safeguard 
clauses  in  the  association  agreement,  which  were  intended  to  guard  against 
markets  being  swamped  by  Greek  exports,  should  be  applied  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  and  not  over  the  community  as  a  whole,  as  stipulated  in 
the  Rome  treaty.  The  Six  decided  that  these  requests  were  unacceptable 
and  there  was  also  disagreement  about  the  role  of  Greece  in  deciding  upon 
the  common  policies  to  be  worked  out  by  the  E.E.C.  It  took  until  Decem¬ 
ber  for  the  Six  to  reach  an  agreed  policy  on  these  various  questions,  when 
further  talks  were  held  with  the  Greeks  in  Brussels.  According  to  M.  Rey, 
who  was  the  member  of  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  negotiations,  the 
Greeks  were  ‘unenthusiastic’  about  the  new  proposals  and  it  was  clear  that 
further  discussions  would  have  to  take  place  in  the  new  year.2 

General  de  Gaulle’s  revival  of  his  plans  for  political  co-operation  within 
the  framework  of  the  E.E.C.  was  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the 
‘summit’  conference.  It  was  in  his  broadcast  to  the  French  people  on  3 1  May, 
after  the  ‘summit’  debacle ,  that  he  first  mentioned  the  possibility  of  ‘an  im¬ 
posing  confederation’  in  western  Europe,  based  upon  ‘organized  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  states’ ,  although  he  refrained  from  going  into  details.3  M.  Debre 
was  hardly  more  explicit  when,  on  25  July,  he  told  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  need  ‘to  assure,  by  the  organized  co-operation  of  governments  .  .  . 
common  action  in  essential  fields’,  but  he  added  that  ‘initiatives  will  shortly 

1  As  over  half  of  Greece’s  exports  went  to  the  Six,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  attempt  to 
associate  with  them  rather  than  with  the  Seven. 

2  Cf.  J.  R.  Lambert,  ‘Greece  and  the  European  Economic  Community’,  The  World  Today, 
vol.  xvii  (1961),  pp.  142-9.  Turkey  had  also  applied  to  be  associated  with  the  E.E.C.  at  the  same 
time  as  Greece,  but  after  preliminary  talks  in  1959,  no  further  negotiations  took  place,  ‘the  E.E.C. 
Commission  no  doubt  being  fully  occupied  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks  preferring  to  see  what 
terms  the  latter  could  obtain’;  ibid.,  p.  148. 

3  P.E.P.,  France  and  the  European  Community  (London,  30  January  1961),  p.  9.  [This  useful 
collection  of  French  statements  on  European  policy  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  France  and  the 
European  Community.] 
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be  taken  in  this  connection’.1  This  statement  heralded  a  French  diplo¬ 
matic  offensive  in  favour  of  such  ‘organized  consultations’.  One  by  one, 
the  leaders  of  the  other  five  governments  of  the  community  were  invited  to 
Paris  to  discuss  the  matter  with  General  de  Gaulle.2 

By  far  the  most  authoritative  account  of  what  was  discussed  was  provided 
by  de  Gaulle  himself,  at  his  press  conference  on  5  September.  He  began 
by  outlining  his  concept  of  Europe  which,  although  the  term  was  never 
used,  was  clearly  that  of  /’ Europe  des  patries.  ‘The  constituent  states’  of 
Europe,  he  declared,  ‘.  .  .  are  the  only  entities  that  have  the  right  to  make 
decrees  and  the  authority  to  act.  To  imagine  that  we  can  create  effective 
means  of  action  .  .  .  above  and  beyond  the  member  states  is  nothing  but  an 
illusion.’  The  community’s  supranational  institutions  had  ‘technical 
value’,  but  no  political  authority,  and  their  limitations  had  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  coal  crisis,3  the  discussions  over  the  common  agricultural 
policy,  and  the  relations  between  E.E.C.  and  E.F.T.A.  They  were  useful 
in  helping  the  member  states  to  solve  problems  and  arrive  at  decisions, 
‘but  these  decisions  belong,  and  can  only  belong,  to  the  states,  and  they 
can  only  take  them  in  concert’.  France  proposed  ‘the  regular  co-operation 
of  the  states  of  western  Europe  ...  in  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  and 
defence  fields’.  This  would  require  ‘an  organized  and  regular  concert  of 
the  responsible  governments  coupled  with  the  work  of  specialized  bodies 
in  each  field  under  the  control  of  the  governments’.  This  also  meant 
‘regular  debates  in  an  assembly  composed  of  delegates  from  the  national 
parliaments’  and,  in  de  Gaulle’s  opinion,  ‘this  must  mean  the  holding 
of  a  European  referendum  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  give  the  start 
of  this  new  Europe  the  vital  element  of  popular  approval  and  par¬ 
ticipation’.4 

De  Gaulle’s  grand  design  for  a  ‘new  Europe’  was  vastly  different  from  that 
envisaged  by  the  drafters  of  the  Rome  treaty.  Here  was  no  ‘United  States 
of  Europe’,  but  almost  a  ‘Holy  Alliance’  between  heads  of  governments 


1  J.O.,  Debats,  Assemblee  Nationale,  25  July  i960,  p.  2205. 

2  The  timetable  of  the  visits  was  as  follows:  Adenauer  (Germany),  29-30  July;  De  Quay  and 
Luns  (Netherlands),  31  August;  Fanfani  and  Segni  (Italy),  3  September;  Eyskens  and  Wigny 
(Belgium),  13  September;  Werner  and  Schaus  (Luxembourg),  17  September. 

3  The  crisis  to  which  General  de  Gaulle  referred  had  taken  place  during  the  first  half  of  1 959, 
and  concerned  the  efforts  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  to 
combat  the  effects  of  the  heavy  fall  in  the  demand  for  coal  by  resorting  to  community-wide 
restriction  of  production  and  imports  as  permitted  by  the  Paris  treaty  (which  set  up  the  E.C.S.G.) 
in  conditions  of ‘manifest  crisis’.  Both  the  French  and  west  German  governments,  however,  took 
the  view  that  there  was  no  need  for  ‘supranational’  action  by  the  High  Authority  and  that  each 
country  could  take  the  necessary  steps  to  combat  the  crisis  individually.  After  months  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  the  E.C.S.C.  council  of  ministers  refused,  on  14  May,  to  authorize  the  High  Authority  to 
declare  a  state  of  ‘manifest  crisis’.  (The  High  Authority’s  own  detailed  and  fully  documented 
account  of  the  crisis  was  published:  C.E.G.A.,  Haute  Autorite,  Rapport  special  de  la  Haute  Autorite 
.  .  .  concernant  la  question  charbonniere,  31  janvier  au  13  mai  1939,  Luxembourg,  1959J 

4  France  and  the  European  Community,  pp.  10-11. 
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with  the  sanction  of  a  plebiscite,  but  with  no  direct  democratic  control. 
The  French  president’s  plans  were,  therefore,  bound  to  be  hotly  opposed 
by  the  more  devoted  ‘Europeans’.  They  were  rendered  equally  suspicious 
in  the  minds  of  the  other  governments  of  E.E.C.  by  the  fact  that  they 
coincided  with  a  fresh  attempt  by  de  Gaulle  to  reform  the  structure 
of  N.A.T.O.  in  the  direction  of  his  well-known  proposal  for  a  three- 
power  directorate.1  To  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch,  and  also  to  the  west 
Germans,  de  Gaulle’s  European  proposals  were  seen  as  a  possible  threat 
to  N.A.T.O.  M.  Wigny,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  gave  expression  to 
these  feelings  when  he  said  that,  although  there  was  a  need  to  reinforce 
political  collaboration  within  the  framework  of  E.E.C.,  ‘as  far  as  defence 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  see  how  the  continent  of  Europe  can  be  guaranteed 
against  an  invasion  without  the  Americans’,  and  he  added  that  methods 
for  ‘improved  consultation  and  co-operation’  must  be  found  ‘without 
creating  antagonism  with  regard  to  Britain  and  N.A.T.O.’.  The  Belgian 
government  believed  that  its  security  depended  upon  N.A.T.O.  and  it  had 
no  desire  to  weaken  the  alliance  by  creating  a  pressure-group,  or  even  a 
European  ‘third  force’  within  it.2  The  most  unreserved  support  for  General 
de  Gaulle’s  plans  came,  surprisingly  enough,  from  Luxembourg.  At  the 
end  of  the  talks  between  Werner,  Schaus,  and  de  Gaulle,  the  Luxembourg 
communique  stated  that  ‘the  French  government’s  intentions  take  account, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  European  and  national  preoccupations  of 
the  Luxembourg  government’.3 

It  seemed,  at  one  stage,  as  if  Dr.  Adenauer  had  been  won  over  to  General 
de  Gaulle’s  plans :  ‘Had  the  general’s  charm  worked  once  again?’,  Le  Monde 
asked  later.  If  it  had,  its  effects  soon  wore  off,  for  Dr.  Adenauer’s  cabinet 
and  party  colleagues  were  violently  opposed  to  the  proposals.  De  Gaulle’s 
proposal  for  a  ‘specialized  body’  working  in  the  economic  field  ‘under  the 
control  of  the  governments’  was  an  attempt  to  replace  the  E.E.C.  Com¬ 
mission.  The  ‘specialized  body’  on  defence  was  anti-American.  A  refer¬ 
endum  was  forbidden  under  the  Federal  German  constitution  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  revise  it  during  1961,  an  election  year.  The  government 
in  Bonn  sent  the  permanent  head  of  the  Federal  foreign  office  to  Paris  for 
a  fuller  explanation  of  French  policy  and,  as  it  was  not  completely 
reassured,  MM.  Debre  and  Couve  de  Murville  were  sent  to  Bonn  on  7 
October.  Their  talks  were  also  inconclusive,  but  it  was  apparently  decided 
to  hold  a  ‘summit’  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  six  E.E.C.  governments  in 
Paris  in  December  to  examine  de  Gaulle’s  proposals  at  the  highest  level.4 

1  For  de  Gaulle’s  N.A.T.O.  plans,  cf.  above,  p.  118. 

2  Le  Monde,  15  September  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  20  September  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  6  October  i960;  Guardian,  11  October  i960.  Of  course,  west  Germany’s  differences 
with  France  were  not  confined  to  the  latter’s  European  policy,  but  extended  to  its  N.A.T.O. 
policy  as  well;  cf.  above,  pp.  94-95. 
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On  31  October,  after  a  meeting  of  the  E.E.C.  foreign  ministers  in  Paris, 
it  was  officially  announced  that  this  ‘European  summit’  would  take  place 
on  5  December.  However,  the  whole  affair  ended  in  an  anti-climax,  for 
Dr.  Adenauer  fell  ill  at  the  last  moment  and  the  meeting  had  to  be  can¬ 
celled.  The  year  1961  began  with  the  E.E.C.  still  undecided  on  the  major 
issues  raised  by  the  French  proposals. 

Differences  over  a  common  agricultural  policy,  however,  had  to  be  re¬ 
solved  by  the  end  of  the  year.  After  an  inconclusive  meeting  of  the  council 
of  ministers  on  6  and  7  December,  Mr.  Luns,  the  acting  chairman,  declared : 
‘I  drew  my  colleagues’  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
conclusions  by  19  and  20  December,  for  the  whole  problem  of  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Rome  treaty  on  1  January  1961  is  linked  to  the 
solution  of  the  common  agricultural  policy.’1  The  Dutch  had  always 
insisted  that  acceleration  must  include  agriculture  and  were  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  withhold  their  consent  to  the  acceleration  beginning  on  1  January 
1961  unless  they  were  satisfied.  The  Commission’s  definitive  proposals  for 
a  common  agricultural  policy  were  ready  by  the  beginning  of  July2  and 
were  discussed  by  the  council  of  ministers  on  2 1  July.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  reach  agreement.  Bonn  took  particular 
objection  to  the  proposal  to  reduce  German  cereal  prices  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  common  price.  At  a  press  conference  after  the  council  meeting, 
Herr  Schwarz,  the  Federal  German  minister  of  agriculture,  frankly 
admitted  that  any  cut  in  cereal  prices  would  have  serious  political  reper¬ 
cussions.  With  the  elections  in  west  Germany  due  in  September  1961 
and  the  Christian  Democrat  party  heavily  dependent  upon  the  farm  vote, 
everyone  knew  what  he  meant.3  The  whole  problem  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  composed  of  civil  servants,  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
thrash  out  some  kind  of  agreement.  The  first  meeting  of  this  committee 
was  scheduled  to  take  place  in  September.4 

By  then,  the  west  German  farmers’  organization  had  made  known  its 
views  on  the  Commission’s  proposals  in  a  memorandum  to  Dr.  Adenauer 
on  2  August.  It  declared  that  the  liberalization  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  too  rapidly  and  that  the  most 
important  priority  was  to  harmonize  production  costs  within  E.E.C.  and 
get  rid  of  all  measures  which  hindered  free  competition.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  farmers  strongly  opposed  any  reduction  in  cereal 
prices  and  thought  that  the  Commission’s  proposals  for  maintaining 
agricultural  prices  were  an  insufficient  guarantee  of  farm  incomes.5  The 
Federal  German  government  accepted  the  farmers’  point  of  view  in  at 

1  Le  Monde,  9  December  i960. 

2  A  convenient  summary  of  the  Commission’s  proposals  may  be  found  in  P.E.P.,  Agriculture, 
the  Commonwealth  and  E.E.C.  (London,  10  July  1961),  pp.  5-19* 

3  N.T.  Times,  22  July  i960.  4  Le  Monde,  22  July  i960. 

5  Agriculture,  the  Commonwealth  and  E.E.C.,  pp.  19-20. 
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least  one  important  respect.  On  25  October,  Herr  Schwarz  told  Dr. 
Mansholt,  the  member  of  the  E.E.C.  Commission  responsible  for  agri¬ 
cultural  questions,  that  west  Germany  would  only  accept  agricultural 
acceleration  if  the  conditions  which  distorted  free  competition  were  elimin¬ 
ated  beforehand.  What  Herr  Schwarz  had  in  mind  were  the  differences 
in  market  organization  for  different  products  and  also  disguised  export 
subsidies  which  led  to  dumping.1 

Meeting  on  15  November  to  consider  the  special  committee’s  report,  the 
council  of  ministers  was  only  able  to  agree  on  the  broad  principles  of 
a  common  policy.  All  the  details  were  left  to  be  worked  out.  Besides  the 
question  of  the  distortion  of  competition,  another  difference  had  arisen. 
The  special  committee,  supported  by  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  had 
proposed  that,  during  the  transitional  stage,  variations  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  between  members  of  the  E.E.C.  should  be  equalized 
by  means  of  variable  levies2  and  that  there  should  be  no  other  form  of  pro¬ 
tection.  Belgium,  France,  and  west  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
that  this  would  provide  insufficient  protection  and  advocated  a  retention 
of  quotas  and  minimum  price  levels.3  When  the  council  met  again,  on 
6  and  7  December,  it  appeared  at  first  as  though  agreement  might  be 
reached.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  Federal  German  government 
had  informed  the  Commission  that  it  no  longer  insisted  upon  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  all  distortion  of  free  competition,  but  would  content  itself  with 
a  declaration  of  principle  from  all  the  E.E.C.  governments  that  such  dis¬ 
tortion,  particularly  in  the  field  of  dairy  products,  would  be  eliminated  and 
that  no  new  measures  would  be  introduced.4  But,  while  it  was  prepared 
to  show  flexibility  on  this  issue,  Bonn  resolutely  opposed  the  proposal  of 
the  Commission,  supported  by  France,  that  the  variable  levies  on  imports 
from  third  countries  should  come  into  force  immediately.  West  Ger¬ 
many  had  recently  signed  an  agricultural  trade  agreement  with  Denmark 
and  had  no  wish  to  jeopardize  this  source  of  supply.5  Meanwhile,  the 
divergences  over  internal  levies  continued. 

A  compromise  was  finally  reached,  as  the  result  of  a  French  initiative, 
on  20  December  after  seventeen  hours  of  discussion.  Levies  would  come 
into  force,  both  at  the  E.E.C.  frontier  and  between  the  member  states,  but 
not  until  after  the  harvest  of  1961-2.  As  a  concession  to  the  Dutch,  it  was 

1  Le  Monde,  28  October  i960. 

2  Variable  levies  operate  in  the  following  way:  if  country  A  produces  wheat  at,  say,  £30  a  ton 
and  country  B  at  £40,  when  a  ton  of  wheat  from  country  A  enters  country  B,  £10  is  levied  on  it  to 
bring  the  price  up  to  the  level  prevailing  in  country  B.  The  Commission  had  proposed  this 
system  for  imports  from  third  countries,  but  the  important  difference  in  its  application  between 
E.E.C.  and  third  countries  and  between  member  countries  of  the  E.E.C.  was  that,  in  the  second 
case,  the  prices  prevailing  in  each  country  would  be  deliberately  harmonized  so  that  the  levies 
would  eventually  disappear. 

3  Le  Monde,  16  November  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  9  December  i960;  L’  Annie  Politique,  i960,  p.  609. 


4  Ibid.,  2  December  i960. 
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agreed  that  these  levies  should  be  accorded  ‘priority’,  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tection,  over  quotas  and  minimum  price  levels,  although  no  one  was  quite 
sure  what  this  would  mean  in  practice.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  levies 
should  apply  initially  to  cereals,  pigmeat,  sugar,  eggs,  and  poultry  and 
that  the  Commission  should  present  detailed  proposals  for  the  first  two 
products  by  the  end  of  May  1961  and,  for  the  others,  by  the  end  of  July.1 
With  this  agreement,  the  Common  Market,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  collective  sigh  of  relief,  was  able  to  begin  the  acceleration  of  the  Rome 
treaty  timetable  as  planned.  But  it  was  a  patchwork  solution.  The  thorny 
problem  of  the  common  price  level,  for  example,  had  been  quietly  shelved. 
It  could  not  remain  so  indefinitely. 

E.F.T.A.’s  troubles,  in  contrast  to  those  of  E.E.C.,  seemed  relatively 
minor.  The  most  important  issue  during  the  last  half  of  i960  undoubtedly 
concerned  the  association  of  Finland.  Negotiations  for  an  association 
agreement  had  gone  on  since  the  establishment  of  E.F.T.A.  in  November 
1959  and  it  was  subsequently  disclosed  that  a  draft  agreement  had,  in 
fact,  been  ready  for  the  E.F.T.A.  council  meeting  in  Lisbon  in  May  i960.2 
However,  the  Finnish  government  was  unable  to  commit  itself  until  the 
Soviet  government  was  ready  to  give  the  transaction  its  blessing.  The  first 
sign  of  a  change  in  the  Russian  attitude  showed  itself  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Helsinki  from  2  to  4  September  for  the  Finnish 
president  Kekkonen’s  60th  birthday  celebrations.  The  communique, 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  referred  to  ‘a  thorough  exchange  of  views’ 
on  Finnish-Soviet  trade,  in  the  course  of  which  President  Kekkonen  had 
‘set  forth  the  considerations  of  the  Finnish  side  concerning  ways  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  commercial  and  economic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
in  connection  with  the  setting-up  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association’. 
Although  Khrushchev  had  repeated  the  Soviet  view  that  the  west  Euro¬ 
pean  trading  blocs  had  ‘political’  implications,  the  communique  reported 
that  the  Soviet  side  had  ‘noted  with  satisfaction  that  Finland  did  not  intend 
to  abandon  the  most  favoured  nation  principle  in  Soviet-Finnish  trade’ 
and,  ‘understanding  Finland’s  desire  to  remain  competitive  in  western 
markets,  was  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  Finnish  side  measures  designed 
to  maintain  and  further  expand  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Fin¬ 
land  in  the  event  of  Finland  liking  to  secure  a  special  trade  arrangement 
with  the  European  Free  Trade  Association’.  It  was  suggested  that  these 
negotiations  should  take  place  in  Moscow  in  the  second  half  of  November 
and  that  President  Kekkonen  should  himself  come  to  the  Russian  capital.3 

When  President  Kekkonen  visited  Moscow,  from  21  to  24  November, 
a  detailed  agreement  had  already  been  drawn  up  for  him  to  sign.  Its 
essence,  as  the  final  communique  of  the  visit  made  clear,  was  that,  in 

1  Le  Monde ,  22  December  i960.  2  Times,  26  November  i960. 

3  Soviet  News,  6  September  1 960. 
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associating  with  E.F.T.A.,  Finland  must  preserve  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union.1  There  was  considerable  speculation  as 
to  what  this  might  mean,  for  the  details  of  the  agreement  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  and  there  was  even  some  feeling  that  the  Finns  might  have  given 
too  much  away.  Thus  a  British  foreign  office  spokesman  said  on  25  Novem¬ 
ber  that  ‘while  E.F.T.A.  countries  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  enable 
Finland  to  become  associated  with  E.F.T.A.,  they  would  need  to  know 
the  details  of  any  Finno-Russian  agreement  before  they  could  judge 
whether  this  is  possible’.2  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  supporting  Finland’s  entry  into  E.F.T.A.  ‘whatever  there  is  in  the 
preference  agreement’.3  After  a  Finnish  delegation  had  toured  the  E.F.T.A. 
capitals  explaining  the  agreement,  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  Seven 
seemed  to  side  with  Britain.  As  the  Financial  Times  put  it,  ‘E.F.T.A. 
members  are  not  keen  to  throw  open  their  markets  to  Finland  for  the 
privilege  of  competing  with  Russia  in  the  Finnish  market’.4  At  an  E.F.T.A. 
meeting  in  Paris  on  12  December,  it  was  decided  that  further  examination 
of  the  situation  would  be  required  before  a  definite  decision  regarding 
Finland’s  association  could  be  reached.5 

There  had  been  a  similar  lack  of  unanimity  within  E.F.T.A.  concerning 
the  possible  acceleration  of  tariff  cuts.  It  had  been  agreed  at  Lisbon  in 
May  to  examine  this  question,  but  when  it  was  discussed  again  at  the 
council  meeting  on  11  and  12  October  in  Berne,  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  agreement.  The  highly  industrialized  members  of  the  association 
— Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden — wished  to  bring  the  10  per  cent 
tariff  cut  scheduled  for  1  January  1962  forward  to  1  January  1961.  But 
the  other  four  members  favoured  a  more  cautious  approach,  wishing  to 
see  how  their  less-industrialized  economies  stood  up  to  the  first  cut  of 
20  per  cent  before  committing  themselves  to  another.  The  ministers 
therefore  ‘concluded  that  too  little  time  had  elapsed  since  the  first  tariff 
reductions  on  1  July  for  them  to  make  any  modification  of  the  timetable  at 
this  time’.  However,  ‘they  resolved  to  re-examine  the  question  early  in  1 96 1  ’.6 

The  other  significant  economic  development  in  the  western  world — the 
establishment  of  the  O.E.C.D. — had,  ostensibly,  little  to  do  with  relations 
between  E.F.T.A.  and  E.E.C.,  but,  even  so,  the  question  managed  to  creep 
in.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  after  the  Paris  economic  conference  of  January 
i960,  a  group  of  four  ‘wise  men’  had  been  set  up  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  a  successor  organization  to  O.E.E.C.7  Their  report  was  issued  in  April, 

1  The  text  of  the  communique  is  printed  in  Soviet  News,  26  November  i960. 

2  Times,  26  November  i960.  3  Ibid.,  28  November  i960. 

4  Financial  Times,  12  December  i960.  s  Ibid.,  13  December  i960. 

6  The  text  of  the  Berne  communique  is  printed  in  E.F.T.A.  Bulletin,  November  i960,  pp.  9-10. 

Cf.  Financial  Times,  13  October  i960;  Guardian,  13  October  i960. 

7  The  four  ‘wise  men’  were  Mr.  Randolph  Burgess  (United  States),  M.  Bernard  Clappier 

(France),  Sir  Paul  Gore-Booth  (Britain),  and  Mr.  Xenophon  Zolotas  (Greece). 
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together  with  the  text  of  a  draft  convention.1  The  ‘wise  men’  proposed 
that  the  successor  oganization  should  be  known  as  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (O.E.C.D.)  and  should  consist 
of  the  18  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  plus  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
together  with  representatives  from  the  E.E.C.  Commission.  The  two  main 
functions  of  the  O.E.C.D.,  as  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  12  January, 
would  be  as  a  vehicle  for  joint  consultations  on  various  aspects  of  economic 
policy  and,  above  all,  as  a  channel  for  financial  aid  and  technical  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  role  of  the  new  organization  in  matters 
of  commercial  policy  was  glossed  over  in  the  report,  which  was  not 
surprising  considering  the  French  government’s  opposition  to  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  using  O.E.C.D.  as  a  ‘bridge’  between  E.E.C.  and  E.F.T.A.  It  was 
clear,  as  the  Financial  Times  pointed  out,2  that  the  ‘wise  men’  envisaged 
G.A.T.T.  rather  than  O.E.C.D.  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  European 
trade.  On  the  organizational  side,  the  secretary-general  was  to  have  more 
power  than  his  counterpart  in  O.E.E.C.,  but  the  rule  that  all  decisions 
must  be  taken  unanimously  remained. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  officials  from  all  the  governments 
involved  in  the  new  organization  should  meet  in  Paris  on  6  May  to  discuss 
the  ‘wise  men’s’  report,  but  the  meeting  was  postponed  upon  the  insistence 
of  some  of  the  smaller  members  of  E.F.T.A.,  notably  Switzerland  and 
Sweden,  to  give  them  more  time  to  study  the  report.  The  smaller  powers, 
it  was  reported,  feared  that  the  new  organization  might  be  no  more  than 
an  agreement  between  the  great  powers  which  would  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  they  had  enjoyed  in  O.E.E.C.3  The  Swiss  government  felt  so 
strongly  about  this  that  it  presented  a  set  of  counter-proposals  in  the  middle 
of  May.  These  included  the  suggestion  that  the  rules  of  O.E.E.C.  remain 
in  force  until  the  powers  and  duties  of  O.E.C.D.  had  been  fully  defined. 
The  ‘wise  men’  had  proposed  that  these  rules  should  lapse  immediately 
upon  the  signature  of  the  somewhat  vague  convention  which  they  had 
drafted.  The  Swiss  government  was  also  concerned  that  the  ‘wise  men’ 
had  largely  ignored  the  European  trade  problem  and  proposed  that  this 
should  definitely  come  within  the  purview  of  the  new  organization.  It 
further  proposed  that  the  E.F.T.A.  secretariat  should  be  represented  in 
O.E.C.D.  on  the  same  footing  as  the  E.E.C.  Commission.4  The  Swiss 
proposals  were  discussed  by  the  E.F.T.A.  council  in  Lisbon  on  19  May 
and,  although  the  British  government  took  the  view  that  sacrifices  were 
both  necessary  and  worthwhile  to  secure  United  States  membership  of 
O.E.C.D.,  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  organization’s  draft  convention 
would  have  to  be  more  specific  than  had  been  intended  by  the  ‘wise  men’, 

1  A  Remodelled  Economic  Organisation,  a  report  by  the  Group  of  Four  (O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  April  i960). 

2  Financial  Times,  21  April  i960.  3  Le  Monde,  6  May  i960. 

4  Financial  Times,  1 7  May  1 960. 
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particularly  in  relation  to  the  role  of  O.E.C.D.  in  trade  questions  and  the 
acceptance  of  existing  O.E.E.C.  commitments.1 

The  Swiss  proposals  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  officials,  which 
eventually  took  place  on  24  and  25  May,  and  then  by  a  working  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  to  report  to  a  full  ministerial  meeting  of  the  proposed 
O.E.C.D.  members  in  July.  Some  of  the  Swiss  government’s  points  were 
conceded  at  this  meeting,  which  took  place  in  Paris  from  21  to  23  July. 
Thus,  both  the  United  States  and  French  delegates  agreed  that  trade 
should  come  within  the  competence  of  the  O.E.C.D.,  although  their 
governments  had  previously  been  unwilling:  the  United  States  because  it 
wanted  to  see  O.E.C.D.  concentrate  on  important  long-term  issues,  such 
as  aid,  and  not  get  involved  in  the  European  trade  wrangle ;  and  the  French 
because  it  did  not  want  to  see  another  free  trade  area  scheme  creep  in 
through  the  back  door.  But  now  Mr.  Dillon  tabled  a  resolution,  which  was 
accepted,  establishing  a  trade  committee,  the  functions  of  which  would 
be:  ‘confrontation  of  .  .  .  general  trade  policies  and  practices’,  ‘examina¬ 
tion  of  specific  trade  problems  primarily  of  interest  to  members  and  their 
overseas  territories’,  and  ‘consideration  of  any  short  and  long-term  trade 
problems  currently  being  considered  by  the  committee  on  trade  problems 
established  by  the  ministerial  meeting  of  1 3- 1 4  J anuary  i960  which  remain 
outstanding’.2  This  last  item  was  an  obvious  reference  to  the  problem  of 
relations  between  E.E.G.  and  E.F.T.A.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
secretary-general  of  the  latter  should  take  part  in  the  work  of  O.E.C.D.3 

On  other  matters,  however,  the  Swiss  were  not  so  lucky.  They  continued 
to  press  for  a  closer  definition  of  the  trade  competence  of  O.E.C.D.  and  the 
continuance  ofO.E.E.C.’s  trade  liberalization  rules,  but  the  United  States, 
always  mindful  of  the  need  for  congressional  approval,  was  reluctant  to 
commit  itself  to  anything  too  precise.  It  was  finally  decided  that  O.E.E.C.’s 
trade  liberalization  code  should  not  apply  to  the  new  organization,4  and 
that  all  further  details,  including  the  question  of  what  other  O.E.E.C. 
rules  should  continue  to  apply  to  O.E.C.D.,  should  be  worked  out  by  a 
preparatory  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Thorkil  Kristen- 
sen,  the  Danish  secretary-general  of  O.E.E.C.,  who  was  also  designated 
as  secretary-general  of  the  new  organization.5 

The  United  States’  continued  reluctance  to  accept  firm  commitments 
and  safeguards  exasperated  the  smaller  powers.  Early  in  November,  the 
Swedish  delegate  to  O.E.E.C.  complained:  ‘we  do  not  want  the  Americans 
joining  to  entail  a  weakening  of  the  rules,  competences  and  obligations 
which  were  proved  effective  in  O.E.E.C.  If  the  boom  tails  off,  we  shall 

1  Times,  19,  20  May  i960. 

2  The  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  December  i960), 
pp.  103-4.  [This  useful  collection  of  documents  will  subsequently  be  referred  to  as  O.E.C.D.] 

3  O.E.C.D.,  p.  107.  4  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

5  Times,  22,  25  July  i960;  O.E.C.D.,  pp.  101-2. 
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need  these  rules  and  mutual  guarantees.  Up  to  now,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  Americans  are  not  able  to  accept  the  majority  of  these  rules. 
An  organisation  is  taking  shape  whose  members  will  be  comparatively 
little  bound  by  fixed  obligations.’1  The  United  States  would  only  go  so 
far  as  to  agree  that  members  should  ‘avoid  developments  which  might 
endanger  their  economies  or  those  of  other  countries’  and  ‘co-operate 
closely  and  where  appropriate  take  co-ordinated  action’.2  However,  since 
the  first  obligation  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  apply  import  restrictions  in  the  event  of  a  recession  or  a 
slump  and  the  second  at  least  gave  scope  for  further  discussion,  agreement 
was  finally  reached.  The  text  of  the  convention  was  signed,  and  the 
preparatory  committee’s  report3  approved,  at  a  ministerial  meeting  in 
Paris  on  14  December.  The  O.E.C.D.  was  expected  to  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  autumn  of  1961  after  the  convention  had  been  ratified  by  the 
various  members.  ‘The  step  we  are  now  taking’,  declared  Mr.  Dillon, 
‘.  .  .  signals  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  international  economic  co-operation 
and  growth.’4  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  was  scarcely  less  dramatic,  describing 
the  event  as  a  milestone,  not  only  in  Europe’s  internal  economic  relations, 
but  in  the  history  of  transatlantic  economic  co-operation.5  The  truth  of 
these  assertions  was  soon  to  be  put  to  the  test  by  the  vigorous  economic 
policies  of  the  incoming  president  of  the  United  States. 

1  Financial  Times,  io  November  i960. 

2  Cf.  articles  2  and  3  of  the  O.E.C.D.  convention.  The  text  of  the  convention  is  printed  in 
O.E.C.D.,  pp.  9-22,  together  with  the  supplementary  protocols. 

2  The  preparatory  committee’s  report  is  printed  in  O.E.C.D.,  pp.  25-83. 

4  The  text  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  2  January  1961,  pp.  9-1 1. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  15  December  i960. 
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In  the  Soviet  Union  the  year  1959  started  off  with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets. 
The  Twenty-First  Party  Congress,  which  opened  on  27  January,  was 
marked  by  a  sense  of  achievement  and  a  spirit  of  confidence  which  the 
launching  of  the  first  inter-planetary  rocket  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  underscore.  In  an  exuberant  opening  speech1 
Mr.  Khrushchev  promised  Russians  less  work,  more  food,  and  a  tax-free 
future,  in  which  they  would  beat  the  west  in  peaceful  competition.2  The 
new  seven-year  plan  for  1959-65,  which  the  congress  was  specifically 
convened  to  discuss,  was  presented  as  a  decisive  milestone  in  the  transition 
from  socialism  to  the  final  communist  stage  of  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  when  the  principle  ‘from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  needs’  would  govern  human  relations.  Khrushchev,  it  is 
true,  was  careful  to  emphasize  that  no  date  could  be  set  for  the  completion 
of  this  process  of  transition;3  but  the  four  main  aims  of  the  seven-year 
plan,  as  he  described  them,  were  impressive  enough.  They  would,  he 
predicted,  not  only  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  the  material  and 
technical  bases  of  communism,  but  would  also  strengthen  further  the 
economic  and  defensive  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  provide  for  the  fuller 
satisfaction  of  the  growing  material  and  spiritual  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  ultimately  enable  it  to  catch  up  with  and  surpass  the  leading 
capitalist  countries  in  per  capita  output.  ‘We  are  competing  with  America’, 
Khrushchev  said;  and  the  theme  of ‘challenge’ — ‘a  challenge  to  compete 
in  the  peaceful  development  of  our  economies  and  in  raising  the  people’s 
living  standards’ — figured  largely  in  his  speech.4  The  accent  of  the  plan 
was  on  peaceful  competition;  its  fulfilment,  he  predicted,  would  bring 

1  Printed  under  the  title  Target  Figures  for  the  Economic  Development  of  the  Soviet  Union ,  1959—1965, 
as  Soviet  Booklet,  No.  47  (London,  February  1959). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  January  1959. 

2  Target  Figures,  pp.  71-72.  ‘The  transition  from  Socialism  to  Communism  is  a  continuous 

process - It  is  not  as  if  at  some  given  time  we  shall  shut  one  door  and  announce:  “The  building 

of  Socialism  is  completed”,  and  open  another  door  with  the  announcement:  “We  are  now  in 
Communism”.  ...  To  pass  prematurely  to  distribution  according  to  needs — at  a  time  when  the 
economic  conditions  for  this  do  not,  as  yet,  exist,  when  we  have  not  yet  secured  an  abundance  of 
material  values  .  .  . — would  only  impair  the  work  of  building  Communism.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  with  the  present  level  of  production,  there  is  not  enough  of  the  good  things  of  life 
for  all,  and  we  cannot  as  yet  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  people.  .  .  .  “Equalitarian 
Communism”  would  only  eat  up  our  stock-piles,  make  extended  reproduction  impossible  and 
block  successful  expansion  of  the  economy.’ 

4  Ibidu  PP-  53,  73- 
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millions  of  new  adherents  to  socialism,  and  in  this  way,  the  forces  of  peace 
would  become  stronger  and  those  of  war  weaker.1 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new  plan  made,  in  the  words  of  The 
Economist ,  ca  staggering  impression’.  According  to  Izvestia,  it  had  ‘captured 
the  imagination  of  mankind’  and  ‘illuminated,  like  a  powerful  search¬ 
light,  the  perspectives  of  its  historical  development’.2  Khrushchev  himself 
cited  at  length  the  comments  of  the  western  press,  where  the  feasibility  of 
the  target  figures  was  generally  endorsed,  and  added,  not  without  justi¬ 
fication,  that  the  plan  had  ‘already  scored  its  initial  success  by  winning 
universal  international  recognition’.3  Even  in  those  quarters  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  write  off  the  new  programme  as  ‘reaching  for  the 
moon’,  it  was  admitted  that  its  fulfilment  would  make  the  Soviet  economy 
‘a  serious  rival  to  those  of  the  western  type’ — particularly  ‘in  the  struggle 
for  the  alignment  of  the  uncommitted  world’ — and  that  Khrushchev  had 
‘good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  rate’  of ‘industrial  progress’.4  Critics 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  statistics  (of  what  other  statistics  could  not  the  same 
be  said?)  were  not  altogether  reliable  indices;  that  the  new  target  figures 
represented  a  slowing  down  by  comparison  with  the  ambitious  sixth  five- 
year  plan,  which  had  manifestly  overtaxed  Soviet  resources  and  had  con¬ 
sequently  been  shelved;  and  that  the  unexpected  political  upheavals  that 
shook  Poland  and  Hungary  in  1956  had  deflected  Soviet  effort  in  so  far  as 
they  made  necessary  ‘the  better  part  of  $1,000  million  in  short-term 
credits  to  restore  stability  in  eastern  Europe’.5  Nevertheless  the  hard 
content  of  Khrushchev’s  speech  was  too  solidly  based  to  be  ignored.  Both 
in  respect  of ‘past  economic  achievements  ...  as  well  as  by  what  he  revealed 
of  his  economic  programme  for  the  seven  years  ahead’, 

he  had  an  impressive  story  to  tell.  In  the  1950’s  the  Soviet  record  of  industrial 
expansion,  scientific  advance  and  technological  accomplishment  had  been  a 
startling  one.  Even  in  agriculture,  where  the  Soviet  economic  system  had  been 
failing  badly,  Khrushchev’s  own  vigorous  leadership  had  at  last  added  a  credit¬ 
able  page  to  the  record  by  bringing  about  a  striking  expansion  of  output.  This 
background  of  fast  economic  growth  had  also  enabled  the  regime  to  let  the 
consumer  share  increasingly  in  the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  sacrifices.  .  .  .  More¬ 
over,  Khrushchev  had  taken  care  in  recent  years  to  channel  much  of  this 
improvement  selectively  into  the  worst  areas  of  Stalinist  neglect.  He  spear¬ 
headed  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  housing  problem.  His  minimum  wage  and 
pension  reforms  brought  some  badly  needed  relief  to  the  most  under-privileged 
groups  of  Soviet  society.6 

1  Ibid.,  p.  1 16:  ‘The  fulfilment  of  the  Seven  Year  Plan  will  raise  our  country  to  such  heights 
that  nobody  will  have  any  doubts  left  of  the  great  advantages  that  communism  possesses  over 
moribund  capitalism.’  Cf.  Guardian,  28  January  1 959- 

2  Cited  in  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  xxxvii  (1959),  P-  395- 

a  Target  Figures,  p.  53,  where  (p.  52)  the  verdict  of  The  Economist  is  also  cited. 

4  The  World  Today,  vol.  xv  (1959).  P-  5$;  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  xxxvii  (1959),  p.  4°6- 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  397-8 ;  The  World  Today,  vol.  xv,  p.  48.  6  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  394- 
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The  Twenty-First  Party  Congress  underscored  these  achievements.  In 
more  general  terms  its  significance  was  twofold.  Summoned  at  this  moment, 
three  years  after  the  famous  Twentieth  Party  Congress,  it  was  clearly 
intended  to  mark  the  surmounting  of  the  political  difficulties  which  that 
congress  had  ushered  in.  Looking  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past, 
its  purpose  was  to  provide  a  platform,  incentives,  and  a  target  for  the 
new  phase  which,  as  Khrushchev  viewed  the  situation,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  communist  world  were  now  poised  to  enter.  It  was  to  give  the 
ordinary  worker  an  assurance  of  better  things  to  come  within  a  measur¬ 
able  period,  in  terms  not  merely  of  material  benefits  but  also  of  political 
relaxation,  and  to  enlist  them  behind  the  government  for  one  further 
supreme  effort  on  the  way  to  a  true  equality  when  ‘society  will  provide 
more  facilities  for  each  of  its  members  from  birth  to  old  age’,  when  ‘many 
functions  of  our  government  agencies  will .  .  .  come  increasingly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  non-governmental  organisations’,  and  when  a  ‘highly 
mechanical  and  automated  industry’  will  allow  ‘ample  time  for  study,  art, 
literature,  sport’.1  Seen  from  the  first  point  of  view,  as  the  end  of  a  period, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress  was  intended  to 
register  three  things:  first,  the  consolidation  of  Khrushchev’s  own  position 
as  the  undoubted  leader  of  the  Soviet  nation;  secondly,  the  solution  of  the 
political  differences  within  the  communist  world  to  which  the  efflorescence 
of ‘national  communism’  in  1956  had  given  sudden  urgency;  and,  third, 
the  justification  of  the  policy,  with  which  Khrushchev  himself  was  so 
closely  identified,  of  peaceful  competition.  From  a  wider  point  of  view, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  declared  objects  of  the  new  seven- 
year  plan  were  achieved,  it  would  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  marking  not 
so  much  the  transition  from  one  stage  to  another  in  Khrushchev’s  career, 
but  as  the  end  of  the  forty  long  years  of  ‘war  communism’ — the  glaring 
social  deficiencies  of  which  Khrushchev  freely  admitted2 — and  a  far  more 
decisive  turning-point  in  the  history  of  communism  than  the  more  highly 
publicized  Twentieth  Party  Congress. 

‘The  Party’,  Khrushchev  asserted,3  ‘comes  to  its  Twenty-First  Congress 
more  solidly  united  around  its  Leninist  central  committee  than  ever 
before.’  By  and  large,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  question  this  judgement. 
The  ‘anti-party  group  of  Malenkov,  Kaganovich,  Molotov,  Bulganin  and 
Shepilov  ,  which  had  sought  to  prevent  ‘the  fulfilment  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Twentieth  Congress’  and  ‘to  divert  the  party  and  the  country’  from 
the  proclaimed  policy  of  peaceful  competition,  had  been  routed  without 
apparent  difficulty.  On  the  whole,  Khrushchev  was  justified  in  stating 
that  the  preceding  years  had  ‘shown  the  historical  importance  of  the  party 
congress  decisions’ — namely,  the  policy  of  relaxation,  greater  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  and  a  larger  measure  of  democratization — not  only  for  the  U.S.S.R., 

1  TarS<*  Figures,  pp.  75,  77.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  75-76.  3  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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but  also  for  the  majority  of  other  countries  in  the  communist  world.1  He 
himself  mentioned  with  pride  that  968,000  meetings  attended  by  over 
70  million  people  had  been  held  to  discuss  and  formulate  the  targets  for 
the  new  plan,  and  that  no  fewer  than  ‘4,672,000  comrades  spoke  at  these 
meetings,  tabling  criticisms,  additions  and  suggestions’.2  More  than  once 
he  emphasized  the  effects  of  the  changes  of  1956  in  introducing  ‘new 
personnel’,  transferring  ‘responsible  officials’  and  ‘executives’  from  the 
centre  ‘to  permanent  work  at  a  local  level’,  and  giving  ‘more  assistance  to 
the  trade  unions’.3  Furthermore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  similar  changes 
had  improved  the  spirit  in  most  of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  East 
Germany,  where  the  special  conditions  allowed  the  Stalinist  leadership 
to  keep  its  grip,  was  an  exception  ;4  but  even  in  Hungary,  it  was  becoming 
possible  for  Kadar — who  personally  was  an  anti-Stalinist,  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  revisionism5 — to  relax  the  repression  which  had  blotted  his 
reputation  down  to  the  announcement  of  Nagy’s  execution  in  June  1958, 
and  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal  course.6  Never¬ 
theless,  when  Khrushchev  claimed  that  ‘the  socialist  world’  was  now  ‘more 
united’  than  ‘ever  before’,  there  are  certain  reservations  which  affect  the 
picture.  In  the  first  place,  relations  with  Jugoslavia  were  still  strained, 
and  some  of  the  bitterest  passages  in  Khrushchev’s  speech  were  those  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  Jugoslav  leadership.7  Secondly,  there  was  the 
question  of  relations  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  Khrushchev  ridiculed 
rumours  of  ‘alleged  differences’  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  claimed  to  be  ‘in  full  and  complete  agreement’  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  ‘though  in  many  respects  its  methods  of  building 
socialism  do  not  resemble  our  own’.8  Nevertheless  the  enigma  of  Chinese 
policy  remained,  and  if,  as  many  observers  believed,9  Peking  was  less 
wedded  than  Moscow  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  competition — a  source  of 
difference  which,  naturally  enough,  was  passed  over  in  silence  in  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  speech — the  rift,  on  the  level  of  international  politics,  was  potenti¬ 
ally  serious.  ‘Our  Seven-Year  Plan’,  Khrushchev  proclaimed  with  obvious 
sincerity,  ‘is  the  most  convincing  proof  anyone  could  ask  for  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  desire  for  peace;  we  need  peace  and  we  strive  for  it  resolutely  and 
consistently’.10  But  what  if  China,  which  still  had  Chinese  territory  to 
recover,  thought  differently?  One  of  the  most  unexpected  passages  in 
Khrushchev’s  speech  was  that  in  which  he  proclaimed  that  ‘a  zone  of 
peace,  above  all  an  atom-free  zone,  can,  and  must,  be  created  in  the  Far 

1  Ibid.,  p.  1.  ,  2  Ibid.,  p.  13.. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  89-92;  at  the  same  time  he  emphasized  how  much  more  remained  to  be  done  in 

rooting  out  ‘all  elements  of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape’. 

4  Cf.  below,  p.  188.  5  Cf.  Purvey,  1 956-8,  p.  75. 

6  For  Hungary,  cf.  below,  pp.  189  sqq. 

7  Target  Figures,  pp.  67  sqq.,  114  sqq. ;  cf.  below,  p.  186. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  84.  9  Cf.  below,  p.  193.  10  Target  Figures,  p.  105. 
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East  and  the  entire  area  of  the  Pacific  ocean’.1  It  was  a  significant 
proposal;  but  the  west  noted  that  it  was  received  with  icy  silence  by  the 
communist  leaders  in  Peking.2 

The  new  Soviet  seven-year  plan,  it  was  said,3  did  not  ‘allow  for  an 
extension  of  economic  ties  with  the  outside  world  commensurate  with 
internal  developments’ ;  it  was  ‘the  work  of  men  who  think  in  terms  of 
domestic  production  rather  than  of  international  division  of  labour’,  and 
neither  appeared  to  allow  ‘for  the  expansion  of  east-west  trade’  nor  to  be 
‘co-ordinated  in  any  way  with  that  of  communist  China’.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  basis  of  this  criticism.  Perhaps  inevitably,  Khrushchev’s 
references  to  foreign  trade  were  a  good  deal  less  specific  than  his  target 
figures  for  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture;  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
emphasize  the  part  that  ‘international  division  of  labour’,  ‘specialisation 
and  co-operation’,  were  to  play  ‘in  the  economic  development  of  the 
socialist  camp’,  and  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  progress  of 
industrialization  in  the  communist  states  and  to  the  targets  which  they 
had  set  themselves.4  In  regard  to  east-west  trade,  on  the  other  hand, 
Khrushchev  specifically  drew  attention  to  its  expansion  ‘in  spite  of  all  the 
existing  obstructions’  and  predicted  that  ‘we  can  at  least  double  its 
volume’.5  Speaking  primarily  to  his  own  people,  Khrushchev  naturally 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  plan  for  the  Soviet  Union;  but  he 
returned  again  and  again  to  its  importance  for  ‘the  economic  development 
of  the  socialist  countries’  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  need  for  all  of  these 
countries  to  ‘unite  and  co-ordinate  their  productive  efforts’.6  Hence  it 
would  be  false  to  regard  the  plan  exclusively  from  a  Soviet  point  of  view ; 
in  conception  at  least,  its  benefits  were  meant  to  extend  to  the  whole 
communist  world. 

The  target  which  the  plan  set  was,  in  the  broadest  terms,  to  increase  the 
volume  of  gross  industrial  output  by  about  80  per  cent  over  the  1958  level.7 

1  Target  Figures,  p.  58. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  29  January  1959;  cf.  below,  p.  302. 

3  The  World  Today,  vol.  xv  (1959),  pp.  57-58. 

4  Target  Figures,  pp.  50-52 :  ‘In  1958,  industrial  output  in  the  socialist  countries  was  five  times 
that  of  1937.  Over  the  period  1950-58,  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  raised  its  industrial  output 
approximately  tenfold.  Compared  with  pre-war,  industrial  production  in  1958  increased  more 
than  450  per  cent  in  Poland,  230  per  cent  in  Czechoslovakia,  more  than  150  per  cent  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  nearly  300  per  cent  in  Rumania,  over  300  per  cent  in  Hungary, 
about  800  per  cent  in  Bulgaria,  and  1,700  per  cent  in  Albania.  The  Korean  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  increased  industrial  output  three  and  a  half  times  over,  compared  with  1949  .... 
The  republic  of  Czechoslovakia  intends  by  1 965  to  raise  industrial  output  90  to  95  per  cent  over 
1957,  and  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  80  per  cent  over  1958  .  .  .’. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  62 :  ‘In  spite  of  all  the  existing  obstructions,  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

capitalist  countries  of  Europe  and  America  almost  trebled  in  1 958,  as  compared  with  1 950  .  .  . 
we  can  at  least  double  its  volume.’  6  ibid.,  p.  51. 

7  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  plan  and  its  subsequent  development,  cf.  the  volumes  of  The 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  for  1959  and  i960,  and  The  Soviet  Seven  Tear  Plan  (Phoenix  House, 
London,  i960). 
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Although  this  represented  a  less  ambitious  annual  rate  of  growth  than  that 
envisaged  by  the  sixth  five-year  plan,1  it  still  aimed,  as  Khrushchev 
pointed  out,  to  achieve  as  much  in  the  next  seven  years  as  in  the  past 
twenty.  Striking  advances  were  forecast  for  all  sectors  of  the  economy: 
while  priority  continued  to  go  to  heavy  industry  with  an  expected  rise  in 
output  of  85-88  per  cent,  consumer  goods  and  agricultural  production 
were  planned  to  expand  by  62-65  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  respectively. 
At  the  same  time,  Khrushchev  promised  a  wide  range  of  welfare  benefits 
which  included  wage  increases,  the  abolition  of  income  tax,  a  shorter 
working  week,  and  a  large-scale  housing  drive.  The  industrial  programme, 
while  acting  once  again  as  the  mainstay  of  Soviet  power,  also  reflected  the 
more  sophisticated  needs  of  the  economy.2  In  the  first  place,  steel  output 
was  to  rise  from  55  to  86-91  million  tons,  and  as  a  measure  of  economy, 
the  accent  was  to  lie  more  on  the  reconstruction  of  existing  plants  than  on 
new  development.  Chemicals,  by  contrast,  were  to  be  established  on  an 
entirely  new  foundation,  backing  up  consumer  industries  with  synthetic 
materials  and  supplying  agriculture  with  artificial  fertilizers.  The  largest 
published  increase  in  state  industrial  investment  was  to  be  set  aside  for 
chemicals  and  their  output  was  expected  to  treble  in  seven  years.  At  the 
same  time,  oil  and  natural  gas  were  to  form  the  major  part  of  the  Soviet 
fuel  base,  supplanting  coal  at  an  increasing  rate,  while  over  40  per  cent 
of  capital  investment  had  been  earmarked  for  the  industrialization  of  the 
east.  But  the  most  important  development,  Khrushchev  insisted,  would 
be  the  widespread  process  of  ‘comprehensive  mechanisation  and  automa¬ 
tion  of  production  processes  and  specialisation  and  co-ordination  in  all 
branches  of  the  national  economy’,  so  as  to  economize  on  production 
costs  at  the  same  time  as  stepping  up  productivity. 

Consumer  goods  and  agriculture,  according  to  Khrushchev,  would  also 
fare  impressively.  Although  the  production  of  clothes,  foodstuffs,  and 
consumer  durables  was  still  to  lag  behind  industrial  output,  some  large 
absolute  increases  were  planned,  and  the  Soviet  leader  made  it  clear  that 
‘the  light  and  food  industries  must  considerably  extend  the  assortment 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their  products’.3  Turning  to  agriculture, 
Khrushchev  was  understandably  expansive.4  The  relative  success  of  the 
past  five  years,  culminating  in  the  record  harvest  of  1958,  was  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  due  to  his  own  policies;  the  years  ahead  were  to  be 
a  further  vindication  of  them,  the  time  when  Soviet  agriculture  would 
begin  to  challenge  its  American  rival.  The  average  annual  increase  in 
output  between  1959  and  1965 — 7-8  per  cent — was  well  below  the  11  per 
cent  aimed  at  in  the  old  plan,  but  nevertheless,  as  Khrushchev  claimed, 
was  6  per  cent  faster  than  the  American  rate.  Grain  and  meat  targets 

1  8-6  per  cent  as  against  10-5  per  cent.  2  Target  Figures,  pp.  16-23. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  20-21.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  23-26. 
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had  been  similarly  scaled  down  to  164—180  and  16  million  tons  respec¬ 
tively,  yet  Khrushchev  still  felt  able  to  boast  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
‘considerably  surpass’  the  United  States  in  animal  produce  per  capita 
‘within  the  next  few  years’.  Grain  output  would  continue  to  expand  but 
with  less  emphasis  on  developing  new  areas  like  the  virgin  lands  and  more 
on  intensive  cultivation;  former  grain  areas  such  as  the  Ukraine  and  the 
north  Caucasus  were  to  turn  to  the  production  of  livestock  and  industrial 
crops.  As  in  industry,  the  main  problem  was  to  raise  productivity  and  cut 
costs,  and  over  a  million  tractors  and  400,000  combines  were  promised  to 
back  up  the  huge  labour  force  on  the  farms. 

Not  surprisingly,  perhaps,  it  was  the  unprecedented  welfare  programme 
which  attracted  most  attention.1  Apart  from  the  welcome  news  of  more 
and  better  consumer  goods,  Khrushchev  had  several  other  benefits  in 
store.  In  the  first  place,  ‘a  marked  increase’  in  real  incomes  was  forecast, 
including  an  almost  doubled  minimum  wage  for  low-paid  workers.  This 
was  to  be  enhanced  by  the  abolition  of  income  tax,  which,  as  the  Soviet 
premier  remarked,  accounted  for  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  state  revenue. 
In  addition,  the  working  week  for  factory  and  office  workers  was  to  be 
progressively  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  40  hours  by  1962  and  then  to  35 
hours  starting  from  1964.  Equally  important  to  his  audience  at  the  con¬ 
gress  was  the  assurance  that  15  million  flats  were  to  be  built  by  1965  ‘so 
as  to  provide’ — ultimately — ‘a  separate  flat  for  each  family’.  The  building 
industry  itself  would  continue  to  be  improved  by  ‘the  further  extensive 
application  of  industrial  methods’ ;  almost  twice  the  capital  investment  of 
the  previous  seven  years  would  be  allocated  to  it. 

The  sum  of  these  bold  claims  made  the  new  plan  an  impressive  docu¬ 
ment,  but  how  much  of  it  was  feasible?  In  Khrushchev’s  words,  the  plan 
had  been  drawn  up  ‘in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  carried  out  without 
overstrain’2  and  the  scaling-down  of  many  of  the  previous  plan  targets 
bore  out  this  assertion  to  some  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant 
references  in  the  report  to  the  need  for  thrift  in  every  sector  suggested  that 
in  his  impatience  to  catch  up  with  the  west  on  all  economic  fronts — and 
in  particular  by  his  commitment  to  much  higher  living  standards — - 
Khrushchev  may  have  compelled  his  planners  to  make  too  many  con¬ 
flicting  demands  on  Soviet  resources.  The  key  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
plan,  as  Khrushchev  himself  emphasized,  was  ‘higher  productivity  of 
social  labour’,  but  the  planned  increases  in  most  sectors  (50  per  cent  in 
industry,  60-65  Per  cent  on  the  state  farms,  100  per  cent  on  the  collectives, 
and  60-65  Per  cent  for  building)  seemed  extremely  high  in  view  of  existing 
circumstances.  The  most  important  brake  on  development  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  but  severe  labour  shortage,  the  aftermath  of  the  low  war-time 
birth-rate,  which  was  just  beginning  to  take  effect.  This  made  it  seem 
1  Target  Figures,  pp.  34-39.  2  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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unlikely  that  even  the  relatively  modest  expectation  of  a  further  1 2  million 
workers  for  the  state  labour  force  would  be  met  by  1965,  and  in  some  ways 
the  plan  tended  to  aggravate  the  situation.  Thus  the  diversion  of  resources 
to  the  housing  drive  constituted  a  serious  drain  on  industrial  productivity 
and  the  proposed  reduction  in  working  hours  meant  that  output  per  man¬ 
hour  in  industry  would  have  to  go  up  by  more  than  half  if  the  planned  80 
per  cent  increase  were  to  be  realized.1  Faced  with  this  formidable  task,  the 
planners  had  made  strenuous  efforts,  on  the  one  hand  to  expand  the  labour 
force  and  on  the  other  to  speed  up  the  process  of  mechanization  and 
automation  which  Khrushchev  had  mentioned  earlier  in  his  report.  In  the 
latter  field,  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  engineering  industry,  but  the 
investment  allotted  to  engineering  did  not  seem  adequate  to  meet  the  huge 
demands  for  new  equipment  foreseen  in  the  plan.  The  labour  problems 
had  been  attacked  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  higher  minimum 
wage  and  a  postponement  of  pension  increases  until  1963  (the  last  of 
the  ‘lean’  years)  were  both  incentives  to  industrial  labour  recruitment. 
Secondly,  the  recent  educational  reform,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  plan,2 
by  making  provision  for  school-leaving  at  the  age  of  15  and  by  stimulating 
industrial  training  for  those  who  stayed  on,  aimed  partly  to  guarantee 
a  higher  intake  of  young  workers  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Moreover, 
by  1965  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  Khrushchev,  would  be  able  to 
count  on  more  than  4  million  ‘specialists  with  a  higher  education’,  an 
impressive  figure  by  western  standards.3 

Altogether,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  new  plan  stood  a  reasonably  good 
chance  of  fulfilment  on  the  industrial  if  not  on  the  agricultural  side.  The 
successes  of  Soviet  farming  in  the  period  1953-8  had  to  be  balanced 
against  its  traditional  vicissitudes,  and  if  Khrushchev’s  reforms  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  great  opportunity  for  improvement,  there  was  even  greater  scope, 
as  the  targets  for  productivity  showed.  It  was  here  that  the  Soviet  claim 
to  surpass  the  west  seemed  illusory :  with  a  labour  force  eight  times  that  of 
the  United  States,  Soviet  agriculture  lagged  far  behind  in  almost  every 
product,  and  while  large  absolute  increases  in  output  were  possible  by 
1965,  an  approach  to  American  levels  still  lay  in  the  distant  future.  The 
outlook  for  industry  seemed  more  promising:  although  certain  branches, 
such  as  engineering,  might  fall  short  of  their  targets  because  of  inadequate 
investment,  and  the  new  chemical  industry  would  take  more  than  seven 
years  to  make  its  full  impact,  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
planned  figure  for  gross  output  should  not  be  reached.  Moreover,  for  the 
first  time  in  Soviet  economic  planning,  the  workers  had  been  offered 

1  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  401. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  reform  is  in  Soviet  News,  31  December  1958  and  2  January  1959. 

3  Cf.  Target  Figures,  p.  44.  ‘The  enrolment  at  Soviet  institutions  of  higher  education  is 
approximately  four  times  that  of  Britain,  France,  Western  Germany,  and  Italy  taken  together’; 
ibid.,  p.  9. 
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attractive  incentives  to  give  of  their  best.  In  short,  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  set  to  make  a  striking  advance,  and  the  plan  presented  a  challenge 
which  the  west  could  not  afford  to  ignore.  While  western  commentators 
could  safely  discount  Khrushchev’s  confident  assertion  that  the  Soviet 
people  would  by  1970  have  overtaken  the  United  States  in  both  over¬ 
all  and  per  capita  output,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  gap  was  ‘steadily 
narrowing’.1  In  the  context  of  ‘peaceful  competition’  between  east  and 
west,  the  seven-year  plan  was  a  potentially  formidable  weapon,  and 
Khrushchev  evidently  hoped  that  the  comparison  between  the  one  side 
poised  to  enter  a  new  phase  of  expansion  and  the  other  struggling  out  of 
a  recession  would  not  be  lost  on  the  uncommitted  nations.  At  this  stage,  it 
was  too  early  to  foresee  the  western  response,  but  Khrushchev  had  clearly 
made  an  excellent  opening  by  placing  his  opponents  on  the  defensive. 

A  great  deal  hung,  of  course,  on  the  way  the  plan  worked  out.  On  the 
whole  in  its  first  two  years  it  could  be  said  to  have  made  a  good  start, 
although  agriculture  fared  poorly  by  comparison  with  industry.  The  22 
per  cent  increase  in  gross  industrial  output  claimed  by  the  official  figures 
represented  an  overfulfilment  of  4  per  cent  or  11,300  million  roubles’ 
worth  of  industrial  goods.2  It  had  been  clear  early  in  1 959  that  Khrushchev 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  planned  rate  of  development,  and  the  opening 
phase  of  the  plan  saw  another  flare-up  in  the  perennial  quarrel  between 
the  party  and  industrial  management  over  methods  of  raising  output. 
After  the  first  exchange  of  views  in  the  summer  of  1959  the  party  was 
reported  to  have  been  forced  to  retreat  and  withdraw  a  proclamation  that 
the  plan  would  be  fulfilled  a  whole  year  ahead  of  schedule.  In  the 
managers’  view,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  higher  output  lay  in  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  investment  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  state  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  Gosplan.  Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  the  blame 
squarely  at  the  managers’  door,  attacking  their  ‘technical  conservatism’ 
in  detail  in  the  course  of  a  mordant  and  highly  entertaining  speech.3  At 
first,  the  party’s  policy  was  to  tighten  its  supervision  of  industry;  but  the 
following  year  this  changed — illogically  perhaps  in  a  society  which  claimed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  communism — to  one  of  ‘greater  economic  incentives 
to  modernisation  and  automation’  which  included  a  bonus  system  for 
workers  on  new  machinery.4 

The  party  leadership  seemed  equally  anxious  to  make  good  the  promises 
given  to  the  Soviet  consumer.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  output 

1  Cf.  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  395-6. 

2  The  official  preliminary  estimates  of  output  in  1959  and  i960  are  in  Soviet  News,  27  January 
i960  and  2  February  1961. 

3  For  the  full  text,  cf.  Soviet  News,  9  July  1959.  Not  the  least  amusing  case  of  incompetence 
which  Khrushchev  revealed  was  that  of  factories  ‘making  candelabras  weighing  hundredweights 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  plan’.  This  from  a  country  which  was  shortly  to  land  a  rocket  on  the  moon! 

4  Cf.  Soviet  News,  23  July  1959  and  28  July  i960. 
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of  consumer  goods  in  1959-60  had  outstripped  the  plan  targets,  but 
additional  measures  such  as  the  introduction  of  hire-purchase  in  the 
autumn  of  1959  and  a  decree  ordering  improvements  in  the  variety  and 
quality  of  household  articles  showed  that  the  hierarchy  was  not  thinking 
solely  in  terms  of  higher  production.1  These  steps  were  followed  by  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  the  spring  of  i960  at  which 
Khrushchev  inaugurated  the  programmes  of  tax  abolition  and  shorter 
working  hours  outlined  the  previous  year,  and  also  announced  the  forth¬ 
coming  revaluation  of  the  rouble.2  On  the  face  of  it,  the  overall  progress 
of  the  plan  so  far  had  sustained  the  confident  expectations  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Congress,  but  Khrushchev’s  exuberance  on  the  eve  of  the  summit 
meeting  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  Soviet  agriculture,  on  which  so 
much  else  depended,  was  making  slow  headway.  While  some  of  the  dis¬ 
appointments  were  due  to  two  mediocre  harvests,  a  natural  set-back  after 
the  annus  mirabilis  of  1958,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  still  appeared  to 
be  the  human  factor — a  problem  graphically  illustrated  by  the  widely 
publicized  incident  involving  the  loss  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
grain  harvest  in  Kazakhstan  in  1959. 3  This  minor  disaster  threw  into 
relief  the  desperate  shortage  of  skilled  farmworkers  in  the  virgin  lands, 
itself  in  part  at  least  a  consequence  of  another  problem — -the  bleak  living 
conditions  they  had  found  there.  It  was  no  doubt  partly  in  an  attempt  to 
ease  the  first  problem  that  Khrushchev  announced  the  demobilization  of 
more  than  one  million  men  from  the  armed  forces  in  January  i960;4  the 
second  he  apparently  hoped  to  meet  by  reviving  a  version  of  his  scheme 
for  ‘agrotowns’  where  rural  workers  could  live  in  urban  comfort.5  But  both 
these  measures  would  need  time  to  take  effect,  and  when  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  met  to  conduct  its  annual  review  of  agriculture  early  in  1961,  it  was 
confronted  with  a  picture  of  near  stagnation.  While  gross  grain  output  for 
i960  was  up  on  1959,  it  still  lagged  far  behind  the  planned  figure,  and 
both  meat  and  dairy  produce  had  made  slower  progress  than  anticipated.6 


1  Ibid.,  20  August  and  20  October  1959. 

2  Cf.  Special  Supplement  to  Soviet  Weekly,  5  May  i960.  Under  the  revaluation  10  ‘old’  roubles 
became  1  ‘new’  rouble,  with  effect  from  1961.  Like  the  French  currency  reform  of  1959,  the 
Soviet  revaluation  appears  to  have  had  two  main  purposes:  first,  to  provide  the  psychological 
benefits  of  a  ‘heavy’  currency,  and  secondly  to  simplify  accounting. 

3  Vast  amounts  of  grain  were  said  to  have  been  left  to  rot  in  the  fields  for  lack  of  men  to  drive 

the  combines.  Khrushchev’s  lieutenant,  Belyayev,  took  the  blame;  in  May  i960,  as  part  of  a 
general  reshuffle,  both  he  and  Kirichenko  lost  their  places  on  the  central  committee  presidium; 
cf.  Soviet  News,  5  May  i960.  4  Ibid.,  ^January  i960.  5  Ibid.,  10  June  i960. 

6  The  comparison  between  official  production  figures  for  1958  and  i960  (in  millions  of  tons) 
is  as  follows: 


1953 

i960 

1965  target 

Grain 

141 

132 

164-80 

Meat 

77 

87 

16 

Milk 

588 

61-5 

1 00- 1 05 

C  1446 


Source:  Economist,  28  January  1961,  p.  364. 
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Moreover,  the  comparison  with  industry  was  acutely  embarrassing  for 
Soviet  farming.  Whereas  industry  had  increased  output  in  spite  of  the  first 
cut  in  man-hours,  agriculture,  employing  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  labour 
force,  was  consistently  falling  short  of  its  targets.  As  the  Soviet  Union  en¬ 
tered  the  third  year  of  the  plan,  the  prospect  of  overtaking  America  within 
the  current  decade  or  beyond  it  seemed  doomed,  so  long  as  agriculture 
remained  the  weak  link  in  the  Soviet  economy. 


Soviet  economic  foreign  policy  after  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress 

If  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  the  internal  development  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  also  opened  a 
fresh  campaign  for  ‘peaceful  coexistence’  between  east  and  west.  In  doing 
so,  the  congress  identified  itself  with  the  policy  trends  formulated  by  its 
predecessor  in  1956  but  subdued,  if  not  broken,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
years  between.  But  while  Soviet  energies  in  the  intervening  period  had  to 
a  great  extent  been  taken  up  with  the  restoration  of  bloc  solidarity,  with 
the  internal  struggle  for  leadership  between  Khrushchev  and  his  critics, 
and  with  the  need  to  reshape  the  sixth  five-year  plan,  the  successes  of  the 
space  programme  had  also  served  to  place  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  new  position 
of  strength.  With  the  completion  of  the  seven-year  plan  in  November  1 958 
and  with  the  crises  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East  apparently  over,  the  Soviet 
leadership  had  many  incentives  to  amplify  the  classic  themes  of  coexistence. 
For  this  the  congress  supplied  an  ideal  platform  and  from  an  international 
point  of  view  it  gave  perhaps  the  most  complete  expression  so  far  to  the 
Soviet  argument  that  east-west  relations  must  be  taken  off  a  cold-war 
footing  and  shifted  on  to  the  plane  of  economic  competition.  This,  so 
Khrushchev  asserted,  was  now  entering  a  decisive  stage  in  which  the  plan 
was  allotted  the  major  role  in  giving  ‘peace  a  decisive  advantage  in  the 
international  balance  of  forces’.1  It  was  clear,  however,  as  Khrushchev 
himself  acknowledged,  that  no  lasting  detente  could  be  achieved  without  a 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  cold-war  problems  of  European  security  and 
disarmament.  Negotiations  over  both  issues  had  long  been  in  abeyance, 
the  former  since  November  1955,  the  latter  since  the  autumn  of  1957,  but 
there  were  indications  at  the  beginning  of  1959  of  a  change  of  tactics  on 
the  Soviet  part.  The  Twentieth  Party  Congress  had  met  too  soon  after 
the  failure  of  the  Geneva  conferences  for  it  to  be  opportune  to  revive  the 
issue  of  Germany,  but  the  Twenty-First  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
timed  to  coincide  with  new  Soviet  initiatives  in  this  field.  Mikoyan,  in  his 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  January,  had  taken  every  opportunity  to 
present  the  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  west  back 


1  Target  Figures,  p.  54. 
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to  the  conference  table,  preferably  at  a  summit  level,1  and  Khrushchev  in 
his  speech  to  the  delegates  reiterated  the  Soviet  readiness  to  negotiate, 
reinforcing  it  with  appeals  for  fuller  east-west  trade  and  for  a  break  in  the 
disarmament  deadlock.2 

Taken  together,  the  presentation  of  the  new  plan  and  the  approach  to 
the  west  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  more  hopeful  phase  in  east-west 
relations.  It  was  the  latter,  however,  which  monopolized  public  attention 
in  the  year  that  followed,  and  after  the  immediate  impact  of  the  plan  had 
made  itself  felt,  its  subsequent  development  tended  to  attract  comparatively 
little  notice.  Yet  the  ultimate  communist  objective  as  outlined  by  the 
congress — ‘to  tip  the  scales  in  world  production  in  favour  of  the  socialist 
system’ — presented  the  west  with  a  challenge  perhaps  more  fundamental 
than  the  political  and  military  manoeuvres  of  the  cold  war.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  new  Soviet  plan  was  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  communist  effort, 
and  its  early  progress  has  already  been  examined.  But  a  great  deal  also 
depended  on  Soviet  success  in  mobilizing  the  economic  resources  of  the 
communist  bloc  as  a  whole,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  winning  the  favour 
of  the  former  colonial  territories  of  the  world,  principally  through  the 
medium  of  trade  and  aid.  It  is  to  these  aspects  of  Soviet  policy  that  we  now 
turn. 

The  Soviet  drive  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  expanded  noticeably  in  1959  and  i960,  and  was  facilitated  in  the 
second  half  of  i960  by  the  conflict  in  the  Congo,  the  crisis  in  Cuba,  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Laos,  and  the  achievement  of  independence  by 
seventeen  African  states.  During  the  five  years  1954-8,  the  communist 
bloc,  according  to  one  estimate,  had  offered  economic  aid  to  these  countries 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,600  million.3  In  1959  and  i960,  with  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  many  new  credit  agreements,  the  total  of  economic  aid  commit¬ 
ments  reached  almost  $2,100  million,  of  which,  however,  only  $340  million 
was  believed  to  have  been  disbursed.4  At  the  same  time — since  Soviet 
credits  were  almost  invariably  offered  as  part  of  a  trade  agreement — it 
followed  that  bloc  trade  with  the  underdeveloped  areas  showed  some 
significant  increases,  although  it  still  represented  a  very  small  percentage 
of  total  turnover  (and  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  the  turnover  of  re¬ 
cipient  countries,  as  the  following  table  shows)  .5 

1  Soviet  News,  19  January  1959,  p.  52.  2  Target  Figures,  p.  60. 

s  Statement  by  Under-Secretary  Dillon  to  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee,  21  January 
1959;  text  in  D.S.B.,  9  February  1959.  A  breakdown  of  this  total  is  available  on  p.  766  of  United 
States’-Latin  American  Relations.  A  compilation  of  Studies  (U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Sub-committee  on  American  Republics’  Affairs,  Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  i960).  . 

4  The  Flow  of  Financial  Resources  to  Countries  in  the  course  of  Economic  Development  (Paris,  O.E.C.D., 
February  1962),  p.  12. 

s  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  i960,  ch.  v,  p.  10.  Section  2  of  this  chapter  and  Section  3  of  the 
Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  vol.  13,  no.  1,  deal  at  some  length  with  the  bloc’s  foreign  trade  in  this 
period. 
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Trade  with  less-developed  countries ,  1957-9 


Soviet  Union 

East  Europe a 

Total 

Annual  average  in  $  m. : 

Imports 

416 

405 

821 

Exports 

273 

546 

819 

Percentage  of  total : 

Imports 

9‘3 

6-6 

7-8 

Exports 

5-8 

90 

76 

Percentage  of  equivalent  total  trade 
of  less-developed  countries  :b 

Imports 

i-6 

i-5 

3’1 

Exports 

o-9 

i-9 

2*8 

a  Excluding  Albania. 

b  Approximately. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  communist  trade  offensive 
was  the  series  of  agreements  with  Cuba,  inaugurated  by  Mikoyan’s  visit 
to  Havana  in  February  i960,  which  took  swift  advantage  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  Cuban-American  relations  to  give  the  bloc  its  largest  economic 
foothold  in  the  western  hemisphere.1  In  all,  credits  amounting  to  more 
than  $200  million  were  extended  to  the  Cuban  regime,2  mostly  to  assist 
its  industrial  programme:  56  new  factories,  including  a  steel  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  one  million  tons  a  year,  were  said  to  have  been  promised  under 
agreements  published  in  the  summer.3  In  addition,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China  guaranteed  to  take  one  million  and  half  a  million  tons  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  annual  sugar  crop  over  the  years  1960-4  (at  less  than  the 
market  price),  thus  partly  offsetting  the  anticipated  reduction  in  the 
United  States  quotas;  in  part  payment  Cuba  agreed  to  accept  substantial 
shipments  of  Soviet  crude  oil.4  Commercial  agreements  were  also  signed 
with  east  Germany,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  and  by  December 
when  the  head  of  the  national  bank  of  Cuba,  Guevara,  returned  from  an 
urgent  visit  to  the  communist  bloc  prompted  by  the  American  embargo 
on  exports  to  the  island,  the  Cuban  economy  had  become  heavily  depen¬ 
dent  on  communist  support.  To  make  matters  worse  for  many  Americans, 
Cuba  had  not  only  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(broken  off  by  Batista  in  1952)  but  had  become  the  first  state  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  give  full  diplomatic  recognition  to  Peking.  Moreover,  although 
Soviet  approaches  to  Mexico  and  Colombia  for  closer  trading  relations 
seemed  to  have  met  with  little  response,  the  conclusion  of  a  three-year 
trade  agreement  with  Brazil  worth  $214  million  and  an  extension  of  the 

1  Cf.  also  below,  pp.  489-90. 

2  $100  million  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  $60  million  (interest  free)  from  China,  $40  million  from 
Czechoslovakia,  and  $8  million  from  Hungary. 

3  Cf.  Times,  18  July  i960. 

4  Cf.  Soviet  News,  20  June  i960,  and  N.T.  Times,  24  July  i960.  China  had  already  bought 
1 30,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  under  agreements  reached  earlier  in  the  year. 
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$100  million  credit  accepted  by  Argentina  in  1958  were  further  incursions 
into  hitherto  exclusively  United  States’  territory.1  At  the  close  of  i960,  the 
United  States  appeared  to  have  lost  an  important  round  in  the  east-west 
competition  on  its  own  doorstep. 

In  Africa  Soviet  aid  continued  to  be  channelled  mainly  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  in  spite  of  the  interest  shown  in  Nasser’s  rival,  Iraq.  The 
Iraqi  republic  was  undoubtedly  the  most  highly  favoured  newcomer  to  the 
circle  of  Soviet  clients,  receiving  credits  from  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Czechoslovakia  totalling  $225  million,  mainly  for  the  construction  of 
engineering  and  chemical  plants  and  irrigation  works.  As  with  Cuba, 
fully  equipped  factories  were  to  be  supplied  by  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  east  Germany,  and  China  too  was  reported  to  have  arranged  a  barter 
agreement  with  Baghdad,  exchanging  clothing  for  dates.  The  U.A.R., 
however,  in  spite  of  the  heated  exchanges  over  Iraq  during  the  early 
months  of  1959, 2  remained  the  hub  of  bloc  activity  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  several  years  of  assiduous  Soviet  backing  were  crowned  with  the 
award  of  the  contract  for  the  second  stage  of  the  Aswan  high  dam  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  i960,  for  which  the  U.S.S.R.  provided  a  credit  of  $225  million. 
In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  contacts 
remained  remarkably  small,  in  spite  of  the  efflorescence  of  so  many  new 
independent  states.  The  biggest  disappointment  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  was  undoubtedly  the  Congo  where,  after  six  months  of  independence, 
the  bloc’s  attempt  at  penetration  had  achieved  very  little.  By  the  end  of 
i960  the  only  African  recipients  of  Soviet  aid  were,  in  the  west,  Ghana 
and  Guinea  and,  in  east  Africa,  Ethiopia,  which  accepted  a  $100  million 
credit  for  industrial  development  in  July  1959. 3  In  the  case  of  Ghana,  a 
further  credit  of  $40  million  went  towards  the  cost  of  various  joint 
technical  projects,  while  a  simultaneous  trade  agreement  included  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  export  of  Soviet  oil  and  machinery.  It  was  Ghana’s  partner, 
Guinea,  however,  which  offered  the  most  interesting  example  of  Soviet 
aid  policy  at  work  in  Africa,  for  Guinea,  which  had  been  precipitately 
deprived  of  French  economic  support  after  its  vote  for  independence  in 
September  1958,  immediately  found  itself  in  a  difficult  economic  position, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  quickly  gravitated  towards  the  eastern 
bloc.4  For  Guinea  the  swing  towards  communist  support  began  with  the 
signature  of  a  trade  agreement  in  Moscow  in  February  1959  and  this  was 
complemented  by  similar  agreements  with  Poland,  east  Germany,  and 

1  Cf.  Soviet  News,  io  December  1959  and  30  May  i960. 

2  Cf.  below,  pp.  339-40. 

3  Cf.  Soviet  News,  14  July  1959.  The  agreement  was  negotiated  during  Haile  Selassie’s  visit 
to  Moscow. 

4  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  452-3.  A  credit  of  £10  million  from  Ghana  enabled  Sekou  Toure 
to  cope  with  the  immediate  problems  (ibid.,  p.  455),  but  in  the  longer  term  it  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  stop-gap. 
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Czechoslovakia.  In  August  1959,  a  Soviet  credit  of  $35  million  went 
towards  Guinea’s  three-year  plan  and  a  year  later  China,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  offered  an  interest-free  loan  of  $25  million  for  the  same  purpose. 
At  the  close  of  i960  Conakry  was  reported  to  be  the  busiest  centre  of  bloc 
activity  in  black  Africa. 

The  expansion  of  Soviet  activity  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  did  not, 
however,  involve  neglect  of  South-East  Asia,  the  area  where  Soviet  assist¬ 
ance  programmes  had  been  longest  and  most  extensively  established.  As 
in  the  past  five  years  the  countries  of  Asia  remained  collectively  the  largest 
recipients  of  Soviet  economic  aid,1  and,  as  if  to  stress  the  keenness  of  the 
communist  challenge,  the  Eisenhower  world  tour  was  rapidly  followed  by 
Voroshilov’s  visits  to  India  and  Nepal  in  January  i960  and  by  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  own  tour  of  India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Afghanistan  in  February 
and  March.  By  this  time  Indian  industrialization  was  beginning  to  show 
tangible  results  as  a  consequence  of  earlier  Soviet  support — the  Bhilai 
steelworks,  for  instance,  went  into  production  at  the  end  of  1959 — and 
now  the  bloc  looked  ahead  to  the  opening  of  India’s  third  five-year  plan 
in  1961.  Two  new  loans  from  the  U.S.S.R.  worth  $500  million  (said  to 
be  almost  one-tenth  of  total  Indian  requirements  for  the  plan)  and  a 
further  $80  million  from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  were  arranged  during 
1959  and  i960.  India  too  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Soviet  attempt  to 
break  into  the  Asian  oil  market.  During  the  1950’s  Soviet  oil  production 
had  risen  fast;  while  in  1950  exports  of  crude  oil  and  oil  products  had 
stood  at  only  1  million  metric  tons,  in  i960  they  amounted  to  more  than 
33  million  tons.  In  the  prevailing  conditions  of  world  surplus,  cheaper 
Russian  oil  presented  a  serious  economic  threat  to  western  oil  companies, 
especially  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  which  provided  the  readiest 
buyers;  events  in  Cuba,  moreover,  were  to  demonstrate  its  political  uses. 
The  outcome  in  India,  if  less  dramatic,  nevertheless  marked  an  indirect 
victory  for  Russia  and  a  partial  threat  to  the  west.  On  15  July  India 
agreed  to  buy  i-|  million  tons  of  oil  products  from  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  next  four  years,2  at  the  same  time  opening  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  crude  oil,  which  the  three  western  companies  in  India  at  once  refused  to 
refine.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  all  three  companies  announced  cuts  in 
their  crude  oil  prices  of  about  1 1  per  cent,  and  on  8  August  the  Indian 
government  withdrew  from  the  negotiations.3  To  round  off  the  sequence, 
posted  prices  in  the  Middle  East  began  to  be  reduced  the  very  next  day, 
and  later  reports  of  Soviet  approaches  to  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  over  oil 
were  reminders  that  Moscow  would  continue  to  use  its  valuable  new 
weapon  to  the  full. 

1  India  and  Indonesia  between  them  accounted  for  close  on  one-half  of  total  aid  commitments 
in  1959  and  i960. 

2  Cf.  Soviet  News,  19  July  i960. 


3  Cf.  Times,  9  August  i960. 
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Indonesia,  too,  was  marked  out  for  especially  generous  treatment  in  this 
period:  all  told,  the  government  of  Sukarno  was  promised  bloc  credits 
totalling  rather  more  than  $400  million.  Besides  loans  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  development  of  metallurgy  and  chemicals,  textiles,  farming, 
and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes’,1  Poland  was  providing 
credits  for  Indonesian  shipping,  east  Germany  the  equipment  for  a  sugar 
factory,  and  Czechoslovakia  technical  assistance  for  the  electric  power 
programme.  It  was  during  his  tour  of  Indonesia  that  Khrushchev  made 
public  a  new  Soviet  plan  for  the  technical  education  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  underdeveloped  world.  The  Soviet  government,  he 
announced,  intended  to  found  a  ‘Peoples’  Friendship’  university  in  Mos¬ 
cow  where  students  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  would  be  trained 
entirely  at  Soviet  expense.  In  this  way,  Khrushchev  was  confident, 
thousands  of  the  future  leaders  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  would  see 
for  themselves  the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  communist  system  and 
come  to  accept  the  eventual  triumph  over  capitalism.2 

The  expansive  note  of  Khrushchev’s  Asian  speeches  aptly  characterized 
the  Soviet  performance  in  the  field  of  aid  during  these  two  years.  While 
the  United  States’  economic  aid  programme  was  still  quantitatively  far 
ahead — U.S.  and  Soviet  bloc  commitments  for  i960  were  $3,900  million 
and  $1,200  million  respectively3 — and  while  America  had  disbursed  far 
more  than  the  bloc,  many  of  the  long-expressed  criticisms  of  American 
aid  policy  still  held  good.  Eisenhower’s  tours  of  Asia  and  Latin  America 
showed  that  Washington  was  aware  of  the  need  for  a  new  approach  but, 
by  the  close  of  i960,  the  United  States’  programme  had  not  yet  caught  the 
sense  of  buoyancy  and  drive  personified  by  Khrushchev,  which  helped  to 
account  for  much  of  the  Soviet  success.  Given  a  steady  rate  of  growth  at 
home,  the  outlook  for  a  future  expansion  of  the  bloc’s  contacts  abroad 
seemed  good,4  as  much  for  economic  as  for  political  reasons.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  Soviet  government  had  an  obvious  interest  in  reducing 
Asian  and  African  dependence  on  the  west;  the  underdeveloped  countries 
also  formed  a  natural  market  for  surplus  Soviet  capital  goods  as  well  as 
providing  the  bloc  with  most  of  its  tropical  produce. 

Nevertheless,  the  trade  and  aid  programme,  as  it  affected  countries 
outside  the  communist  bloc,  remained  a  marginal  operation,  and  in  most 
respects  Soviet  economic  planning  was  geared  to  a  policy  of  bloc  autarchy. 

1  Soviet  News,  29  February  i960. 

2  Cf.  Soviet  News,  25  February  i960.  The  university  opened  on  17  November  i960;  the  follow¬ 
ing  February,  after  Lumumba’s  death  in  the  Congo,  it  was  renamed  the  Patrice  Lumumba 
Peoples’  Friendship  University. 

3  The  Flow  of  Financial  Resources  to  Countries  in  the  course  of  Economic  Development,  p.  12. 

4  The  revaluation  of  the  rouble  in  November  i960,  for  instance,  went  some  way  towards 
easing  the  problem  of  comparative  costs,  so  far  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  trade  expansion; 
cf.  Pravda,  15  November  i960. 
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If  its  first  objective  was  fulfilment  of  the  targets  set  for  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  next  most  important  aim  was  to  increase 
the  economic  potential  of  the  communist  bloc  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  of  the 
associated  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  For  this  purpose  the  instrument  of 
Soviet  policy  was  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (C.M.E.A.), 
which  since  the  death  of  Stalin  had  aimed  at  the  economic  integration  of 
east  Europe  based  on  an  international  division  of  labour.  Already  by  1959 
the  council  had  examined  the  possibilities  of  specialized  national  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  chemical  and  engineering  fields,  as  well  as  discussing  co-opera¬ 
tive  projects  such  as  the  plan  for  an  oil  pipeline  linking  the  Soviet  Union 
with  Poland,  east  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.  But  if  the 
decisions  of  the  council  and  its  numerous  subcommittees  registered  an 
impressive  rate  of  progress,  several  shortcomings  persisted.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  inevitably  differences  in  respect  of  certain  products,  in 
deciding  which  country  could  most  economically  specialize  in  their  pro¬ 
duction,  given  what  one  Polish  critic  called  ‘an  abracadabra  of  prices, 
costs  and  wages’  in  all  member  countries.  Secondly,  there  was  the  absence 
of  a  common  payments  system,  and  thirdly,  the  marked  reluctance  of  most 
member  countries  either  to  surrender  the  industrial  gains  made  under 
Stalinism  in  the  interests  of  integration  or  to  invest  elsewhere  in  the  bloc.1 
In  short,  the  C.M.E.A.  faced  many  of  the  same  problems  as  confronted 
the  European  Economic  Community  in  west  Europe  and  sought  to  solve 
them  in  much  the  same  way.  The  logical  solution  might  have  been  to 
transform  the  council  into  a  supranational  authority  armed  with  full 
executive  powers;  but  this  would  conflict  with  the  relative  freedom  of 
action  which  most  east  European  countries  had  gained  since  1956.  Even 
at  this  early  stage,  the  council’s  activities  appeared  to  have  met  with 
criticism  from  some  quarters  as  a  potential  infringement  of  national 
autonomy.  Moreover,  it  was  noted  that  Soviet  autarchy  would  be  virtually 
untouched,  since  the  U.S.S.R.  would  continue  to  manufacture  an  almost 
complete  range  of  products,  besides  remaining  both  the  chief  source  of 
raw  materials  and  capital  and  the  major  market  for  the  rest  of  the  bloc.2 
Soviet  policy  makers,  however,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  proceed 
with  caution,  in  spite  of  their  anxiety  to  ‘gain  time’  in  the  self-imposed 
race  with  capitalism.  In  an  article  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
C.M.E.A.,  Kosygin,  head  of  the  Soviet  state  planning  committee, 
attempted  to  soothe  misgivings.3  Each  country,  he  argued,  drafted  its  own 
plan  and  the  council’s  function  was  simply  to  co-ordinate  them.  It  was 
not  a  joint  planning  agency  ‘standing  above  the  states  and  issuing  direc- 

1  Financial  Times,  28  September  1959.  The  multilateral  payments  scheme  inaugurated  in 
1957  was  by  this  time  an  admitted  failure.  For  an  analysis  of  east  Europe’s  trading  problems,  cf. 
Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  vol.  1 1,  no.  1,  pp.  65-76. 

2  Times,  25  March  1959. 

3  Pravda,  28  April  1959;  summarized  in  Soviet  News,  1  May  1959. 
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rives’  but  ‘an  organization  of  sovereign  states  resting  on  the  principle  of 
complete  equality,  mutual  respect  for  national  interests,  comradely  mutual 
assistance  and  non-interference  in  one  another’s  affairs’. 

Within  these  limitations,  the  council  in  1959  and  i960  went  ahead  with 
its  plans.  Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  Soviet  seven-year  plan,  stand¬ 
ing  commissions  met  in  Moscow  to  discuss  expansion  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  their  decisions  were  ratified  by  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
council  when  it  met  in  Tirana  from  13  to  16  May.1  While  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  itself  to  double  its  iron-ore  deliveries  to  east  Europe  over 
the  next  seven  years,  the  east  European  countries  guaranteed  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  coking  coal  by  stepping  up  output  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Altogether  a  70  per  cent  increase  in  steel  production  was  expected,  with  a 
90  per  cent  increase  in  steel  tubing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  oil 
pipeline.  In  addition,  a  start  was  to  be  made  on  pooling  the  electricity 
resources  of  the  bloc  by  means  of  a  unified  power  grid,  and  specialization 
in  heavy  engineering  equipment  was  carried  a  stage  further.  Finally,  it 
was  forecast  that  trade  within  the  bloc  would  rise  by  at  least  70  per  cent 
by  1965.  At  the  twelfth  session  in  Sofia  during  December,  the  revised 
status  of  the  council  was  given  formal  expression  in  a  new  charter  and  a 
convention  defined  its  powers  on  the  same  lines  as  those  described  by 
Kosygin.2  A  few  days  later  in  Moscow,  the  oil  pipeline  project  moved  out 
of  the  planning  phase  with  the  signature  of  agreements  between  the 
countries  involved;  work  was  reported  to  have  begun  in  September,  to  be 
finished  within  four  years.3  And  at  a  time  when  the  Dillon  tour  of  Europe 
was  focusing  attention  on  the  rift  between  E.F.T.A.  and  E.E.C.,  Soviet 
comment  was  not  slow  to  point  a  moral  and  claim  that  ‘the  socialist 
system  ...  is  confidently  advancing  towards  complete  victory  in  economic 
competition  with  the  world  capitalist  system’.4 

As  if  to  justify  this  confidence,  the  council  in  i960  looked  still  farther 
ahead.  The  Sofia  meeting  had  seen  suggestions  for  extending  co-operation 
beyond  1965,  and  at  the  council’s  thirteenth  session  in  Budapest  at  the 
end  of  July  i960  it  was  announced  that  the  bloc  would  co-ordinate  its  plans 
over  a  twenty-year  period  ending  in  1980.5  But  no  attempt  appeared  to 
have  been  made  to  tackle  the  problems  of  capital  mobility  or  of  a  pay¬ 
ments  system.  In  June  Gomulka  had  complained  of  the  lack  of  progress 
in  these  fields,  and  later  in  the  year  one  Polish  commentator  went  so  far 
as  to  state  that  C.M.E.A.’s  activities  were  ‘foundering  on  the  rocks  of 
national  autarchy’.6  While  Polish  forebodings  were  undoubtedly  exag¬ 
gerated,  it  was  clear  that  individual  ambitions  still  presented  a  formidable 

1  Cf.  Soviet  News,  7  April  and  28  May  1 959. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  communique  is  in  Soviet  News,  31  December  1959. 

3  Cf.  Times,  28  September,  and  Soviet  News,  21  December  1959. 

4  Ibid.,  18  December  1959.  For  Dillon’s  tour,  cf.  above,  pp.  149-50. 

3  Guardian,  1  August  i960.  6  Times,  27  October  i960. 
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obstacle  to  overall  development,  and  that  to  overcome  them  it  would  be 
necessary  sooner  or  later  to  give  the  council  considerably  more  power  than 
it  so  far  possessed. 

Eastern  Europe 

Developments  in  east  Europe  during  1959  and  i960  reflected  the  general 
revival  of  confidence  manifested  at  the  Twenty-First  Soviet  Party  Congress. 
The  European  parties,  Khrushchev  later  claimed,1  had  recovered  from  the 
‘fever’  of  1956  and  were  ‘unswervingly  advancing  towards  communism’. 
The  threat  to  the  solidarity  of  the  bloc  posed  by  revisionism — above  all,  the 
possibility  of  a  closer  association  between  Jugoslavia  and  Poland — appeared 
to  have  been  successfully  contained,  and  relations  with  Jugoslavia,  so 
bitter  in  1958,  began  to  show  a  distinct  improvement.  By  granting  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  of  action  to  individual  party  leaderships  (most  of  which 
were  still  Stalinist  in  sympathy)  and  by  avoiding  overt  pressure  as  far  as 
possible,  Khrushchev  had  managed  both  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
‘different  roads  to  socialism’  and  to  preserve  an  acceptable  degree  of  unity. 
Soviet  policy  now  seemed  reasonably  free  to  concentrate  on  the  long-term 
economic  development  of  the  area,  a  process  already  set  in  motion  by  the 
reshaping  of  C.M.E.A.  but  given  a  bold  new  impetus  by  the  publication 
of  the  Soviet  seven-year  plan  and  by  the  synchronization  with  it  of  all 
satellite  planning.  Both  the  intensification  of  economic  activity  and  the 
slackening  of  ideological  tensions  received  added  point,  moreover,  from 
the  movement  towards  an  east-west  detente  in  1 959  and  the  early  months 
of  i960.  The  progress  in  the  economic  field,  especially  in  east  Germany, 
served  to  underscore  the  permanence  of  the  status  quo  which  the  Soviet 
leadership  demanded  that  the  west  should  recognize,2  while  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Jugoslavia  stood  out,  as  in  1955-6,  as  one  token  of  the  professed 
Soviet  desire  for  a  broader  reconciliation. 

Jugoslavia 

Relations  between  Jugoslavia  and  the  rest  of  the  bloc  began  to  show 
the  first  signs  of  improvement  during  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Albania  in  the 
early  summer  of  1959.  The  first  few  months  of  the  year  had  witnessed  the 
continuation  of  the  campaign  launched  against  Belgrade  the  previous  year, 
marked  by  economic  pressure  and  sustained  ideological  attacks.  The 
Rumanians,  for  example,  refused  to  include  crude  oil  in  the  trade  exchanges 
for  1959  and  similar  difficulties  were  reported  from  China,  incensed  by 
Tito’s  tour  of  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the  Far  East.3  Even  Gomulka, 

1  Speaking  before  the  congress  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers’  party  on  i  December  1 959 ; 
Soviet  News,  2  December  1959. 

2  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  this  was  the  drive  to  complete  the  collectivization  of 
east  German  farming  in  the  early  months  of  i960. 

3  Times,  7  February  1959. 
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who  in  the  past  had  been  gaoled  for  ‘Titoist  tendencies’,  attacked  the 
Jugoslav  position  at  some  length  in  his  speech  to  the  Polish  party  con¬ 
gress.1  As  the  Geneva  foreign  ministers’  conference  approached,  however, 
Khrushchev  seemed  anxious  to  repair  the  breach,  partly  as  a  gesture  of 
conciliation  and  partly,  no  doubt,  with  neutralist  opinion  in  mind.  The 
main  obstacle  lay  in  Albania  with  its  long  tradition  of  hostility  to  the 
Jugoslavs,  besides  perhaps  the  most  Stalinist  leadership  in  eastern  Europe. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit  Khrushchev  appeared  to  have  persuaded  the 
Albanian  first  secretary,  Hoxha,  of  the  need  for  rapprochement.  In  a  joint 
statement  issued  on  1  June,2  it  was  made  clear  that  while  ideologically 
Jugoslavia  was  still  persona  non  grata,  for  practical  purposes  relations  with 
the  bloc  would  be  maintained  at  state  level. 

In  the  long  months  leading  up  to  the  summit  conference,  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  went  little  beyond  this.  One  sign  of  Soviet  willingness  to  move 
towards  a  closer  understanding  would  have  been  an  offer  to  review  the 
question  of  the  credits  suspended  in  1958,  but  the  matter  remained  in 
abeyance.  Tito,  however,  was  adequately  protected  from  giving  more 
than  the  broadest  support  for  Soviet  policy  by  Jugoslavia’s  greatly 
improved  economic  position,  promoted  partly  by  substantial  western  aid.3 
But  if  both  sides  kept  their  distance,  the  new  relationship  was  at  least 
sound  enough  to  survive  the  collapse  of  the  Paris  meeting  and  Tito’s  sharp 
denunciation  of  Khrushchev’s  tactics.4  Following  a  temporary  coolness, 
trade  talks  for  the  period  1961-5  opened  in  Moscow  in  July  i960  and 
Khrushchev  and  Tito  met  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  two 
months  later  on  apparently  amicable  terms.  Moreover,  the  development 
of  the  Soviet  dispute  with  China  was,  on  balance,  to  bring  them  rather 
closer  together.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  outlook  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  seemed  good. 


East  Germany 

Khrushchev  could  be  pleased  with  eastern  Europe  in  1959-60.  Not 
only  was  he  assured  of  its  unanimous  support  for  his  ‘summitry’,  and  of 
similar  backing  in  the  dispute  with  China,5  but  the  new  plans  had  made  a 
fair  beginning  and  encouraging  reports  came  from  almost  every  country  in 
the  area.  This  held  true  even  for  the  German  democratic  republic,  so  long  a 
byword  for  continuing  economic  hardship.  In  September  1 959,  as  part  of  the 
regime’s  tenth  anniversary  celebrations,  Ulbricht  presented  his  seven-year 
plan,  under  the  title  ‘A  blueprint  for  prosperity’  .6  The  broad  aim  of  the  plan 


1  Ibid.,  13  March  1959. 

2  Text  in  Soviet  News,  2  June  1 959- 

4  N.T.  Times,  18  May  i960. 

6  Neues  Deutschland,  1  October  1959. 


2  Tunes,  22  October  1959. 
5  The  single  exception  was  Albania. 
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was  to  raise  gross  industrial  output  85  per  cent  by  1965  and  this  with  a 
static,  if  not  declining,  labour  force.  By  1961,  Ulbricht  claimed,  east 
Germany  would  have  matched  the  west  German  standard  of  living  in 
certain  respects  and  he  was  confident  of  the  country’s  ability  to  surpass  the 
federal  republic  in  per  capita  production.  The  trade  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  following  November1  gave  some  substance  to  these 
boasts.  Deliveries  between  the  two  countries  were  to  reach  an  average  of 
8,500  million  roubles  over  the  years  1961-5  (rising  from  6,500  million 
roubles  in  1958)  and  in  addition  to  large  consignments  of  coal  and  iron 
ore,  the  Soviet  Union  would  supply  east  Germany  with  grain,  butter, 
olive  oil,  and  meat. 

It  was  no  doubt  as  much  in  response  to  the  promise  of  better  living 
conditions  as  to  the  tightening  of  emigration  controls  that  the  number  of 
refugees  dropped  sharply  in  1959  as  compared  with  the  previous  year:  in 
fact,  from  204,000  to  144,000,  the  lowest  figure  so  far  recorded.2 3  In  i960, 
however,  it  rose  again  to  just  under  200,000  with  the  onset  of  zealous 
collectivization  campaigns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  45  per  cent 
of  east  German  arable  land  had  been  brought  into  the  public  sector:  on 
14  April  it  was  announced  that  the  land  in  all  fourteen  administrative 
areas  had  been  incorporated  into  co-operatives  in  spite  of  allegedly  bitter 
opposition.  A  similar  campaign  to  collectivize  skilled  industrial  craftsmen 
also  succeeded  in  accelerating  the  exodus  and  in  June  Ulbricht  ordered 
a  slowdown.  Further  concessions  to  teachers,  doctors,  and  dentists  later 
in  the  year  showed  that  the  party  leadership  was  aware  of  the  danger 
to  the  economy  which  the  steady  drain  of  skilled  and  professional 
talent  constituted  and  without  which  it  could  hardly  hope  to  main¬ 
tain  the  progress  so  far  achieved,  let  alone  perform  its  own  economic 
miracle. 

Poland 

Poland,  too,  ran  into  difficulties  after  a  promising  start.  For  Gomulka 
the  period  opened  with  a  personal  triumph  at  the  third  congress  of  the 
Polish  United  Workers’  party  in  March  1959 — the  first  to  be  held  since 
his  return  to  power  in  1 956.2  The  chief  function  of  the  congress,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  to  endorse  Gomulka’s  position  and  policies,  including  the 
two  most  salient  features  of ‘the  Polish  road  to  socialism’,  the  uneasy  truce 
between  the  party  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  government’s 
moderate  attitude  to  private  enterprise  in  agriculture.  While  Ochab,  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  urged  the  formation  of  co-operative  farms,  he 
explicitly  denied  the  intention  of  doing  so  forcibly,  in  contrast  with  most 

1  Cf.  Times,  24  November  1959. 

2  All  figures  cited  are  taken  from  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  July  1961. 

3  The  previous  congress  took  place  in  1954. 
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of  the  other  countries  in  the  bloc.1  The  congress  concluded  by  electing 
three  of  Gomulka’s  associates — Kliszko,  Spychalski,  and  Gierek — to  the 
party  politburo  and  by  annulling  the  party  resolutions  of  1948  and  later 
years  condemning  his  ‘right-wing  nationalist  deviationism’.2  Gomulka’s 
position  was  further  strengthened  during  the  visit  of  Khrushchev  in  July 
when  the  Soviet  leader  personally  dissociated  himself  from  the  ‘dogmatists’ 
in  the  Polish  party  and  came  down  strongly  in  support  of  Gomulka’s 
‘correct  course  towards  solving  the  problems  of  building  socialism  in 
Poland’.3 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  just  how  heavily  the  continuation  of  this 
course  depended  on  Polish  economic  stability,  and  the  economic  crisis 
which  blew  up  in  October  seemed  to  come  close  to  threatening  many  of 
the  gains  made  over  the  past  three  years.  The  first  symptom  of  the  trouble 
was  the  failure  of  meat  production  to  meet  the  demand  stimulated  by 
recent  wage  increases  and  on  17  October  Gomulka  announced  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  meat  prices.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  dismissals 
of  Ochab  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  of  Bienkowski,  minister  of 
education,  and  of  Morawski,  a  member  of  the  politburo  in  charge  of 
cultural  affairs  and  party  propaganda.4  All  three  had  been  closely 
associated  with  the  trend  towards  liberalization  in  Poland  and  it  was  a 
considerable  shock  to  Polish  opinion  when  men  with  Stalinist  reputations 
like  Szyr,  Gede,  and  Tokarski  were  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to 
important  positions  in  the  government.  Faced  with  his  economic  difficul¬ 
ties,  Gomulka  had  apparently  been  compelled  to  call  on  the  services  of 
tried  administrators  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Among 
the  first  steps  were  measures  raising  work  norms  and  curbing  overtime 
payments  and  bonuses,  and  by  midsummer  i960  wage  rates  had  been 
successfully  stabilized5  in  spite  of  a  small  rash  of  strikes.  There  were  still 
many  problems  of  industrial  reorganization,  however,  and  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  far  towards  Stalinist  solutions  Gomulka  would  be  prepared  to 
move  if  the  crisis  persisted.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  question  was  still 
unanswered. 

Hungary 

In  Hungary  the  government  of  Kadar  seemed  to  have  gained  some 
ground,  not  least  as  a  result  of  the  sense  of  resignation  which  was  pre¬ 
valent  throughout  the  country.  Speaking  to  the  seventh  Hungarian 
Socialist  Workers’  party  congress  in  the  presence  of  Khrushchev  on  30 

1  Times,  16  March  1959.  Only  18  per  cent  of  Polish  arable  land  was  believed  to  be  socialized 
at  this  time,  compared  with  95  per  cent  in  Bulgaria,  75  Per  cent  'n  Czechoslovakia,  and  60  per 
cent  in  Rumania. 

^  Times,  20  March  1959.  3  Cf.  Soviet  News,  23  July  1959. 

4  Guardian,  31  October  1959.  Morawski’s  post  went  to  Ochab. 

5  Cf.  Financial  Times,  19  October  i960. 
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November  1959,1  Kadar  made  it  plain  that  Soviet  troops  would  stay  in 
Hungary  ‘as  long  as  the  international  situation  requires  it’.  Behind  this 
shield,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the  regime  was  taking  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consolidate  its  own  position  on  the  lines  urged  by  Khrushchev 
himself,  that  is,  by  improving  its  relations  with  the  people  and  by  speeding 
up  the  pace  of  economic  development.  Thus  on  4  April  i960  a  partial 
amnesty  released  several  hundred  political  prisoners  including  the  writers, 
Tibor  Dery  and  Gyula  Hay,  and  Nagy’s  son-in-law,  Ferenc  Janosi.2  On 
the  economic  side  the  government  seemed  most  anxious  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  new  five-year  plan  for  1961-5.  Industrial  reforms  and  sub¬ 
stantial  credits  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  bloc  members  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  24  per  cent  rise  in  output  between  1956  and  1959,  and  a  series 
of  collectivization  drives  succeeded  in  bringing  70  per  cent  of  arable  land 
into  the  socialized  sector  by  the  beginning  of  i960.3  These  achievements, 
however,  did  nothing  to  alter  the  Hungarian  refusal  to  allow  the  United 
Nations’  representative  to  enter  the  country — although  Kadar  showed 
considerable  personal  courage  in  coming  to  the  General  Assembly  to  speak 
in  his  own  defence4 — and  the  assembly’s  appeals  for  co-operation  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  But  if  the  United  Nations  persisted  in  seeing 
Hungary  as  a  repressive  dictatorship,  China  apparently  had  other  views. 
On  his  return  from  the  Moscow  conference  in  December,  Kadar  disclosed 
that  the  Hungarian  party  had  been  accused  there  not  only  of  revisionism 
but  of  not  being  severe  enough  with  its  enemies;  the  Poles,  too,  seem  to 
have  come  under  a  similar  attack.5  On  that  discordant  note  the  year 
came  to  an  end. 

China 

For  China  this  period  was  largely  a  time  of  continuous  struggle  against 
both  natural  disasters  and  the  dislocations  produced  by  the  attempt  to 
make  the  ‘great  leap  forward’  in  1958.6  The  first  sign  that  all  was  not  well 
came  at  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee  at  Wuhan  in  December 
1958,  in  the  communique  admitting  difficulties  in  the  running  of  the 
people’s  communes.7  In  the  months  that  followed,  the  communes  under¬ 
went  modifications  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  communique,  which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  relaxation  of  discipline.  In  the  first  place,  the 
administration  was  decentralized,  giving  more  responsibility  to  village 
‘production  brigades’.  At  the  same  time,  the  military  aspect  of  the  com- 


1  Guardian,  i  December  1959.  2  Times,  29  April  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  19  February  i960. 

4  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  3  October  i960,  pp.  332-8.  5  Times,  10  December  i960. 

See  T.  J.  Hughes  and  D.  E.  T.  Luard,  The  Economic  Development  of  Modern  China  ig4g~ig6o 

(O.U.P.,  1961),  and  T.  Mende,  China  and  Her  Shadow  (London,  Thames  &  Hudson,  1961). 

7  Cf.  Survey  1956-8,  p.  544.  For  the  Soviet  attitude  to  the  communes,  cf.  below,  pp.  193-4. 
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munes  began  to  be  played  down  while  the  peasants  themselves  were  appar¬ 
ently  again  permitted  to  grow  food  for  profit  and  live  in  family  groups. 
None  of  these  changes,  however,  the  leadership  hastened  to  emphasize, 
amounted  to  more  than  consolidation;  the  policies  behind  the  ‘great  leap’ 
were  fundamentally  correct  and  the  country  would  continue  to  follow 
them.  This  confidence  seemed  to  be  borne  out  in  the  election  of  Liu 
Shao-chi,  generally  thought  of  as  the  architect  of  the  new  movement,  to 
succeed  Mao  Tse-tung  as  chairman  of  the  republic  in  April  1959,  and  it 
received  further  apparent  confirmation  from  the  amazing  production 
figures  for  1958  given  to  the  National  People’s  Congress.1  Every  one  of  the 
nation’s  key  products  had  more  than  doubled  in  output  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Steel  production  had  risen  from  5-35  to  11  million 
tons,  coal  from  124  to  270  million  tons,  grain  from  185  to  375  million  tons, 
and  cotton  from  1-64  to  3-35  million  tons. 

Yet  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  China  in  no  way  seemed  to  match  the 
party’s  impressive  statistics.  Shortages  were  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  July  the  situation  was  made  worse  by  flooding  in  the 
southern  provinces  and  by  drought  and  plagues  of  locusts  in  the  north, 
altogether  affecting  about  30  per  cent  of  the  sown  area.  The  explanation 
came  in  a  speech  by  Chou  En-lai  to  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee 
at  Lushan  during  the  first  half  of  August.2  Although  large  increases  had 
been  achieved  in  1958,  the  figures  issued  in  April  had  to  be  drastically 
revised.  Grain  output  according  to  the  new  calculations  dropped  to  250, 
cotton  to  2*1,  and  steel  to  8  million  tons  (the  3  million  tons  of ‘backyard 
steel’  being  unfit  for  use).3  At  the  same  time  the  inflated  targets  for  1959 
were  reduced:  grain  from  525  to  275,  cotton  from  5  to  2-31,  and  steel 
from  18  to  12  million  tons. 

To  some  observers  these  reappraisals  represented  a  clear-cut  victory  for 
the  moderates  within  the  leadership,  supposedly  grouped  round  Chou 
En-lai,  who  had  criticized  the  ‘great  leap’  for  giving  dangerous  priorities 
to  industrialization  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and  the  communes  as 
a  wasteful  means  of  mobilizing  labour.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
doctrinaires  still  held  control  and  the  autumn  of  1959  witnessed  a  sustained 
press  campaign  against  the  ‘rightist  opportunists’  who  dared  to  find  fault 
with  the  party’s  policies.  But  as  time  went  on  this  campaign  began  to 
look  more  and  more  like  the  furious  barrage  mounted  to  cover  a  steady 
tactical  withdrawal.  The  preliminary  output  figures  for  1959  announcing 
a  modest  fulfilment  of  the  sober  estimates  of  Lushan  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  fantastic  claims  of  the  year  before  and  the  targets  for  i960  were 


1  H.N.A.,  Supplement  No.  24,  20  April  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  Supplement  No.  28,  27  August  1959. 

3  The  small  blast  furnaces  of  the  communes  apparently  ceased  production  in  the  spring  of  1 959 ; 
cf.  Mende,  p.  93. 
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similarly  cautious.1  Moreover,  the  April  i960  issue  of  the  official  magazine 
Planning  and  Statistics  revealed  that  Soviet  planners  had  been  consulted  with 
a  view  to  redrafting  the  five-year  plan,  and  had  come  down  strongly  in 
favour  of  industrial  decentralization  and  a  faster  rate  of  mechanization  in 
agriculture.  In  the  light  of  the  deterioration  in  Sino-Soviet  relations 
which  followed,  however,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  advice  was 
taken.  In  spite  of  having  lowered  their  sights,  the  Chinese  planners  still 
seemed  determined  to  continue  the  general  line  of  policy  hitherto  followed 
and  base  their  calculations  on  the  fullest  possible  recruitment  of  human 
labour.  Thus  Li  Fu-chun,  in  his  report  to  the  i960  National  People’s 
Congress,  announced  that  the  communes  were,  after  all,  being  extended 
to  the  cities  and  the  president  of  Peking  university,  a  firm  advocate  of 
birth  control,  was  dismissed  from  his  post  in  April. 

It  was  in  this  confused  situation  that  the  Chinese  faced  a  second  disas¬ 
trous  summer,  even  worse  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  time 
about  half  the  cultivated  area  was  believed  to  have  been  affected  by  floods, 
drought,  and  pests,  and  some  provinces  were  said  to  be  close  to  famine. 
The  government  was  forced  to  go  back  on  its  promise  to  send  30,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  Albania  and  in  December  it  was  compelled  to  buy  300,000 
tons  from  Australia  for  cash.2  Devastation  and  mismanagement  between 
them  had  put  China,  at  least  temporarily,  in  a  difficult  position.  Inter¬ 
nally,  the  economy  still  suffered  from  the  transport  bottlenecks,  the  short¬ 
ages  of  fodder  and  fertilizer,  and  the  poor  repair  facilities  for  agricultural 
machinery  which  had  plagued  it  since  the  launching  of  the  new  plan,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  communes  did  not  yet  appear  to  have  had  the 
required  effect  on  productivity.  Foreign  trade  statistics  also  reflected  the 
country’s  unhappy  condition,  as  the  following  table  shows  :3 


1959 

i960 

(£  million) 

Total  exports 

762 

688 

Total  imports 

693 

657 

Exports  to  U.S.S.R. 

393 

303 

Imports  from  U.S.S.R. 

34i 

292 

Balance  of  payments 

70  (approx.) 

30  (approx.) 

These  figures  indicate  clearly  enough  the  ravages  wrought  by  the  natural 
calamities  in  China’s  economic  position.  The  floods  and  droughts  of  1959 

1  1999  actual  i960  target 

(million  tons) 

Sted  13-35  184 

Grain  270  297 

Cotton  2-41  2*65 

Source:  H.N.A.,  Supplement  No.  36,  1  April  i960. 

2  Gf.  Guardian,  24  and  30  December  i960. 

3  Cf.  Times,  18  June  1962.  The  statistics  quoted  are  abstracted  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
China  Association,  1961-2. 
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and  i960  were  officially  stated  to  be  the  worst  the  country  had  experienced 
for  a  century.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  their  effects. 
Although  the  grain  figures  for  1958  had  to  be  drastically  scaled  down,  the 
more  carefully  computed  figures  for  1959  still  showed  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent  over  1958  in  grain  production.  As  for  the  importation  of  grain,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Kuomintang 
regime,  China  had  to  import  annually  2  per  cent  of  its  grain  requirements 
— a  figure  which  the  imports  of  i960  did  not  approach.1  Furthermore, 
though  inevitably  they  led  to  modifications  and  to  a  change  of  tempo,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  natural  disasters  of  these  two  years  resulted  in  a 
radical  departure  from  the  policy  of  building  up  heavy  industry,  though 
in  the  communes  it  is  evident  that  emphasis  switched  from  light  industry 
to  intensified  food  production.  Although  the  great  experiment  continued, 
it  was  necessarily  henceforward  in  a  perceptibly  lower  gear. 

Sino-Soviet  relations 

The  gradual  shift  from  revolutionary  zeal  to  pragmatism  which  marked 
China’s  internal  affairs  in  this  period  was  not  matched  in  the  sphere  of 
international  relations.  Foreign  policy  appears  to  have  been  little  affected 
by  the  difficulties  encountered  at  home,  and  the  spirit  of  militancy  which 
took  China  into  the  offshore  islands  crisis  in  1 958  continued  to  motivate  its 
attitude  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,2  the  subjugation  of 
Tibet,  the  frontier  dispute  with  India,  and  the  quarrel  with  Indonesia  over 
Chinese  nationals  all  served  to  show  the  limitations  of  the  ‘good  neighbour’ 
policy  between  China  and  the  Asian  neutralist  nations  inaugurated  by  the 
Indo- China  agreements  of  1954  and  formalized  at  the  Bandung  confer¬ 
ence.  At  the  same  time,  relations  with  the  United  States,  while  not  coming 
as  close  to  open  hostility  as  in  1958,  remained  at  their  usual  low  level  as 
a  result  of  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  to  modify 
in  any  way  the  Dulles  policy  of  non-recognition.  In  both  cases  Chinese 
policy  ran  directly  counter  to  that  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  anxious 
on  the  one  hand  to  stay  on  good  terms  with  the  uncommitted  countries, 
and  on  the  other  to  move  towards  a  detente  with  the  United  States.  The 
outcome  from  the  autumn  of  1959  onwards  was  a  sharp  dispute  over 
global  strategy  which,  elevated  to  the  ideological  plane,  threatened  to  im¬ 
pair  the  unity  of  the  communist  world. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  crisis  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  in  the  summer  of  1958  had  already  revealed  disagreements  between 
Soviet  and  Chinese  diplomacy,3  and  relations  had  been  further  aggravated 
by  the  more  hyperbolic  Chinese  claims  for  the  people’s  communes.  In 

1  Cf.  Victor  Purcell,  The  Rise  of  Modern  China  (London,  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1962),  p.  28. 

2  Gf.  Chapter  V,  pp.  202-36,  274-6. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  549. 
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the  Chinese  view,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  emergence  of  the 
communes  placed  China  at  the  forefront  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
munism — a  direct  usurpation  of  the  leading  role  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  reply  was  an  unmistakable  snub,  softened  by  the  Chinese  retraction 
contained  in  the  Wuhan  communique.1  Both  Khrushchev  and  Mikoyan 
in  private  conversation  with  leading  Americans  made  clear  their  poor 
opinion  of  the  communes,  and  speaking  to  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress 
Khrushchev  went  out  of  his  way  to  point  out  that  ‘society  cannot  leap 
straight  from  capitalism  to  communism  without  going  through  the  socialist 
stage’.2  The  Chinese  leadership  did  not  press  the  point:  Chou  En-lai’s 
address  to  the  congress  laid  all  its  emphasis  on  the  ‘eternal  and  unbreak¬ 
able’  Sino-Soviet  relationship  and  solidarity  was  confirmed  in  the  technical 
aid  agreement  signed  the  following  month.3  Under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  co-operate  with  China  in  the  building 
of  78  industrial  installations  over  the  nine  years  1959-67.  The  total  cost, 
estimated  at  nearly  5,000  million  roubles  (437-5  million),  was  to  be 
repaid  in  Chinese  exports. 

On  the  surface,  then,  amity  had  been  restored,  but  the  progress  towards 
an  east-west  rapprochement  in  the  summer  of  1959  not  only  revived  Sino- 
Soviet  policy  differences  but  set  in  motion  a  debate  over  the  fundamental 
principles  of  communist  world  strategy  in  an  era  dominated  by  the  threat 
of  thermonuclear  war  in  which  the  accepted  Soviet  right  to  ultimate 
ideological  authority  came  under  persistent  Chinese  fire.4  At  the  root  of 
the  controversy  lay  the  re-formulation  of  Lenin’s  classic  theories  on  revolu¬ 
tion  and  war  by  Khrushchev  at  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  in  1 956.5 
In  the  first  place,  Khrushchev  had  modified  Lenin’s  doctrine  on  war  by 
asserting  that  while  war  might  still  be  possible,  owing  to  various  forces 
working  in  communism’s  favour  such  as  the  growth  of  a  powerful  com¬ 
munist  bloc  and  the  emergence  of  the  uncommitted  countries,  it  was  no 
longer  ‘fatalistically  inevitable’.  These  same  forces,  in  Khrushchev’s  view, 
had  made  possible  a  second  modification  in  Lenin’s  teaching  on  the 
necessity  for  revolutionary  struggle  on  the  road  to  power:  in  ‘a  number 
of  capitalist  and  former  colonialist  countries’  revolution  could  give  way 
to  parliamentary  methods.  Taken  together,  both  shifts  of  emphasis  formed 
the  basis  of  the  new  policy  of  ‘peaceful  coexistence’ — in  Khrushchev’s 
opinion  the  only  alternative  to  a  nuclear  catastrophe — whereby  the  east- 
west  conflict  would  be  fought  almost  entirely  in  the  economic  sphere  and 
in  which  co-operation  with  the  uncommitted  nations  played  an  important 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  544.  2  Target  Figures,  p.  71. 

3  Cf.  Soviet  News,  28  January  and  9  February  1959. 

4  For  a  detailed  account,  cf.  D.  S.  Zagoria,  The  Sino-Soviet  Conflict  ig$6-ig6i  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1962).  See  also  G.  F.  Hudson,  R.  Lowenthal,  and  R.  MacFarquhar,  The 
Sino-Soviet  Dispute  (published  by  The  China  Quarterly,  1961). 

5  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  226. 
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part.  Although  the  November  1957  ‘declaration  of  the  Communist 
Parties  in  power’  had  somewhat  retreated  from  this  optimistic  view  of  the 
world  situation,  by  the  time  of  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress  Khrush¬ 
chev  apparently  felt  confident  enough  to  move  even  farther  away  from 
Lenin  on  the  question  of  war.  The  power  of  the  communist  bloc,  as  he 
saw  it,  was  now  such  that  ‘a  real  possibility  of  excluding  world  war  from 
the  life  of  society  will  take  shape  even  before  the  universal  triumph  of 
socialism  with  capitalism  still  existing  in  some  parts  of  the  world’.1 

To  the  Chinese  mind,  this  was  not  realism  but  a  grave  dilution  of 
purpose.  While  Mao  Tse-tung,  in  subscribing  to  the  1957  declaration, 
had  accepted  Khrushchev’s  thesis  that  world  war  was  not  inevitable,  in 
the  Chinese  view  to  talk  of  excluding  its  possibility  was  to  spread  dangerous 
illusions  about  the  real  nature  of  capitalism.  In  the  words  of  Mao  himself, 
the  western  powers  would  ‘never  lay  down  their  butcher’s  knife  and 
become  Buddhas’.  Moreover,  China  was  ready  to  match  this  hostility 
with  a  strategy  of  revolutionary  counter-attack  which  appeared  to  accept 
the  risk  of  a  third  world  war.  Herein  lay  the  crucial  difference  between 
the  two  sides.  Behind  Soviet  thinking  seemed  to  lie  the  fear  that  local 
revolutionary  movements,  if  encouraged  into  open  warfare,  might  spark  off 
a  devastating  nuclear  exchange :  the  accent  therefore  rested  on  ‘economic 
competition’  and  ‘peaceful  transitions’.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  less  practical  knowledge  of  the  potency  of  nuclear  explosions,  appar¬ 
ently  believed  that  their  country  was  less  vulnerable  than  the  more  highly 
industrialized  lands.  Hence  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  nuclear 
stalemate  left  scope  for  the  prosecution  of  limited  conflicts.  In  their  view 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  seeking  better  relations  with  the  west  and  the  neutral¬ 
ists,  and  exaggerating  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  war,  was  not  strengthen¬ 
ing  but  weakening  the  possibility  of  a  final  victory  for  the  socialist  world 
revolution. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  these  were  the  views  of  a  nation  still  in  the 
first  flush  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  confident  of  its  ability  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  scornful  of  its  partner’s  caution.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  Chinese  might  stand  to  lose  from  an  east-west 
detente  which  they  could  not  control,  and  in  particular  might  not  be  able 
to  count  on  Soviet  support  over  such  vital  questions  as  recognition,  a  seat 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  recovery  of  Formosa,  and  the  development  of 
their  own  nuclear  weapons. 

On  30  September  1959  Khrushchev  arrived  in  Peking,  almost  direct 
from  the  United  States,  to  join  in  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Chinese  republic.  Speaking  at  the  anniversary  banquet  that  evening, 
Khrushchev  confronted  his  hosts  with  the  Soviet  summons  to  coexistence, 
invoking  the  name  of  Lenin  on  his  behalf.2  He  had  left  America,  he  said, 

i  Target  Figures ,  p.  54*  2  Soviet  News 9  i  October  1959* 
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with  the  impression  that  President  Eisenhower  was  a  man  who  fully- 
understood  ‘the  need  for  relaxing  international  tension’.  War  between  the 
two  blocs  was  out  of  the  question  and  communism  should  spread  by  peace¬ 
ful  example,  not  ‘by  force  of  arms  against  the  will  of  the  people’.  For  the 
next  few  months  the  Chinese  made  no  attempt  to  reply  and  it  was  not 
until  the  meeting  of  the  political  consultative  committee  of  the  Warsaw 
treaty  powers  in  February  i960  that  a  first  statement  of  Chinese  views  was 
given.1  While  broadly  agreeing  with  the  Soviet  supposition  that  the  com¬ 
ing  summit  conference  represented  a  significant  improvement  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  the  Chinese  observer,  Kang  Sheng,  warned  the  treaty 
members  that  ‘American  imperialism  still  remains  the  arch-enemy  of 
world  peace’,  seeking  to  destroy  the  socialist  camp  under  a  smokescreen  of 
peaceful  gestures.  And  while  expressing  approval  of  the  recently  announced 
cuts  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  he  was  careful  to  remind  the  conference 
that  China  would  not  consider  itself  bound  by  any  future  disarmament 
agreement  between  east  and  west.  In  short,  the  Chinese  used  the  Warsaw 
meeting  to  outline  their  independent  position,  and  the  moderate  tone  of 
the  official  communique2  only  served  to  emphasize  the  radical  difference 
of  approach.  Khrushchev’s  tour  of  Asia,  which  took  place  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  his  ostentatious  refusal  to  take  sides  in  the  Chinese  disputes 
with  India  and  Indonesia,  must  have  added  further  fuel  to  the  fire.  As 
the  summit  meeting  drew  nearer,  the  quarrel  seemed  to  be  growing  to  a 
head. 

A  month  before  the  Paris  conference  the  dispute  moved  out  into  the  open 
as  both  sides  sought  theoretical  justification  for  their  attitudes,  taking  as  their 
occasion  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Lenin’s  birth.  In  their  lengthiest 
statement3  the  Chinese  drew  extensively  on  the  works  of  Lenin  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  their  major  assertions,  at  the  same  time  vilifying  ‘the 
attempts  of  the  modern  revisionists  to  distort  and  carve  up  the  teaching 
of  Lenin’.  The  keynote  of  the  present  era  was  not  relaxation  but  continued 
tension  between  Marxism  and  its  enemies  even  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
world  war.  Both  the  first  and  second  world  wars,  the  writer  argued,  had 
resulted  in  the  spread  of  communism  and  the  outcome  of  a  third  ‘will 
certainly  not  be  the  annihilation  of  mankind’.  Instead  ‘on  the  debris  of 
a  dead  imperialism,  the  victorious  people  would  create  very  swiftly  a 
civilisation  thousands  of  times  higher  than  the  capitalist  system  and  a  truly 
beautiful  future  for  themselves’.  The  Soviet  response  to  this  apocalyptic 
vision  was  given  by  Kuusinen,  the  veteran  of  the  Comintern.4  The  policy 

1  Cf.  Peking  Review,  No.  6,  i960.  The  speech  was  not  published  in  east  Europe  or  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

2  Text  in  Soviet  News,  5  February  i960. 

3  ‘Long  Live  Leninism!’  in  Red  Flag,  16  April  i960.  Translated  in  Peking  Review,  No.  17, 
i960. 

4  Text  in  Soviet  News,  25  April  i960. 
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of  coexistence,  Kuusinen  claimed,  represented  a  ‘creative  development’ 
of  Leninism,  for  Lenin  (according  to  his  wife)  had  foreseen  the  time  when 
war  would  be  so  destructive  as  to  be  impossible.  Soviet  co-operation  with 
the  neutralist  nations  was  another  extention  of  Lenin’s  teaching,  while  the 
‘national  liberation  movement’,  significantly  enough,  was  not  included 
by  Kuusinen  in  the  ‘factors  making  for  peace’. 

Within  less  than  a  month  the  Chinese  crusade  received  a  tremendous 
boost  from  the  U-2  affair  and  the  collapse  of  the  Paris  summit  conference. 
The  Americans  had  been  exposed  and  Khrushchev’s  hopes  in  them 
apparently  belied.  In  June,  therefore,  China  pressed  home  the  attack, 
using  for  its  platform  the  general  council  of  the  communist-led  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.1  Khrushchev,  well  aware  of  the  now  clear- 
cut  challenge  to  the  Soviet  standpoint,  seemed  determined  to  force  the 
issue  and,  if  possible,  to  isolate  the  Chinese.  Accordingly,  Moscow  sum¬ 
moned  the  leaders  of  the  eastern  European  parties  to  meet  during  the 
Rumanian  party  congress  at  the  end  of  June  and  Khrushchev  himself 
delivered  the  Soviet  onslaught.2  Like  Kuusinen  in  April  he  was,  above 
all,  out  to  show  that  Lenin’s  doctrines  stood  in  need  of  reappraisal — ‘one 
cannot  mechanically  repeat  now  .  .  .  what  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin  said 
many  decades  ago’ — and  in  doing  so  confirmed  that  the  general  line  of 
Soviet  policy  had  not  been  altered  by  the  summit  disaster.  But  if  Khrush¬ 
chev  had  hoped  to  resolve  the  dispute  once  and  for  all  at  Bucharest,  he  was 
disappointed.  The  Chinese  delegate,  Peng  Chen,  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
a  decisive  encounter,  and  the  conference  ended  with  a  short  communique 
which  simply  reaffirmed  the  ‘correctness’  of  the  1957  declaration. 

The  inability  to  come  to  terms  at  Bucharest  meant  that  the  moment  of 
decision  had  been  postponed,  not  evaded.  During  July  and  August  a 
Russo- Chinese  committee  was  said  to  have  tried  and  failed  to  hammer  out 
an  acceptable  compromise,  and  late  in  August  reports  in  the  western  press 
spoke  of  a  Soviet  invitation  to  a  conference  in  Moscow  immediately  after 
the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  in  November,  presumably  on  the  lines 
of  the  1957  meeting.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  conference,  confined  to 
leaders  of  ruling  parties,  would  produce  a  heavy  majority  for  the  U.S.S.R., 
as  all  the  parties  in  eastern  Europe — with  the  exception  of  Albania — were 
known  to  support  Khrushchev.  China’s  interest,  therefore,  lay  in  widening 
the  membership  to  include  the  leaders  of  all  national  communist  parties, 
particularly  as  communists  in  the  underdeveloped  continents  might  be 
expected  to  find  the  Chinese  call  to  militant  revolution  more  attractive  than 
Soviet  counsels  of  patience.  The  Cubans,  for  instance,  openly  acknow¬ 
ledged  their  debt  to  the  Chinese  revolution  model,  and  Guevara,  director 
of  the  national  bank  of  Cuba,  during  his  visit  to  Peking  in  November, 

1  The  speech  of  the  Chinese  delegate,  Liu  Chang-sheng,  is  in  Peking  Review ,  No.  24,  i960. 

2  Text  in  Soviet  News,  22  June  i960. 
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was  stating  the  pure  Chinese  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  road  to  power  as 
lying 

not  through  ballot-boxes  nor  through  building  up  an  undivided  opposition  nor 
through  winning  parliamentary  seats  by  cleverly  manoeuvring — as  in  hypo¬ 
critical  Latin  American  democracies,  [but]  through  the  armed  struggle  of  the 
people  sharply  directed  against  the  opposition  clique  .  .  .  and  smashing  the 
puppet  dictatorial  regime.1 

It  did  not  become  known  until  the  beginning  of  October  that  the 
Chinese  had  succeeded  in  getting  Moscow  to  agree  to  the  larger  confer¬ 
ence.2  Well  before  that,  however,  Khrushchev  began  preparing  for  the 
contingency  with  a  prolonged  campaign  to  persuade  the  world  communist 
movement  that  it  still  owed  its  first  loyalties  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Russians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  the  national  parties 
into  line  by  the  circulation  of  a  secret  document  refuting  the  Chinese 
arguments,  by  sending  out  envoys  to  potentially  vulnerable  areas,  and  by 
summoning  numerous  foreign  delegations  to  Moscow.  On  the  other,  the 
increasingly  intransigent  tone  of  Soviet  diplomacy  seemed  designed  to 
show  that  Russia  still  led  the  revolutionary  onslaught  against  the  west. 
Within  a  month  after  the  Bucharest  conference,  Khrushchev  broke  off  the 
Geneva  disarmament  negotiations,  accused  the  western  powers  of  intrigu¬ 
ing  to  reimpose  colonialism  on  the  Congo,  and  threatened  to  intervene 
with  rockets  in  Cuba.3  In  September,  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  instead  of  concentrating  on  the  Soviet  plan  for  disarmament 
which  he  had  introduced  there  a  year  before  and  which  the  heads  of 
government  had  been  summoned  to  discuss,  he  launched  into  a  vehement 
attack  on  ‘colonialism’  in  the  best  revolutionary  manner.4  By  October, 
when  news  of  the  Moscow  conference  reached  the  west,  the  Russians  were 
believed  to  have  acquired  the  almost  complete  support  of  the  eighty-one 
parties  invited  to  it,  although  the  Chinese  continued  to  hope  for  the  back¬ 
ing  of  some  leaders  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Side  by  side  with  the  struggle  for  the  allegiance  of  the  communist 
world,  the  ideological  conflict  ran  on  much  as  before,  albeit  with  certain 
modifications.  The  Russians,  for  instance,  now  took  a  somewhat  harder 
line,  in  keeping  with  their  diplomatic  tactics,  speaking  of  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  as  ‘the  highest  form  of  the  class  struggle’  and  admitting  the 
communist  obligation  to  support  ‘just  wars  of  liberation’.  In  spite  of  these 
concessions,  however,  relations  between  the  two  powers  went  from  bad  to 
worse  and  during  August  it  was  reported  that  Moscow  had  withdrawn 
a  large  number  of  Soviet  technicians  from  work  on  projects  in  China.5 
This  action,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  on  Soviet  initiative,  was 

1  N.T.  Times,  22  November  i960.  2  Guardian,  5  October  i960. 

3  Cf.  below,  pp.  491  sqq.  The  attitude  of  the  Russians,  The  Times  commented  on  20  August, 
suggested  that  ‘they  do  not  think  they  have  anything  to  gain  from  being  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  west  at  the  moment’.  4  cf.  below,  p.  553.  s  Guardian,  16  August  i960. 
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coupled  with  a  warning  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  ‘even  in  so  great 
a  country  as,  let  us  say,  China,  if  that  country  were  in  a  state  of  isolation 
and  could  not  rely  on  the  collaboration  and  aid  of  all  other  socialist 
countries’.1  But  the  Russians  could  not  go  beyond  such  veiled  threats 
without  provoking  a  disastrous  split  and  when  the  Jugoslav  leader,  Kardelj, 
attacked  the  Chinese  by  name  in  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  and 
expressed  a  degree  of  support  for  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  Pravda  found  itself 
called  upon  to  condemn  him.2 

When  the  conference  met  in  Moscow  in  November,  therefore,  the  odds 
lay  against  agreement  but  even  more  so  against  a  public  breach  ruinous 
to  both  sides.  Little  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  debate  but  what  reports 
there  are  state  that  the  Chinese,  led  by  Liu  Shao-chi,  fought  every  inch 
of  the  way  and  the  long  duration  of  the  conference  seems  to  bear  this  out. 
After  almost  three  weeks,  however,  China  does  not  seem  to  have  rallied 
many  more  parties  to  its  side  than  were  alleged  to  have  supported  it  at  the 
W.F.T.U.  congress  six  months  before  in  Peking:  that  is  to  say,  Albania, 
a  handful  of  Asian  leaders,  and  a  few  Latin  Americans. 

The  resultant  declaration,3  signed  by  all  participants,  represented  on 
the  face  of  it  a  victory  for  the  U.S.S.R.  on  all  major  issues.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Chinese  had  succeeded  in  having  their  opinions  inserted 
throughout  the  document,  often  in  direct  juxtaposition  to  the  Soviet  line. 
The  declaration  could  thus  be  used  by  each  side  to  prove  entirely  opposing 
points :  in  the  words  of  Zagoria,  it  was  ‘not  a  real  compromise  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  views  but  a  collation  of  them’,4  plentifully  sprinkled,  moreover, 
with  ambiguities,  qualifications,  and  plain  omissions.  The  opening  section, 
a  discourse  on  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  the  most  part  improved  on  the 
optimistic  thesis  of  the  1957  declaration  in  its  assertion  that  ‘the  world 
socialist  system  is  becoming  the  decisive  factor  in  the  development  of 
society’.  ‘Whatever  efforts  imperialism  makes’,  the  statement  went  on, 
‘it  cannot  stop  the  advance  of  history.  .  .  .  The  complete  triumph  of 
socialism  is  inevitable.’5  This  buoyant  tone,  so  reminiscent  of  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  speech  to  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress,  also  ran  through  the 
second  part,  a  long  description  of  the  social  and  economic  achievements  of 
the  communist  world,  now  such  as  to  ‘safeguard  every  socialist  country 
against  encroachments  by  imperialist  reaction’.6  Here  again,  the  state¬ 
ment  closely  followed  the  Soviet  line  in  almost  every  respect.  In  the  third 
section  on  war  and  peace,  however,  the  declaration  allowed  of  widely 

1  Sovietskaya  Latvia ,  16  August  i960.  An  English  translation  is  in  The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute, 
PP-  1 49“5°- 

2  The  articles,  ‘Socialism  and  War’,  first  appeared  in  Borba,  12-20  August  i960.  The  Soviet 
reply  is  in  Pravda,  2  September  1 960. 

3  English  text  in  World  Marxist  Review,  December  i960. 

4  The  Sino-Soviet  Conflict,  p.  367. 

s  World  Marxist  Review,  December  i960,  p.  4.  6  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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differing  interpretations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  emphatically  proclaimed 
peaceful  coexistence  as  the  policy  of  the  bloc,  repeating  the  formula  of  the 
Twenty-First  Soviet  Congress  (which  the  Chinese  now  accepted  for  the 
first  time)  about  the  ‘real  possibility’  of  preventing  world  war  ‘with 
capitalism  still  existing  in  a  part  of  the  world’.  The  alternative  of  nuclear 
devastation,  moreover,  was  described  in  terms  not  even  the  Chinese  could 
fail  to  understand,  and  Khrushchev’s  belief  in  the  existence  of  enlightened 
elements  in  the  west  was  firmly  restated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  definition 
of  coexistence  as  ‘a  form  of  class  struggle’ — which  the  Russians  had  conceded 
earlier  in  the  year — left  unusual  scope  for  the  protagonists  of  a  ‘forward’ 
revolutionary  policy.  And  while  the  statement  could  declare  that  ‘the  time 
is  past  when  the  imperialists  could  decide  at  will  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  be  war’,  in  the  next  breath  it  proclaimed  that  ‘should  the  im¬ 
perialist  maniacs  start  war,  the  peoples  will  sweep  capitalism  out  of  existence 
and  bury  it’.1  On  balance,  Soviet  arguments  seemed  to  have  won  the  day, 
but  by  no  means  as  decisively  as  Khrushchev  must  have  wished. 

This  was  also  the  case  in  the  section  covering  the  national  liberation 
movement,  ‘a  development  ranking  second  in  historic  importance  only 
to  the  formation  of  the  world  socialist  system’.2  On  the  communist  attitude 
to  the  initial  struggle  for  independence  the  statement  was  at  best  ambigu¬ 
ous.  ‘All  the  socialist  countries’,  it  declared,  .  .  recognise  their  duty  to 
render  the  fullest  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  peoples  fighting  to 
free  themselves  from  imperialist  and  colonial  tyranny.’3  Whether  this 
assistance  would  preclude  military  aid  or  not  was  left  open  as  was  the 
crucial  question  of  who  should  issue  directives  in  each  specific  situation. 
As  for  communist  policy  towards  these  countries  after  independence,  the 
statement  leaned  perceptibly  towards  the  Soviet  view,  making  no  mention 
of  a  revolutionary  takeover  from  the  ‘nationalist  bourgeoisie’,  as  the 
Chinese  might  have  wished.  Instead,  the  objective  was  given  as  ‘help  and 
support ...  in  achieving  progress,  creating  a  national  industry,  developing 
and  consolidating  the  national  economy  and  training  national  personnel’,4 
in  other  words,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  U.S.S.R.  over  the  past  few  years. 
Although  the  ‘national  bourgeois’  leaders  were  described  as  both  ‘unstable’ 
and  ‘inclined  to  compromise  with  imperialism  and  feudalism’,5  the  task  of 
communists  in  the  former  colonial  countries  was  to  be  co-operation  not 
revolution,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  problem  of  states  such  as  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  conformed  to  most  of  the  statement’s 
requirements  of  an  ‘independent  national  democracy’  and  yet  proscribed 
their  own  communist  parties,  was  glossed  over. 

The  prospects  of  revolution  in  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  west 
were  described  in  similarly  ambiguous  terms.  In  particular,  the  statement 

1  World  Marxist  Review ,  December  i960,  pp.  12,  13.  2  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  18.  4  ibid.,  p.  17.  s  ibid.,  p.  16. 
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was  concerned  to  deny  that  ‘the  way  to  social  revolution  is  necessarily 
through  world  war’  and  to  assert  that  it  ‘cannot  be  imported  or  imposed 
from  without’.1  On  the  question  of  ‘peaceful  transition’  the  statement 
characteristically  gave  both  views.  It  might  be  possible  ‘in  a  number  of 
capitalist  countries’ ;  but  ‘Lenin  teaches,  and  experience  confirms,  that  the 
ruling  classes  never  relinquish  power  voluntarily’,  and  so  ‘the  possibility 
of  non-peaceful  transition  .  .  .  should  be  borne  in  mind’.2 

The  schizoid  nature  of  the  Moscow  statement  clearly  illustrates  the 
changing  pattern  of  ideological  authority  in  the  communist  world.  The 
Soviet  leadership,  in  spite  of  having  retained  the  essential  features  of  its 
coexistence  policies  intact,  had  been  compelled  for  the  sake  of  unity  to 
give  constant  expression  to  the  Chinese  view.  The  baffling  swings  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  in  the  months  preceding  the  conference  showed  how 
much  China  had  succeeded  in  restricting  Russian  freedom  of  manoeuvre 
and  the  language  of  the  statement  confirmed  it.  Moreover,  the  ‘meetings 
and  consultations’  suggested  in  the  final  section  as  the  means  of  settling 
party  differences  could  never  be  a  substitute  for  one  clear  centre  of  com¬ 
mand — at  least  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view — and  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  itself  seemed  to  prove  it.  In  retrospect,  the  i960  meeting 
appeared  to  mark  the  approach  of  China  to  a  place  in  the  communist 
world  commensurate  with  its  enormous  potential;  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  potential  and  reality,  and  the  conflict  on  the 
theoretical  and  ideological  level  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  very 
marked  differences  in  actual  strength  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  nor  the  latter’s  preponderant  role  in  international  affairs.  The 
natural  calamities  which  China  suffered  during  this  period,  and  the  set¬ 
back  to  its  economic  plans  which  ensued,  inevitably  weakened  its  position, 
and  even  in  the  Asian  sphere,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
assert  its  power,  its  foreign  policy  ‘failed  to  have  an  influence  comparable 
to  its  size  and  population’.3  It  is  against  this  background  that  the  much 
discussed  ideological  conflict  must  be  seen,  if  its  importance  is  not  to  be 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion:  Peking’s  tendency  to  stray  into  heresy 
and  schism  was,  no  doubt,  an  irritating  and  unwelcome  complication  for 
policy-planners  in  Moscow — just  as  the  tendency  in  Paris  to  question 
American  orthodoxies  irritated  Washington — but  it  was  neither  a  chal¬ 
lenge  nor  an  operative  factor  in  international  politics.  During  1959  an<^ 
i960 — as  the  following  chapter  will  show — Peking  was  still  feeling  its 
way,  not  very  skilfully,  towards  a  policy  which  would  fit  both  its  aspira¬ 
tions  and  its  abilities;  and  the  limitations  on  its  powers  of  action,  both 
within  and  outside  the  communist  camp,  still  weighed  heavier  than  its 
long-term  potentialities. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  21. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  21. 


3  Cf.  below,  p.  204. 
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The  strength  and  temper  of  the  new  China,  which  had  already  made  itself 
felt  during  previous  years,  continued  during  1959  and  i960  to  be  a 
predominant  consideration  in  the  policies  of  the  powers,  particularly  of 
the  powers  in  Asia.  As  early  as  Bandung,  Peking  had  shown  that  it  could 
once  again  exert  an  important  influence  on  Asian  diplomacy;  but  in  1955, 
for  some  people  at  least,  Cairo,  New  Delhi,  and  Jakarta  were  rival  points 
of  focus  in  international  politics.  By  1959  a  different  situation  had 
developed.  There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  very  personal  role  which  Nasser  and  Sukarno  had  played  in 
international  diplomacy,  a  role  which  could  not  always  be  sustained  under 
the  relentless  impact  of  events.  On  the  other,  the  massive  exertions  of  the 
Chinese  people  had  challenged  not  only  the  imagination  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  but  also  the  prognostications  of  pundits  everywhere.  In  short,  by 
1959  it  was  clear  that  even  in  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  neutralism, 
it  was  a  great  power  world.  As  a  result  some  found  no  difficulty  in  claiming 
that  the  area  had  lapsed  back  into  its  traditional  pattern  with  dual  but 
contending  domination — political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural — being 
exercised  throughout  the  area  by  India  and  China.  In  fact  the  situation 
was  probably  somewhat  more  complicated. 

There  were  indeed  few  who  held  illusions  about  the  strength  of  the  new 
China — a  China  preoccupied  both  with  its  economic  well-being  and  with 
the  preservation  of  its  vast  inheritance.  Whatever  the  actual  economic 
achievements  of  that  country  during  1958  and  whatever  political  inter¬ 
pretations  may  have  been  put  on  certain  aspects  of  economic  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  there  could  be  little  doubt  about  the  ultimate  economic  potential  of 
this  Asian  giant.  Throughout  1958  and  the  first  part  of  1959  production 
in  both  industry  and  agriculture  was  galvanized  by  mass  action;  manage¬ 
ment  was  depleted  and  cadres  were  assigned  to  different  jobs  in  order  to 
carry  out  direct  leadership  among  the  individual  work  teams.1  Mass 
action  reached  its  highest  point  of  intensity  with  the  delirium  induced  by 
the  formation  of  industrial  and  rural  communes;  and  under  the  influence 
of jech’ing,  the  ‘hot  emotion’  thus  aroused,  workers  broke  targets,  set  them 
up,  and  broke  them  again,  until  planning  itself  seemed  to  be  little  more 
than  a  conservative  and  bureaucratic  pursuit.  The  mood  was  aptly 
described  by  Liu  Shao-ch’i  when  he  said:  ‘We  want  both  high  speed  and 

1  Tao  Li-wen,  Cadres  to  the  front  line  of  production’,  Peking  Review,  2  August  i960. 
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overall  balance.  This  is  not  easy  to  achieve;  in  high-speed  development, 
it  is  more  likely  that  certain  imbalances  will  occur.  We  should  not’, 
however,  adopt  ‘the  method  of  reducing  speed  unjustifiably  to  achieve  a 
balance.’1 

But  already  by  the  end  of  1959  other  views  were  being  heard.  Industrial 
leaders  said  that  frequent  mass  movements  were  proving  harmful  to 
industrial  operations,  exports  were  disrupted,  and  the  transport  system 
proved  inadequate.  Consequently,  although  proponents  of  ‘regulariza¬ 
tion’  in  production  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  the  Chinese 
Communist  party’s  eighth  plenum  held  in  September  1959, 2  it  was  not 
long  before  a  change  of  attitude  was  perceptible.  The  value  of  mass  action 
was  not  immediately  challenged;  as  late  as  the  autumn  of  i960  the 
Chinese  were  championing  their  method  of  organization  with  the  not 
unnatural  fervour  of  a  party  whose  very  survival  had  been  based  on  the 
success  of  its  guerrilla  tactics.  But  circumstances,  among  other  things, 
were  against  the  continuation  of  such  unbounded  enthusiasm.  The  year 
1 959-60  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  drought  when  vast  areas  of  the  north 
had  neither  rain  nor  snow  for  some  two  hundred  days,  so  that  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  156,000  square  miles  were  affected. 
When  the  rains  did  come,  a  large  area,  including  the  vital  industrial  and 
mining  network  around  Mukden,  was  damaged  by  torrential  rain  and 
floods.  Subsequent  shortages  and  famine  conditions  not  only  underlined 
the  disorganized  conditions  of  the  transport  system  but  disabused  many 
in  China  and  elsewhere  who  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  new  methods 
had  rendered  such  occurrences  obsolete  and  had  put  an  end  to  natural 
disasters.  The  result  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand  the  government 
called  for  a  ‘mammoth’  research  programme  to  improve  future  techniques 
in  industry  and  in  agriculture ;  on  the  other,  it  immediately  gave  attention 
to  the  urgent  problem  of  producing  shorter-season  starch  crops — sweet 
potatoes  and  turnips — to  make  up  for  the  expected  deficiency  in  grain 
production.  In  general,  the  effect  of  the  crisis  was  to  introduce  a  more 
pragmatic  approach  to  agriculture,  together  with  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  very  real  difficulties  which  imbalance,  even  with  enthusiasm,  created 
in  the  economy.  The  result  was  a  return  to  Mao  Tse-tung’s  view  that  in 
the  Chinese  economy  ‘agriculture  is  the  base,  industry  is  the  leader’ ;  in 
other  words  emphasis  on  industry  was  again  counterbalanced  by  a  renewed 
concern  with  the  problems  of  agriculture.  Consequently  the  ‘increase 
production  and  practise  economy  campaign’  of  August  1959  quickly 
developed  into  a  new  plea  for  a  balance  between  current  achievements  and 
the  establishment  of  future  productive  capacity,  for  economy  in  labour,  as 

1  Quoted  by  H.  F.  Schurmann,  ‘The  dialectic  in  action — vicissitudes  in  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  in  China’,  Asian  Survey,  May  1961. 

2  Cf.  for  example,  the  communique  in  Peking  Review ,  1  September  1959,  p.  6. 
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well  as  in  raw  materials,  fuel  consumption,  and  production  costs,  and  for 
the  strengthening  of  industrial  management.  The  new  policy  was  summed 
up  by  Po  I-po  as  one  of  overall  balance.  If,  he  said,  ‘a  certain  field  or  a 
certain  unit  departs  from  the  national  plan  and  from  the  requirements  of 
the  whole,  and  displays  its  “initiative”  in  a  one-sided  manner,  it  would 
not  only  be  detrimental  to  the  whole,  but  would  eventually  bring  harm  to 
itself’  also.1  It  was  with  this  criterion  in  mind  that  the  new  programmes 
of  economic  development  were  being  drawn  up  towards  the  end  of  i960. 

This  cursory  account  of  Chinese  economic  policy  perhaps  tends  to  over¬ 
emphasize  changes  in  approach  at  the  expense  of  much  which  was  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  Peking  was  still  in  some  degree  feeling 
its  way  towards  the  evolution  of  an  overall  policy  which  would  fit  both  its 
aspirations  and  its  abilities.  To  some  extent  the  same  can  be  said  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy  during  this  period.  While  no  one  can  doubt  that  ultimately 
Chinese  diplomacy  will  be  an  important  factor  affecting  the  course  of 
international  relations,  it  seems  probable  that  during  1959  and  i960 
Peking  was  still  feeling  its  way.  Thus  some  decisions  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  backed  by  painstaking  research  into  Chinese  rights,  while 
others  bear  the  stamp  of  snap  action  by  an  impetuous  local  official.  All  in 
all,  the  foreign  policy  of  China  failed  to  have  an  influence  comparable  to 
its  size  and  population.  This  was  probably  due  partly  to  circumstances 
and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  claimed  most  attention. 
This  was  true,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  disarmament  negotiations  which 
had  developed  from  a  United  Nations’  initiative  which  necessarily  pre¬ 
cluded  Chinese  participation.  Secondly,  the  projected  summit  meeting 
between  Eisenhower,  Khrushchev,  Macmillan,  and  de  Gaulle  was,  on 
analysis,  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  settle  European  issues  resulting 
from  the  second  world  war.  Moreover,  in  Laos,  which  might  well  have 
been  regarded  as  within  China’s  sphere  of  influence,  events  were  deter¬ 
mined  more  by  the  current  state  of  relations  between  Moscow  and  Wash¬ 
ington  than  by  Asian  considerations,  and  China  probably  played  a  smaller 
part  than  any  other  signatory  of  the  Geneva  agreements.  Finally,  Chinese 
interest  in  Africa,  and  in  the  growing  spate  of  declarations  of  independence 
there,  however  warmly  expressed,  could  hardly  be  described  as  other  than 
tenuous.  In  short,  many  of  the  problems  of  1 959  and  1 960  could  not  really 
be  described  as  Chinese  preoccupations.  Thus  on  the  question  of  Berlin  or 
on  the  issue  of  disarmament,  Peking  did  little  more  than  support  Moscow,2 
although  it  naturally  emphasized  that  ‘any  international  agreement 

1  Po  I-po  was  chairman  of  the  national  economic  commission;  cf.  his  paper,  ‘For  new  victories 
in  China’s  industrial  production  and  construction’,  Peking  Review,  24  February  1961,  p.  8. 

2  For  Berlin,  and  China’s  attitude  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  cf.  Peking  Review, 
27  January  1959,  pp.  6-7;  3  February  1959,  pp.  16-18;  and  19  May  1959,  p.  22;  for  its  attitude 
to  the  disarmament  discussions,  cf.  ibid.,  20  October  1959,  pp.  10-12;  26  January  i960,  pp.  19- 
20;  14  June  i960,  pp.  6-8,  and  12  July  i960,  pp.  6-8. 
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on  disarmament’  would  ‘have  no  binding  force  on  China  without  the 
formal  participation  of  the  People’s  Republic  .  .  .  and  the  signature  of 
its  representative’.1  Peking  was,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  sixth  world  conference  against  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs 
and  for  total  disarmament  in  Tokyo,  where  China  was  represented,  than 
about  the  Geneva  negotiations,  where  it  was  not.2  On  the  broader  issue 
of  a  general  detente  China’s  attitude  was  somewhat  equivocal.  Peking  had 
never  really  concealed  its  dislike  of  the  prospect  of  Russian  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  largely  no  doubt  because  the  Americans  had  always 
refused  to  talk  with  the  Chinese  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  had  a 
sneaking  fear  that  some  kind  of  bargain  might  be  arranged  behind  their 
backs.3 

By  and  large,  on  current  international  issues,  Peking  had  little  new 
or  specifically  Chinese  to  contribute.  Nevertheless  there  were  already 
indications  that  this  situation  was  changing.  Among  the  results  of  the 
debacle  in  Paris  in  May  i960  was  the  fairly  general  assumption  that  at 
any  future  conference  of  great  powers  China,  with  the  support  of  at  least 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  claim  the  role  which  had  been  mapped  out  for 
it  by  Roosevelt  fifteen  years  earlier;  and  statements  in  March  i960  that 
China  was  about  to  explode  an  atomic  weapon — whatever  their  veracity — 
indicated  the  futility  of  further  disarmament  talks  without  Chinese  parti¬ 
cipation.  In  respect  to  other  issues,  and  in  particular  in  respect  to  those 
in  Asia,  Chinese  policies  were  already  of  more  immediate  effect.  The 
resurgence  of  hostilities  off  the  China  coast  in  the  autumn  of  1958,  the 
tension  caused  by  the  United  States’  refusal  to  recognize  the  People’s 
Republic,  the  probing  of  frontiers  in  Asia,  the  championing  of  the  com¬ 
munist  cause  further  afield,  the  handling  of  questions  concerning  Chinese 
domiciled  abroad,  the  ever  more  blatant  use  of  trade  agreements  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  political  bargaining:  all  these  presaged  a  greater  awareness  in 
Peking  of  Chinese  strength.  Unfortunately  this  awareness  was  virtually 
untempered  by  consideration  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  foreign  policy, 
or  of  the  effects  which  such  a  show  of  strength  must  have  on  the  opinions 
and  policies,  not  only  of  its  enemies,  but  also  of  its  friends  and  allies  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere.  So  it  was  that  even  some  of  the  friendships  made  in 
1955  failed  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  1959  and  i960. 

In  the  first  place  China’s  relations  with  Indonesia,  which  had  never 
really  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  spirit  of  Bandung,  deteriorated  rapidly 
towards  the  end  of  1959  as  a  result  of  Indonesian  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  overseas  Chinese.4  Peking,  it  is  true,  appeared  to  have  no 
desire  to  further  the  quarrel;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  afford  to 
let  Taipeh  appear  to  be  more  concerned  about  these  expatriates  than  it  was 

1  Ibid.,  14  June  i960,  p.  8.  2  Ibid.,  9  August  i960,  pp.  6-8. 

3  Cf.  above,  pp.  195-6.  4  See  below,  pp.  274-6. 
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itself.  Thus  the  dispute  rumbled  on  throughout  the  year,  although,  not 
unexpectedly,  Chou  En-lai  made  a  number  of  statements  in  support  of 
the  Indonesian  claim  to  West  Irian.  Secondly,  although  it  had  earlier 
appeared  as  if  there  were  nothing  which  could  ruffle  relations  between 
Cairo  and  Peking,  in  fact  even  this  friendship  began  to  wear  a  little  thin. 
China,  conscious  of  its  standing  among  the  communist  powers,  found 
itself  in  disagreement  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  both  on  account  of 
U.A.R.  treatment  of  a  Lebanese  communist  leader,  and  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  it  accorded  a  Syrian  communist  visiting  Peking.1  Of  quite  other 
proportions  and  of  considerably  greater  significance  for  the  future  was  the 
deterioration  in  Sino-Indian  relations.  Indeed,  however  avuncular  Nehru 
might  be  in  public — as,  for  example,  when  he  explained  that  China, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  ‘had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  flood  of  revolution’, 
and  consequently  did  not  yet  exhibit  the  ‘same  eagerness  for  peace’2 — 
there  was  little  doubt  that  Indian  opinion  was  seriously  disturbed  both 
by  reports  of  Chinese  policy  in  Tibet  and  at  the  prospect  of  coexistence 
with  a  reckless  and  tactless  northern  neighbour. 

In  fact,  in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  use  exaggerated  language  in  public 
statements  and  wordy,  earnest  logic  in  its  official  exchanges,  there  was 
little  reason  to  believe  that  Peking  was  seething  with  belligerence.  The 
new  China’s  somewhat  ambiguous  ties  with  the  millions  of  Chinese 
resident  elsewhere  was  a  problem  which  it  had  inherited  largely  from 
the  Nationalists  and  with  which  Peking  hoped  to  cope  pragmatically,  as 
and  when  the  occasion  required.3  Moreover,  sensitivity  about  its  land 
frontiers  and  about  what  it  regarded  as  the  illegal  and  immoral  results  of 
nineteenth  century  imperialism  was  no  less  fervently  shared  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  regime  in  Taipeh.  Indeed,  when  the  defence  minister  in  Peking 
said  that  ‘we  shall  neither  invade  anyone,  nor  shall  we  allow  anyone  to 
invade  us’  but  that  Chinese  aspirations  to  unify  their  motherland  ‘must 
be  realized’,4  he  was  saying  no  more  than  other  apparently  respectable 
nationalists  elsewhere.  And  if  some  may  have  doubted  whether  the  new 
friendships  with  Cuba  and  Mali  would  be  as  worthwhile  as  the  ones  which 
Peking  appeared  to  be  discarding,  others  might  point  to  the  fact  that 
relations  with  Burma  and  Pakistan,  at  least,  also  appeared  to  be  improving. 
They  could  point  out  also  that  Chou  En-lai  seemed  prepared  to  spend 
a  considerable  time  visiting  neutralist  countries,  and  that  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  that  China  had  abandoned  its  long-term  policy  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Asian  neutrals;  indeed,  Yang  Tsui  could  provide  an 
impressive  list  of  the  ‘brilliant  achievements  of  China’s  policy  of  peaceful 

1  Peking  Review,  i  September  1959,  p.  25. 

2  Guardian,  22  October  1959. 

3  Cf.  Collective  Defence  in  South  East  Asia  (O.U.P.  for  R.I.I.A.,  1956),  cap.  vi. 

4  Guardian,  2  October  1959. 
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coexistence’  in  i960.1  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  period  there  was  an 
uneasy  undercurrent  in  Asia — a  feeling  that  things  were  on  the  move 
without  any  assurance  of  where  they  were  going  and  when  they  would 
stop.  And  this  feeling  was  the  result  in  no  small  way  of  Chinese  policy, 
especially  the  sort  of  policy  pursued  in  the  sort  of  way  that  was  exemplified 
by  Chinese  methods  in  coping  with  the  revolt  in  Tibet. 

I.  CENTRAL  ASIA  AND  THE  INDIAN  SUB-CONTINENT 

Tibet 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1958  reports  had  begun  to  circulate  in  India 
and  elsewhere  of  a  resurgence  of  opposition  to  Chinese  policies  in  Tibet. 
On  several  occasions  since  the  signing  of  the  seventeen-point  agreement 
between  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  leaders  in  Peking  in  1951, 2  and  more 
particularly  since  the  summer  of  1956,  there  had  been  rumours  of  political 
unrest  and  of  spasmodic  outbursts  of  fighting  both  within  Tibet  and  in  the 
neighbouring  region  of  Szechwan.  That  there  had  been  a  certain  amount 
of  Tibetan  opposition  to  Chinese  policies  appeared  to  have  been  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  Mao  Tse-tung  when  he  addressed  the  Supreme  State  Con¬ 
ference,  on  27  February  1957,  on  the  correct  handling  of  contradictions 
among  the  people.  He  had  said  then,  in  reference  to  questions  arising 
from  the  presence  of  different  nationalities  in  China,  that  although  reform 
of  the  social  system  in  Tibet  would  eventually  be  carried  out,  the  moment 
when  it  would  be  done  could  only  ‘be  decided  when  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Tibet  and  their  leading  public  figures  consider  it  practical’.3 
In  this  respect  it  had  already  been  decided,  he  said,  not  to  proceed  with 
democratic  reform  in  Tibet  during  the  period  of  the  second  five-year  plan. 
The  decision  to  postpone  social  reforms  until  after  1962  was  formalized 
in  a  government  decree  on  22  April  1957  and  several  further  attempts 
were  made  to  assuage  Tibetan  sensitivity  to  the  new  China’s  modernizing 
mission.  On  16  June  1957,  for  example,  Peking  radio  announced  that 
most  of  the  Chinese  personnel  who  had  been  stationed  in  Lhasa,  to  help 
with  administrative  and  construction  work,  would  be  withdrawn  and 
that  the  central  government  would  undertake  the  training  of  the  local 
people  to  replace  the  Han  officials.  Early  in  1958  it  was  announced  that 
the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  autonomous  region  of  Tibet — which 
was  an  administrative  organ  functioning  above,  rather  than  alongside,  the 
traditional  Tibetan  hierarchy — would  be  reorganized  to  give  increased 
representation  to  Tibetans. 

Nevertheless,  these  not  inconsiderable  concessions  do  not  appear  to 
have  soothed  relations  between  Peking  and  Lhasa  to  any  appreciable 

1  Cf.  Peking  Review,  3  February  1961,  pp.  6-8. 

2  Survey,  1951,  pp.  377—8;  Documents,  1951,  p.  577- 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  18  June  1957,  supplement  252,  p.  19. 
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extent.  On  the  one  hand,  some  sections  of  the  community  in  Tibet  had 
already  been  alienated,  and  spasmodic  uprisings  continued  to  occur;  on 
the  other,  Peking  was  obviously  anxious  to  reassert  its  dominant  position  in 
the  area  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion.  Hence  a  campaign  was  launched 
to  combat,  among  other  things,  ‘big-nation  chauvinism,  local  national 
chauvinism  and  individualism’.1  Once  again  there  was  some  increase  in 
Chinese  supervision  of  Tibetan  officials,  and  a  Communist  party  delega¬ 
tion  arrived  in  Lhasa  to  advise  local  administrators.  But  from  the  fact 
that,  early  in  1959,  reports  of  previous  opposition  in  Tibet  were  freely 
published  in  the  Chinese  press,2  it  would  appear  that  Peking  believed 
that  it  was  in  a  more  favourable  position  vis-a-vis  the  Tibetans  than  it  had 
previously  been.  That  this  was  not  the  case,  was  soon  clear;  but  the  exact 
reasons  for  the  outburst  of  opposition  in  Lhasa  in  March  1 959,  and  for  its 
rapid  transformation  into  a  wider  revolt,  are  not  immediately  evident ;  in 
all  probability  it  was  due  to  the  combination  of  existing,  if  latent,  tension 
with  a  number  of  new  factors.3 

One  such  factor,  which  undoubtedly  aroused  a  certain  amount  of 
popular  apprehension,  was  a  proposed  visit  by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  the 
Chinese  military  headquarters  to  attend  a  cultural  programme.  The 
invitation  had  been  made  by  General  Tan  Kuan-san,  Peking’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  area,  about  a  month  earlier;  and  although  it  had  been  made  to 
the  Dalai  Lama  personally,  not  as  was  customary  through  the  kashag 
(cabinet),  it  had  none  the  less  become  generally  known  that  he  had  agreed 
to  go.  It  also  so  happened  that  in  early  March  Lhasa  was  unusually 
crowded  with  visitors  and  pilgrims  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tibetan  new 
year  festivities,  and  that  apart  from  a  certain  restiveness  among  these 
visitors,  a  routine  foray  by  some  of  the  rebellious  Khamba  tribesmen  into 
areas  under  Lhasa’s  control  had  added  to  the  excitement.  Thus  when  on 
10  March  the  Dalai  Lama  wanted  to  leave  for  the  military  headquarters, 
large  crowds  had  gathered  round  the  summer  palace  at  the  Norbu  Lingka, 
where  he  was  in  residence,  and  had  prevented  him  from  leaving.  In  the 
circumstances  Tan  Kuan-san  advised  him  not  to  attempt  to  come,  and 
the  Dalai  Lama,  who  was  clearly  grateful  for  this  message,  replied  that 
‘reactionary,  evil  elements  are  carrying  out  activities  endangering  me 
under  the  pretext  of  ensuring  my  safety’,  but  that  he  was  ‘taking  measures 
to  calm  things  down’,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  the  situation  became  stable, 

1  George  Ginsburgs  and  Michael  Mathos,  ‘Tibet’s  Administration  during  the  Interregnum, 

1 954-1 959’,  Pacific  Affairs,  September  1959,  p.  260. 

2  Cf.  for  example  the  discussion  about  the  ‘Work  Report  of  the  People’s  Council  of  the  Tibetan 
autonomous  Chou  of  Kanze’,  Manchester  Guardian,  2  February  1959,  and  Peking  Review,  16  June 
I959i  PP-  12-14. 

3  For  more  detailed  accounts,  cf.  Ginsburgs  and  Mathos,  op.  cit.;  Concerning  the  Question  of 
Tibet  (Foreign  Languages  Press,  Peking,  1959);  Zahiruddin  Ahmad,  China  and  Tibet  (O.U.P., 
tpGo) ;  The  Question  of  Tibet  and  the  Rule  of  Law  (International  Commission  of  Jurists,  Geneva, 
1 959)  5  and  Peking  Review,  31  March,  7  and  14  April,  and  5  May  1959. 
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would  certainly  meet  Tan  Kuan-san.1  But  instead  of  improving,  the 
situation  deteriorated,  and  in  his  reply  of  1 1  March  Tan  Kuan-san  referred 
to  the  erection  of  fortifications  along  the  highway  north  of  the  palace,  and 
to  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  certain  cabinet  ministers  asking  them  to 
require  the  dissidents  to  remove  all  fortifications  and  withdraw  from  the 
highway.  At  a  meeting  of  Tibetan  officials  at  the  palace  on  the  same  day, 
the  Dalai  Lama  added  his  orders  to  the  request  of  the  Chinese  representa¬ 
tive,  demanding  both  the  dissolution  of  the  rebel  organization,  and  the 
withdrawal  from  the  area  round  the  palace  of  those  people  who  had  moved 
into  it  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  him.  But  his  words  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  effect  and  in  a  letter  of  15  March  Tan  Kuan-san  accused  the 
local  government  in  Tibet — although  it  feigned  compliance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Peking — of  actually  helping  the  rebels  in  their  activities. 
Certainly  by  this  time,  if  not  before,  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Dalai  Lama’s  advisers,  and  there  was  also  an  element  among  the 
crowds  which  favoured  making  a  stand  against  further  Chinese  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Tibetan  way  of  life.  Together  these  groups  decided  to  prepare 
a  statement  claiming  Tibetan  independence.  But  the  Dalai  Lama  himself 
appears  still  to  have  been  in  favour  of  co-operation  with  Peking,  and  on 
16  March  he  wrote  to  Tan  Kuan-san  that  although  ‘the  conditions  here 
and  outside  are  still  very  difficult  to  handle  ...  I  am  trying  tactfully  to 
draw  a  line  separating  the  progressive  people  among  the  government 
officials  from  those  opposing  the  revolution’  and  that  ‘in  a  few  days  from 
now  when  there  are  enough  forces  that  I  can  trust  I  shall  make  my  way 
in  secret  to  the  Military  Area  Command’.2  In  fact,  a  mere  twenty-four 
hours  later,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  some  of  his  ministers  had  left  the  palace, 
and  were  making  their  way  to  India. 

News  of  all  this  excitement  reached  the  western  press  several  days  later 
as  a  result  of  reports  from  the  Indian  consulate-general  in  Lhasa,  but  at 
first  it  was  merely  used  to  criticize  Nehru’s  earlier  attitude  towards 
Chinese  policy  in  Tibet,  and  his  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  under¬ 
mining  of  the  Indian  position  in  the  country.  Later,  however,  Mr. 
Nehru  revealed  that  the  Indian  consul-general  had  twice  recently  been 
approached  by  a  number  of  Tibetans  who  had  at  first  spoken  of  their 
apprehensions,  and  later  asked  him  to  be  a  witness  to  their  presentation 
of  certain  demands  to  the  Peking  representatives.  This  he  had  refused  to 
do.  Further  news  of  the  revolt  reported  Chinese  shelling  of  the  Potala 
palace,  around  which  the  outbreak  in  Lhasa  had  centred;  similar  risings 
in  Gyantse;  the  action  of  leading  monasteries  in  giving  the  people  supplies 

1  Cf.  Concerning  the  Question  of  Tibet,  pp.  28  et  sqq.,  for  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  between 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  Tan  Kuan-san.  These  letters,  described  by  Taya  Zinkin  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  1  April  1959,  as  ‘perhaps  drafted  with  Tibetans  in  mind’,  but  ‘too  crude  for  Indian 
consumption’,  were  acknowledged  as  authentic  by  the  Dalai  Lama  on  24  April  1959. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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of  hidden  arms;  but  nothing  was  known  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Dalai 
Lama.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  still  in  the  Potala  palace;  that  he  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  Indian  consulate-general;  and  that  he  had  made  his 
way  in  secret  to  the  areas  controlled  by  the  Khamba  tribesmen.  At  this 
stage  the  last  alternative  seemed  the  most  likely.  By  now  there  were 
rumours  that  a  popular  manifesto  denouncing  the  seventeen-point  agree¬ 
ment  with  China  on  the  grounds  of  its  persistent  violation  by  the  Chinese 
had  become  the  basis  of  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  principal  monasteries,  members  of  the  Grand 
National  Assembly,  and  the  entire  kashag,  and  the  revolt  in  Tibet  appeared 
to  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  nationalist  uprising.  Thus  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Dalai  Lama  had  gone  into  hiding  prior  to 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people  in  a  nationalist  stand  against 
the  Chinese. 

By  the  end  of  March  public  concern  in  India  about  the  fate  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  the  course  of  recent  events  in  Tibet  had  grown  consider¬ 
ably,  and  had  begun  to  affect  Sino-Indian  relations.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  Indians  had  religious  sympathies  in  common  with  Tibetan  Buddhists, 
added  to  which  the  Dalai  Lama  had  a  considerable  personal  following 
among  Indian  liberals,  who  were  aware  of  the  role  he  had  played  in  1950 
and  again  in  1956-7,  in  reconciling  the  theocratic  feudal  aspects  of  Tibetan 
society  with  Chinese  proposals  for  economic  and  social  reform.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics,  it  was  widely 
recalled  that  the  1954  agreement  between  China  and  India  had  been 
based  on  the  theory  that  Tibet  would  have  clearly  delineated  autonomous 
rights  within  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  reports  of  China’s  previous 
activities  in  Tibet,  together  with  the  order  in  council  of  28  March  dis¬ 
solving  the  Tibetan  local  government,1  were  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
Indian  interpretation  of  autonomy.2  When,  in  addition,  the  New  China 
News  Agency  announced  on  28  March  that  the  revolt  in  Tibet  had  been 
assisted  by  air-borne  supplies  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  that  ‘the  com¬ 
mand  centre  of  the  rebellion  was  in  Kalimpong’3 — i.e.  in  Indian  territory 
• — it  appeared  as  if  Sino-Indian  relations  had  suffered  a  considerable  set¬ 
back.  But  Chinese  accusations  of  Indian  participation  were  immediately 
repudiated,  first  by  a  spokesman  of  the  external  affairs  ministry  and  later 
by  Nehru  himself;4  and  meanwhile  Peking  had  modified  its  version, 
alleging  merely  that  the  rebels  had  used  Kalimpong  ‘as  a  centre  for  collusion 
with  imperialism,  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  bandits  and  foreign  reactionaries’, 
and  concluding  with  an  expression  of  hope  that  the  Indian  government 


1  Peking  Review ,  31  March  1959,  p.  6. 

2  Cf.  the  statement  by  Mr.  Nehru  reported  in  The  Times,  6  April  1959. 

3  Peking  Review,  31  March  1959,  p.  7;  cf.  ibid.,  5  May  1959,  p.  7. 

4  The  Statesman,  30,  31  March  1959. 
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would  continue  to  observe  faithfully  the  five  principles  of  coexistence.1 
It  was  certainly  Mr.  Nehru’s  intention  to  do  so.  Speaking  at  his  monthly 
press  conference  on  5  April,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  that  India  and  China  should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other 
and  ‘even  though  they  may  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  their  internal 
policies’  neither  country  had  ‘any  business  to  interfere  in  the  other  country, 
because  such  interference’  did  not  produce  ‘any  desirable  results’,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who  wanted  to  interfere.  Interference 
could  only  result  ‘in  ill  will  and  anger,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  cold  war’. 
But  even  Nehru  admitted  that  this  statement,  which  was,  perhaps  un¬ 
wittingly,  a  clearer  indication  than  was  sometimes  the  case  that  at  least 
a  part  of  neutralism  was  a  matter  of  making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity,  did 
not  entirely  cover  the  case  of  Tibet.  There  was  a  ‘tremendous  bond’ 
between  India  and  Tibet  and  if  one  factor  in  Indian  foreign  policy  was 
a  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  China,  another  was  the  ‘strong 
sentiments’  which  India  had  about  any  developments  in  Tibet.2 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  elements  of  mystery  which  had  shrouded  the 
whole  episode  were  beginning  to  be  dispersed.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  4  April  that  the  Dalai  Lama  had  crossed 
into  India  on  31  March  and  had  been  given  political  asylum.3  He  had 
come  direct  from  Lhasa  apparently  without  having  considered  making  a 
stand  in  the  territory  controlled  by  the  Khamba  tribesmen.  Secondly, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  statement  on  19  April  and  from  the  disclosures  made 
by  Air.  Nehru  after  his  meeting  with  the  Dalai  Lama  on  24  April,  it  was 
clear  that,  although  the  Dalai  Lama  had  come  to  India  voluntarily  and 
had  not  been  abducted,  as  Peking  had  asserted,4  he  was  nevertheless 
extremely  anxious  to  return  to  Tibet.  Moreover,  the  Dalai  Lama  freely 
acknowledged  the  letters  attributed  to  him  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Chinese  press,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  trying  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  Chinese  and  to  assuage  the  anxiety  of  his  people  at 
Chinese  encroachments  on  their  way  of  life  when  his  advisers  had  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  leave  Lhasa.5  It  appeared  that  on  1 7  March,  after  several 
days  of  excitement,  two  shells  had  fallen  in  a  pond  near  the  palace  and 
that  his  advisers  had  believed  the  Dalai  Lama’s  life  was  in  danger.  It  was 
then  he  had  decided  to  leave,  possibly  hoping  that  in  India  he  might  obtain 
guidance  from  Nehru,  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion.  The  picture 
these  disclosures  revealed  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  young  leader,  backed 
by  a  nationalist  uprising,  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  throw  off  foreign 

1  Peking  Review,  7  April  1 959,  pp.  7_8.  2  Times,  6  April  1 959- 

3  The  Statesman,  4  April  1959. 

4  Cf.  Peking  Review,  21  April  1959  (Supplement)  and  29  April  1959,  pp.  9-14,  for  the  Chinese 
viewpoint. 

5  One  aspect  of  Chinese  policy  which  had  given  a  great  deal  of  offence  was  the  employment  of 
monks,  who  represented  one-fifth  of  total  manpower,  on  development  and  construction  projects. 
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domination — a  sort  of  ‘Asian  Hungary’  as  the  foreign  press  had  freely 
described  it — but  rather  ‘the  more  human  if  less  heroic  picture  of  a 
bewildered  young  man  torn  between  conflicting  claims  on  his  loyalty, 
deciding  in  a  moment  of  stress  to  remove  himself  from  a  situation  which 
had  become  intolerable’.1  But  this  was  not  the  whole  story.  Although  the 
Dalai  Lama  personally  had  dissociated  himself  from  the  Khamba  tribes¬ 
men,  fighting  in  the  name  of  a  provisional  government,  some  of  his  en¬ 
tourage  undoubtedly  shared  their  ideals  and  identified  themselves  wholly 
with  their  struggle.  Moreover,  the  Dalai  Lama  may  have  been  seriously 
perturbed  by  the  turn  of  events  on  1 7  March  and  have  only  decided  to 
leave  Norbu  Lingka  when  he  feared  for  his  life;  but  others  had  said  that 
preparations  had  been  going  ahead  for  some  days  and  it  was  known  that 
some  members  of  the  kashag  had  already  left  Lhasa  by  10  a.  m.  on  27  March, 
six  hours  before  any  shells  had  fallen.  Finally,  although  the  Dalai  Lama 
had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  social  and  economic  reform — of  the  ending 
of  serfdom  and  of  the  reorganization  of  agriculture — it  was  noticeable  that 
those  who  had  led  him  into  exile  were  mostly  known  opponents  of  reform; 
while  the  reformers,  men  of  a  younger  generation,  had  stayed  behind  in 
Lhasa.  Thus  there  were  a  number  of  points  at  issue  before  there  could  be 
any  reconciliation  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  advisers. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  were  reasserting  their  authority  in  Tibet.  They 
had  dissolved  the  kashag  and  made  the  Panchen  Lama  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee  while  the  Dalai  Lama  was  detained  in  India. 
Although  the  Chinese  would  doubtless  have  welcomed  the  fillip  to  their 
prestige  which  the  Dalai  Lama’s  unconditional  return  to  Lhasa  would 
have  meant,  until  it  occurred  they  were  probably  well  satisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  Panchen  Lama.2  The  Dalai  Lama,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  anxious  to  return  to  Tibet,  could  hardly  do  so  without  some 
attempt  at  the  settlement  of  the  Khambas’  grievances,  and  Peking  in  its 
current  mood  of  self-righteous  jubilation  did  not  appear  disposed  to 
consider  this.  Indeed,  General  Fu  Cheung,  deputy  chief  of  the  political 
department  of  the  army,  told  the  National  People’s  Congress  that  Tibetan 

1  Times,  27  April  1959. 

2  Intervention  in  Tibet  had  traditionally  been  based  on  playing  off  the  Panchen  Lama  against 
the  Dalai  Lama.  Both  leaders  held  a  similar  spiritual  status  but  traditionally  temporal  power 
had  rested  with  the  Dalai  Lama.  At  least  since  1925,  the  Panchen  Lama  and  his  predecessors 
had  been  puppets  of  Chinese  policy  in  Tibet — no  less  under  the  Nationalist  government  of  the 
Kuomintang  than  under  the  Communist  government — while  the  Dalai  Lama  had  often  been 
regarded  as  a  British  and  later  as  an  Indian  protege.  The  present  Panchen  Lama  was  discovered 
in  China  and  since  at  the  time  his  followers  were  feuding  with  those  of  the  Dalai  Lama  who 
were  in  control  of  almost  all  Tibet,  the  Panchen  Lama  had  been  brought  up  under  (Nationalist) 
Chinese  protection  in  Tsinghai.  Following  the  signing  of  the  seventeen-point  agreement  which 
protected  the  status  of  both  Lamas,  the  Panchen  and  Dalai  Lamas  met  in  a  public  display  of 
reconciliation  in  Lhasa  in  1952,  visited  Peking  together  in  1954,  and  India  in  1956.  Nevertheless 
it  continued  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  Panchen  Lama  and  his  advisers  looked  to  China  for 
protection  and  patronage  and  the  Dalai  Lama  to  India. 
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rebels  who  had  fled  to  remote  mountain  areas  would  certainly  be  wiped 
out  if  they  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  soon,  while  those  who  had  fled  to 
India  would  find  themselves  in  a  blind  alley.1  It  was  beginning  to  look 
as  if  this  would  be  the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  Nehru  had  made  it  plain 
that,  although  he  was  hurt  by  Chinese  charges,  he  did  not  intend  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  offend  his  giant  neighbour.  He  rejected  any  idea  of  a 
common  defence  policy  with  Pakistan  or  of  any  ‘military  alliance  with 
any  country,  come  what  may’.  He  reaffirmed  India’s  attachment  to  the 
five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  added :  ‘it  is  a  deeper  tragedy 
for  many  of  us  even  than  the  events  in  Tibet,  that  something  we  have 
laboured  for,  in  the  five  principles  and  at  Bandung,  should  have  suffered  in 
people’s  minds  and  become  depreciated’.2  On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as 
the  Dalai  Lama  was  in  India  he  had  to  rely  on  second-hand  reports  of 
the  conditions  in  Tibet  and,  almost  inevitably,  he  was  subject  to  influences 
from  which  he  would  have  been  free  in  Lhasa — influences  which  were  not 
of  themselves  necessarily  evil  but  which  could  not  but  make  the  young 
ruler’s  return  to  Lhasa  less  acceptable  to  Peking.3  Thirdly,  any  attempt 
to  appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  which  some  of  his  supporters  appeared 
anxious  to  do,  on  the  grounds  of  Chinese  aggression  or  of  a  violation  of 
human  rights,  would  almost  certainly  founder  on  the  question  of  Tibet’s 
status  in  international  law.  Finally,  the  Chinese  were  clearly  anxious  to 
take  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  absence  of  the  traditionally  orien¬ 
tated  Dalai  Lama  and  his  advisers  to  increase  the  tempo  of  their  policy 
reform  in  Tibet,  and  the  society  as  known  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  based  on 
serfdom  and  dominated  by  monastic  interests  and  hierarchical  govern¬ 
ment,  was  said  to  be  changing  rapidly.  Thus,  although  when  Chou  En-lai 
addressed  the  second  National  People’s  Congress  in  Peking  on  18  April 
he  had  spoken  of  carrying  out  reforms  ‘step  by  step  with  full  regard  for 
the  specific  conditions  in  Tibet’4 — and  this  formula  was  repeated  in 
the  ‘congress’  resolution  on  the  subject5 — once  he  was  back  in  Lhasa  the 
Panchen  Lama  had  appealed  for  an  immediate  and  united  assault  on  the 
backward  elements  in  the  existing  society,6  and  this  was  followed,  on 
17  July,  by  the  announcement  of  the  first  reforms.7 

1  Times,  27  April  1959.  2  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  5  May  1959. 

3  These  might  vary  from  reunion  with  one  elder  brother  who  had  been  in  Darjeeling,  and 
with  another  who  had  been  eight  years  in  Japan  and  the  United  States,  to  meeting  a  group 
of  exiles  from  Kalimpong,  led  by  Mr.  Lukhangwa,  a  former  prime  minister,  and  other  elder 
statesmen.  4  Text  of  speech  in  Peking  Review,  21  April  1959. 

5  Ibid.,  29  April  1959,  p.  7-  6  Ibid->  7  JulY  I959>  PP-  6-1 1. 

7  Ibid.,  28  July  1959,  p.  4.  These  were  to  take  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  to  end  serfdom  and 
to  reduce  rent  and  interest,  and  the  second  to  redistribute  land.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  had  not  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  Tibetan  lower  classes  as  they  had  those  of 
the  vested  interests,  and  that  economic  reform  was  generally  welcomed.  The  March  uprising 
‘did  not,  by  and  large,  involve  any  considerable  number  of  lower-class  Tibetans’ ;  Pacific  Affairs, 
September  1959,  p.  265.  It  was  said  that  landlords  who  co-operated  with  the  reforms  would  be 
compensated. 
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Meanwhile  the  Chinese  press  was  doing  what  it  could  to  put  relations 
with  India  back  on  their  previous  cordial  basis.  The  Peking  Daily  admitted 
that  Chinese  criticism  of  India  ‘may  have  been  a  bit  sharp’,  but  this  was 
because  vital  Chinese  interests  were  at  stake,  and  it  was  hoped  ‘that,  in 
substance,  our  argument  will  benefit  mutual  understanding  between  our 
two  peoples’  and  that  in  the  language  used  ‘friendship  and  propriety’  had 
‘not  been  overlooked’.1  This  apologetic  approach  was  reciprocated  in 
New  Delhi  where  Mr.  Nehru  called  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  cold-war 
language  in  references  to  China,  a  tendency  which  (he  said)  only  lessened 
any  possibility  of  India  helping  with  a  solution  of  the  Tibetan  problem; 
but  he  then  went  on  to  list  specific  reasons  why  India  was  irritated  by 
Peking’s  recent  policy.  He  referred  to  the  persistent  publication  of  Chinese 
maps  showing  large  areas  of  India  as  belonging  to  China,  and  to  the 
Chinese  tendency  to  use  sweeping  and  irresponsible  allegations  against 
India  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  China  belonged  to  a  military 
bloc  system.  It  was  soon  clear  that  there  was  more  to  these  allegations 
than  was  at  first  apparent,  for  New  Delhi  was  to  claim  that  the  Chinese 
had  violated  the  Indian  boundary  not  only  in  the  North  East  Frontier 
Agency,  but  also  in  Ladakh. 

India’s  foreign  relations 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  during  this  period  was  the  question  of  its  relations  with  China.  Ever 
since  the  Bandung  conference  of  1955  the  world  had  come  to  accept  a 
picture  of  Sino-Indian  friendship  and  understanding  as  a  stable  feature 
of  the  Asian  scene,  and  the  revelation  that  all  was  not  well  between  the 
two  countries  implied  a  considerable  change  in  the  Asian  situation.  It  is 
true  that  there  had  been  frontier  incidents  in  the  immediately  preceding 
period,  but  New  Delhi  had  gone  out  of  its  way  to  play  them  down,  and 
it  was  not  until  September  1 959  that  it  finally  made  the  evidence  available.2 
It  then  became  clear  that  differences  had  arisen  not  only  in  respect  to 
general  issues — e.g.  alleged  violations  of  territorial  air-space  and  territorial 
waters — but  also  as  a  result  of  Chinese  patrolling  in  the  North  East 
Frontier  area  and  of  Chinese  occupation  of  parts  of  the  Ladakh  area  of 
the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  the  north-west. 

There  had  long  been  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  in  India  at  the 
publication  of  Chinese  maps  showing  part  of  India  as  Chinese  territory, 
but  by  and  large  Peking’s  explanations  had  been  accepted  in  New  Delhi 
and  it  had  been  presumed  that  the  issue  would  solve  itself  in  the  course  of 

1  Text  in  Peking  Review,  12  May  1959,  p.  15. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1954,  pp.  246-7 ;  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  334-5,  427-8.  The  texts  of  the  exchanges  on 
which  this  latter  account  is  based  were  not  released  until  September  1959. 
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time.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1958,  there  had  been  further  evidence  that  the 
Chinese  republic  had  not  yet  revised  its  pre-liberation  maps  and  in 
December  Nehru  had  written  to  Chou  En-lai,  going  over  the  history  of  the 
case,  repeating  what  he  believed  had  been  accepted  in  Peking,  and,  by 
implication,  seeking  an  assurance  that  Peking  was  not  laying  claim  to 
what  New  Delhi  held  to  be  Indian  territory.1  In  his  reply,  Chou  En-lai 
thanked  Nehru  for  his  exposition  of  the  ‘Indian  government’s  stand  on  the 
question’,  but  pointed  out,  firmly,  that  the  ‘Sino-Indian  boundary  has 
never  been  formally  delimited’,  and  that  contrary  to  the  Indian  prime 
minister’s  view  there  were  ‘certain  differences  between  the  two  sides  over 
the  border  question’.2  The  fact  that  the  issue  had  not  been  raised  in 
1954  was  not  because  the  Chinese  accepted  the  existing  position,  as  the 
Indians  had  always  believed,  but  because  ‘conditions  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
its  settlement’.3  The  McMahon  line  was  a  product  of  the  British  policy 
of  aggression  against  the  Tibet  region  of  China  and  had  never  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Chinese  central  government,  but  Peking  appreciated  that 
the  states  currently  concerned — India  and  Burma — were  friendly  towards 
China,  and  so  it  was  prepared  to  take  a  realistic  attitude  towards  the 
frontier  question.  Nevertheless  a  final  settlement  would  require  prudence 
and  take  time,  and  meanwhile  Chou  En-lai  suggested  each  side  should 
accept  the  status  quo  until  surveys  and  mutual  consultations  had  solved  the 
issues  in  dispute. 

When  he  replied  to  this  letter,  on  22  March,  Nehru  admitted  that  the 
frontier  had  not  been  demarcated  on  the  ground  in  all  sectors  but  expressed 
himself  ‘somewhat  surprised’  to  learn  that  the  McMahon  line  had  not  at 
any  time  been  accepted  by  the  Chinese  government.  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  delineation  of  the  frontier,  as  published  on  Indian  maps, 
was  in  accordance  with  geography  and  tradition,  and  that  over  a  large 
part  it  was  confirmed  by  international  agreements.  In  respect  to  the 
Sikkim  frontier,  Nehru  cited  the  Anglo-Chinese  convention  of  1890;  in 
respect  to  the  boundary  between  the  Ladakh  region  of  the  state  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  and  Sinkiang  he  referred  to  an  agreement  of  1842;  and  as 
confirmation  of  the  MfilVIahon  frontier  he  cited  the  Simla  convention. 
In  conclusion,  Nehru  suggested  that  ‘the  position  as  it  was  before  the 
recent  disputes  arose  should  be  respected’,  and  that  if  any  possession  had 
‘been  secured  recently,  the  position  should  be  rectified  .4 

For  a  time  there  was  no  reply  from  Peking  and  it  was  hoped  in  New 
Delhi  that  the  Indian  prime  minister’s  point  of  view  had  been  accepted. 
Hence,  when  Nehru  referred  to  the  matter  in  April,  although  he  revealed 
that  in  general  the  Chinese  response  had  not  been  very  adequate  ,  he 
discounted  any  suggestion  that  China  was  claiming  the  30,000  square  miles 

1  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  i,  pp.  48-51.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  52-54* 

3  Ibid.,  p.  53.  4  Ibid”  P-  57- 
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in  question,  or  that  it  did  not  in  fact  recognize  the  McMahon  line  as  the 
frontier.  In  June,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  Sino-Indian  contacts,  Mr. 
Nehru  revealed  that  the  ‘wall  of  silence’  between  the  two  capitals,  which 
he  had  mentioned  earlier,  still  existed,  broken  only  occasionally  by 
muffled  whispers  of  information  or  protest.1  In  August,  questioned  about 
reports  of  Chinese  activities  on  the  frontier,  he  stated  that  ‘as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  McMahon  line  is  the  frontier  line — firm  by  treaty,  firm  by 
usage  and  right,  and  firm  by  geography’  ;2  and  a  few  days  later,  in  response 
to  reports  that  Chinese  officials  in  Tibet  had  proclaimed  as  their  future 
task  the  liberation  of  the  Bhutanese,  Sikkimese,  and  Ladakhis  from  Indian 
aggression,  the  prime  minister  repeated  India’s  pledge  to  defend  these 
territories.3  These  statements  were  welcomed  in  parliament  and  else¬ 
where,  but  for  probably  the  first  time  since  Nehru  had  become  India’s 
expert  on  foreign  affairs  in  1 937,  there  was  a  sense  of  frustration  throughout 
the  country;  there  was  a  feeling  that  India  was  being  humiliated  by  China 
and  it  was  questioned  whether  Nehru’s  policy  of  patient  wisdom  was  an 
adequate  response  to  the  activities  of  the  virile,  self-righteous  giant  across 
the  Himalayas.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  there  was  a  feeling  of 
apprehension,  a  sense  of  fear  lest  an  over-zealous  local  official  in  Tibet 
might  violate  the  frontier,  or  a  perverse  Peking  might  seek  to  stir  up 
trouble  in  order  to  distract  attention  from  the  Khrushchev-Eisenhower 
meeting.  Thus  when  in  mid-August  Nehru  again  explained  the  reasons 
for  Chinese  irritation  at  Indian  statements  on  Tibet,  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  trying  to  practise  coexistence  in  regard  both  to  the  affairs 
of  Kerala4  and  to  Indian  foreign  policy,  he  failed  to  arouse  the  same  sym¬ 
pathetic  response  in  his  hearers  as  he  might  formerly  have  done.  It  was, 
in  fact,  only  eight  days  later  that  the  prime  minister  had  to  announce  that 
Chinese  and  Indian  forces  had  actually  been  in  combat  on  the  frontier. 

On  28  August  Nehru  informed  parliament  that  an  Indian  outpost  had 
been  seized  by  a  force  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  Chinese  troops 
who  had  crossed  into  the  Subansiri  division  of  the  North  East  Frontier 
Agency.  The  whole  frontier  area  of  this  territory  had  subsequently  been 
put  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  army.  While  the  prime  minister 
cautioned  the  House  against  becoming  alarmist  or  panicky,  he  assured  it 
that  there  was  ‘no  alternative  .  .  .  but  to  defend  our  country’s  borders  and 
integrity’.  He  then  went  on  to  reveal  that  there  had  previously  been  a 
similar  incident  in  the  Kameng  division  of  the  North  East  Frontier  Agency 
on  7  August,  and  that  there  were  continuing  cases  of  Chinese  aggression 
in  the  north-west,  in  Ladakh.  No  sooner  had  these  facts  become  known 

1  Times ,  11  June  1959.  2  Ibid.,  14  August  1959.  3  Ibid.,  26  August  1959. 

4  On  3 1  July  1 959  the  central  government  had  suspended  the  twenty-seven-month-old  commu¬ 
nist  government  of  Kerala  after  repeated  attempts,  including  a  visit  by  the  prime  minister  in  June, 
to  find  some  middle  way  between  the  opposition  policy  and  that  of  the  state  government,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  lawlessness;  cf.  Times  and  Hindu ,  1  August  1959. 
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than  it  was  reported  that  there  was  disagreement  between  the  defence 
minister,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  and  the  service  chiefs,  on  account  of  a 
number  of  cases  of  promotion  for  political  reasons;  and  such  was  the  state 
of  mind  at  the  time  that  contention  as  to  whether  Mr.  Menon  was  con¬ 
solidating  his  personal  following  in  the  services  was  soon  submerged  in  the 
larger  issue  of  whether  he  was  any  longer  reliable  or  whether  his  political 
sympathies  had  led  him  to  favour  the  Chinese  case.  In  the  event,  in  spite 
of  two  stormy  sessions  in  parliament,  Nehru  kept  both  his  defence  minister 
and  his  service  chiefs,  but  the  episode  was  indicative  of  a  new  sensitivity  to 
political  considerations  which  was  henceforward  to  characterize  Indian 
views  on  military  and  foreign  policy  issues. 

On  3  September  more  details  were  made  known  about  Chinese  incur¬ 
sions  into  Ladakh  and  four  days  later,  as  he  had  previously  promised,  the 
prime  minister  placed  a  white  paper  before  parliament  giving  the  texts  of 
communications  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese  governments  since 
1954.1  The  white  paper  covered  ‘various  aspects’  of  the  border  issue  and 
incidents  resulting  from  Chinese  policy  in  Tibet.  It  was  significant  both 
for  the  number  of  exchanges  it  recorded  on  the  various  issues  and  for  the 
progressive  deterioration  they  showed  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments.  Its  publication  destroyed  many  a  lingering  illusion,  and 
confronted  Indians  with  evidence  of  almost  continuous  disharmony  about 
one  or  other  aspect  of  Sino-Indian  relations  ever  since  1954.  It  revealed 
that  the  Indian  government  had  had  considerable  knowledge  about 
Chinese  incursions  into  Ladakh  at  least  a  year  earlier;  that  as  early  as 
July  1958  the  Chinese  had  complained  of  the  activities  of  ‘the  Tibetan 
reactionaries,  the  Americans,  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  and  local  special 
agents  in  Kalimpong’;  and  that  only  a  few  months  previously,  in  May 
1959,  the  Indian  government  had  described  a  Chinese  statement  as 
couched  in  terms  which  would  have  been  ‘discourteous  and  unbecoming’, 
even  if  they  had  been  addressed  to  a  hostile  country.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  the  actual  state  of  relations  between  the  two  governments  was  com¬ 
mon  knowledge,  and  it  provided  a  sorry  background  for  any  further 
discussion  of  the  frontier  problem. 

Throughout  this  first  week  of  growing  Indian  dissatisfaction  with  China, 
Peking  had  made  no  comment  on  Sino-Indian  relations.  Certainly,  on 
2  September  the  Chinese  foreign  minister,  speaking  at  a  reception  in  the 
north  Vietnam  embassy,  claimed  in  general  terms  that  China  had  never 
encroached  on  anybody,  and  added  emphatically  that  it  would  not 
tolerate  encroachment  by  anybody;  but  the  press  in  Peking  had  neither 
reported  nor  commented  on  recent  Sino-Indian  differences,  which  both 
suggested  that  China  preferred  not  to  make  a  public  issue  of  the  news  at 
that  time,  and  disposed  of  the  theory  that  the  incidents  were  timed  to 

1  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  i. 
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deflect  attention  from  economic  failures  at  home.1  Then  on  12  September 
the  Peking  Daily  published  an  editorial  commenting  on  the  letter  which 
Chou  En-lai,  after  nearly  six  months’  delay,  had  sent  to  Nehru  on  8  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  this  letter  Chou  had  stated  categorically  that  the  entire  Sino- 
Indian  boundary  was  as  yet  undelimited. 

As  regards  the  eastern  section,  the  Chinese  government  absolutely 
refused  to  ‘recognize  the  so-called  McMahon  line’,  although  Chinese 
troops  had  in  fact  never  crossed  it;  in  the  west,  Chou  maintained,  China 
had  ‘strictly  abided  by  the  traditional  customary  line’.2  In  its  editorial 
the  Peking  Daily  commented  on  the  text  of  the  letter  and  on  Chinese 
restraint,  which  it  contrasted  with  some  sections  of  opinion  in  India  which, 
‘from  ulterior  motives’,  had  ‘immediately  seized  on  these  Sino-Indian 
border  incidents  to  kick  up  a  great  uproar’.  Right-wing  politicians  in 
India,  it  alleged,  were  using  them  to  call  for  an  end  to  a  policy  of  neutralism, 
and  western  imperialism  was  seeking  to  profit  from  Indian  discomfort.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  editorial  continued,  ‘we  would  like  to  tell  all  our 
Indian  friends  once  again  that  China  and  India  not  only  are  not  enemies, 
but  will  never  become  enemies’.3  Moscow,  too,  sought  to  pour  oil  on 
troubled  waters  and  a  Pass  statement  of  9  September,  referring  to  both 
parties  in  equally  friendly  terms,  expressed  the  Soviet  Union’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  two  governments  would  settle  their  misunderstandings  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  traditional  friendship  between  the  two 
peoples.4  But  independent  India’s  attitude  towards  China  had  already 
been  perceptibly  modified,  and  although  New  Delhi  was  prepared  for 
further  discussion  to  determine  the  exact  delimitation  of  the  border  in 
certain  areas,  it  reiterated  its  view  that  the  ‘so-called  McMahon  line 
definitely  represents  the  boundary  between  India  and  the  Tibet  Region 
of  China  from  the  eastern  border  of  Bhutan  up  to  Burma’,  and  that  India 
stood  firmly  by  it.5 

Thus  the  pattern  was  set  for  Sino-Indian  exchanges  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  months.  For  China  it  was  a  question  of  reasserting  its  rights  in  areas 
where  it  had  lost  its  authority  to  Britain  many  years  previously,  a  policy 
which  was  motivated  not  only  by  emotional  reactions  but  also  by  more 
solid  considerations,  such  as  that  of  improving  communications  with 
Tibet.  For  India,  the  issue  was  more  complicated.  On  the  one  hand, 
opinion  generally  was  opposed  to  any  substantial  concession  to  Chinese 
claims;  on  the  other,  official  policy  never  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
need  for  maintaining  good  relations  with  Peking.  Therefore  for  New 
Delhi  it  was  a  question  of  dealing  with  specific  territorial  claims,  or  with 
complaints  of  the  violation  of  sea  or  air  space,  as  and  when  they  occurred, 

1  Guardian,  8  September  1959.  2  Peking  Review,  15  September  1959,  pp.  6-9. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  12.  4  Soviet  News,  10  September  1959. 

s  Note  of  10  September  1959  in  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  8. 
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without  jeopardizing  the  fruits  of  ten  years  of  diplomacy  in  and  on  behalf 
of  Peking.  With  respect  to  frontier  incidents  in  the  Himalayas,  the  whole 
matter  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the  area  and 
because  often — as  a  result  of  the  use  of  different  Indian  or  Chinese  names 
for  the  same  places — neither  side  fully  understood  the  claims  or  protests 
of  the  other.  As  far  as  New  Delhi’s  general  policy  was  concerned,  India’s 
position  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  its  difficulties  with  Peking  were 
by  now  widely  known,  so  that  Indian  diplomacy  had  to  steer  between 
fulsome  approaches  from  President  Ayub  Khan,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  unkindly  promptings  of  the  foreign  press  on  the  other.1  The  succeeding 
months  were  to  show  just  how  successful  India  would  be  in  coping  with 
this  diplomatic  and  practical  puzzle.  For  the  time  being,  however,  there 
was  an  interlude  in  Sino-Indian  exchanges,  while  Mr.  Nehru  visited 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  Peking  made  preparations  for  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  a  delegation  from  Nepal. 

These  contacts,  both  on  the  Indian  and  on  the  Chinese  side,  are  signi¬ 
ficant,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  course  of  events  in  the  Himalayas  was 
bound  to  give  new  and  increased  importance  to  the  sympathies  and  policies 
of  the  buffer  states  in  the  area — namely  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and 
Sikkim.  So  far  as  India  and  China  were  concerned,  they  were  anxious  to 
maintain  existing  friendships;  but  for  the  buffer  states  themselves  the 
deterioration  in  Sino-Indian  relations  was  an  incentive  both  to  improve 
their  own  internal  conditions  and  to  look  to  their  defences. 

In  Afghanistan,  in  the  first  place,  the  government  decided  to  speed  up 
economic  development  and  to  encourage  further  social  change.  The  total 
expenditure  under  the  1956  five-year  plan  was  estimated  at  £214  million 
and  foreign  economic  aid  had  been  accepted  from  the  United  Nations 
and  west  Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.2  But  politically,  except  for  its  long-standing  dispute  with  Pakistan, 
Afghanistan  continued  to  remain  aloof  from  local  alignments;  it  was  a 
convinced  neutralist  due  in  part  to  the  natural  exclusiveness  of  its  people, 
and  in  part  to  its  situation  in  an  area  traditionally  subject  to  the  expan¬ 
sionist  tendencies  of  both  the  British  and  Russian  empires. 

For  Nepal  the  deterioration  in  Sino-Indian  relations  was  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  consequence.  In  the  first  place,  Nepal  had  always  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  close  relationship  with  India  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Koirala,  a 
former  member  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  as  the  new  prime 
minister  under  the  constitution  of  8  February  1959,  was  expected  to  result 
in  even  closer  ties.  Secondly,  Nepal  was  directly  affected  by  recent  Chinese 
policy  in  Tibet  both  on  account  of  its  traditional  position  vis-a-vis  the 

1  Cf.  Hindu  and  Dawn,  i  2  September  1 959,  for  the  first  meeting  between  Nehru  and  Ayub 
Khan.  Nehru  later  contradicted  some  Pakistani  interpretations  of  the  meeting. 

2  Times,  27  October  1959. 
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country  (Tibet  had  at  one  time  paid  tribute  to  Nepal),  and  because  of  the 
number  of  Nepalese  currently  engaged  in  trading  in  the  affected  area. 
Nepal  had  renounced  its  traditional  rights  in  Tibet  in  1956,  but  Chinese 
troop  movements  near  the  frontier  in  1959  created  some  unrest  among 
the  border  residents  in  Nepal,  and  for  a  time  during  the  agitation  in  the 
spring  the  movements  of  Nepalese  traders  in  Tibet  were  restricted.  As  the 
summer  wore  on,  however,  these  restrictions  were  lifted,  and  when  there 
was  no  violation  of  its  frontiers,  Nepalese  anxiety  subsided.  Mr.  Koirala 
argued  that  Nepal’s  main  defence  against  aggression  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  sovereign  state  with  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  he 
expected  that  organization  to  underwrite  the  country’s  security.1  Never¬ 
theless,  in  August  the  prime  minister  announced  a  14  per  cent  increase  in 
the  current  year’s  defence  budget,  and  shortly  afterwards  Nehru,  appar¬ 
ently  without  prompting  from  Katmandu,  stated  that  an  attack  on  Nepal 
would  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  India.  This  explicit  indication  of 
India’s  ‘big-nation-small-nation’  attitude  towards  Nepal  provoked  anti- 
Indian  demonstrations  in  Katmandu,  for  some  chaffed  at  Indian  paternal¬ 
ism  and  others  questioned  whether,  in  the  current  state  of  unpreparedness 
in  New  Delhi,  such  statements  were  more  than  a  derogation  of  Nepalese 
neutrality.2 

It  was  soon  clear  that  it  was  Koirala’s  intention  to  try  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  both  India  and  China.  In  January  i960  he  visited  New 
Delhi,  explained  Nepal’s  policy  of  non-involvement  in  the  Sino-Indian 
border  dispute,  and  secured  financial  aid  from  India  for  Nepal’s  economic 
development.  In  March  he  was  in  Peking,  with  no  fixed  agenda  but  with 
the  general  desire  to  get  Chinese  recognition  of  the  as  yet  undemarcated 
Nepalese  frontier  with  Tibet.  As  in  India,  so  in  China,  he  received  a  warm 
welcome;  and  it  was  agreed  to  demarcate  the  boundary  and  that  Nepal 
should  receive  approximately  £7  million  in  economic  aid.3  A  month  later, 
on  his  return  from  India,  Chou  En-lai  visited  Nepal  and  the  two  countries 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship.  But  Katmandu  declined  to  include  in  the 
treaty  any  undertaking  that  it  would  not  join  a  military  alliance,  on  the 
grounds  that  since  its  foreign  policy  was  based  on  the  five  principles  of 
coexistence — including  the  principle  of  mutual  non-aggression — such  a 
provision  was  superfluous,  and  furthermore  these  principles  underlay  the 
agreement  already  signed  by  the  two  countries  in  1956.4  A  frontier 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  1 8  July  1959.  2  Guardian,  8  November  and  7  December  1959. 

3  Peking  Review,  22  and  29  March  i960. 

4  Times,  28  April,  and  Peking  Review,  3  May  i960,  pp.  6-7.  A  certain  amount  of  international 
interest  had  been  aroused  by  the  Chinese  claim  to  the  Solu  Khambu  area  south  of  Everest  which 
would  have  meant  that  the  mountain  was  not  wholly  under  Nepalese  sovereignty.  Nepal  had 
refused  to  entertain  the  Chinese  claim  and  both  sides  had  agreed  to  leave  the  issue  pending  for 
the  time  being.  Chou  was  prepared  to  recognize  that  the  Sino-Nepalese  frontier  ran  through  the 
summit  of  Everest.  It  was  not  stated  whether  it  was  intended  to  delimit  this  frontier  ‘on  the 
ground’  or  not. 
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incident  at  the  end  of  June  brought  forth  immediate  apologies  from 
Peking  and  the  subsequent  payment  of  compensation.  In  the  autumn 
the  Sino-Nepalese  boundary  commission  was  established.  Thus  Nepal 
sought  to  maintain  good  relations  with  both  of  its  great  neighbours  while 
keeping  itself  aloof  from  their  quarrels  and  pursuing  its  own  policy  of 
economic  and  social  development. 

The  position  in  Bhutan  and  Sikkim  was  rather  different.  In  the  first 
place  the  territories  are  more  remote  than  Nepal,  and  secondly  India  is 
more  directly  responsible  for  their  defence;  Sikkim  is  an  Indian  protector¬ 
ate  and  Bhutan  accepts  Indian  guidance  in  foreign  affairs.  Furthermore, 
since  Sikkim  is  strategically  situated  on  the  main  trade  route  from  India 
to  Lhasa,  it  is  particularly  susceptible  to  ideas,  or  news  of  change,  from 
both  Tibet  and  India.  Moreover,  attempts  to  increase  internal  cohesion 
in  Sikkim  had  been  complicated  by  friction  among  the  Nepalese,  who  are 
in  a  75  per  cent  majority,  the  Bhutia  immigrants  from  Tibet,  and  the 
original  Lepcha  inhabitants.1  In  these  circumstances,  opportunities  for 
arousing  dissatisfaction  were  legion  and  there  were  reasons  enough  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  being  neglected  by  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Indians.2  The  Chinese  had  allowed  the  close  association  with  Tibet  to 
continue  and  the  Bhutanese  enjoyed  unrestricted  entry  into  that  country. 
Indeed,  it  was  partly  the  success  of  China’s  policy  of  friendship  which  had 
brought  about  Nehru’s  visit  to  Bhutan  in  September  1958,  and  had  aroused 
Indian  interest  in  building  a  direct  road  link  with  the  country.  Moreover, 
when,  in  August  1959,  certain  Bhutanese  rights  were  infringed,  New  Delhi 
promptly  brought  the  facts  to  Peking’s  attention.3  This  prompt  and 
business-like  intervention  was  almost  certainly  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
deterioration  in  Sino-Indian  relations  and  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  lack  of  interest  shown  previously.  For  years  there  had  been  no  apparent 
anxiety  in  New  Delhi  about  the  northern  frontier  and  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  was  open  to  criticism  for  allowing  an  element  of  slackness  to  develop 
in  frontier  administration,  and  an  element  of  indifference  to  grow  in  New 
Delhi  towards  local  mismanagement  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Ladakh.4 

In  spite  of  continuing  anxiety  about  the  outcome  of  their  mutual  dis¬ 
agreements,  however,  India  maintained  its  former  policy  in  regard  to 
China’s  position  in  the  United  Nations,  and  also  in  respect  of  United 
Nations’  discussion  of  the  question  of  Tibet.  On  16  September  the  United 
Nations’  general  committee  again  rejected  an  Indian  proposal  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  consider  the  question  of  the  representation 


1  Werner  Levi,  ‘Bhutan  and  Sikkim:  two  buffer  states’  in  The  World  Today ,  vol.  xv  ( 1 959) • 

2  See,  for  example,  Taya  Zinkin,  ‘Crisis  now  in  Sikkim’,  Guardian,  29  September  1959,  and 
‘Feudalism’s  last  stronghold’.  Guardian,  29  April  i960. 

3  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  i,  pp.  96-97. 

4  See  Guardian,  7  November  1959,  for  details. 
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of  Peking,  and  adopted,  by  12  votes  to  7  with  1  abstention,  a  United 
States’  motion,  which  postponed  any  move  to  unseat  the  delegate  from 
Taipeh.1  In  respect  to  Tibet  India  was  in  a  more  difficult  position.  By 
mid-August,  when  the  Dalai  Lama  decided  to  appeal  for  international 
support,  there  were  probably  twelve  thousand  Tibetan  refugees  in  India 
and  reports  from  Tibet  told  of  continuing  if  spasmodic  outbursts  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Chinese  policies.  Hence  a  considerable  amount  of  public  sympathy 
had  already  been  aroused  which  New  Delhi  might  find  it  hard  to  ignore. 
Nevertheless  there  were  certain  procedural  difficulties.  Discussion  of  a 
similar  appeal  from  the  Dalai  Lama  in  1950  had  been  adjourned  sine  die 
in  the  general  committee  without  the  matter  ever  reaching  the  General 
Assembly;2  and  it  was  almost  certain  that  India,  as  on  the  earlier  occasion, 
would  again  oppose  all  discussion  of  the  topic.  Moreover,  quite  what 
significance  could  have  been  attached  to  the  probable  condemnation  of 
China  for  the  violation  of  the  moral  standards  of  an  organization  which  it 
had  been  repeatedly  prevented  from  joining  is  open  to  question.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Dalai  Lama  insisted  that  he  would  ‘go  to  the  United  Nations 
whatever  the  attitude  of  the  government  of  India’;3  and  in  the  event 
Ireland  and  Malaya  agreed  to  act  as  co-sponsors  for  a  resolution  which 
both  deplored  recent  events  and  called  for  the  restoration  of  civil  and 
religious  liberties  for  the  Tibetan  people.4  On  9  October  the  general 
committee  recommended  by  1 1  votes  to  5  with  4  abstentions  that  the  item 
should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,5  and  the  debate, 
which  lasted  for  two  days,  took  place  in  mid-October. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  almost  the  only  interest  in  the  debate  would  lie  in 
hearing  the  views  of  those  countries  which  would  probably  abstain  on  the 
motion.  Representatives  from  a  wide  range  of  countries  extending  from 
Finland  to  Nepal  held  that  any  discussion  of  Tibet  was  ‘one-sided  and 
purposeless’  in  the  absence  of  China.  Britain  changed  its  mind  and  with¬ 
held  support  on  legal  grounds,  while  India  explained  that  its  decision  to 
abstain  was  due  to  the  belief  that  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution  would  not 
be  conducive  to  a  constructive  outcome.  New  Delhi  still  appeared  to 
think  that  it  could  arrange  a  reconciliation  between  the  Dalai  Lama  and 


1  The  recommendation  of  the  general  committee,  similar  to  that  of  1958,  was  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  22  September  1959,  by  44  votes  to  29  with  9  abstentions;  see  G.A.O.R., 
803rd  plenary  meeting,  p.  95. 

2  Ibid.,  73rd  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  24  November  1950,  p.  20.  Cf.  also  Survey, 
1 949-50,  p.  371. 

3  Times ,  7  September  1959. 

4  Whether  the  latter  included  serfdom  and  the  ritual  presentation  of  children  to  religious 
houses  was  not  made  clear. 

5  France  and  South  Africa  abstained  on  this  decision,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
voted  in  favour.  When  the  Assembly  voted  on  its  agenda  43  countries  were  in  favour  of  discussion, 
1 1  opposed  it,  and  25  abstained,  including  most  of  the  Afro-Asian  group,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  South  Africa.  India  was  recorded  as  ‘not  voting’. 
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Peking.  Among  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  resolution  were  such 
countries  as  Pakistan,  Siam,  Iran,  Jordan,  and  Japan,  together  with  most 
west  European  countries,  the  United  States,  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America — including  the  new  Cuba,  because,  as  its  representative  explained, 
his  government  was  opposed  to  acts  of  violence  wherever  they  occurred.1 
The  resolution  was  finally  passed  by  45  votes  to  9  with  26  abstentions,2  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  contributed  in  any  way  to  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  Indeed  during  the  following  year  there  were  renewed 
reports  of  fighting  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tibet’s  frontiers  with  Nepal  and 
Sikkim.3 

On  the  other  hand,  just  what  New  Delhi  thought  it  could  do  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Peking  was  not  quite  clear. 
Even  in  1950  there  had  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Indian  words  of 
caution  had  had  much  effect  on  Chinese  policy  and  at  that  time  the  official 
desire  for  Sino-Indian  friendship  was  reciprocated  by  opinion  in  both 
countries.  By  the  autumn  of  1959  the  general  tendency  was  quite  other¬ 
wise.  Already  Mr.  Nehru  had  deplored  the  ‘growing  feeling  of  estrange¬ 
ment,  irritation,  and  sometimes  anger  on  both  sides’,  and  had  warned 
against  any  disposition  to  ‘dig  in’  in  the  existing  positions.4  Chou  En-lai 
had  countered  with  the  proposal  that  differences  should  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  the  five  principles  of  coexistence — a  somewhat  nebulous  framework 
for  negotiation — but  neither  side  had  as  yet  shown  that  it  had  approached 
any  closer  to  the  other’s  point  of  view  of  what  was  in  fact  at  issue:  whether, 
in  other  words,  it  was  a  question  of  rectifying  idiosyncrasies,  and  demar¬ 
cating  the  frontier  on  the  ground,  or  whether  the  frontier  was  to  be 
renegotiated  over  its  whole  length.  Thus  while  New  Delhi  was  conscienti¬ 
ously  working  out  replies  to  recent  Chinese  notes5  and  to  Chou  En-lai’s 
letter  of  8  September,  which  had  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  frontier 
dispute,  the  Chinese  press  was  expressing  its  relief  that  ‘the  truth  about  the 
Sino-Indian  boundary  question  and  the  tension  along  the  boundary  is 
now  fully  known  to  all’,  and  explaining  that  settlement  of  the  issue 
depended  on  negotiations  with  ‘the  two  sides  maintaining  a  reasonable, 
conciliatory  and  amicable  attitude,  taking  into  consideration  the  historical 
background  and  the  actual  situation’.6 


1  G.A.O.R.,  831st  meeting,  20  October  1959,  pp.  480-1. 

2  Ibid.,  834th  meeting,  21  October  1959,  p.  528. 

3  Times,  3  and  23  June  i960.  The  question  was  raised  again  in  the  General  Assembly  of  i960 

by  Malaya  and  Thailand.  4  Ibid.,  12  September  1959. 

3  There  had  been  one  on  5  September  alleging  violation  of  the  diplomatic  status  of  the 
Chinese  embassy  in  New  Delhi  and  three  on  7  September,  one  alleging  intrusion  in  the  Wu-Je 
area,  another  the  violation  of  Chinese  air-space  above  Tibet  and  Sinkiang,  and  a  third  referring 
to  violation  of  China’s  territorial  waters.  For  the  texts,  cf.  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  ii, 


PP-  7.  54.  58,  63. 

6  Peking  Review,  15  September  1959,  pp.  9 
of  12  September  1959. 
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Chou  En-lai’s  letter  of  8  September  was  of  particular  interest  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  prime  minister  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  a  ‘fundamental  difference’  between 
the  positions  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  governments.  Secondly,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  by  using  the  phrase  ‘taking  into  account  the  historical  back¬ 
ground’,  the  Chinese  were  referring  to  Britain’s  ‘extensive  territorial 
expansion  into  China’s  Tibet  region,  and  even  the  Sinkiang  region’,  and 
they  were  not  interested  in  whether  the  areas  in  dispute  were  shown  on 
earlier  maps  as  Indian  territory  or  not.  The  Chinese  prime  minister 
again  suggested  that  both  sides  should  respect  the  status  quo,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  challenged  the  conclusions  Nehru  had  drawn  from  the  treaties 
to  which  he  had  referred.  Chou  claimed  that  the  Chinese  central  govern¬ 
ment  had  sent  no  one  to  participate  in  the  negotiations  for  the  1 842  treaty 
between  the  authorities  in  Kashmir  and  Tibet,  nor  had  Peking  ratified 
the  agreement  which  had  resulted.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
provided  only  that  each  country  would  abide  within  its  borders;  it  gave 
no  explanation  as  to  where  the  frontier  lay.  As  far  as  the  McMahon  line 
was  concerned,  Chou  En-lai  reiterated  his  view  that  it  was  ‘a  product  of 
the  British  policy  of  aggression  against  the  Tibet  region  of  China  and  has 
never  been  recognized  by  any  Chinese  central  government’.1  He  claimed 
further  that  it  had  been  negotiated  behind  the  back  of  the  Chinese  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  Simla  conference,  and  that  on  account  of  its  dubious  nature, 
it  had  not  been  made  known  until  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 

In  his  letter  of  26  September,  Nehru  replied  to  these  comments  in  some 
detail.  In  reference  to  the  1842  treaty  he  named  a  Tibetan  of  Chinese  rank 
who  had  participated  in  the  negotiations  and  had  signed  the  treaty,  and 
then  went  on  to  cite  several  authorities  in  support  of  the  view  that  for  two 
centuries  the  boundary  between  Ladakh  and  Tibet  was  well  known  and 
recognized  by  both  sides.2  In  reference  to  the  Simla  treaty,  Nehru  argued 
that  the  Chinese  representative  participated  fully  in  the  conference,  at  no 
stage  did  he  object  to  discussion  of  the  boundary  between  India  and  Tibet, 
and  when  on  25  April  1914  the  Chinese  foreign  office  raised  objections  to 
other  sections  of  the  treaty,  it  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  the  drawing  of 
the  boundary  between  Tibet  and  India.  That  publication  of  the  treaty 
was  delayed  was  due,  Nehru  contended,  to  disagreement  about  the  status 
and  boundary  of  Inner  Tibet,  not  on  account  of  any  differences  over  the 
McMahon  line.  The  Indian  prime  minister  reaffirmed  his  government’s 
wish  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  China  and  stated  that 
it  was  ‘a  matter  of  regret  and  surprise’  that  China  should  now  claim  large 
areas  of  Indian  territory  inhabited  by  hundred  of  thousands  of  Indian 
nationals,  which  had  been  under  Indian  administrations  for  many  years. 
He  then  added  categorically  that  ‘no  government  could  possibly  discuss 

1  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  29.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  36. 
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the  future  of  such  large  areas  which  are  an  integral  part  of  their  territory’, 
but  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  discuss  whether  certain  places  lay  on 
one  or  other  side  of  the  frontier.  Moreover,  New  Delhi  was  willing  to  agree 
that  until  existing  disputes  had  been  settled  the  status  quo  should  be 
maintained  except  that  in  cases  of  known  trespass  the  parties  should 
withdraw,  as  an  Indian  outpost  had  already  done,  because  ‘no  discussions 
can  be  fruitful  unless  the  posts  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  traditional  frontier 
now  held  by  the  Chinese  forces  are  first  evacuated  by  them  and  further 
threats  and  intimidations  immediately  cease’.1 

The  tone  and  contents  of  Nehru’s  letter  made  it  clear  that  by  this  time 
New  Delhi  had  realized  that  it  would  have  to  argue  its  case  point  by  point, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  rely  on  the  enunciation  of  vague  principles  or  to 
assume  that  its  views  would  have  a  friendly  reception  in  Peking.  But  there 
was  a  temporary  improvement  in  relations  when  Nehru  sent  a  message  of 
greeting  to  Chou  En-lai  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  People’s  Republic,  and  the  Chinese  prime  minister  replied 
that  current  difficulties  were  ‘merely  an  episode  in  our  age-old  friendship’.2 
Meanwhile  Nehru  had  explained  that  he  did  not  yet  intend  to  take  military 
action  to  reoccupy  Chinese-held  territory  south  of  the  McMahon  line; 
and  en  route  from  Peking  Dr.  Giri,  the  Nepalese  development  minister,  in 
contrast  to  the  previous  policy  of  his  government,  had  offered  Nepalese 
mediation  in  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Indonesian  foreign  minister,  who  had  also  recently  been  in  Peking,  had  also 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Chinese  wanted  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  a  real  chance  of  a  detente.  But  before 
such  conciliatory  statements  had  had  time  to  have  any  effect,  there  were 
reports  of  a  new  clash.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  incidents  involving 
the  McMahon  line  and  territories  in  the  north-east,  the  new  incident 
occurred  on  the  north-west  frontier,  a  good  forty  miles  inside  the  boundaries 
of  Ladakh.  According  to  reports  received,  seventeen  Indian  policemen 
had  been  killed  in  an  encounter  in  the  region  of  the  Kongka  pass.  This 
was  bad  enough,  from  an  Indian  point  of  view;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
news  of  the  encounter  reached  New  Delhi  than  it  was  confronted  by  a 
memorandum  from  Peking  in  which  the  Chinese  government  set  out  its 
own  version  of  the  incident  and  complained  of  armed  provocation  by 
India.3  This  note,  together  with  reports  of  the  recent  clash,  and  the 
knowledge  that  within  two  weeks  any  further  Chinese  incursions  in  the 
same  area  would  be  hidden  under  the  heavy  falls  of  snow  expected  at 
that  season,  brought  down  on  Mr.  Nehru  a  fiercer  storm  of  criticism  than 
any  he  had  previously  faced.  It  was  asked  why  he  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  previous  year,  during  which  he  had  known  of  Chinese  incursions  in 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  45.  2  Times,  8  October  1959. 

3  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  13. 
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the  area,  to  strengthen  Indian  defences  in  Ladakh,  and  why,  even  after 
the  recent  Chinese  action,  he  had  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  forceful  statement  of  the  Indian  case.1  Criticism  of  Nehru’s  failure  to 
reflect  national  feeling  in  his  statements  was  coupled  with  severe  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  policy  which  had  allowed  China  to  control  some  6,000  of 
the  8,000  square  miles  they  claimed  in  territory  which  India  regarded  as 
its  own,  and  of  a  lack  of  vigilance  which  had  enabled  a  foreign  army  to 
build  a  road  ninety  miles  long  across  Indian  territory.  ‘In  no  other 
country’,  observed  the  Hindustan  Times,  ‘could  the  head  of  a  democratic 
government  continue  in  office  after  having  allowed  this  outrage  and 
betrayed  the  nation,  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  of  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  an  amicable  relationship  with  the  aggressor.’  In 
New  Delhi  members  of  the  Socialist  party  demonstrated  outside  the  prime 
minister’s  house;  students  marched  in  protest  to  the  Chinese  embassy; 
and  although  the  Indian  Communist  party  decided  to  keep  an  open  mind 
about  respective  national  rights  in  Ladakh,  it  changed  its  previous  policy 
in  respect  to  the  McMahon  line,  and  came  out  firmly  behind  the  Indian 
government’s  claim  that  this  was  the  established  frontier  in  the  north-east. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flare-up  over  Longju,  foreign  reactions 
were  carefully  studied  throughout  India.  The  Soviet  press  published  both 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  statements  side  by  side,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  they  were  no  more  ready  to  give  whole-hearted  support  to  Peking 
than  on  the  earlier  occasion;  and  at  a  Kremlin  reception  of  8  October 
Khrushchev  told  an  Indian  newspaper  correspondent  that  he  ‘would  do 
everything  to  help’  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  dispute.2  In  Washington 
Mr.  Herter  caused  some  surprise  by  maintaining  an  attitude  of  ‘careful’ 
and  ‘apparently  calculated  neutrality’  towards  the  whole  issue.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  had  taken  no  one’s  side  in  the  matter  because  the 
border  had  been  ill-defined  for  many  years  and  Washington  had  no  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  a  definitive  border  which  could  rightly  be  claimed  by 
either  side — the  United  States  had  never  officially  endorsed  the  McMahon 
line.3  When,  in  spite  of  being  given  an  opportunity,  the  secretary  of  state 
made  no  attempt  to  dispel  the  unfriendly  impression  his  remarks  had 
created  in  India,  it  was  freely  questioned  whether  he  had  not  been  tipped 
off  by  Taipeh  to  support  a  Chinese  policy  of  aggrandizement,  whether  he 
was  not  merely  taking  delight  in  repaying  New  Delhi  in  its  own  coin,  or 
whether  he  was  not  reflecting  a  century-old  jealousy  of  Britain’s  imperial 
achievements.  In  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that,  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  end  of  his  press  conference,  Herter  issued  a  statement  in  the  Dullesian 
tradition  differentiating  between  known  legal  rights  and  ‘the  further  and 
more  important  point,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  a  dispute,  force 
must  not  be  used  to  settle  it’,  and  that  the  following  day  he  received  the 

1  Times,  30  October  1959.  2  Ibid.,  9  November  1959.  3  Ibid.,  13  November  1959. 
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Indian  charge  d'affaires  to  ‘clarify  any  possible  misconception’  that  might 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  his  remarks,1  brought  little  immediate  comfort 
to  New  Delhi.  In  Ladakh  itself,  news  of  the  incident  had  resulted  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Ladakhis  performing  ‘a  somersault  from  their 
previous  attitude  of  being  pro-Chinese,  pro-Tibetan,  and  lukewarm  to¬ 
wards  India’,  with  the  consequence  that  anti-Chinese  and  anti-Communist 
feeling  was  ‘bursting  at  the  seams’.2  The  change  was  due  as  much  to 
events  in  Tibet — the  Dalai  Lama  is  also  regarded  as  the  spiritual  head  in 
Ladakh — as  to  the  direct  assault  on  their  own  territory.  But  the  change  in 
the  Ladakhi  attitude  towards  India  helped  to  smooth  away  any  difficulties 
which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  immediate  announcement 
in  New  Delhi  of  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  inter¬ 
national  border  with  Tibet  and  Sinkiang  to  the  Indian  army,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  an  Indian  as  deputy  commissioner,  functioning  directly 
under  the  Kashmiri  responsible  for  Ladakhi  affairs. 

By  this  time  there  was  evidence  of  a  change  in  official  Indian  policy. 
The  tendency  to  regard  Chinese  incursions  into  the  North  East  Frontier 
Agency  and  into  Ladakh  as  stray  incidents  had  been  replaced  by  the  view 
that  Peking  had  a  calculated  design  to  convert  their  cartographic  ambi¬ 
tions  into  physical  annexation.  After  a  spirited  exchange  between  the 
two  governments  on  23  and  25  October,  New  Delhi  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  its  view  of  the  incident  and  described  the  Chinese  statements  as  a 
‘travesty  of  truth’.3  The  Indian  government  rejected  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  Chinese  note  in  regard  to  the  frontier  and  repudiated 
emphatically  the  allegation  that  Indian  forces  had  violated  the  status  quo’, 
it  added,  in  reply  to  the  implication  in  the  Chinese  note  that  Indian 
patrolling  in  Ladakh  would  lead  to  Chinese  patrolling  in  the  North  East 
Frontier  Agency,  that  ‘any  trespass  into  this  area  by  Chinese  personnel 
would  amount  to  deliberate  violation  of  the  territory  of  India’.4 

The  Chinese  reply  was  dispatched  with  greater  speed  and  showed  more 
of  an  attempt  at  conciliation  than  recent  notes  had  done.  In  a  personal 
letter  of  9  November,  Chou  En-lai  acknowledged  Nehru’s  letter  of  26 
September  together  with  the  Indian  government  notes  which  had  followed 
it.  In  order  ‘to  take  effective  steps  speedily,  and  without  hesitation 
earnestly  to  improve  the  disquieting  situation  on  the  border  between  the 
two  countries’,  he  proposed  that  both  sides  should  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  twenty  kilometres  from  the  McMahon  line  in  the  east  and  ‘from 
the  line  up  to  which  each  side  exercised  actual  control  in  the  west’  or  to 
an  increased  distance  if  the  Indian  government  thought  fit  to  suggest  it. 

1  Times,  13  and  14  November  1959. 

1  Ibid.,  12  November  1959. 

3  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  19;  cf.  Peking  Review,  3  November  1959,  pp.  7—9,  for 
the  text  of  a  Chinese  foreign  office  statement  of  26  October. 

4  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 
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Secondly,  Chou  proposed  that  the  two  prime  ministers  should  meet  ‘in 
the  immediate  future’,  to  discuss  the  boundary  question  and  other  issues.1 
The  letter  produced  something  of  a  dilemma  for  New  Delhi.  While  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  welcoming  the  indication  that  Peking  realized  that 
some  action  from  its  side  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  tension,  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  proposals  put  the  Indian  side  at  a  certain 
disadvantage.  In  the  first  place,  while  New  Delhi  was  prepared  to  act 
on  the  basis  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  McMahon  line  in  the  east,  it  would 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  withdrawal  from  positions  currently  held  in  the 
west.  Not  only  would  this  appear  as  a  first  step  towards  the  recognition  of 
Chinese  expansion  in  Ladakh  but  it  might  well  have  strategic  and  political 
implications  damaging  to  India.  For  one  thing  Chushul  airport,  one  of  the 
two  in  a  region  of  inadequate  ground  communications,  would  fall  within 
the  twenty-kilometre  belt.  Indeed,  a  further  look  at  the  proposals  led  to 
the  view  that  topography  might  make  it  necessary  for  Indian  forces  to 
withdraw  further  than  the  proposed  twenty  kilometres  in  some  places  in 
order  to  find  suitable  ground  on  which  to  establish  new  positions.2  Thus 
there  was  little  surprise  when  Mr.  Nehru  described  the  Chinese  proposals 
as  ‘impracticable’  and  the  Indian  foreign  office  set  about  formulating 
suitable  counter-proposals.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  authorities  had 
handed  back  the  ten  Indians  who  had  been  held  prisoner  since  the 
Kongka  pass  incident,  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  companions  and 
the  arms  and  ammunition  captured. 

By  the  end  of  November  the  Indian  proposals  in  reply  to  Chou  En-lai’s 
suggestion  of  mutual  withdrawal  were  generally  known.  In  respect  to 
the  north-east  frontier  Nehru  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
terrain  and  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  and  Indian  check-points  were  nowhere 
situated  within  sight  of  each  other,  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  clashes 
without  withdrawing  the  border  posts  twenty  kilometres,  provided  only 
that  forward  patrols  were  not  sent  out.  At  the  same  time,  he  asked  for  an 
immediate  Chinese  withdrawal  from  Longju  and  rejected  the  Chinese 
contention  that  Khinzemane  lay  north  of  the  McMahon  line.3  As  far  as 
the  central  sector  was  concerned — where  the  Sino-Indian  boundary 
skirted  Uttar  Pradesh,  Himachal  Pradesh,  the  Punjab,  and  Sikkim — 
Nehru  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  ambiguity  about  the  border,  and 
there  too  clashes  could  be  avoided  by  restraining  patrolling.  Finally,  in 
regard  to  the  Ladakh  area  where  even  the  facts  of  the  status  quo  were  in 
dispute,  Nehru  suggested  that  Indian  personnel  should  be  withdrawn 
west  of  the  line  shown  as  the  Chinese  boundary  in  their  latest  maps,  and 
Chinese  forces  should  be  withdrawn  east  of  the  line  India  claimed  as  the 
frontier.  In  this  way,  since  the  lines  were  separated  by  long  distances, 
would  be  no  risk  of  clashes.  Adoreover,  since  the  area  in  question  was 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  45-46.  2  Times,  11  November  1959.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  218. 
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mountainous,  varying  in  altitude  from  14,000  to  20,000  feet  and  more, 
and  was  virtually  uninhabited,  Nehru  did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  administrative  personnel  in  the  area  at  all.  In  reply  to  Chou’s 
suggestion  ofa  meeting  N ehru  reiterated  his  willingness  to  hold  discussions  but 
proposed  that  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  lost  in  a  ‘forest  of  data’  some  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  should  be  taken  and  ‘the  foundations  for  our  discussion  laid’.1 

Chou’s  somewhat  wordy  reply  clearly  indicated  that  Peking  had  not  been 
taken  in  by  New  Delhi’s  proposals  for  withdrawal  in  the  north-west. 
Nevertheless  the  Chinese  prime  minister  proffered  a  definite  invitation  to 
meet  Nehru  in  China,  or  possibly  in  Rangoon,  on  26  December  in  order 
to  discuss  the  issues  in  dispute.2  Nehru’s  reply  was  brief  and  chilly.  He 
could  see  no  likelihood  of  agreement  on  principles  when  there  was  com¬ 
plete  disagreement  on  facts,  and  he  added  that  it  would  be  ‘entirely 
impossible’  for  him  to  go  to  Rangoon  or  any  other  place  within  the  next 
few  days.  In  the  meantime,  Nehru  concluded  coldly,  he  looked  forward 
to  receiving  a  reply  to  his  letter  of  26  September.3  With  this  request  Peking 
speedily  complied  and  on  26  December  the  Chinese  foreign  office  dis¬ 
patched  a  twenty-three  page  statement  of  its  case.4  It  contained  little 
that  was  new  and,  from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  nothing  helpful;  and 
with  this  further  evidence  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  claims  of  the  two 
parties,  the  exchanges  ceased  for  the  time  being. 

This  impasse ,  together  with  Nehru’s  unwitting  reflection  of  the  American 
approach  to  summitry,  was  only  one  of  the  indications  that  the  Indian 
prime  minister  had  little  new  to  offer  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Indeed,  the  debate  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  on  25  November  1959,  on  the 
government’s  border  policy,  had  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  unillu¬ 
minating  speech  by  Nehru  and  a  somewhat  subtle  discussion  among  the 
opposition  parties  as  to  what  action  against  the  Chinese  would  in  fact 
constitute  a  ‘war’.  When  Mr.  Kripalani,  the  leader  of  the  Praja  Socialists, 
argued  that  an  Indian  declaration  of  readiness  to  accept  foreign  military 
aid  in  an  emergency  would  convince  the  Chinese  that  India  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  standing  alone  if  the  area  of  conflict  were  enlarged,  and  when  he 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  a  joint  defence  agreement  with  Pakistan, 
he  met  with  no  encouragement.  Indeed,  any  suggestion  of  a  change  in 
policy  met  with  sarcastic  derision  from  Nehru,  whom  Kripalani  accused 
of  having  become  ‘so  accustomed  to  conformity  with  his  views  that  the 
slightest  deviation  irritates  him  and  becomes  in  his  eyes  fantastic  nonsense’.5 

Nor  did  the  visits  to  India  by  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  alter  the 
position  substantially.  The  former  set  out  on  3  December  1959  to  visit 

1  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  iii,  pp.  47-51. 

2  Peking  Review,  17  December  1959,  pp.  6-8. 

3  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  iii,  pp.  58-59. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  60-82.  5  Times,  26  November  1959. 
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eleven  nations  in  order,  as  he  put  it,  ‘to  express  America’s  devotion  to 
peace  .  In  Asia  he  went  to  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  India  before  going 
on  to  Turkey  and  other  N.A.T.O.  countries,  on  a  tour  which  was  inevitably 
described  as  an  attempt  to  get  support  for  United  States  summit  policies. 
But  in  Karachi  the  president  also  discussed  the  Afghanistan  dispute  and 
the  Chinese  incursions,  and  it  was  believed  that  Ayub  Khan  had  suggested 
that  Pakistani  defensive  ability  could  be  improved  by  the  supply  of  addi¬ 
tional  American  arms.  In  New  Delhi,  Eisenhower  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  parliament,  emphasizing  United  States  interest  in  India’s  future, 
making  a  discreet  plea  for  military  pacts,  and  intimating  that  it  might  well 
be  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  recognize  Peking.  He  received  a  warm  welcome  and 
appears  to  have  left  the  general  impression  that  Washington  cared  about 
Indian  problems — no  mean  achievement  given  Congress’s  current  attitude 
to  non-military  foreign  aid— and  even  that  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  idly  by  if  India  were  the  object  of  attack,  although  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  particular  justification  for  such  views. 

Eisenhower  was  followed,  in  February  i960,  by  Khrushchev,  who 
stopped  in  India  and  in  Burma  and  Afghanistan — on  his  way  to  Indonesia; 
and  since  in  three  of  the  four  countries  where  he  was  going  the  government 
was  currently  at  cross-purposes  with  Peking  it  was  hoped  that — apart 
from  disimbursing  long-term  loans— he  might  be  able  to  exercise  a  moder¬ 
ating  influence  on  the  conflicting  official  views.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  Sino- 
Indian  dispute  was  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
authority  to  do  so,  but  he  may  well  have  hinted  in  New  Delhi  that  a 
slightly  more  friendly  response  to  Chou  En-lai’s  offer  of  a  visit  might  not 
be  out  of  place.  In  any  event,  following  the  receipt  of  a  further  Chinese 
statement  about  the  Kongka  pass  incident  and  the  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
on  12  February,  it  was  announced  that  Nehru  had  invited  Chou  En-lai 
to  come  to  Delhi  for  talks.1  From  the  dates  of  the  correspondence  it  was 
clear  that  the  invitation  had  been  prepared  before  the  Soviet  premier’s 
visit — but  for  many  people  the  two  events  were  inextricably  linked.  In 
the  main,  however,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  was  not  a  conspicuous  success. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  to  India  before,  so  that  his  visit  lacked  some¬ 
thing  of  the  novelty  attaching  to  Eisenhower’s ;  secondly,  another  party  of 
Russians,  led  by  President  Voroshilov,  had  followed  an  almost  identical 
itinerary  little  more  than  a  week  previously;  and  finally,  the  Soviet  prime 
minister’s  disparagement  of  western  aid  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
embarrassment.  Khrushchev  insisted  that  there  was  only  one  true  form 
of  economic  aid — that  which  came  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  devoted 
to  industrial  development — whereas  western  assistance  in  consumer  goods 
was  designed  to  develop  and  capture  a  market  in  non-productive  products, 

1  Ibid.,  16  February  i960.  For  the  text  of  the  Indian  note,  cf.  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters, 
vol.  iii,  pp.  83-84. 
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and  also  to  prevent  underdeveloped  countries  from  adopting  communism. 
The  forthright  expression  of  such  views  at  a  time  when  India  was  seeking 
aid  from  anyone,  anywhere,  was  considered  in  New  Delhi  as  somewhat 
unfortunate,  but  then,  as  Khrushchev  said,  ‘we  .  .  .  cannot  understand 
you  .  .  .  for  so  many  centuries  you  have  been  oppressed  by  colonists,  but 
yet  you  still  do  not  feel  as  strongly  as  us’  about  colonialism.1  Had  a  reply 
been  appropi'iate  it  might  have  been  said  that  there  were  occasions,  even 
after  independence,  when  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  would  not  have 
been  distasteful. 

In  the  event  Nehru’s  decision  to  invite  Chou  En-lai  to  Delhi — before 
there  was  any  sign  of  the  ‘necessary  preliminary  steps’  on  which  he  had 
previously  insisted — was  not  allowed  to  pass  uncriticized.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  ‘sudden  decision’  ran  counter  to  ‘declared  policy’.  The  prime 
minister  defended  his  action  against  the  Praja  Socialists  and  the  Swatantra, 
and  the  speaker — already  immortalized  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden  as  the  only 
holder  of  the  office  in  the  Commonwealth  who  took  his  title  at  its  face 
value — came  to  Nehru’s  assistance  with  an  intriguing  differentiation 
between  ‘negotiations  with  or  without  meetings’  and  ‘meetings  not  neces¬ 
sarily  leading  to  negotiations’.  In  fact  this  semantic  smokescreen  was  not 
very  helpful.  Over  the  past  month  it  had  become  increasingly  clear  to 
official  observers  that  Peking  had  no  intention  of  making  gestures, 
diplomatic  or  otherwise,  to  ease  the  dilemma  and  that  if  the  situation  were 
not  to  lapse  into  stalemate  a  new  initiative  must  come  from  the  Indian  side. 
That  the  current  proposal  had  its  limitations  few  denied,  but  it  was  not 
the  only  approach  being  pursued;  an  Indian  official  was  already  in  London 
collecting  additional  historical  data  on  the  issue,  and  Nehru  went  to 
Calcutta  to  have  another  word  with  Khrushchev  on  the  latter’s  return 
from  Indonesia. 

In  a  short,  friendly  letter,  with  no  echo  of  the  somewhat  chilly  chariness 
of  Nehru’s  invitation,  or  of  the  implied  apprehension  about  India’s  wel¬ 
come  at  which  his  own  December  letter  had  hinted,2  Chou  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  a  visit  to  New  Delhi.  He  expressed  his  ‘deep  gratitude’  for 
the  ‘friendly  invitation’  and  added  that  ‘the  Chinese  government  has 
consistently  held  that  the  friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
peoples  is  eternal,  that  it  is  necessary  and  entirely  possible  to  settle  the 
boundary  issue  between  the  two  countries  in  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
manner,  and  that  the  two  countries  must  not  waver  in  their  common 
desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  boundary  issue  on  account  of  tem¬ 
porary  differences  of  opinion  and  certain  unfortunate  and  unexpected 
incidents’.3  For  his  own  part,  Chou  added,  he  looked  forward  to  visiting 
once  again  the  capital  of  great  India,  of  seeing  the  great  Indian  people 
fighting  for  progress,  and  of  meeting  old  friends  again.  Nehru  welcomed 

1  Times,  16  February  i960.  2  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  iii,  p.  56.  3  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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Chou’s  acceptance  and  suggested  a  date  about  20  April  for  the  visit.  As  it 
happened  it  was  on  19  April  that  the  Chinese  and  Indian  prime  ministers — 
the  former  encouraged  by  a  successful  visit  to  Rangoon  and  the  latter 
fortified  by  last-minute  exhortions  to  stand  firm — finally  met  in  New 
Delhi.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  views  of  either  party  had 
recently  undergone  any  modification.  In  the  last  note  of  3  April  Peking 
reasserted  its  view  that  none  of  the  Sino-Indian  frontier  had  ever  been 
formally  delimited  and  that  ‘the  areas  now  disputed  by  the  two  sides  have 
always  belonged  to  China,  not  to  India’.1  The  Indian  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  held  that  the  border  as  a  whole  had  been  established 
by  ‘the  facts  of  history,  geography,  custom,  tradition  and  international 
agreements’.2  Moreover,  if  six  months  earlier  Nehru  had  had  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  risk  accusations  of  surrender  if  the  chance  of  a  settlement  occurred, 
there  had  recently  been  evidence  enough  of  a  hardening  of  his  views  and 
of  a  change  in  his  estimate  of  Peking’s  motives  and  trustworthiness.3  The 
talks  produced  no  surprises,  other  perhaps  than  the  two-hour  tete-a-tete 
between  Menon  and  Chou,  which  probably  indicated  little  more  than 
that  the  Indians  were  putting  their  case  on  the  basis  of  defence  require¬ 
ments  rather  than  on  the  question  of  national  pride.  Both  sides  appear 
to  have  stated  their  case  with  moderation,4  but  the  only  practical  result 
was  the  decision  that  officials  of  the  two  sides  should  examine  the  factual 
material  in  the  possession  of  both  governments  and  draw  up  a  report. 

Chou  En-lai  left  for  Katmandu  and  later  stopped  in  Phnom  Penh. 
Nehru  opened  the  first  Indian  National  Defence  College  with  sombre 
words  about  defence-consciousness,  and  subsequently  visited  Leh,  where 
he  assured  Ladakhis  that  a  new  Indian  road-building  plan  was  under 
active  consideration.  In  the  event  there  was  little  more  to  be  done.  The 
Chinese  made  a  certain  amount  of  political  capital  out  of  the  agreements 
they  reached  with  Nepal  and  Burma;5  the  Indians  continued  to  accuse  the 
Chinese  of  the  violation  of  Indian  air-space,6  and  of  selling  opium  and 

1  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  iv,  pp.  8-16. 

2  The  Indian  government  had  recently  revised  its  estimate  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 

Chinese.  This  was  now  put  at  12,000  square  miles  although  the  nature  of  the  land  made  it 
difficult  to  calculate  precisely  the  area  occupied.  The  situation  had,  in  fact,  been  static  for  seven 
or  eight  months.  3  Times,  19  April  1960. 

4  The  somewhat  embittered  outburst  by  Chou  at  Nehru’s  subsequent  use  of  the  word 
‘aggression’  when  he  was  reporting  to  the  Indian  parliament,  instead  of  saying,  as  he  apparently 
had  done  to  Chou,  that  the  Chinese  ‘had  gone’  into  Indian  territory,  bears  this  out. 

s  See  above,  p.  222;  and  below,  p.  264. 

6  Notes,  memoranda  and  letters,  vol.  iv,  pp.  20-40,  and  vol.  v.  This  complaint  received  the  reply, 
apparently  already  made  by  Chou  En-lai  to  Nehru  in  Delhi  in  April,  that  ‘it  has  been  found 
through  investigation  by  the  Chinese  government  that  these  were  aircraft  of  the  United  States. 
They  took  off  from  Bangkok,  passed  over  Burma  or  China,  and  crossed  the  Sino-Indian  border 
to  penetrate  deep  into  China’s  interior  to  parachute  Chinese  secret  agents,  weapons,  supplies 
and  wireless  sets,  and  then  flew  back  to  Bangkok,  again  passing  over  the  Sino-Indian  border’. 
Chou  had  assured  Nehru  that  Chinese  aircraft  would  not  violate  the  frontier,  and  had  already 
asked  Burma  to  shoot  or  force  down  any  unidentified  aircraft  in  its  air-space;  ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  34. 
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intensifying  communist  subversion  in  the  border  areas.  It  was  in  this 
unhappy  atmosphere  that  relations  between  the  two  governments  were 
to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  modifications  India  had  made  in  its  views  about  China  did  not, 
however,  lead  to  any  great  change  in  its  policy  of  studied  neutralism  in 
other  respects.  It  so  happened  that  in  i960,  unlike  previous  occasions,  it 
was  the  Soviet  Union,  not  India,  which  raised  the  annual  question  of  the 
rightful  occupation  of  China’s  seat  in  the  United  Nations.1  Nevertheless 
Menon  was  among  the  most  fervent  supporters  of  the  seating  of  a  Peking 
representative,  claiming  that  by  repeating  its  previous  decisions  on  the 
matter  the  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  were  shutting  their  eyes 
to  reality,  were  ‘adopting  the  tactics  of  that  bird  that  is  typical  of  South 
Africa,  that  sticks  its  head  in  the  sands’.2  It  was  true,  Menon  said,  that 
China  had  violated  the  frontiers  of  India,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  India 
to  abandon  the  principles  of  its  foreign  policy  in  respect  to  the  seating 
of  a  Peking  representative  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  respect.  In  fact, 
merely  two  days  later,  Nehru  was  involved  in  a  violent  clash  with  Menzies 
over  what  the  Indian  prime  minister  considered  was  an  attempt  to  impute 
the  motives  behind  a  resolution  put  forward  by  five  of  the  leading  neutralist 
powers  in  the  General  Assembly.3  For  anyone  reading  the  impassioned 
exchanges  on  this  issue  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Nehru  still  considered 
that  India  was  a  foremost  exponent  of  the  policy  of  non-commitment  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  few  would  deny  that  the  persistence 
and  bitterness  of  the  Sino-Indian  quarrel  had  detracted  considerably 
from  the  impact  of  Indian  influence  in  international  politics.  Nor  was  the 
Indian  domestic  scene  without  its  problems. 

India’s  political  and  economic  problems 

It  was  not  only  in  respect  to  relations  with  China,  or  indeed  to  foreign 
affairs  generally,  that  new  thinking  was  becoming  necessary  in  New  Delhi. 
In  internal  affairs  also  India  faced  considerable  problems.  In  the  first 
place,  conditions  in  Kerala  called  for  something  more  than  a  neat  political 
manoeuvre  to  outwit  the  Communist  party.  To  a  certain  extent  the  recent 
fracas  with  China  had  stimulated  the  interest  of  those  who  contrived  to 
see  in  the  granting  of  economic  aid  to  India  a  means  of  extending  the 
cold  war  to  Asia;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Nehru’s  studied  rejection  of  the 
approaches  of  the  newly  installed  Ayub  Khan  and  the  bad  press  which 
Indian  ‘pacification’  of  the  Naga  tribesmen  received  led  others  to  question 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Document  A/4474. 

2  Ibid.,  884th  plenary  meeting,  §  183. 

3  The  prime  minister  of  Australia  then  said  that  we,  the  sponsors  of  this  draft  resolution,  had 
fallen  into  some  communist  trap  which  was  aimed  at  describing  the  world  as  being  divided  up,  or  as 
dealing  with  two  great  protagonists  and  ignoring  the  world’;  ibid.,  887th  plenary  meeting,  §§  21 
et  sqq. 
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whether,  in  fact,  India  would  ever  make  the  grade  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  ‘free  world’. 

In  Kerala  there  had  long  been  a  tradition  of  left-wing  political  sym¬ 
pathies.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  most  highly  educated  of  Indian 
states,  with  a  literacy  rate  of  something  like  50  per  cent;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  probably  the  most  caste-ridden,  with  numerous  lower  castes  and 
Untouchables,  and  caste  had  even  worked  its  way  into  the  long  established 
Christian  and  Jewish  communities.  There  were  few  large  towns  and  little 
industry,  and  the  widespread  circulation  of  vernacular  newspapers  to¬ 
gether  with  many  educated  unemployed  served  to  combine  an  interest  in 
politics  with  a  tradition  of  agitation.  A  succession  of  weak  state  govern¬ 
ments,  interspersed  with  periods  of  rule  from  New  Delhi,  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  in  1957  when  a  Communist  ministry  was  formed,  but  this  too 
had  soon  run  into  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  there  was  opposition  to 
the  new  education  act  which  controlled  the  recruitment  and  payment  of 
teachers  and  provoked  intense  hostility  from  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
opposition  of  other  denominations  and  of  school  managers.  Among  other 
measures  criticized  by  one  section  or  another  of  the  population  was  the 
move  to  decentralize  and  democratize  the  administrative  machinery, 
instituting  local  self-government  based  on  direct  elections  with  adult 
franchise  in  the  villages.  There  had  also  been  an  anti-eviction  ordinance 
protecting  tenants  of  all  categories  against  eviction;  the  distribution  of 
government  waste  land  to  needy  peasants;  and  an  agriculturists’  debt 
relief  act  which  made  provision  for  the  repayment  of  debts  by  half-yearly 
instalments  and  scaled  down  debts  incurred  before  1940,  other  than  those 
due  to  banks.  Finally,  in  June  1959,  a  bill  was  passed  limiting  holdings 
of  wet  land  to  fifteen  acres  and  providing  fixity  of  tenure  and  the  transfer 
of  ownership  from  landlords  to  tenants.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  various 
sects  and  landed  and  business  interests  had  been  antagonized  and  local 
opposition  members  complained  of  maladministration  and  intimidation. 
A  campaign  of  public  agitation  with  picketing  of  schools  and  buses  and 
demonstrations  outside  government  offices  resulted  in  police  intervention 
to  disperse  the  crowds,  and  Nehru  finally  visited  the  state  in  June  1959. 
He  wanted  to  examine  the  situation  at  first  hand,  and  urged  the  Kerala 
Congress  party  to  submit  to  New  Delhi  a  list  of  authenticated  charges 
against  the  government  but  otherwise  to  keep  its  opposition  strictly  within 
a  political  framework.  Following  Nehru’s  visit,  Mr.  Namboodiripad,  the 
Communist  chief  minister,  offered  to  suspend  the  controversial  education 
act  until  it  had  been  discussed  ‘threadbare’  with  all  the  opponents,  and  to 
answer  any  charges  of  administrative  malpractice.  But  nothing  came  of 
these  attempts  to  find  a  via  media :  the  opposition  parties  were  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  on  31  July  the  president 
of  India  signed  the  necessary  proclamation.  Thereupon  the  opposition 
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parties  announced  that  they  were  calling  off  their  seven-week-long  agita¬ 
tion,  which  had  already  brought  tension  to  a  pitch  at  which  widespread 
violence  was  liable  to  break  out  at  any  moment,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
there  would  be  a  period  of  calm.  Nevertheless,  the  central  government’s 
decision  to  recommend  intervention  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism, 
even  from  members  of  Congress.  Some  questioned  the  wisdom  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  masses  to  indulge  in  direct  action  to  force  a  change  in  a  legally 
constituted  government;  others  pointed  out  that  Congress — in  theory 
socialistically  inclined— appeared  to  have  allied  itself  with  communal  and 
reactionary  elements  to  secure  a  temporary  political  advantage.  Non¬ 
communists’  doubts  were  accompanied  by  communist  criticisms  and  there 
were  public  demonstrations  in  Lucknow  and  the  Punjab  as  well  as  in 
New  Delhi.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Nehru  defended  his  decision  in  parliament 
on  19  August,  and  by  the  early  autumn  attention  was  for  the  most  part 
deflected  to  the  question  of  Sino-Indian  relations. 

On  1  February  i960,  barely  within  the  constitutional  limit  of  six  months, 
new  state  elections  were  held.  The  polling  resulted  in  the  United  Front — a 
combination  of  Congress,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Muslim  League — increas¬ 
ing  its  number  of  seats  from  62  to  94,  while  the  Communist  party  and 
independents  held  29  instead  of  65  seats.  But  an  analysis  of  votes  polled 
gave  the  United  Front,  with  53  per  cent,  a  less  decisive  lead  over  the 
Communist  party,  with  43  per  cent,  than  the  division  of  seats  suggested. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  claims  that  the  period  of  communist  rule  had  resulted 
in  widespread  dissatisfaction,  that  party  had  in  fact  increased  its  votes  by 
more  than  a  million.1  A  coalition  government  was  formed  and  in  spite 
of  initial  difficulties  there  was  no  further  breakdown  in  administration 
during  the  year. 

The  symptoms  of  malaise  in  the  Congress  party,  which  had  been  evident 
in  previous  years,2  were  again  present  in  1959  and  i960.  In  February 
1959  Nehru  was  accused  of  nepotism  and  of  bad  judgement — the  first  in 
respect  of  the  appointment  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Feroze  Ghandi,  to  the 
presidency  of  Congress ;  the  second  on  account  of  his  retaining  so  long  as 
his  personal  assistant  Mr.  M.  O.  Mathai,  who  had  been  accused  of  a  series 
of  offences  extending  from  arrogance  to  corruption,  and  for  allowing  his 
letter  of  resignation  to  be  officially  released.  While  the  prime  minister 
claimed  that  he  could  have  taken  no  decisive  action  about  the  first  matter, 
he  appeared  to  admit  to  an  error  of  judgement  in  the  second.  But  more 
serious  than  either  incident  was  the  growing  feeling  that  Nehru  was,  in 
a  wider  sense,  losing  control  of  the  party  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
dictate  to  it  with  increasing  imperiousness.  At  the  Nagpur  convention  his 
insistence  on  revitalizing  the  concept  of  co-operative  farming  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  and  Mr.  Munshi,  the  former 

1  Times  and  Hindu,  5  February  ig6o.  2  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  426-7. 
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minister  of  food,  as  well  as  setting  the  government  the  task  of  covering 
600,000  villages  with  service  co-operatives  within  three  years — a  target 
which  required  the  establishment  of  a  mere  five  hundred  co-operatives  a  day! 

The  Kerala  issue — both  the  long  period  of  central  government  indecision, 
and  the  timing  and  method  of  intervention — had  brought  Congress  little 
credit,  and  in  August  1959  a  section  of  the  party  formally  inaugurated  the 
new  Swatantra  ‘Freedom’  party.  This  party,  led  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Ranga 
from  Andhra,  but  dominated  by  Mr.  Rajagopalachari,  the  first  Indian 
governor-general  of  India,  adopted  a  statement  of  principles  prominent 
among  which  was  the  determination  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  against  the  inroads  of  the  state.  The  objective,  it  was  stated,  was 
to  guide  the  country  from  Nehru  to  Gandhi’  and  to  replace  Congress, 
which  was  said  to  be  ‘intoxicated  with  power’.  In  theory  the  formation 
of  the  Swatantra  ‘Freedom’  party  from  among  the  more  right-wing 
supporters  of  Congress  should  have  resulted  in  greater  cohesion  among  the 
rest.  But  there  was  little  immediate  indication  that  this  was  so.  At  the 
Bangalore  convention  in  January  i960,  it  was  freely  recognized  that  what 
had  earlier  been  the  party’s  strength — namely  that  it  united  many 
differing  political  tendencies — was  now  increasingly  a  source  of  weakness, 
and  that  as  a  result  policy  statements  had  become  merely  a  string  of 
platitudes.1  More  seriously,  the  whole  question  of  its  future  seemed  in 
doubt.  A  junior  minister  asserted  that  the  party,  which  claimed  to  be  the 
child  of  mass  action,  was  failing  to  organize  mass  action  in  favour  of  its 
own  policy;  and  certainly  public  interest  in  Congress  sessions  had  dimin¬ 
ished.  Moreover,  there  was  the  whole  question  of  leadership,  and  while 
some  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  Nehru  had  left  the  scene,  others 
believed  that  the  very  dominance  of  his  position  intensified  the  need  for 
something  to  be  done  before  he  did  go.  The  resulting  indecision  combined 
with  ineffective  leadership  was  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problems  facing 
India  in  i960. 

By  June,  when  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  All  India  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  chief  policy-forming  body,  was  held  in  Poona,  there  was  a 
sharp  division  between  those  who  wanted  drastic  change  of  party  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  party  leaders,  who  at  first  resolutely  opposed  any  reorgan¬ 
ization.  The  meeting  showed  that  Nehru  no  longer  reflected  the  feelings 
of  the  country  to  the  same  extent  as  he  had  previously  done,  and  charges 
of  corruption  in  the  government  and  of  wastefulness  in  government  enter¬ 
prises,  together  with  the  growing  desire  to  be  rid  of  Krishna  Menon  and  to 
introduce  modifications  in  foreign  policy — in  particular  in  respect  to 
relations  with  Pakistan — met  with  no  encouragement  and  little  under¬ 
standing  from  the  platform.2  By  October  the  practical  results  of  this 

1  Times,  15  and  18  January  i960;  Hindu,  23  January  i960. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  and  11  June  i960. 
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indecision  were  clear  for  all  to  see.  There  had  been  a  split  in  the  party  in 
Andhra  and  in  Uttar  Pradesh  over  state  leadership;  in  Assam,  the  local 
Congress  committee  had  reversed  a  previously  agreed  compromise  decision 
over  the  question  of  the  official  language.  This  had  produced  a  split 
between  the  parliamentary  and  organizational  wings  of  the  party  and  was 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  party  leaders  in  New  Delhi — Mr.  Pant, 
the  minister  for  home  affairs  and  one  of  Nehru’s  close  associates,  had  helped 
to  work  out  the  compromise  solution.  More  seriously,  the  local  Congress 
party’s  action  had  increased  the  bitterness  between  Assamese  and  Bengalis 
and  was  probably  instrumental  in  provoking  subsequent  communal 
rioting.1  At  the  Raipur  session  of  the  All  India  Congress  Committee, 
certain  administrative  reforms  were  made  which  reduced  the  opportunities 
for  nepotism,  but  the  problem  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  party  in  the 
states  remained.2  Indeed,  the  central  administration  was  faced  with 
trouble  in  most  of  the  fifteen  states  where  Congress  ruled  alone  or  in 
alliance.  In  four,  it  was  a  question  of  the  resignation  of  the  chief  minister; 
in  three,  the  administration  was  threatened  by  cabinet  rifts;  while  in  three 
others  there  were  various  crises  of  one  sort  or  another.3  The  resulting 
schisms  and  antagonisms,  and  the  tendency  to  form  cabals  with  one  eye 
on  the  elections  due  in  1962,  were  little  contribution  to  the  need  for  internal 
stability,  which  restiveness  among  the  various  racial  groups  and  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  foreign  situation  required. 

The  Indian  constitution,  which  in  general  follows  the  usual  federal 
pattern,  also  makes  provision  for  the  recognition  of  the  linguistic  principle 
to  which  Congress  had  committed  itself  early  in  the  century.  But  the  hope 
that,  once  the  administrative  structure  of  India  had  been  reorganized 
along  linguistic  lines,  communal  loyalties  would  tend  to  give  way  before 
the  growth  of  national  feeling  was  not  being  realized.  Communal  dis¬ 
turbances  continued  to  occur  and  were  supported  by  claims  for  further 
regional  subdivisions.  In  May  i960,  two  new  states  were  created  from 
what  had  previously  been  Bombay,  Maharashtra  to  the  south,  and 
Gujerat  to  the  north.  The  achievement  of  this  long  sought  separation 
served,  however,  to  encourage  further  agitation  for  a  separate  Sikh  area 
in  the  Punjab,  and  gave  added  relevance  to  the  Naga  tribesmen’s  requests 
for  autonomy.  Indeed,  by  May  i960,  the  Times  of  India  was  questioning 
whether  the  theory  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Indian  nation  could  be 
taken  for  granted  when  ‘the  strength  of  communal,  regional,  and  linguistic 
loyalties  was  so  great’,  and  it  issued  a  warning  that  unless  these  diminished 
they  might  pose  ‘a  grave  threat  to  the  unity  of  India  in  the  years  ahead’.4 

1  Times,  19  October  i960. 

2  Hindu,  1  and  5  November  i960. 

3  Guardian,  10  October  i960,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  November  i960. 

4  Quoted  in  The  Times,  2  May  i960. 
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Such  foreboding  gained  added  relevance  from  the  fact  that  New  Delhi 
appeared  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  what  was  at  stake  in  the 
continuing  revolt  of  the  Naga  tribesmen. 

Among  the  requests  for  racial  separatism  with  which  New  Delhi  had 
been  faced  since  1947,  that  put  forward  by  the  Naga  tribesmen  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  persistent  and  certainly  the  most  forceful.  As  early  as  1948 
the  Nagas  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the  chief  minister  of  Assam — at 
that  time  a  member  of  Congress — by  which,  after  a  transitional  period  of 
ten  years,  they  could  decide  to  become  independent  and  opt  out  of  the 
Indian  Union.1  But  Delhi  denounced  the  treaty  as  forged  and  after  further 
frustrations  the  Nagas  had  taken  up  arms.  Thereafter  insurrection  had 
continued  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  until,  at  the  end  of  1957,  the  Indian 
government  had  received  a  Naga  delegation,  and  had  agreed  to  put  an 
area  including  the  Naga  Hills  and  the  Tuensang  division  of  the  North  East 
Frontier  Agency  into  one  centrally  administered  unit,  under  the  ministry 
of  external  affairs.  After  this  reorganization  the  central  government  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  effort  in  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Nagas  to  some  of  the  amenities  of  contemporary  life  and  to  moderate 
their  desire  for  independence.  But  opposition  persisted,  and  in  October 
1959  a  convention  of  3,000  people,  said  to  represent  all  the  tribes  and  all 
shades  of  opinion,  met  at  Mokokchung  and  unanimously  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  Nagaland  as  a  state  with  control  of  its  own  internal 
affairs,  and  with  separate  and  distinct  representation  in  New  Delhi.  The 
convention  also  asked  for  the  return  of  reserve  forests  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Assamese  and  for  grants-in-aid  for  economic  development. 
Finally,  the  Mokokchung  convention  appealed  for  a  political  amnesty 
both  in  respect  to  the  prisoners  held  by  the  Indians,  and  to  those  held 
by  the  Nagas  themselves.2 

Meanwhile  the  Nagas  who  were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  Delhi  were 
attempting  to  reconcile  to  their  programme  the  ‘hostiles’  who  were  fighting 
for  complete  independence,  and  the  Indian  army  was  making  a  further 
effort  to  kill  or  capture  the  leaders  of  the  hard  core  of  the  resistance.  The 
whole  issue  came  into  the  international  limelight  when  it  was  revealed 
that  Mr.  A.  Z.  Phizo,  the  long-hunted  leader  of  the  dissidents,  whom 
many  had  believed  dead,  had  arrived  in  London.  Some  Indians  feared 
lest  he  would  conduct  propaganda  against  Indian  policy,  but  New  Delhi 
decided  against  asking  for  his  extradition;  and  for  the  time  being,  the 
Naga  leader  confined  himself  to  appealing  for  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  past  accusations  and  to  determine  his  people’s  wishes  for 
the  future.  In  New  Delhi  it  was  claimed  that  Phizo’s  influence  with  the 
Nagas  was  diminishing,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Menon,  ‘there  is  no 
question  of  an  international  commission  in  this  case’  because  ‘the  Nagas 

1  Guardian ,  28  December  1959.  2  Hindu,  2  February  i960. 
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are  a  part  of  the  Indian  people’;1  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  put  a  price  on  Phizo’s  head — dead  or  alive — and  dubbed  his  policy 
‘subversive,  terroristic  activity’. 

On  26  July,  Phizo,  as  president  of  the  Naga  National  Council,  gave  a 
press  conference  in  London  and  distributed  copies  of  a  manifesto  entitled 
The  Fate  of  the  Naga  People.  An  Appeal  to  the  World,  which  purported  to  list 
with  dates  and  details  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indian  army  in 
the  area.  Meanwhile,  although  nothing  could  be  substantiated  or  rejected 
by  an  on-the-spot  inquiry  because  the  area  was  closed  to  journalists,2 
Mr.  Nehru  rejected  Phizo’s  accusations  and  met  a  delegation  of  the  Naga 
People’s  Convention  led  by  Dr.  Inkongliba  Ao.  It  was  later  announced 
that  the  Indian  government  had  agreed  in  principle  to  the  establishment 
of  an  autonomous  Naga  state  within  the  Indian  Union.3  Phizo,  not 
unnaturally,  denounced  the  moderates  as  traitors ;  while  throughout  India 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  the  agreement  actually  amounted 
to,  since  three  years  previously  practically  the  same  delegation,  with  the 
same  leader,  had  come  to  Delhi  to  negotiate  and  as  a  result  the  Naga  Hills- 
Tuensang  area  had  been  formed  in  the  expectation  that  hostilities  would 
cease.4  In  fact,  the  only  result  had  been  that  the  situation  had  worsened, 
and  it  was  feared  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  same  thing  would  happen 
again. 

By  the  early  autumn  it  was  clear  that  the  Delhi  agreement  had  not 
brought  the  hoped-for  diminution  in  rebel  activities.  Whether,  as  the 
Indian  government  hoped,  it  was  now  faced  by  the  last  desperate  stand 
of  the  ‘hostiles’,  or  whether  the  renewed  activities  indicated  that  the  under¬ 
ground  had  more  sympathizers  among  the  Nagas  than  was  allowed  for 
by  the  official  view,  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  there  was  no  little 
surprise,  even  in  Delhi,  when  it  became  known  that  the  ‘hostiles’  had  shot 
at  and  forced  down  a  transport  aircraft  which  had  been  trying  to  land 
supplies  to  a  besieged  army  outpost.5  Throughout  October  the  rebels 
continued  to  keep  up  pressure,  and  late  in  the  month,  instead  of  Nehru 
setting  out  on  a  visit  of  reconciliation,  as  had  been  intended,  the  chief  of 
staff,  General  Thimmaya,  visited  the  area  to  plan  fresh  moves  against 
guerrilla  attacks.  In  December,  the  long-awaited  visit  by  four  Indian 
and  five  foreign  journalists  took  place.  It  was  greeted  by  a  display  of  force 
from  the  underground,  who  raided  Kohima,  the  capital,  when  the  press 

1  Hindu,  28  June  i960.  This  view  was  reiterated  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Chatterjee,  president  of  the  All- 
India  Civil  Liberties  Association  and  also,  perhaps  unfortunately,  of  the  West  Bengal  Swatantra 
party,  when  he  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  government  of  India  or  any  other 
government  could  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  so-called  fact-finding  commission  into  affairs 
which  were  admitted  to  be  entirely  within  India’s  internal  jurisdiction;  ibid.,  30  June  i960. 

2  One  Indian  journalist,  Easwar  Sagar,  of  the  Hindu,  visited  the  area  for  one  week  in  August 

1 960.  The  resulting  articles  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  facing  New  Delhi ; 
cf.  ibid.,  1,  2,  3  September  i960.  2  Ibid.,  31  July  and  1  August  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  2  August  i960.  5  Ibid.,  6  September  i960. 
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delegation  was  staying  there,  and  it  was  continued  to  the  accompaniment 
of  conflicting  reports  from  spokesmen  of  the  two  groups.  Throughout  the 
week’s  tour  one  fact  was  abundantly  clear — namely  that  all  the  Nagas 
desired  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  independence  from  India  and  from 
anyone  else.  Some  appeared  to  have  become  convinced  that  sovereign 
independence  was  not  feasible  in  their  case;  others — many  more  than 
were  currently  under  arms — had  not  yet  been  convinced  that  this  was  so.1 
The  problem  for  the  Indian  central  government  was  to  determine  to  just 
what  extent  it  could  afford  to  take  into  consideration  or  to  ignore  the 
views  of  either  of  the  two  groups — a  problem  which  was  made  no  easier 
by  the  continuing  expression  of  fissiparous  tendencies  elsewhere:  in  the 
Punjab,  in  Maharashtra,  and  in  Madras. 

With  one  eye  fixed  on  its  frontiers,  and  with  its  mind  to  some  extent 
distracted  by  the  latent  threat  of  communal  disturbances,  it  is  no  small 
wonder  that  the  Indian  government  was  able  to  give  as  much  attention  to 
economic  preoccupations  as  it  did.  In  fact,  Mr.  Nehru  was  determined 
that  the  basic  objectives  of  increasing  agricultural  production  and  of 
building  up  heavy  industry  would  be  vigorously  pursued,  although  there 
might  have  to  be  slight  variations  in  India’s  development  plans.  But  if 
this  were  to  be  achieved  there  would  have  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  greater 
uniformity  of  outlook  among  Indian  economists,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
provision  of  substantial  credits  from  abroad. 

Throughout  1959  and  i960  there  were  frequent  indications  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  economic  problems  facing  the  government.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  considerable  debate  within  Congress  and  elsewhere  as 
to  the  optimum  measure  of  state  control  to  be  exercised  over  industrial 
enterprises — a  debate  which  obviously  might  easily  have  repercussions 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  politics.  While  a  former  president  of  Con¬ 
gress  proposed  that  the  only  private  sector  should  be  that  of  the  self- 
employed,  it  seemed  on  the  whole  that  the  body  of  Congress  was  veering 
away  from  socialization.2  By  this  time,  however,  the  question  of  India’s 
annual  two  per  cent  increase  in  population  had  suddenly  come  to  the  fore, 
and  Mr.  Nehru  pointed  out  that  within  seven  years  the  country  would 
have  to  feed  460  million  people  and  that  he  did  not  quite  see  how  it  would 
do  it.3  Furthermore,  there  was  every  indication  of  persistent  inflation  in 
consumer  prices  while  central  government  revenue  showed  a  significant 
contraction,  largely  due  to  a  decrease  in  customs  receipts  following 
restrictions  on  imports.  Then,  in  August  1 960,  there  was  widespread  alarm 
at  the  sudden  decline  in  India’s  foreign  exchange  reserves,  giving  some 
substance  to  the  view  that  the  country  was  facing  its  most  severe  exchange 
crisis  to  date.  Finally,  although  in  the  1959-60  budget  (presented  in 

1  Times,  19  and  23  December  i960.  2  See  above,  pp.  238-9. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 5  August  1 959. 
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March  1959)  there  was  a  decrease  in  defence  expenditure,  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  external  situation  brought  a  reversal  in  the  subsequent  year, 
and  in  the  1960-1  budget  defence  expenditure  was  back  again  at  more 
than  £200  million;  moreover,  talk  of  an  extensive  road-building  pro¬ 
gramme  and  a  radar  chain  in  the  Himalayas,  together  with  the  purchase 
of  guided  missiles,  augured  badly  for  the  foreign  exchange  balances  in 
the  future. 

Already  in  1959  Mr.  Desai  had  envisaged  deficit  financing  to  the  tune  of 
£200  million  both  for  the  current  and  the  coming  year,  on  the  ground  that 
existing  conditions  were  ‘somewhat  exceptional’  and  that  the  country’s 
‘crisis  of  resources’  had  already  passed  its  most  difficult  phase.1  But  the 
third  five-year  plan  envisaged  investment  to  the  order  of  £7,500  million, 
of  which  £1,800  million,  in  addition  to  export  earnings,  was  required  in 
foreign  exchange.2  The  plan  was  designed  to  permit  investment  to  rise 
from  its  current  level  of  9  per  cent  of  national  income  to  13  per  cent  by 
1966 — bringing  it  within  sight  of  the  economists’  mystical  15  per  cent 
generally  considered  to  be  the  ‘threshold  of  self-sustaining  growth’.  On 
analysis  the  proposed  rate  of  growth  did  not  seem  excessive,  and  in  fact 
total  foreign  aid  requirements  were  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  current  combined  national  incomes  of  the  western  powers,  and  no 
higher  than  the  contributions  made  by  the  west  and  Russia  since  1956. 3 
But  in  view  of  the  current  economic  difficulties  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  where  Congress  had  already  clipped  appropriations  for  economic 
aid,  it  was  clear  that  if  the  west  was  to  find  the  cash,  a  larger  proportion 
than  previously  would  have  to  come  from  elsewhere,  probably  from 
west  Germany.4  Thus  there  was  little  surprise  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank  was  included  in  the  three-man  mission  of  inquiry  sent 
to  India  and  Pakistan  by  the  president  of  the  World  Bank;  and  by  the 
time  the  five-power  consortium5  met  in  Paris  in  September  i960  it  was 
less  a  question  of  whether  the  western  powers  would  come  to  India’s  aid 
than  of  which  would  come,  and  how.  In  the  event  Britain  agreed  to 
provide  approximately  £85  million  and  the  United  States  about  £350 
million  with  west  Germany  pledging  £145  million,  subject  in  each  case  to 
legislative  action  or  other  authorization,  but  in  addition  to  foreign  exchange 
already  made  available  to  finance  the  Indus  waters  plan.  Meanwhile, 
in  February  i960,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  offered  New  Delhi  £135  million 
at  2J  per  cent  interest  in  order  to  extend  the  Bhilai  steel  mills,  and  in  May 
the  United  States  had  agreed  to  supply  India  with  17  million  tons  of  food 
grains  over  the  next  four  years — a  gesture  which  had,  at  a  stroke,  banished 

1  Times,  2  March  1959. 

2  Government  of  India,  Third  Five-Tear  Plan,  a  Draft  Outline  (July  i960). 

2  Times,  17  February  i960.  4  Cf.  above,  p.  92. 

5  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  west  Germany.  France  was  later 
associated  with  the  group. 
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all  fear  of  famine  and  reassured  many  who  had  foreseen  little  but  the 
continuing  inflation  of  food  prices.  With  these  expressions  of  support  India’s 
economic  future  gained  a  measure  of  stability. 

In  the  meantime  what  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  World  Bank’s 
last  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  an 
equitable  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  finally  achieved  its  object.1 
In  the  middle  of  May  1959  Mr.  Black  visited  New  Delhi  and  Karachi  and 
the  plan  which  he  then  proposed — substantially  the  same  as  that  put 
forward  in  1954 — was  made  the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  India  and 
Pakistan  in  i960.  The  treaty  proposed  that  the  waters  of  the  three  eastern 
rivers  of  the  Indus  system,  the  Sutlej,  Beas,  and  Ravi,  should  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  India,  and  those  of  the  three  western  rivers,  the  Indus, 
Jhelum,  and  Chenab,  for  Pakistan.  A  division  of  the  waters  on  this  basis 
was  to  be  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  to  meet 
Pakistani  requirements  in  areas  which  had  previously  depended  on  water 
supplies  from  the  eastern  rivers.  The  water-works  which  the  plan  required 
would  be  financed  jointly  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  west  Germany, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  together  with  the  World  Bank  and 
India  and  Pakistan  themselves.2  It  was  hoped  that  the  canal  system  would 
be  completed  in  ten  years  and  would  provide  substantial  additional 
irrigation  facilities  as  well  as  increase  the  hydro-electric  potential  in  both 
countries. 

There  was  widespread  satisfaction  at  the  announcement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  hoped  also  that  the  discussion  of  technical  matters  had 
provided  opportunities  for  the  raising  of  other  questions  still  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries.  But  although  there  were  indications  that  this 
had  in  fact  been  the  case,  there  was  still  a  certain  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
both  India  and  Pakistan  towards  any  proposals  put  forward  by  the  other 
party,  and  at  the  end  of  i960  India  was  still  somewhat  isolated  diploma¬ 
tically  in  the  Asian  political  world.  China  had  concluded  border  agree¬ 
ments  with  Burma  and  Nepal  and  had  accepted  Pakistan’s  invitation  for 
talks  on  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier,  but  Sino-Indian  relations  had  not 
improved.  Moreover,  New  Delhi  thought  there  was  reason  to  suppose 


1  Cf.  F.  J.  Berber,  ‘The  Indus  water  dispute’,  The  Indian  Year  Book  of  International  Affairs, 
1957,  pp.  46—62,  for  a  statement  of  the  points  at  issue. 

2  Foreign  exchange  grants  pledged  were  as  follows:  United  States  —  £63  million,  Britain  — 
£20-9  million,  west  Germany  —  £10-5  million,  Canada  =£=  £7-8  million,  Australia  =£=  £5-6 
million.  New  Zealand  —  £1  million.  The  total  cost  to  be  met  by  ‘the  fund’  over  ten  years  would 
be  more  than  £321  million,  excluding  an  additional  £70  million  which  would  be  required  for 
supplementary  work  in  India.  The  United  States  would  also  provide  about  £36  6  million  in 
loans  and  about  £83-6  million  in  local  currency.  Black  was  to  recommend  that  the  World  Bank 
should  participate,  with  loans  to  India  and  Pakistan  of  about  £36-6  million,  on  which  interest 
would  be  charged  according  to  the  rate  ruling  at  the  time  each  part  of  the  loan  was  paid.  (This 
was  currently  at  5!  per  cent,  substantially  higher  than  the  rate  normally  asked  by  the  Soviet 
Union.) 
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that  Peking’s  policy  had  stimulated  latent  anti-Indian  tendencies  in  the 
border  states.  Certainly  there  was  a  new  wave  of  unsettlement  in  these 
countries  whose  stability  India  regarded  as  essential  to  its  own  security. 
In  mid-December  i960  a  royal  coup  in  Nepal  resulted  in  the  dismissal  and 
later  imprisonment  of  the  pro-Indian  prime  minister,  Mr.  Koirala; 
Bhutan  appeared  anxious  to  take  a  more  independent  line  in  foreign 
policy;  and  Sikkim  had  expressed  the  wish  to  raise  its  own  militia,  as 
Bhutan  had  done,  and  to  accept  aid  from  countries  other  than  India. 
In  the  case  of  Nepal  New  Delhi  could  do  nothing  but  express  its  pained 
surprise ;  and  it  was  appreciated  that  there  might  well  come  a  time  when 
it  could  no  longer  impose  its  will  on  Bhutan  and  Sikkim.  In  short,  it 
appeared  as  if  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  policies  in  New  Delhi  might  be 
necessary,  and  if  this  were  done  some  of  the  long-standing  disputes  with  its 
smaller  neighbours  might  well  benefit,  although  relations  with  Pakistan 
during  this  period  continued  to  reflect  both  suspicion  and  hostility. 

Pakistan 

In  Pakistan,  where  Ayub  Khan  had  come  to  power  in  the  autumn  of 
1958,1  the  president  was  still  feeling  his  way  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  more  broadly  based  government.  In  the  autumn  of  1959  an  order 
promulgating  the  establishment  of  village,  area,  and  provincial  councils, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  would  be  appointed  by  the  government, 
was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  Pakistani  leader’s  views  about  basic 
democracy.  The  councils  were  in  the  main  to  concern  themselves  with 
economic  development,  but  criticism  of  administrative  performance  would 
be  allowed,  although  neither  political  ideas  nor  political  parties  as  such 
were  envisaged.  The  proposals  were  criticized  by  those  who  thought  that 
Ayub  Khan  attributed  too  many  of  the  failings  of  previous  governments  to 
the  iniquities  of  politics  rather  than  of  politicians ;  and  it  was  questioned 
whether — in  East  Pakistan  at  least,  with  its  more  sophisticated  outlook — 
the  councils  would  provide  an  adequate  outlet  for  opinion.  Further 
measures  were  soon  forthcoming.  In  February  i960,  following  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  confidence  in  him  in  a  ballot  of  members  of  the  basic 
democracy  councils,  Ayub  Khan  was  sworn  in  as  elected  president  and 
announced  the  setting  up  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the 
country.  The  commission,  which  was  not  given  a  deadline  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  work,  was  to  examine  the  progressive  failure  of  parliamentary 
government  in  Pakistan,  to  recommend  how  a  recurrence  of  similar 
tendencies  could  be  prevented,  and  to  submit  proposals  for  a  constitution, 
taking  into  consideration  among  other  things  the  standard  of  education 
and  political  judgement  and  the  prime  need  of  the  country  for  sustained 
economic  development.  It  appeared  as  if  the  commission  might  well 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  4.U-14. 
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recommend  further  constitutional  development  along  the  lines  already 
started  on. 

Meanwhile  the  view  that  former  office-holders,  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices,  had  not  been  adequately  dealt  with  was  quickly  dissipated 
when  a  quasi-judicial  tribunal,  deriving  its  authority  in  part  from  the 
Elective  Bodies  (Disqualification)  Order  of  1959,  got  under  way.  This 
body  had  authority  to  call  before  it  officials  and  politicians  who  had  been 
connected  with  previous  regimes.  If  they  were  found  guilty  of  ‘mis¬ 
conduct  it  might  ban  them  from  participation  in  public  life  for  six  years. 
People  so  summoned  could  choose  not  to  appear  and  so  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility,  if  they  were  found  guilty,  of  having  to  make  good  any  loss  to  the 
exchequer  which  had  resulted  from  their  use  of  public  funds,  on  condition 
that  they  announced  their  retirement  from  public  life  until  1967.  Already 
a  number  of  well  known  political  figures,  including  Malik  Noon,  the  last 
prime  minister,  had  announced  their  retirement.  Such  measures,  not 
unnaturally,  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  and  among  the  most 
outspoken  of  the  critics  of  the  new  regime  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  West 
Pakistan  high  court,  Mr.  Justice  Kayani.  In  an  address  at  a  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  reception  in  Karachi  he  made  a  long  speech,  couching  bold  and 
fundamental  criticism  of  the  government  in  allegory  and  fancy.1  He 
attacked  the  rule  of  martial  law ;  lamented  the  inroads  on  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary;  and  criticized  the  regime  for  truckling  to  false  notions  of 
religion  by  such  acts  as  naming  the  yet-to-be-built  capital  Islamabad. 
Finally,  he  expressed  his  disagreement  with  the  sacrifice  of  fundamental 
civil  liberties  on  the  altar  of  economic  development.  His  address  was 
published  in  full,  and  later  he  published  an  apology  to  any  army  officers 
who  had  deduced  from  it  that  their  work  was  not  being  appreciated. 
Nevertheless  his  action  encouraged  numerous  other  critics — especially 
among  the  legal  profession — to  voice  their  opinions,  and  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  constitutional  commission  the  Bar  Association  almost 
unanimously  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  parliamentary  rather  than 
presidential  government.  Given  the  nature  of  their  profession  there  was 
nothing  particularly  surprising  in  this,  but  in  the  current  situation  in 
Pakistan  the  reply  had  a  scarcely  veiled  element  of  defiance  about  it. 
When  it  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  Mohammad  Ali’s  reply  to 
the  commission,  and  then  by  the  publication  and  distribution  of  replies 
by  the  Ullamahs,  the  government  was  forced  to  announce  that  action 
would  be  taken  against  those  who  persisted  in  using  public  discussion  of 
the  constitutional  questionnaire  as  an  excuse  to  ‘play  politics’.  As  it  was, 
the  debate  was  allowed  rein  for  several  months,  and  then  Ayub  Khan 
replied  to  his  critics.  He  poured  scorn  on  those  who  had  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  their  misuse  of  a  parliamentary  system, 

1  Text  in  Dawn,  15-19  April  1960,  and  Times,  12  July  i960. 
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but  who  now  lamented  what  they  had  lost ;  the  failure  of  western  democracy 
in  Pakistan,  he  said,  ‘was  not  the  fault  of  that  system  of  democracy,  but  our 
fault;  we  are  not  yet  ready’.1  But  it  was  already  clear  that  the  future  of 
the  government  would  depend,  very  largely,  on  its  ability  to  achieve 
results,  and  that  otherwise  the  sacrifices  its  methods  entailed  would  not 
be  tolerated;  and,  in  spite  of  what  had  been  said,  its  best  hopes  of  success 
probably  lay  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 

Pakistan’s  first  five-year  plan  had  not  been  a  conspicuous  success. 
Although  it  had  come  into  operation  in  1955,  political  instability  had  led 
to  its  not  receiving  formal  government  approval  until  1957  and,  in  fact, 
it  had  received  very  little  attention  at  all  until  1958.  The  political  revolu¬ 
tion  of  that  year  had  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  whole  enterprise,  so  that 
although  implementation  of  the  plan  had  fallen  short  in  several  sectors — 
in  agriculture,  for  example,  in  land  reclamation  and  drainage,  and  in 
respect  to  improvements  in  the  transport  system  in  East  Pakistan — never¬ 
theless  there  had  been  a  growth  of  public  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  planning  and  development.  Moreover,  although  housing  had  really 
only  received  attention  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  improvement  in 
medical  and  educational  facilities  was  modest,  there  had  also  been  remark¬ 
able  gains.  Investment  in  communications  was,  generally  speaking,  up  to 
or  above  plan  schedules ;  and  industrial  production,  especially  of  cotton  and 
jute  goods  and  of  sugar  products,  had  gone  ahead  in  spite  of  receiving 
less  new  investment  than  had  been  anticipated.  Finally,  if  the  failure 
of  the  plan  was  due,  in  part,  to  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade,  or  to 
exceptionally  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  it  had  also  shown  up 
deficiencies  in  advance  planning,  shortages  of  key  personnel,  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  co-ordination  between  the  government  and  other  agencies — short¬ 
comings  which  provided  just  the  right  kind  of  stimulus  for  the  work  of  the 
new  regime. 

Something  of  an  almost  revolutionary  fervour  was  evident  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  second  five-year  plan  which  was  to  start  officially  on 
1  July  i960.  In  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  greater  political  stability 
was  an  encouragement  to  foreign  interests,  and  in  February  an  economic 
mission  from  the  World  Bank  arrived  in  Pakistan  to  make  a  survey  of 
economic  conditions  with  special  reference  to  the  development  needs  of 
the  new  plan.  The  mission  demonstrated  both  national  and  international 
interest.  One  part  of  it  was  composed  of  leading  bankers  from  Britain, 
west  Germany,  and  the  United  States;  a  second  part,  of  economic 
advisers  led  by  the  head  office  adviser  on  south-east  Asia.  Shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  had  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  implementation 
of  the  previous  plan,  and  although  more  recently  an  export  bonus  scheme 
had  been  in  operation,  the  situation  was  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The 

1  Times,  12  November  i960. 
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same  was  true  in  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments;  there  had  been  some 
improvement  since  the  period  1957-8  but  this  was  partly  due  to  exceptional 
factors  such  as  the  repatriation  of  illegal  private  holdings  from  abroad. 
By  and  large,  although  there  had  as  yet  been  no  formal  application  for 
assistance,  it  was  estimated  that  Pakistan  would  need  a  loan  of  about 
£600  million  from  the  World  Bank  to  carry  out  its  £1,400  million  plan. 

By  mid-June  the  main  goals  of  the  second  five-year  plan  had  been 
decided  on  and  published.  These  were:  (i)  to  increase  national  income 
by  20  per  cent  (after  allowing  for  the  increase  in  population  this  would 
mean  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  per  capita  income);  (ii)  to  increase  food- 
grain  production  by  20  per  cent,  thus  making  the  country  self-sufficient 
in  this  respect  by  the  end  of  the  plan ;  (iii)  to  increase  industrial  production 
by  about  50  per  cent;  (iv)  to  improve  the  balance-of-payments  position 
as  well  as  the  level  of  imports  of  foreign  necessities ;  (v)  to  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment;  (vi)  to  accelerate  the  economic  growth  of  the  relatively  less 
developed  areas;  (vii)  to  extend  educational  and  health  facilities;  and 
(viii)  to  make  increased  provision  for  housing,  particularly  for  those  in  the 
lower  income  groups.1  The  plan  was  more  ambitious  than  its  predecessor 
and  the  Economic  Council  relied  on  the  institutions  of  basic  democracy 
for  bringing  the  mass  of  the  people  into  closer  association  with  the  national 
effort.  When  President  Ayub  Khan  broadcast  to  the  nation  he  clearly 
had  the  same  consideration  in  mind.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  plan  in  providing  Pakistan  with  an  adequate  supply  of  the  fundamental 
necessities  of  life;  and  he  stressed  the  extent  to  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  enterprise  depended  on  the  effort  and  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
people.2  Nor  was  it  without  significance  that,  in  spite  of  those  who  critic¬ 
ized  the  regime  as  too  closely  aligned  with  religious  orthodoxy,  both  the 
plan,  and  the  president  when  he  addressed  the  country,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  family  planning  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  population 
growth.  The  Chinese  government  had  already  sponsored  contraceptive 
measures;3  but  family  planning  was  a  new  departure  so  far  as  Moslem 
practice  was  concerned.4 

The  inauguration  of  Pakistan’s  second  five-year  plan  and  the  interest  it 
aroused  were  only  one  aspect  of  Karachi’s  attempts  to  tackle  the  country’s 
economic  problems;  another  was  the  effort  which  the  government  made 
to  put  Pakistan’s  economic  relations  on  a  wider  footing.  In  the  course  of 
i960  trade  agreements  were  made  with  several  new  customers.  In 
February  it  was  announced  that  negotiations  for  a  commodity  exchange 
agreement — cement  for  jute — had  been  concluded  with  the  United  Arab 

1  Daum,  22  June  1959.  2  Cf.  ibid,  for  the  text  of  the  broadcast. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  537. 

4  Cf.  also  Ayub  Khan’s  statements  in  Cairo  in  November  1960,  both  about  Islam  and  about 
birth  control. 
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Republic.  Although  the  amount  involved  was  relatively  small,  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  the  first  of  its  kind  between  the  two  countries,  whose  relations 
had  not  always  been  cordial,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  its  conclusion 
had  been  preceded  by  considerable  diplomatic  spadework — a  process 
which  was  continued  by  Nasser’s  visit  to  Pakistan  in  April.  An  agreement 
was  also  made  to  exchange  jute  and  cotton  for  steam  coal  from  Poland, 
with  the  proviso  that,  other  things  being  equal,  carrying  would  be  done 
in  Pakistani  ships.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  further  agreement  with  Jugoslavia, 
designed  to  increase  the  existing  trade,  which  amounted  to  about  £  1  million 
a  year  either  way,  and  to  cover  such  goods  as  hydro-electric  plants, 
electrical  and  textile  machinery,  and  other  basic  industrial  equipment  in 
return  for  raw  cotton  and  jute  goods,  tea,  hides,  and  newsprint.  Finally, 
in  the  autumn  the  Soviet  Union  backed  up  its  offer  to  send  a  delegation 
to  help  with  oil  and  mineral  exploration  by  the  dispatch  of  technicians. 
Although  these  changes  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that 
Pakistan  depended  on  American  economic  and  military  aid  to  the  extent 
of  about  £1  million  a  year,  they  indicated  that  the  government  was  seeking 
to  be  a  little  less  dependent  upon  the  west  economically.  A  similar  tendency 
was  also  visible  in  Pakistan’s  foreign  policy. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  problems  in  foreign  affairs  with  which  Ayub  Khan 
and  his  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Manzur  Qadir,  had  to  deal  were  new,  and 
the  view  that  the  handling  of  them  was  new  may  well  have  been  an  illu¬ 
sion;  but  it  was  an  illusion  which  persisted.  Nasser,  for  one,  appears  to 
have  sensed  a  different  atmosphere  when  he  visited  Pakistan  in  April 
i960;1  and  in  its  approaches  to  Burma  and  Afghanistan  and  its  handling  of 
Peking,  Karachi  showed  a  refreshing  readiness  to  attempt  to  settle  out¬ 
standing  differences.  There  was,  of  course,  no  suggestion  that  Pakistan 
intented  to  sever  or  even  to  weaken  its  ties  with  the  western  bloc,  and  the 
South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization  continued  to  perform  much  the  same 
sort  of  function  in  1959  and  i960  as  it  had  done  in  previous  years.2  But  by 
comparison  with  N.A.T.O.  and  even  with  C.E.N.T.O.,  S.E.A.T.O.  had 
a  shadowy  existence,  and  for  a  country  like  Pakistan  the  main  preoccupa¬ 
tion  was  border  troubles  with  its  neighbours. 

In  the  first  place,  Ayub  Khan  was  concerned  to  improve  relations  with 
Burma,  which  had  long  been  at  odds  with  Pakistan  because  it  believed 
that  the  latter  was  behind  the  activities  of  the  Mujahid  rebels  on  the  frontier 
between  Arakan  and  East  Pakistan,  and  that  the  rebels’  leader  had  been 
given  protection  in  Pakistan.  In  December  i960,  Ayub  Khan  visited 
Rangoon,  and  assured  the  Burmese  government  not  only  that  the  rebel 
leader  was  not  receiving  Pakistani  support  but  that  he  had  in  fact  been 
sentenced  to  a  period  of  imprisonment  followed  by  house  arrest,  which 

1  Cf.  Dawn ,  3,  15,  and  17  April  i960. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  pp.  192-4,  and  ibid.,  1956-8,  pp.  337-41. 
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was  still  in  effect.  Talks  were  also  held  about  Moslem  refugees  numbering 
some  thirteen  thousand,  whom  Pakistan  believed  the  Burmese  authorities 
had  ‘dumped’  across  the  border,  and  concerning  trade  relations.  Pakistan 
undertook  to  buy  -jCg  million  of  rice,  and  Burma  to  purchase  machinery 
and  jute  products  worth  £5  million.  It  was  also  hoped  that  a  direct  link 
could  be  made  between  Bawli  Bazaar  in  Burma  and  Cox  Bazaar  in  East 
Pakistan  to  enable  Pakistan  to  import  Burmese  minerals  direct.1 

Another  dispute  of  long  standing  was  that  with  Afghanistan  about  the 
creation  of  a  state  of  Pakhtoonistan  in  the  borderlands  between  Afghanistan 
and  West  Pakistan.  As  with  most  minority  questions  in  Asia,  that  of  the 
Pathans  had  a  long  history.  Before  the  partition  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  in  1947,  the  Red  Shirt  movement  was  campaigning  for  political 
independence  among  the  Pathans  of  the  North  West  Frontier  Province; 
and  its  leaders,  although  Moslems,  had,  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency, 
accepted  aid  from  the  predominantly  Hindu  Congress  of  India.2  As  a 
consequence  of  the  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  religious  solidarity  which 
had  accompanied  and  followed  partition,  the  Pathans  had  nevertheless 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  accession  to  Pakistan,  not  to  India; 
but  the  desire  for  a  large  measure  ofindependence  remained.  As,  however, 
its  leaders  had  been  discredited  by  their  Hindu  sympathies,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  movement  lacked  direction,  and  it  was  not  difficult  in  the  years 
following  1947  for  Kabul  to  assume  the  role  of  the  sponsor  of  this  ‘oppressed’ 
minority.  There  was,  of  course,  more  to  this  policy  than  immediately 
met  the  eye.  In  the  first  place,  although  there  had  never  been  any  agree¬ 
ment  among  its  supporters  on  the  limits  of  the  projected  state  of  Pakhtoon¬ 
istan,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  territory  would  be  carved  out  of 
West  Pakistan  without  encroaching  on  Afghanistan’s  existing  frontiers — - 
an  assumption  which  fitted  in  well  with  Kabul’s  contention  that  when  the 
British  left  India,  the  Durand  line  ceased  to  be  the  international  frontier 
and  Afghanistan’s  frontiers  ‘reverted’  to  the  Indus.3 

It  was  in  this  area — or  some  of  it — between  the  Durand  line  and  the  Indus, 
that  Afghanistan  was  prepared  to  support  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Pathan  state.  It  did  not  require  much  perspicacity  on  the  part  of  the 
Pakistani  government  to  see  where  such  ideas  were  leading;  but  for  an  issue 
which  had  never  had  much  reality  other  than  as  a  figment  of  the  Afghan 
political  imagination,  Pakhtoonistan  had  been  the  cause  of  both  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  ill  will  and  an  almost  continuous  torrent  of  propaganda.4 
Pakistan  had  tried  various  methods  of  exorcizing  the  bogy.  For  example, 
it  had  attempted  to  moderate  Afghanistan’s  sense  of  grievance  by  offering 
that  country  additional  trade  facilities  through  Pakistan,  as  an  alternative 

1  Times,  5  December  i960.  2  Guardian ,  23  February  i960. 

3  This  would  have  given  Afghanistan  easy  access  to  the  Arabian  sea. 

4  Survey,  1949-50,  pp.  361-6. 
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to  those  offered  by  the  overland  route  through  Russia.  It  had  also  sought 
to  take  the  edge  off  Kabul’s  expansionist  tendencies  by  getting  assurances 
from  its  allies  that  the  Durand  line  was  still  the  recognized  international 
frontier.1  But  its  efforts  were  all  to  no  avail,  and  when,  early  in  the  spring 
of  i960,  the  Afghan  foreign  minister  visited  Pakistan,  the  problem 
remained  more  or  less  as  it  had  always  been.  Sardar  Mohammad  Naim, 
indeed,  made  it  clear  ‘he  had  not  come  to  negotiate’,2  and  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  was  little  that  Pakistan  could  do.  One  of  the  many 
irritating  aspects  of  the  dispute  from  a  Pakistani  point  of  view  was  Afghan¬ 
istan’s  attitude  to  its  own  Pathans.  Not  only,  as  Pathan  leaders  never 
ceased  to  emphasize,  had  the  currently  ruling  royal  house  in  Kabul  been 
installed  by  the  British — the  implication  being  perhaps  that  it  should 
have  gone  with  the  British — but  the  Pathans  in  Afghanistan  had  naturally 
not  been  included  in  the  1947  plebiscite  and  so  had  never  had  the  chance 
of  expressing  their  views  on  the  issue.  Nor  did  they  benefit  from  generous 
aid  towards  the  development  of  the  tribal  territories  as  did  those  in 
Pakistan.  It  was  to  these  considerations  that  the  Pakistan  government  had 
consistently  referred,  and  following  the  failure  of  negotiations  between 
Qadir  and  Naim  in  i960  Ayub  Khan  again  challenged  Kabul  to  hold  a 
referendum  among  its  own  Pathans  on  the  issue  of  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  remain  under  Afghanistan  or  to  join  Pakistan.  This  challenge, 
however,  met  with  little  response  from  Afghanistan.  Furthermore,  the 
issue  was  complicated  on  the  Pakistani  side  by  the  fact  that  although 
there  was  known  to  be  discontent  in  the  Pathan  regions  of  Afghanistan, 
it  was  believed  to  be  of  a  reactionary  nature — directed  chiefly  against 
co-education  and  the  unveiling  of  women — and  whatever  Pakistan  might 
gain  in  the  immediate  future  from  such  unrest,  the  long-term  advantages 
of  association  with  such  a  movement  were  extremely  questionable.  Thus, 
having  made  an  approach  to  Kabul,  there  was  little  Karachi  could  do 
except  to  await  developments.  Very  much  the  same  was  true  in  respect 
to  frontier  discussions  with  China. 

When  it  was  first  disclosed  that  there  had  been  repeated  Chinese  viola¬ 
tions  of  Indian  territory  and  air-space,  there  was  also  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  in  Pakistan,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  challenge  to  India  from  the 
north  would  make  New  Delhi  more  disposed  to  settle  outstanding  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  Indian  sub-continent.3  However,  Pakistani  approaches 
were  viewed  with  considerable  scepticism  in  India  and  even  subsequently, 
when  it  was  revealed  that  there  had  also  been  a  number  of  violations  of 
Pakistan’s  air-space,  and  that  Chinese  maps  showed  a  southern  frontier 
which  included  about  5,000  square  miles  of  Pakistani  territory  in  the 
Gilgit  and  Hunza  areas,  India  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  joint  action  in 

1  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  194.  2  Times,  9  March  1960. 

3  Dawn,  30  September  1959. 
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Peking.  There  were,  however,  considerable  differences  between  the  two 
cases.  In  respect  to  India  the  Chinese  challenge  was  neither  new  nor 
uncertain,  but  Pakistan  has  a  comparatively  short  frontier  with  China 
and  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  violation  of  air-space  was  concerned,  there  was 
also  the  possibility  that  other  countries  might  be  involved.  In  fact,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  alleged  air-space  incidents,  Karachi  an¬ 
nounced  that  notes  of  protest  had  not  been  sent  to  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Afghanistan  because  it  had  not  been  possible  ‘to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  the  aircraft’  involved,1  and  the  possibility  could  not  be  ruled 
out  that  they  were  United  States’  reconnaissance  planes.  A  similarly 
phlegmatic  view  was  taken  of  the  reports  of  Chinese  maps  showing  parts 
of  Pakistan  in  Sinkiang.  Qadir  said  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to 
the  embassy  in  Peking,  but  so  long  as  China  did  not  officially  claim 
Pakistani  territory,  Pakistan  would  not  bother  much  about  misprinted 
maps.2  This  attitude  was  easier  to  sustain  in  Karachi  than  it  had  been  in 
New  Delhi.  In  the  first  place,  whether  the  frontier  drawn  on  Chinese 
maps  was  in  fact  a  discreet  claim  to  territory  or  not,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  Chinese  road-building  activities  such  as  those  which  had  occurred 
in  the  Ladakh  area.  Secondly,  the  government  immediately  took  energetic 
steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute.  The 
border  between  Sinkiang  and  Gilgit  and  Baltistan  in  Kashmir  was  sealed 
off;  a  detachment  of  Gilgit  scouts  was  sent  to  strengthen  the  guards  on  the 
Karakoram  mountain  passes  leading  from  Sinkiang  into  Hunza  and 
Baltistan;  and  trade  caravans  were  stopped  from  entering  Pakistan.3 
Meanwhile  approaches  were  made  in  Peking  on  the  possibility  of  frontier 
demarcation,  and  in  Pakistan  survey  officials  were  instructed  to  draw  up 
detailed  charts  of  the  area  in  case  talks  should  be  opened.  No  detailed 
survey  of  the  area  had  ever  been  attempted  but  to  date  Pakistan  had 
recognized  the  traditional  border  referred  to  in  the  Kashmir-Tibet  treaty 
of  1842.  By  the  end  of  i960  it  appeared  as  if  China  would  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  definite  frontier — a  possibility  which  caused  a  stir  in  New 
Delhi  since  it  raised  the  whole  question  as  to  which  country  had  the  right 
to  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  Indus  water  agreement,4  Pakistan’s  relations  with  India 
continued  to  show  only  meagre  improvement,  it  was  due  largely,  although 
not  exclusively,  to  the  dispute  about  Kashmir.  But  there  were  also  other 
issues  which  continued  to  cause  disharmony.  Thus  the  spring  of  1959  had 
been  marked  by  a  repetition  of  those  trivial  types  of  frontier  incident 
which  might  in  certain  circumstances  have  passed  unnoticed.  That  they 
did  not  was  due,  according  to  Indian  commentators,  to  the  recent  signature 

1  Ibid.,  2  October  1959.  2  Ibid.,  9  November  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  24  November  1959;  Guardian,  28  November  1959. 

4  See  above  pp.  245-6. 
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in  Ankara  of  an  American-Pakistani  military  agreement  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  was  India  which  had  first  drawn  attention  to  the  incidents, 
with  the  object  of  distracting  attention  from  others  elsewhere.  Indeed,  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  a  section  of  Indian  opinion  took  the  view  that 
Nehru  should  reciprocate  Pakistani  approaches  and  consider  a  defence 
agreement  with  Pakistan,  or  that,  as  a  first  step,  he  should  at  least  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Menon,  who,  it  was  stated,  had  ‘been  wilfully  poisoning  Indo- 
Pakistani  relations  by  his  speeches  .  .  .  even  when  China  had  clearly 
become  the  enemy’.1  These  views,  however,  were  evidently  not  shared  by 
Mr.  Nehru,  who  rejected  any  idea  of  a  defence  pact  with  Pakistan  and 
made  a  studied  attempt  to  play  down  the  enthusiastic  reports  from  Karachi 
of  his  meeting  with  Ayub  Khan  in  September  1959. 2  Nevertheless,  talks 
between  the  two  countries  on  border  differences  did  open  in  New  Delhi 
in  mid-October,  and  it  was  said  that  the  exchanges  took  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  cordiality  and  optimism  than  had  been  prevalent 
at  any  time  since  independence.  In  particular,  it  proved  possible  to  reach 
agreement  upon  regulations  for  the  deployment  of  frontier  forces,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  demarcation  of  certain  sections  of  the  eastern 
border.  When  the  talks  were  resumed  in  January  i960  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  western  border  disputes,  a  settlement  was  reached  regarding 
four  of  the  five  areas  in  question.  It  was  agreed  to  complete  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary  between  West  Pakistan  and  the  Punjab  by  the  end  of 
April  i960  and  to  transfer  the  areas  involved  by  15  October. 

India,  however,  still  seemed  to  regard  its  neighbour  with  a  certain 
coolness,  and  in  government  circles  it  was  explained  that  a  sudden  or 
dramatic  reconciliation  with  Pakistan  would  only  be  interpreted  in  Peking 
as  an  Indian  commitment  towards  the  western  camp.  But  by  February 
1 960 — immunized,  perhaps,  by  the  visits  of  both  Eisenhower  and  Khrush¬ 
chev — Nehru  felt  able  to  express  his  satisfaction  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  Karachi,  although  as  yet  there  was  no  indication  that  he 
planned  to  return  Ayub  Khan’s  courtesy  visit.  But  when,  in  March, 
Mr.  Manzur  Qadir,  the  Pakistani  foreign  minister,  expressed  the  view  that 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  was  the  only  solution  which  would  ‘safeguard 
all  interests’  in  Kashmir,3  the  result  was  an  immediate  cooling  of  relations. 
No  sooner  had  Qadir  spoken  than  a  special  bench  of  the  supreme  Indian 
court  ruled  that,  under  the  constitution  as  it  stood,  parliament  was  not 
competent  to  make  a  law  involving  the  cession  of  any  part  of  Indian  terri¬ 
tory,  a  decision  which  affected  not  only  the  recent  agreement  about  the 
transfer  of  border  areas,  but  also  the  Nehru-Noon  agreement  of  September 
1958-  As  a  result  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance  throughout  the  summer. 
At  first  Mr.  Nehru  was  emphatic  that  the  Indo-Pakistani  agreement 
1  Guardian,  30  October  1959.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  236-7.  3  Times,  14  March  i960. 
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would  be  carried  out  whatever  objections  might  be  raised;  later,  however, 
West  Bengal  began  to  campaign  against  this  decision,  and  the  Indian 
government  was  said  to  have  made  approaches  to  Pakistan  asking  to  be 
released  from  its  obligations.  Ayub  Khan  expressed  himself  categorically 
about  the  whole  matter.  ‘Unless  one  agreement  can  be  implemented’, 
he  said,  ‘how  can  an  alternative  be  implemented?  .  .  .  We  have  advised 
India  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  stick  to  what  they  have 
agreed.’1  In  the  event,  the  government  of  West  Bengal  finally  agreed  to 
support  the  central  government  and  not  to  obstruct  the  transfer,  but  in 
the  meantime  Nehru’s  vacillation  had  lost  him  a  certain  amount  of  respect 
and  Pakistani  hopes  of  an  early  settlement  of  all  outstanding  issues  had 
been  rudely  shattered. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  approach  of  the  long-awaited  visit  by  Nehru  to 
Karachi  hopes  were  again  expressed  that  something  more  would  be  done 
towards  solving  the  Kashmir  problem.  Nehru  was  due  in  Karachi  on 
19  September  i960  to  sign  the  Indus  waters  treaty  and  an  additional 
Indus  basin  development  agreement  with  Pakistan  and  with  the  other 
contributory  countries.  Thereafter,  he  was  to  fly  to  Murree  for  secluded 
talks  in  the  Pakistani  president’s  summer  bungalow,  then  on  to  Lahore, 
before  he  returned  to  Delhi  at  the  end  of  a  five-day  visit.  He  would  be 
almost  continuously  in  Ayub  Khan’s  company  throughout  the  visit  and 
there  were  some  who  thought,  hopefully,  that  it  was  inconceivable  that 
the  opportunity  for  establishing  a  rapport  between  the  two  leaders  would 
be  missed.  In  fact,  the  visit  was  undoubtedly  a  success.  Although  the 
communique  spoke  only  of  their  having  discussed  Kashmir  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  ‘that  this  was  a  difficult  question  which  required  careful 
consideration’,  the  two  statesmen  agreed  to  give  it  further  attention,  and 
meanwhile  technical  and  ministerial  discussions  were  to  be  held  on  a 
number  of  other  topics. 

The  fact  was  that  a  solution  to  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan 
over  possession  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  did  not  become  any 
easier  to  find  with  the  passage  of  time.2  Fundamentally  India  was  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  and  it  was  Pakistan  which  felt  deeply  wronged.  When 
Indians  explained — sometimes  not  without  a  measure  of  self-righteousness 
— that  they  were  in  Kashmir  by  reason  of  the  state’s  accession,  whereas 
Pakistan  had  obtained  a  foothold  only  by  aggression,  Pakistanis  were  apt 
to  reply  that  it  was  for  the  people — mainly  Moslems — to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  on  a  final  solution.  By  i960  the  relevant  question  was  whether  a 
settlement  should  be  reached  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  taken  by 
the  Security  Council  twelve  years  earlier  or  whether  the  issue  should  be 

1  Ibid.,  5  December  i960. 

2  For  a  balanced  account  of  the  origins  of  the  dispute  see  M.  Brecher,  The  Struggle  for  Kashmir 
(Toronto,  1953). 
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decided  in  bilateral  negotiations.  The  Security  Council  had  laid  down  a 
procedure  by  which  first  a  cease-fire,  then  a  truce,  and  finally  a  plebiscite 
should  be  arranged  between  the  two  parties.  But  although  there  had  been  a 
cease-fire  agreement,  this  had  not  even  been  followed  by  a  truce  because 
the  question  of  demilitarization  had  proved  intractable.  More  recently 
the  problem  had  been  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  Ladakh, 
as  a  result  of  which  India  had  reinforced  its  garrisons  in  Kashmir,  and  the 
likelihood  that  conditions  there  would  become  sufficiently  ‘normal’  to  hold 
a  plebiscite  seemed  more  remote  than  ever.  So  far  as  Karachi  was  concerned, 
however,  this  was  not  an  adequate  answer  to  Pakistani  aspirations,  and  it 
seemed  that,  in  the  circumstances,  bilateral  negotiations  offered  the  best 
way  forward,  particularly  as,  since  1958,  Pakistan  had  had  a  government 
which  was  capable  of  enforcing  its  policy,  and  probably  even  of  making 
concessions  to  the  Indian  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  there  was  no 
evidence  that  either  party  had  modified  its  policy  sufficiently  to  make 
a  new  approach  worth  while.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in 
north-east  Ladakh  further  complicated  the  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
created  a  sense  of  grievance  in  Pakistan,  where  it  was  felt  that  India  had 
not  only  laid  hands  on  territory  which  was  not  rightfully  its  due,  but  also 
that  it  had  taken  so  little  interest  in  it  that  the  Chinese  had  been  able  to 
encroach  on,  and  settle  in,  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
Peking,  unlike  Moscow,  had  never  recognized  the  Indian  claim  in  Kashmir 
made  New  Delhi  acutely  anxious  when  it  appeared  likely  that  China 
was  ready  to  negotiate  a  new  frontier  agreement  between  Sinkiang  and 
those  parts  of  Kashmir  held  by  Pakistan,  while  India  was  in  no  position 
to  offer  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the  Indian-held  parts  of  Kashmir, 
even  had  Peking  been  willing. 

This  was  the  dilemma  which  faced  the  two  heads  of  government,  and 
although  little  progress  was  made  in  i960,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any 
change  in  contingent  factors  could  do  other  than  further  complicate  the 
situation.  But  if  little  progress  was  made  in  bringing  the  Kashmir  question 
nearer  to  solution,  in  other  respects  it  was  clear  that  the  spirit  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  October  1958  had  engendered  a  new  approach  to  Pakistan’s 
problems  in  both  economic  and  foreign  affairs.  That  Karachi  was  no 
longer  a  helpless,  and  rather  hopeless,  hostage  of  the  west  was  shown  both 
by  its  handling  of  Peking  and  by  its  protests  in  Washington  on  the  occasion 
of  the  U-2  incident.1  Neither  was  it  likely  to  fall  into  what  was  regarded— 
perhaps  unkindly — as  India’s  mistake  of  being  too  enthusiastic  a  neutral. 
It  was  never  denied  that  in  the  last  resort  Pakistan  relied  for  its  defence 
on  the  strength  of  the  United  States,  and  Ayub  Khan,  during  his  visit  to 
Cairo  in  November  i960,  was  quite  prepared  to  say  bluntly  that,  before  the 
Afro-Asian  nations  could  give  a  lead  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  would 

1  See  above,  p.  62. 
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have  to  ‘stop  disturbing  each  other’s  peace’,  for  ‘all  Afro-Asians  are  not 
angels,  you  know’.1  It  was  this  brisk  and  sometimes  original  approach 
on  the  part  of  the  president  which  characterized  the  new  Pakistan. 

Ceylon  and  the  Maidive  Islands 

In  Ceylon,  the  political  situation  remained  confused,  complicated  by 
the  long-standing  Tamil  minority  question2  and  embittered  by  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Bandaranaike.  For  several  months  before 
this  event,  the  situation  had  been  uneasy.  In  particular,  the  government 
had  been  accused  of  relying  on  emergency  powers  to  hold  it  together,3 * S 
and  the  prime  minister  of  attempting  to  establish  a  personal  dictatorship. 
Meanwhile,  the  Buddhists  were  increasing  pressure  on  the  government 
to  make  more  Buddhist  appointments  and  it  was  in  fact  a  Buddhist  monk 
who  killed  Mr.  Bandaranaike  on  25  September  1959 — this  being  the 
58th  murder  in  September,  and  the  468th  in  the  year.  A  state  of  emergency 
was  declared  and  Mr.  Dahanayake,  a  right-wing  member,  took  over  the 
government.  He  attempted  to  reassure  the  minorities  and  promised  to 
continue  his  predecessor’s  policy,  but  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
distrust  it  was  soon  clear  that  both  the  government  and  the  opposition 
were  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  even  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  preparation  for  new  elections  the  press  continued  to  accuse 
the  prime  minister  of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  democracy.  The  results  of 
the  elections,  in  March  i960,  revealed  a  widespread  reaction  against  the 
left-wing  parties,  with  Mr.  Dudley  Senanayake’s  United  National  party 
and  the  late  Mr.  Bandaranaike’s  Sri  Lanka  Freedom  party  fairly  equally 
balanced  and  gaining  the  largest  representation.  But  the  U.N.P.  showed 
no  disposition  to  seek  support  from  the  S.L.F.P.,  and  when  the  leaders  of 
the  Tamils  in  the  Federal  party,  on  which  Mr.  Senanayake  had  been 
relying  for  his  majority,  announced  that  they  would  vote  against  the 
U.N.P.  at  the  first  opportunity,  the  hope  of  a  period  of  stability  quickly 
receded. 

In  the  event  a  further  election  was  held  in  July  i960,  at  which  the 
S.L.F.P.  increased  its  representation  to  75  in  a  House  with  151  elected 
seats.  It  was  now  led  by  Mr.  Philip  Gunawardena  with  the  fervent 
support  of  Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  and  had  rid  itself  of  the  support  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Mettanandra,  the  Buddhist  extremist,  enjoying  instead  closer 


1  Times,  12  November  i960. 

2  Gf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  422  sqq. 

3  In  May  1959,  the  prime  minister  had  sent  ministers  and  members  of  parliament  in  the  govern¬ 

ment  parliamentary  group  a  strongly  worded  ‘code  of  conduct’  which  laid  down  that  there  were 
to  be  no  attacks  or  criticisms  in  public  or  in  the  press,  direct  or  indirect,  by  any  minister  or  other 
member  of  the  party  against  any  other  minister  or  section  of  the  party,  and  that  if  a  member 
wished  to  criticize  another,  this  must  be  done  personally  to  the  prime  minister  at  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  government  parliamentary  group. 
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collaboration  with  the  Trotskyite  Socialist  party,  the  Lanka  Sama  Samaja. 
Mrs.  Bandaranaike  was  sworn  in  as  prime  minister— the  first  woman  to 
hold  the  office  in  the  Commonwealth  and,  indeed,  in  the  world — and  led 
the  administration  from  a  nominated  seat  in  the  senate.  The  reading 
of  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  Sinhalese  and  in  Tamil  seemed  to  be  an 
auspicious  start,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  proposals  it  contained 
were  regarded  as  controversial  and  all  the  parties  in  parliament  except  the 
Communist  party,  including  those  which  supported  the  government, 
tabled  amendments.1  The  government  proposals  included  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  functioning  of  the  press  during 
the  recent  elections,  legislation  to  vest  control  of  the  larger  newspapers  in 
public  hands,2  and  the  nationalization  of  life  insurance.  It  was  further 
proposed  that  a  national  system  of  education,  free  of  religious  discrimina¬ 
tion,  should  be  established  at  primary  level,  and  that  state  aid  to  grade  I 
and  II  denominational  schools  should  cease.  Both  the  Official  Language 
Act  and  the  act  providing  for  the  reasonable  use  of  Tamil  were  to  be 
implemented,  but  Buddhism  was  to  be  accorded  its  due  place  as  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  If  this  programme  had  all  the  appearances 
of  an  uneasy  compromise,  the  amendments  tabled  stemmed  mainly  from 
two  sources,  the  left-wing  and  the  national  groups.  The  former  demanded 
a  more  rapid  movement  towards  socialism,  while  on  the  nationalist  wing 
the  Federal  party  deplored  the  lack  of  recognition  given  to  the  Tamils, 
and  a  Sinhalese  nationalist  party  regretted  the  ‘betrayal  of  election 
pledges  so  recently  given  to  the  Sinhalese  and  Buddhist  people  of  this 
country’.  In  short,  the  government  was  faced,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
task  of  clarifying  its  policy  in  order  to  satisfy  its  supporters — particularly 
those  on  the  left — and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  that  of  establishing  a  modus 
vivendi  between  the  different  racial  groupings  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
administration  at  all. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  situation  was  far  from  encouraging.  Foreign 
capital  was  still  being  withdrawn  and  there  was  a  trade  deficit  of  Rs.  253 
million  ( 1  Rs  =2=  45.) .  In  September  the  budget  sought  to  provide  guarantees 
for  investors  both  in  respect  of  the  repatriation  of  dividends  and  assets, 
and  in  regard  to  the  free  entry  of  technicians.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  the  port  of  Colombo  working  again  and  measures  were 
taken  to  reduce  unemployment.  These  included  an  all-out  effort  to  stop 

1  For  details  cf.  The  Times,  22  August  i960. 

2  This  entailed  the  taking  over  of  the  newspapers  controlled  by  Associated  Newspapers  of 
Ceylon,  and  The  Times  of  Ceylon,  and  the  vesting  of  control  in  broadly  based  public  corporations 
under  parliamentary  supervision,  this  proposal,  in  the  words  of  The  Times  of  13  August  i960, 
in  a  leader  entitled  ‘Blackout  in  Ceylon’,  bore  out  ‘the  worst  forebodings’;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  conduct  of  the  press  during  the  difficult  period  following  Bandaranaike’s  death,  and  the 
pressures  exerted  by  foreign  press  and  radio  combined  might  well  have  been  described  as  ‘sub¬ 
versive  had  they  occurred  in  another  place  or  by  other  agents. 
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the  illegal  immigration  of  Tamils  from  southern  India,  which  had  reached 
a  total  of  about  10,000  in  1959.  In  the  event,  by  the  end  of  i960,  although 
there  had  been  no  immediate  or  dramatic  improvement  in  the  internal 
situation,  it  appeared  as  if  the  new  government’s  middle-of-the-road  policy 
of  moderation  was  coping  with  the  conflicting  pressures  and  that  it  would 
enable  the  country  to  enjoy  a  period  of  stability. 

While  Ceylon  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  unrest  following  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Bandaranaike,  the  situation  was  enlivened  by  a  sudden 
outburst  of  excitement  in  the  remote  and  generally  inconsequential 
Maidive  Islands,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon. 
Talks  which  had  been  proceeding  on  the  modification  of  the  1887  treaty, 
providing  for  British  control  of  Maidive  foreign  policy,  and  on  the  1957 
agreement  concerning  the  R.A.F.  base  at  Gan,  in  the  Addu  atoll,  had 
been  suspended  during  1 958  while  clarification  was  sought  from  Whitehall.1 
In  March  1959,  it  was  reported  that  three  islands,  the  Addu  and  Huvada 
atolls  and  Fua  Mulaku,  had  revolted  against  the  Maidive  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Male,  and  had  set  up  a  new  state  called  the  United  Suvadive 
Islands.  The  news  was  released  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Moosa  Ali  Didi, 
‘director  of  the  publications  office’  of  the  new  government.  He  said  that 
the  islands  had  long  suffered  from  mismanagement  and  aggression  from 
Male,  and  that,  ‘in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  we  appeal  to  the 
British  government  in  particular  to  recognize  the  United  Suvadive 
Islands  at  once’.2  Mr.  Abdullah  Afif  Didi,  president  of  the  new  state, 
claimed  that  the  Maidive  prime  minister,  Ibrahim  Nasir,  had  ‘bidden 
farewell  to  commonsense  and  democracy’,  that  citizens  had  been  exiled 
without  trial,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  menace  of  the  Japanese  a  decade 
earlier  and  of  the  current  potentialities  of  a  global  war,  ‘the  presence  of  the 
British  people  is  indispensable  at  this  critical  time  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  democracy  in  this  part  of  the  world’.3  All  of  which  indicated 
either  considerable  native  percipience,  or  else  that  the  R.A.F.  public 
relations  men  had  done  a  thorough  job. 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  the  local  labourers  had  been 
able  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  from  its  customary  subsistence  level 
by  working  for  the  R.A.F.,  but  that  in  so  doing  they  had  attracted  new 
taxes  and  labour  regulations;  and  it  was  in  furtherance  of  an  attempt  to 
rid  themselves  of  attention  on  this  score  that  they  had  decided  to  declare 
themselves  independent  of  Male.  Furthermore,  following  the  signing  of 
the  1957  agreement  with  Britain,  there  had  been  a  change  of  prime 
ministers  in  the  central  government  in  Male,  and  it  was  the  new  prime 
minister,  Ibrahim  Nasir,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  seeking  to 

1  The  1957  agreement  had  provided  for  a  100-year  lease  of  an  airstrip  at  Gan  at  £2,000  a  year, 
but  the  Maidive  government  now  sought  to  secure  a  15-year  lease  at  £100,000  a  year. 

2  Times,  14  March  1959.  3  Ibid. 
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curtail  the  activities  of  the  southern  islands  and  proposing  to  change  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  Britain.  In  the  event,  having  failed  to  starve 
the  islands  into  submission  or  to  prevent  the  British  from  supplying  them 
with  food,  the  central  government  dispatched  an  armed  expedition  to 
the  islands  at  the  end  of  July,  and  following  the  usual  floggings,  executions, 
and  arrests,  two  islands  surrendered.  But  in  August  there  were  further 
Violent  incidents’  and  the  British  government  flew  in  a  company  of 
troops  from  Singapore — officially  to  protect  the  people  engaged  on  build¬ 
ing  the  R.A.F.  base,  but  probably  with  the  aim  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  central  government  in  Male  the  fact  that  it  knew  of  the  atrocities 
being  committed. 

In  these  circumstances  relations  between  Male  and  London  remained 
cool  for  some  months.  Later,  however,  in  January  i960,  Nasir  asked  for  a 
resumption  of  talks  on  the  lease  of  the  base  and  these  were  followed,  on 
14  February,  by  the  exchange  of  letters  embodying  a  new  agreement.1 
The  British  government  undertook  to  recognize  no  government  in  the 
Maldives  except  that  of  the  sultan  of  Male;  it  also  agreed  to  do  what  it 
could  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Ibrahim  Nasir — who  as 
prime  minister  and  minister  for  external  affairs,  as  well  as  minister  for 
home  affairs,  public  safety,  education,  finance,  trade,  and  public  works — 
played  an  important  part  in  the  central  government,  and  Mr.  Abdullah 
Afif  Didi,  who  had  continued  to  fly  his  own  flag  and  call  himself  president 
of  the  United  Suvadive  Islands.  In  the  meantime,  the  central  Maidive 
government  agreed  that  its  officers  would  not  return  to  Addu  until  this 
could  be  done  peacefully.  Britain  reaffirmed  its  responsibility  for  the 
defence  of  the  Maldives  and  was  assured  of  such  facilities  for  its  forces  as 
might  be  mutually  agreed  on;  it  also  gave  an  undertaking  not  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  islands,  and  although  Male’s  political  relations 
abroad  would  be  under  British  direction,  it  would  be  free  to  conduct  its 
own  economic,  commercial,  educational,  and  cultural  relations.  London 
agreed  to  make  available  immediately  a  special  grant  of  £100,000  to  the 
Maidive  budget,  and  to  provide  a  further  sum  of  about  £850,000  over 
a  period  of  years  to  aid  specific  projects  for  fisheries  development, 
communications,  health,  and  education.  The  exchange  of  agreements 
took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  cordiality:  the  ceremony, 
backed  up  by  a  football  match  and  a  display  of  marching,  with  pipes  and 
drums,  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  Alport,  minister  of  state  for  Common¬ 
wealth  affairs,  the  high  commissioner  in  Ceylon,  and  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Far  East  air  force  visited  Male  for  the  occasion — Mr.  Alport 
excelling  himself  by  making  an  allusion  to  the  famous  local  chronicle, 
the  Tarich.  Finally  Britain  agreed  to  keep  a  political  representative  in 
Male — instead  of,  as  hitherto,  conducting  relations  through  the  British 

1  Times,  15  February  i960. 
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high  commissioner  in  Colombo — and  within  a  month,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  British,  Mr.  Abdullah  Afif  Didi  renounced  his  independent 
government  in  Addu  and  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  status  of  a 
member  of  a  local  governing  committee,  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
sultan  of  Male. 


II.  SOUTH  EAST  ASIA 

Throughout  south  east  Asia,  the  tendency  to  revert  to  more  traditional 
patterns,  which  had  been  apparent  during  preceding  years  in  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  autocratic  forms  of  government,1  continued  and  deepened. 
It  was  not  only  a  question  of  impatience  with  the  intricacies  of  democracy 
and  with  the  mismanagement  which  so  often  resulted,  but  also  of  the 
fundamental  incompatibility  of  a  political  party  system  with  deep-seated 
animosities  based  on  racial  and  religious  differences.  Moreover,  the  search 
for  stability  was  more  than  a  search  for  a  suitable  method  of  government; 
it  was  also  in  part  an  attempt  to  regulate  group  particularisms  without 
altogether  invalidating  national  concepts.  Independence  had  been  sought 
and  won  on  the  basis  of  national  self-determination,  but  the  established 
groups  in  Asia  were,  by  and  large,  not  ‘national’  groups  in  any  territorial 
sense,  but  racial  and  religious  groups.  Thus  collectivist  urges  were 
paralleled  by  fissiparous  tendencies,  while  the  longing  for  stability  found 
compensation  in  a  return  to  traditional  concepts  and  to  the  orderly 
relationships  which  they  epitomized.  But  the  pressures  of  the  twentieth 
century,  which  produced  the  desire  for  economic  development  and  the 
wish  to  play  a  part  in  international  affairs,  also  underlined  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  if  it  was  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  This  was  one  of  the  dilemmas  which  faced  the  ‘new’  states  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  at  the  turn  of  the  decade.  The  search  for  stability  in 
a  dynamic  age,  and  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  urge  for  self-expression  in 
a  world  already  confused  by  the  strident  voices  of  others,  was  reflected,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  return  to  the  forms  of  orthodox  religion,  and  on  the 
other,  by  renewed  interest  in  formulae  for  regional  groupings. 

These  tendencies  were  all  the  more  evident  because  the  growing 
estrangement  between  India  and  China  affected  south  east  Asia  less  than 
might  well  have  been  expected.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  had  long  had 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  expansionist  tendencies  ofvirile  imperialisms. 
In  the  second,  the  very  fact  of  its  differences  with  New  Delhi  may,  to  some 
extent,  have  made  Peking  more  disposed  to  settle  differences  elsewhere. 
Finally,  the  news  of  China’s  economic  set-backs,  and  their  extent,  were 
matters  far  more  pertinent  for  countries  which  were  struggling  with  their 
own  economic  problems  than  any  infringement  of  frontiers,  however 


1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  409  sqq. 
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audacious,  which  took  place  at  a  height  of  20,000  feet  in  an  area  which  was 
scarcely  habitable. 

Burma 

In  Burma,  where  General  Ne  Win  had  assumed  power  in  October  1958 
and  where  the  constitution  had  been  amended  in  February  1959  to 
enable  him  to  continue  in  office,  parliament  was  finally  dissolved  in 
December  1959  prior  to  elections  which  were  held  in  the  following 
February.  These  resulted  in  a  victory — with  an  absolute  majority  for  the 
‘clean’  faction  of  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League  (A.F.P.F.L.) 
led  by  U  Nu  as  an  independent,  and  Thakin  Tin  as  an  ‘uneducated’ 
Socialist,  i.e.  a  Socialist  who  considered  agriculture  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  The  ‘stable’  faction  of  the  A.F.P.F.L.,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
two  ‘educated’  Socialist  leaders,  U  Ba  Swe  and  U  Kyaw  Nyein,  who 
favoured  a  programme  of  industrialization,  suffered  a  general  set-back. 
U  Nu  renamed  his  party  the  Union  party  and  set  about  putting  into  effect 
some  of  his  election  promises.  One  of  these  proposed  to  make  Buddhism 
the  state  religion,  and  another  to  grant  local  autonomy  to  the  Arakanese 
and  the  Mons.  These  proposals  had  aroused  anxiety  among  the  religious 
minorities — Christian,  Moslem,  and  Animist — lest  they  might  lead  to  the 
development  of  second-class  citizenship;  and,  given  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity  among  the  Karens  and  of  Animism  among  the  indigenous 
minorities,  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  such  steps  might  lead  to 
racial  conflict  similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  in  Ceylon.  In  the  event, 
however,  neither  proposal  got  further  than  the  committee  stage  before 
the  end  of  the  year — a  result  which  may  have  been  due  to  caution  on 
U  Nu’s  part  or  simply  to  lack  of  energy  in  the  new  government.  Certainly 
there  were  some  who  wondered  whether  the  clean  faction  of  the  A.F.P.F.L. 
- — the  Union  party — had  sufficient  men  of  ability  to  run  the  government, 
or  whether  there  would  simply  be  a  retreat  into  idealism.  The  move  to 
establish  Buddhism  as  the  state  religion  and  the  attempt  to  bring  consumer 
prices  down  by  moral  persuasion  gave  support  to  the  latter  view.  If  this 
were  to  occur  it  was  widely  assumed  there  would  be  a  further  relapse  into 
army  and  civil  servant  rule.  As  it  was,  although  instances  of  unrest  con¬ 
tinued  to  bedevil  attempts  to  establish  internal  security,  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  the  country  as  a  whole,  appeared  to  lack  vitality. 

Even  the  border  dispute  with  China  failed  to  arouse  as  much  interest  in 
Rangoon  as  had  been  expected.1  General  Ne  Win  paid  a  five-day  visit 
to  Peking  in  January  i960,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  two  countries 
had  reached  agreement  on  a  solution  of  the  boundary  dispute,  and  had 

1  For  the  historical  background  to  the  dispute,  see  J.  L.  Christian,  Modern  Burma  (Berkeley, 
California,  1942);  H.  C.  Hinton,  China’s  Relations  with  Burma  and  Vietnam  (New  York,  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  1958) ;  H.  Tinker,  ‘Burma’s  Northeast  Borderland  Problems’,  Pacific  Affairs, 
December  1956;  and  D.  E.  Whittan,  ‘The  Sino-Burmese  boundary  treaty’,  ibid.,  Summer  1961. 
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Map  4.  Frontier  between  Burma  and  China. 
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signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  non-aggression.  The  texts  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  were  to  be  released  simultaneously  in  Peking  and  in  Rangoon  on 
1  February  on  the  prime  minister’s  return.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  speculation  in  Asia,  particularly  in  India,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  boundary 
agreement,  since  a  section  of  the  Burmese  frontier  was  a  part  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  McMahon  line.  The  agreement,  however,  made  no  reference  to  this 
contentious  term,  but  provided  that,  after  joint  surveys  of  the  N’Maikha 
watershed,  the  ‘traditional  customary  line’  northwards  from  25  degrees 
35  minutes  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ghina-Burma  boundary  would 
be  delimited.1  In  addition,  it  was  agreed  that  China  should  have  59  square 
miles  and  the  villages  of  Hpimaw,  Kangfang,  and  Gawlum;  that  Burma 
should  have  the  Namwan  tract  comprising  85  square  miles ;  and  that  China 
should  have  two  areas  on  the  border  of  the  former  Wa  states:  Panhung 
and  Panlao,  together  about  73  square  miles.  A  joint  boundary  committee 
meeting  in  the  summer  reached  agreement  on  the  exact  delimitation  of  the 
areas  to  be  exchanged,  and  on  1  October  i960  the  boundary  treaty  was 
signed.2  Thus  the  Burmese  authorities,  having  pursued  a  firmer  line 
towards  obstruction  from  the  Kachin  state — which  had  previously  pre¬ 
vented  agreement — had  made  a  net  gain  of  about  25  square  miles 
including  the  vital  Namwan  tract  in  which  the  road  linking  the  Shan  and 
Kachin  states  lay.  In  spite  of  statements  in  India  and  elsewhere  that 
Peking  was  merely  trying  to  prove  China’s  good  neighbourliness  at  a  time 
when  it  was  at  loggerheads  with  India,  Japan,  and  Indonesia,  the  Burmese 
had  reason  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements. 

Malaya 

In  Malaya,  the  first  flush  of  excitement  consequent  upon  the  gaining  of 
independence  appeared  to  be  diminishing  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Alliance  group,  which  had  governed  the  country  since  1957,  was  losing 
some  of  its  support.  The  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  movement 
away  from  democratic  forms  of  government  which  had  occurred  in  other 
Asian  countries  was  foreshadowed  in  Malaya  by  a  resurgence  of  religious 
loyalties  which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  marked  by  a  demand  for  racially 
motivated  policies.  This  was  a  tendency  which  both  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  and  Dato  Abdul  Razak  wished  to  prevent  from  developing 
further.  Nevertheless,  in  the  state  elections  of  June  1959,  the  ruling 
Alliance  group  consisting  of  the  United  Malays  National  Organization 
(U.M.N.O.),  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association  (M.C.A.),  and  the 
Malayan  Indian  Congress  (M.I.C.)  lost  ground  to  the  Pan-Malayan 
Islamic  party,  which  was  believed  to  be  subsidized  from  Indonesia.  This 

1  Peking  Review,  2  February  i960,  pp.  12-15. 

*  Ibid.,  9  August  i960,  pp.  12-13,  and  4  October  i960,  pp.  25  sqq.  For  the  Burmese  view¬ 
point,  see  The  Nation,  6  December  1 960. 
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party  aimed  at  converting  Malaya  into  an  Islamic  state  and  at  revising  the 
constitution  in  order  to  favour  the  Malays — precisely  what  the  Alliance 
had  been  working  against.  To  counter  this  evidence  of  an  increase  in 
Malay  sectionalism,  the  M.C.A.  element  in  the  Alliance  attempted  to 
secure  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  who  were  to  contest  the 
August  federal  elections  on  the  parties’  behalf.  But  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman 
resisted  this  pressure,  held  the  Alliance  together,  and  secured  its  return 
with  72  out  of  the  104  seats  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives. 
Nevertheless  the  clear  evidence  that  Malay  support  could  not  be  taken 
for  granted,  together  with  the  stimulus  of  a  virtually  Chinese  government 
in  close  proximity  in  Singapore,  made  the  future  appear  difficult  for  the 
Alliance.  Once  back  in  office,  however,  the  Tunku  lost  no  time  in  an¬ 
nouncing  a  programme  of  community  development.  This  was  designed  to 
provide  the  villages  with  roads,  schools,  and  other  facilities,  and  there  were 
also  plans  for  land  redistribution  and  subsidies  to  farmers.  The  whole 
programme  was  organized  with  fervour  and  efficiency  under  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  Dato  Abdul  Razak,  and  was  viewed  as  essential  in  order 
to  counter  the  fissiparous  political  tendencies  which  the  elections  had 
shown  up,  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  the  increasing  population,  and  to 
check  the  drift  to  the  towns. 

Malaya’s  foreign  policy  continued  by  and  large  to  reflect  the  western 
orientation  of  its  leaders.  It  is  true  that  in  April  1959  there  were  reper¬ 
cussions  in  Kuala  Lumpur  at  an  injudicious  remark  by  a  S.E.A.T.O. 
spokesman  at  the  Wellington  conference:1  and  in  i960,  it  was  decided  to 
issue  an  official  declaration  announcing  the  end  of  the  twelve-year 
emergency.  But  the  fact  remained  that  Malaya  provided  bases  for  foreign 
troops,  and  it  was  the  Federation  of  Malaya  which,  together  with  Ireland, 
chose  to  raise  the  question  of  Tibet  in  the  United  Nations.2  Nearer  home, 
interest  centred  on  a  new  regional  project.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  South 
East  Asia  Friendship  and  Economic  Treaty,  or  (as  it  was  subsequently 
called)  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  States,  to  provide  a  locally 
organized  group  through  which  outside  economic  aid  might  be  channelled. 
As  Abdul  Rahman  emphatically  pointed  out,  it  was  specifically  not  a 
‘military  alliance  anti-somebody’.3  Nevertheless  the  project  made  little 
headway.  In  Manila,  in  spite  of  the  Malayan  prime  minister’s  words,  it 
was  mistakenly  viewed  as  some  new  form  of  anti-communist  pact;  while  in 
Jakarta,  not  only  was  it  considered  a  further  threat  to  the  unity  of  the 

1  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  proposed  S.E.A.T.O.  ‘fire  brigade’  force,  which  would  be 

available  in  the  event  of  local  trouble,  would  probably  come  from  Commonwealth  reserves 
serving  in  Malaya.  Twice  within  a  month  the  Malayan  minister  of  defence  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Anglo-Malayan  defence  agreement  these  troops  could  not  be  used  without  the 
Federation’s  consent.  ‘Under  no  circumstances’,  he  added,  would  Malaya  ‘change  these  pro¬ 
visions’;  Manchester  Guardian ,  13  April  1959.  2  See  above,  p.  224. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  21  January  1959. 
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Bandung  powers,  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  resentment  at  the  challenge 
to  Sukarno’s  leadership  in  the  area.  Apart  from  this,  relations  between 
Malaya  and  Indonesia  failed  to  show  any  improvement.  The  fact  that 
many  Sumatrans  felt  more  closely  linked  to  the  Malays  of  the  Federation 
than  they  did  to  the  Javanese  had  complicated  relations  between  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  Jakarta  ever  since  the  rebellion  of  1958.1  In  i960  there  was 
further  friction,  not  only  on  account  of  a  different  approach  to  foreign 
policy  in  general  but  also  because,  during  a  visit  to  Holland,  Abdul  Rah¬ 
man  had  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  Dutch  case,  and  had  offered  to 
mediate  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  over  West  Irian.  Both 
his  initiative  and  the  Indonesian  reaction  to  it  served  to  emphasize  the 
disparity  of  views  between  the  two  governments.  Meanwhile,  negotiations 
for  a  limited  common  market  between  Malaya  and  Singapore  had  still 
not  been  concluded  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Singapore 

In  Singapore,  the  elections  of  30  May  1959,  which  brought  internal 
self-government,  were  won  by  the  People’s  Action  party  (P.A.P.)  led  by 
Lee  Kuan  Yew.  Attempts  by  Lim  Yew  Hock,  the  outgoing  chief  minister, 
to  form  a  united  front  among  the  smaller  parties  came  to  nothing  and 
the  P.A.P.  won  43  of  the  51  seats  in  the  state  legislature  with  53  per  cent 
of  the  votes  cast.  The  new  ministry  of  six  Chinese,  one  Malay,  one  Indian, 
and  one  Eurasian  appeared  to  be  imbued  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
The  existence  of  Chinese  chauvinism  among  the  local  population  was 
denounced,  and  the  cultivation  of  Malayan  loyalties  insisted  upon,  in  an 
attempt  to  prove  Singapore’s  suitability  for  incorporation  as  the  twelfth 
member  of  the  Malay  Federation.  There  was  much  talk  of  developing  a 
Malayan  cultural  outlook,  and  the  formation  of  a  ministry  of  culture  was 
followed  by  the  foundation  of  an  Institute  of  National  Language  and  Cul¬ 
ture.  But  whereas  in  Singapore  the  word  ‘Malayan’  was  used  to  describe  the 
development  of  an  indigenous  but  amalgamated  culture  derived  from  the  in¬ 
termixing  of  the  traditions  of  all  those  countries  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  whose 
citizens  had  settled  in  Singapore,  on  the  mainland  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
revival  and  preservation  of  Malay  culture  as  something  quite  unique  in  itself. 

In  June  1959,  there  was  a  meeting  between  members  of  the  governments 
of  Singapore  and  Malaya,  but  apart  from  questions  of  internal  security 
little  was  settled  other  than  a  declaration  of  common  principles.  Indeed, 
political  leaders  in  Kuala  Lumpur  continued  to  look  rather  askance  at 
their  ebullient  neighbours  in  Singapore;  and  while  Lee  Kuan  Yew  sought 
to  direct  the  extremist  tendencies  of  his  city-state  towards  a  future  in  the 
Federation,  the  right-wing  government  to  the  north  gave  him  little  en¬ 
couragement  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  Britain,  not  they,  which  had 

1  For  which,  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  409-10. 
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given  Singapore  a  constitution  based  on  universal  suffrage.  Nevertheless 
the  government  persevered  in  its  attempts  to  make  Singapore  acceptable 
to  its  mainland  neighbours:  some  progress  was  made  in  introducing  the 
teaching  of  Malay  into  Chinese  schools  and  Malay  was  officially  accepted 
as  the  national  language  of  this  overwhelmingly  Chinese  island. 

By  i960  this  atmosphere  of  earnest  endeavour  had  spread  to  the  economic 
field.  It  was  axiomatic  that  the  future  of  Singapore  depended  largely  on 
the  continuation  of  its  port  as  an  international  entrepot ,  and  equally  clear 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  position  was  not  inevitable.  The  growth  of 
economic  nationalism  in  neighbouring  countries  had  reduced  trading 
opportunities,  and  even  improved  relations  with  Indonesia  failed  to  lead 
to  an  increase  in  that  country’s  imports  from  Singapore.  The  government 
was  therefore  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  give  the  territory’s  economy  a 
broader  foundation.  Hence,  in  July  i960,  a  development  programme  was 
announced  which  envisaged  capital  investment  of  more  than  £100  million 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  and  Lee  Kuan  Yew  visited  Great 
Britain  in  an  attempt  to  arouse  interest  in  his  plans.  In  October,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  World  Bank  visited  the  country,  and  United  Nations 
experts  undertook  a  survey  of  its  potential  for  industrial  expansion.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  People’s  Action  party  to  go  ahead  with  industrialization 
and  with  this  in  view  Lee  Kuan  Yew  emphasized  the  need  for  industrial 
peace.  In  this  connexion  the  government  enacted  an  industrial  relations 
ordinance  which  provided  for  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  legal 
enforcement  of  awards.  A  start  was  also  made  towards  the  control  of 
trade  unions  by  compelling  them  to  join  one  of  a  specified  list  of  federa¬ 
tions,  and  there  were  repeated  warnings  against  excessive  wage  demands. 
All  this  was  not  achieved  without  a  certain  amount  of  opposition.  Repre¬ 
sentations  from  the  trade  unions  were  allowed  to  delay  amendments  to  the 
trade  unions  ordinance,  but  the  activities  of  ‘left-wing  adventurers’  such 
as  the  former  mayor,  Ong  Eng  Guan,  and  of  the  Communist  party,  were 
roundly  denounced.  ‘The  problem’,  Lee  Kuan  Yew  said,  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  head  of  state  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  ‘was  not  one 
of  allowing  absolute  liberalism  and  democratic  rights  to  prevail  but  of 
exerting  that  right  amount  of  restriction  on  absolute  rights  so  that  a  tolerant 
democratic  society  could  endure  and  not  turn  into  a  totalitarian  state.’ 
This  would  entail  smacking  down  ‘good  and  hard’  on  extremism  from  the 
right  or  left  because  to  allow  the  one  would  inevitably  mean  an  acute 
reaction  from  the  other.1 

North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak 

The  smaller  territories  in  the  area,  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak, 
were  also  beginning  to  feel  the  repercussions  of  political  developments  in 

1  Times ,  4  August  1 960. 
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the  world  outside.  The  British  hope  that  these  countries,  with  populations 
of  400,000,  80,000,  and  745,000  respectively,  would  form  a  federation, 
received  something  of  a  set-back  in  1959,  when  the  sultan  of  Brunei,  whose 
state  was  rich  as  a  result  of  oil  revenues,  took  steps  to  assert  his  indepen¬ 
dence.  His  sympathies  lay  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and,  following 
a  loan  of  100  million  Malay  dollars  to  the  Federation  in  1958,  he  visited 
Kuala  Lumpur  in  April  1959  and  again  in  i960.  But  any  suggestion  that 
there  might  be  a  merger  between  the  two  countries  was  firmly  denied. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1959,  it  was  announced  that  Brunei — a 
British  protected  state— would  have  a  new  constitution  giving  the  people 
some  say  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  also  a  new  agreement  with 
the  queen,  to  replace  that  of  1905.  These  two  measures,  taken  together, 
would  bring  Brunei  more  into  line  politically  with  the  other  two  territories. 
As  elsewhere  in  the  area,  all  three  Borneo  territories  had  large  minorities 
of  Chinese  settlers,  and  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  raised 
by  the  existence  of  multi-racial  populations  it  was  proposed  that  English 
should  be  taught  in  all  schools  as  a  means  of  developing  a  national  outlook. 
This  suggestion  gained  considerable  support  when  it  was  discovered  that 
children  were  being  taught  rather  crude  Chinese  war  songs  in  some  schools 
in  Sarawak.  Whether,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be  possible  to  isolate  these 
countries  from  those  sectional  interests  which  were  being  propagated 
increasingly  freely  elsewhere,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  the 
foundation  early  in  i960  of  the  party  Negara  Sarawak,  which  announced 
as  its  aim  ‘the  representation  of  the  indigenous  population’,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  United  People’s  party  whose  support  came  mainly  from 
the  Chinese,  suggested  that  it  would  not.  The  whole  problem  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  realization  that  advance  depended  to  a  large  extent  on 
economic  development,  and  that  in  certain  cases  this  would  require  the 
recruitment  of  immigrant  labour,  which  was  almost  certain  to  be  of 
Chinese  nationality. 

Indonesia 

For  Indonesia  these  two  years  witnessed  radical  changes  in  the  internal 
constitutional  structure  of  the  country,  and  a  marked  deterioration  in 
relations  with  both  the  Netherlands  and  China.  How  far  the  country’s 
problems  could  be  attributed  to  the  revolt  against  the  central  government, 
which  continued  spasmodically  during  the  period,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
By  and  large  it  might  well  be  true  to  say  that  the  problems  were  due  to 
more  fundamental  causes,  of  which  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country 
was  also  symptomatic.  In  any  event,  the  revolt  which  had  begun  in 
February  1 958  continued  in  the  Celebes  and  Sumatra  throughout  this  period 
and  the  Darul  Islam  rebels  were  still  active  in  west  Java.  These  facts  were 
not  without  relevance  in  determining  both  internal  and  foreign  policy. 
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Intermittent  reports  of  attacks  on  rebel  supply  vessels,  or  of  rocket 
attacks  against  concentrations  of  rebel  forces,  rarely  made  it  clear  whether 
these  were  intended  to  signify  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  or  to  indicate 
the  energy  of  the  central  government.  However,  by  March  1959  it  was 
quite  clear  that  in  the  north  of  the  Celebes,  at  least,  the  rebels  were  on  the 
offensive  again.  Although  additional  government  troops  were  flown  in, 
the  proximity  of  the  island  to  the  Philippines,  and  thence  to  Taiwan,  may 
well  have  enabled  the  dissidents  to  obtain  a  supply  of  arms  and  equipment. 
Meanwhile  the  central  government  announced  that  it  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  purchase  enough  arms  from  the  United  States  to  equip  twenty 
Indonesian  army  battalions — in  all  about  $10  million  worth  of  surplus 
and  reconditioned  equipment — enough  for  about  14,000  troops.1  In  July 
‘the  largest  arms  purchases  in  the  history  of  the  Indonesian  army’  were 
announced  after  a  buying  trip  abroad  which  had  resulted  in  arms  con¬ 
tracts,  on  long-  and  short-term  credits,  with  Britain,  France,  west  Germany, 
Jugoslavia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Pakistan,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  previous  arrangements  with  the  United  States  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  was  claimed  that  the  equipment  concerned  was  due  for 
delivery  that  year  and  would  be  used  for  internal  security  only.  This,  it 
was  said,  would  enable  the  army  to  continue  its  drive  against  the  rebels 
and  so  to  bring  about  their  defeat  ‘in  two  or  three  years’.2  How  far 
‘internal  security’  in  the  Indonesian  sense  included  the  settlement  of  the 
West  Irian  problem  it  was  not  said;  but  the  acquisition  of  arms  so  easily, 
and  on  such  a  scale,  did  little  to  calm  Dutch  or  Australian  apprehensions 
on  this  score  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  which  contributed 
to  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  country. 

The  economic  situation  in  Indonesia  had  never  been  a  particularly 
happy  one.  The  traditional  imbalance  between  population  and  resources 
in  Java  had  been  further  aggravated  during  the  revolt  by  the  breakdown 
in  central  control  over  the  trade  of  the  outer  islands,  where  enterprising 
traders — for  example,  in  Sumatra — received  a  quicker  and  more  certain 
return  by  exporting  direct  to  Malaya  or  to  Singapore.  Although  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  made  with  certain  neighbouring  countries  not  to  permit 
such  trade,  there  was  unlikely  to  be  any  significant  improvement  until 
the  authorities  in  Jakarta  were  clearly  in  control  of  the  situation  there 
and  could  make  their  authority  felt  elsewhere.  During  1959  and  i960 
there  was  little  to  indicate  that  this  had  been  achieved.  Thus  it  was  not 
clear  whether  the  sudden  nationalization  of  foreign-owned  rubber  estates 
in  Sumatra  was  a  demonstration  of  local  initiative,  or  a  part  of  central 


1  There  was  no  immediate  confirmation  from  United  States  sources,  possibly  because,  in 
September  1 958,  Britain  had,  in  response  to  Australian  and  Dutch  representations,  announced 
an  embargo  on  the  supply  of  ‘major  military  items’  to  Indonesia. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  7  July  1959. 
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government  policy.  In  either  case  it  was  unlikely  that  Jakarta  would 
reverse  the  decision  and  the  resulting  uncertainty  gave  no  encouragement 
to  foreign  economic  investment,  which  was  badly  needed.  Similarly,  in 
August  1959,  in  an  attempt  to  check  inflation,  the  government  announced 
the  reduction  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  1,000-  and  500-rupiah  notes 
to  100  and  50  respectively,  the  blocking  of  90  per  cent  of  the  accounts  of 
both  individuals  and  corporate  bodies,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  export 
system  which  included  a  20  per  cent  levy  on  all  remittances  from  abroad. 
But  it  was  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  would  apply  to  new  foreign  capital 
coming  into  the  country  from  abroad;  and  in  the  ensuing  muddle,  before 
this  issue  was  settled,  and  without  adequate  cash  available  to  cope  with 
the  weekly  pay-rolls,  it  was  announced  that  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Indonesia  had  tendered  his  resignation.  The  immediate  reason  for  his 
following  the  course  taken  by  his  predecessor — also  a  distinguished  econo¬ 
mist — a  mere  eighteen  months  previously  was  not  given.  But  it  was 
known  that  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  cabinet  meeting  on  24  August 
when  it  had  been  decided  to  devalue  the  higher  value  currency  notes,  and 
that  the  bank’s  annual  report  had  attributed  Indonesia’s  current  inflation 
to  heavy  government  spending  in  its  effort  to  restore  security.1 

That  the  whole  internal  situation  was  far  from  settled  was  probably 
recognized  by  Sukarno,  who,  on  1  September  1959,  set  out  with  cabinet 
ministers  and  other  officials  on  a  4,500-mile  tour  of  the  country.  When 
they  left  Jakarta  the  situation  there  was  still  tense  and  confused,  subject 
to  black-out  drill  and  air-raid  practice,  and  with  business  still  paralysed 
by  the  recent  monetary  decrees.  It  was  widely  questioned  whether  his 
magnetism  would  again  enable  Sukarno  to  maintain  his  personal  following, 
or  whether  power  was  in  fact  increasingly  to  be  found  with  the  army. 
The  rather  heavy-handed  way  in  which  ‘guided  democracy’  was  introduced 
gave  little  indication  of  the  answer. 

The  constitutional  structure  of  Indonesia  had  never  been  entirely 
settled.  The  revolutionary  constitution  of  1945  had  given  way  to  the 
provisional  constitution  of  1950,  but  the  constituent  assembly  which  had 
been  sitting  since  1956  had  still  not  made  much  progress  by  1959  towards 
evolving  a  permanent  constitution.  The  main  reason  for  reverting  to  the 
1945  constitution  in  1959  was  probably  President  Sukarno’s  own  desire 
to  introduce  guided  democracy  without  interference  from  a  parliament, 
but  there  were  also  other  considerations.  Dr.  Djuanda  had  previously 
expressed  his  desire  to  resign  from  the  premiership,  not  least  because  of  his 
disgust  with  the  corruption  surrounding  him  which  it  had  proved  im¬ 
possible  to  check.  Moreover,  the  continuation  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
Celebes  and  of  unsettled  conditions  in  Sumatra  meant  that  elections  would 

1  Government  spending  on  this  score  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to  about  £515  million 
in  the  campaign  against  the  rebels  during  1958. 
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inevitably  be  postponed  for  a  further  period  so  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  breaking  the  deadlock  existing  between  the  major  political  parties.  To 
some  extent,  too,  it  appeared  as  if  Sukarno  was  feeling  himself  increasingly 
isolated  from  his  former  colleagues,  many  of  whom,  if  not  powerful  enough 
to  take  action  against  him,  were  nevertheless  fast  becoming  his  opponents. 
Thus  before  Sukarno  set  out  for  his  visit  to  South  America  in  April  1959 
he  outlined  his  plans  for  the  future  of  the  country.  He  advised  Indonesians 
to  ‘hurl  away  as  far  as  possible  liberalism  and  capitalism’  and  to  install 
in  their  place  guided  democracy  and  socialism.  He  warned  that  in  all 
fields  Indonesia  was  ‘deteriorating  and  deteriorating  continuously’  and 
that  socialist  reconstruction  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  excesses.1 
Nevertheless,  when  in  June  the  constituent  assembly  voted  on  Sukarno’s 
proposals,  the  Moslem  bloc  opposed  a  return  to  the  1945  constitution 
without  the  inclusion  of  the  Jakarta  charter  safeguarding  the  Moslem 
religion — a  move  which,  together  with  others,  resulted  in  the  army  chief 
of  staff  banning  all  political  activities  including  the  publication  of  political 
news.2 

The  outcome  of  these  events  was  seen  on  the  president’s  return  to 
Indonesia  at  the  beginning  of  July.  He  dissolved  the  constituent  assembly 
and  reinstated  the  1945  revolutionary  constitution  by  decree,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  announced  that  a  People’s  Consultative  Congress  would 
be  set  up  to  take  over  the  task  of  constitution-making.  Later,  an  inner 
cabinet  was  announced.  Sukarno  was  to  be  president,  prime  minister, 
and  supreme  commander,  Dr.  Djuanda  first  minister  and  finance  minister, 
and  General  Nasution,  while  retaining  the  post  of  army  chief  of  staff, 
also  took  over  the  defence  ministry.  It  was  noticeable  that  there  was  both 
a  marked  increase  in  the  influence  of  members  of  the  army,  and  that  there 
were  no  communists  or  communist  sympathizers  in  the  new  cabinet.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  there  was  some  relaxation  in  the  control  of  poli¬ 
tical  activities,  but  those  who  hoped  that  this  would  be  followed  by  a 
more  general  relaxation  of  authoritarian  control  were  soon  disabused. 
In  December  1959  Sukarno  proclaimed  that  the  state  of  war  existing 
in  the  republic  since  1957  was  extended  indefinitely.3  In  February  i960 
he  issued  a  decree  enabling  him  to  dissolve  any  party  that  did  not 


1  Times,  23  April  1959. 

2  An  army  spokesman  explained  that  this  meant  that  ‘nobody  may  propagate  either  publicly 
or  in  closed  circles,  the  following  ideologies:  Marxism,  Liberalism,  Indonesian  Socialism,  and 
Islam  as  a  political  creed.  Revolutionary  groups  such  as  the  “so-called  1945  Freedom  Fighters” 
were  also  forbidden  to  disseminate  their  political  ideology’;  Manchester  Guardian,  4  June  1959. 
In  February  i960  the  bulletins  of  the  independent  P.I.A.  news  agency  both  in  Indonesian  and 
in  English  were  also  banned  by  the  army  command  until  further  notice. 

3  In  Indonesia  a  state  of  emergency  was  subdivided  according  to  the  extent  of  the  threat  into 
(i)  a  state  of  civil  emergency;  (ii)  a  state  of  military  emergency;  (iii)  a  state  of  war.  A  state  of 
emergency  act  had  come  into  effect  on  14  March  1957,  under  which  a  state  of  war  had  been 
declared  on  18  December  1957.  This  was  the  provision  which  was  extended  indefinitely  in  1959. 
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support  him,  and  subsequently  the  leaders  of  the  Masjumi  and  the 
Socialist  parties  were  invited  to  explain  why  their  parties  should  not  be  so 
dissolved.  This  was  in  fact  ordered  in  August  i960  because  their  policies 
ran  counter  to  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Indonesian  state.  Finally, 
in  March,  the  Indonesian  House  of  Representatives  was  dismissed,  in 
appearance  at  least,  on  account  of  its  criticism  of  the  i960  budget. 

There  were  many  who  regretted  this  apparent  trend  towards  dictatorship 
for  its  own  sake;  others,  however,  regarded  the  diminution  in  democratic 
authority  as  fundamentally  less  disastrous  than  the  continuing  failure  of 
the  much  discussed  ‘guidance’  to  manifest  itself.  As  it  was,  the  state 
appeared  to  stagger  ‘drunkenly  from  one  crisis  to  another’1  and  the  economy 
to  deteriorate  from  year  to  year.  These  conditions  made  it  difficult  for 
Indonesian  foreign  policy  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  direction  or  to  be 
more,  in  fact,  than  a  series  of  short-term  expedients. 

Indonesia  was  one  of  those  countries  where,  if  there  had  been  a  sense  of 
direction  in  its  foreign  policy  in  the  mid-fifties,  it  had  largely  been  lost 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  It  may  well  always  have  been  superficial  to 
regard  Sukarno  as  in  some  way  a  spokesman  for  south  east  Asia;  but  by 
the  time  Abdul  Rahman  was  established  in  Malaya  and  there  was  a 
vigorous  government  in  Singapore,  it  was  even  more  clearly  inadequate 
to  do  so.  Moreover  the  obfuscation  of  international  political  alignments 
which  had  occurred  since  1955  had  not  helped  Indonesia’s  position.  If  a 
visit  from  the  prime  minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  combined  with 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States,  and  if  to  the  long-standing 
feud  with  the  Netherlands  there  could  be  added  the  bitter  dispute  with 
Peking,  it  was  less  the  result  of  Sukarno’s  initiative  than  an  indication  that 
foreign  policy  everywhere  had  lost  some  of  its  earlier  moralistic  undertones. ' 

The  future  of  West  Irian  remained  a  major  preoccupation  for  Jakarta 
throughout  the  period.  In  February  1959  the  Indonesian  foreign  minister 
visited  Australia  to  take  part  in  the  most  sustained  high-level  discussions 
between  the  two  countries  which  had  occurred  for  several  years.  It  was 
widely  assumed  that  Dr.  Subandrio  hoped  to  enlist  Australia’s  support 
for  Indonesia’s  position  on  the  future  of  the  disputed  territory,  although 
there  was  no  indication  that  there  had  been  a  change  of  heart  in  Canberra 
in  this  respect.  Indeed,  a  situation  might  well  be  imagined  when  Australia 
would  present  more  whole-hearted  opposition  to  a  transfer  of  authority  in 
New  Guinea  than  would  Holland  itself.  As  it  was,  Canberra  was  prepared 
to  continue  to  offer  Indonesia  assistance  under  the  Colombo  plan,  and 
in  trade  and  cultural  matters,  but  in  political  matters  would  go  no  further 
than  promising  not  to  oppose  attempts  at  an  eventual  agreement  on  West 
Irian  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands. 

Relations  between  Indonesia  and  Holland  remained  as  bad  as  ever. 

1  Guardian,  10  March  i960. 
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The  supply  of  military  equipment  to  Indonesia  prompted  Holland  to 
send  jet  fighters  to  New  Guinea — the  carrier  which  transported  them 
making  a  detour  round  two  continents,  an  additional  6,000  miles,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  possible  incident  in  the  Suez  canal  or  in  Indonesian  waters. 
The  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  provoked  further  outbursts  from 
Jakarta,  including  the  closing  of  Indonesian  waters  to  all  Dutch  shipping 
and  of  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  its  air-space  to  aircraft. 
Australian  inquiries  asking  to  whom  this  latter  ban  applied  were  countered 
by  a  ‘warning’  that  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Menzies,  that  he  hoped 
West  Irian  would  have  self-government  one  day,  was  interference  in 
Indonesia’s  dispute  with  the  Netherlands,  contrary  to  the  February 
agreement  with  Indonesia,  and  was  scarcely  compatible  with  Australian 
neutrality.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that,  on  1 7  August 
i960,  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Indonesian  in¬ 
dependence,  President  Sukarno  should  announce  the  severance  of  the 
remaining  token  diplomatic  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  For  years,  Sukarno  said,  Indonesia  had  followed  a  policy  of ‘sweet 
persuasion’  in  dealing  with  the  Dutch  over  the  West  Irian  problem.  This 
had  been  followed  by  economic  pressure  and  the  confiscation  of  Dutch 
commercial  interests,  but  all  to  no  avail.  In  practice  the  total  severance  of 
relations  was  unlikely  to  have  any  very  significant  results,  although  it 
would  mean  that  communication  between  the  two  governments  was  even 
more  difficult. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  the  quarrel  continued  to  disturb 
relations  in  the  area  itself.  The  complete  failure  of  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman’s 
attempt  to  mediate  in  the  dispute1  served  only  to  emphasize  the  difference 
in  approach  between  one  Malay  and  another;  while  Australia’s  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  preparing  the  Papuans  for  self-government  could  not 
in  the  long  run  be  without  significance  for  West  New  Guinea.2  That  the 
Dutch  aircraft  carrier  was  allowed  facilities  in  Australia  and  Japan  was 
regarded  by  Jakarta  as  adequate  grounds  for  a  protest  to  the  governments 
concerned;  and  in  Indonesia  itself  reports  alleging  Dutch  aggression 
alternated  with  claims  that  there  was  already  a  peasant  revolt  in  West 
Irian.  When  Mr.  Khrushchev  visited  Jakarta  in  February  i960,  Papuans, 
their  hair  and  features  emphasizing  at  least  their  visual  separateness,  were 
among  representatives  of  the  other  islands,  politically  a  part  oflndonesia, 

1  See  above,  p.  266. 

2  The  island  of  New  Guinea  had  always  been  divided  between  two  or  more  authorities.  The 
Dutch  claim  to  the  territory  west  of  141°  E.  longitude  dated  from  30  July  1848;  cf.  W.  P.  Morrell, 
Britain  in  the  Pacific  Islands  (O.U.P.,  i960),  pp.  238  sqq.  One  of  the  reasons  originally  given  for 
Holland’s  refusal  to  hand  over  West  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia  had  been  that  the  people  were 
of  Papuan,  not  Malay,  stock.  Jakarta’s  reply  was  that  there  was  no  distinct  dividing-line  between 
Papuan  and  Malay  areas,  that  the  area  had  been  part  of  an  earlier  Indonesian  empire,  and  that 
many  modern  states  did  not  consist  of  homogeneous  groups.  All  this  no  doubt  was  true,  but 
it  was  unlikely  to  obviate  confusion  if  and  when  Papuans  were  to  develop  any  national  feeling. 
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who  were  lined  up  on  the  tarmac  to  greet  him.  Russia,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
assured  his  hosts  during  his  tour,  was  ‘in  sympathy’  with  Indonesia’s  claim 
to  Dutch-controlled  West  New  Guinea.1  Later  in  the  year,  when  the 
situation  had  become  more  dramatic,  Chou  En-lai  was  prepared  to  go 
further.  ‘We  are  glad’,  he  said  at  an  Indonesian  National  Day  garden 
party  in  Peking,  ‘to  hear  that  President  Sukarno  has  declared  Indonesia’s 
determination  to  recover  her  rightful  territory  of  West  Irian.’2  But  by  then 
there  was  reason  enough  for  Peking  to  try  to  soothe  Indonesia’s  prickly 
self-esteem. 

The  position  of  the  overseas  Chinese  in  south  east  Asia  has  rarely  been 
without  complications,  and  by  the  mid-twentieth  century  it  was  impossible 
to  fit  them  into  any  of  the  ready-made  categories  which  usually  enabled 
authorities  to  take  decision  on  such  issues  with  little  reference  to  the  human 
problems  involved.  The  overseas  Chinese  were  both  immigrant  labourers 
and  expatriate  capitalists;  they  were  racially  and  religiously  distinct  from 
their  hosts  with  strong  loyalties  to  a  country  they  might  never  visit;  and 
since  1950,  they  had  been  offered  patronage  from  two  sources  which  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  were  diametrically  opposed  in  the  international 
political  spectrum.  It  was  small  wonder  that  they  presented  a  dilemma 
to  all  concerned.  In  the  case  of  Indonesia  a  start  had  been  made  as  early 
as  1954  which  it  was  hoped  would  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  dual 
nationality  of  Chinese  citizens  in  that  country.  But  neither  side  had  seemed 
in  any  hurry  to  bring  the  treaty  into  effect,  and  ratifications  had  still  not 
been  exchanged  when  in  1959  Indonesia  postponed  the  application  of  the 
treaties  indefinitely. 

The  issue  was  reopened  at  that  time  as  a  result  of  an  Indonesian  ban  on  - 
alien  small  traders  in  the  rural  areas,  which  particularly  affected  China, 
because  many  of  those  most  concerned  were  in  fact  Chinese  citizens.  The 
law  provided  that  foreign-owned  businesses  in  rural  areas  must  be  wound 
up  by  the  end  of  the  year — the  alternative  being  to  close  down  and  move 
to  the  cities,  or  to  sell  out  to  Indonesian  tradesmen  and  co-operatives,  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  being  fixed  by  special  committees.  Theoretically, 
there  was  also  the  alternative  that  the  Chinese  could  become  Indonesian 
citizens.  In  fact,  this  was  no  part  of  Jakarta’s  policy.  The  law  against 
foreign  retailers,  it  was  claimed,  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Indonesian 
economy  and  clear  the  way  for  progress  towards  a  socialist  state.  The  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  middlemen  had  technically  changed  their  nation¬ 
ality  was  unlikely  to  make  them  any  less  Chinese  in  their  business  methods 
or  commercial  acumen. 

The  changes  were  initially  introduced  into  west  Java  but  there  was  at 
first  little  indication  of  the  provisions  being  obeyed.  The  Indonesian 
authorities  accused  the  Chinese  embassy  of  encouraging  the  traders  to 
1  Guardian,  26  February  i960.  1  Times,  18  August  i960. 
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resist,  and  when  the  army  was  used  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
Peking  accused  Jakarta  of ‘a  large  scale  anti-Chinese  wave’.  In  fact,  from 
the  published  statements  on  the  issue  it  was  far  from  clear  whether  con¬ 
siderations  of  security  or  of  commercial  jealousy  were  the  prime  motive. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  2^  million  Chinese  involved  were  regarded  in 
Indonesian  government  circles  as  a  Dutch-sponsored  middle  class — an 
alien  survival  from  colonial  days — did  not  help. 

In  the  event  Peking  appealed  to  Jakarta  to  put  the  1955  agreement  into 
effect.  In  a  letter  to  the  Indonesian  foreign  minister  of  9  December  1959, 
Chen  Yi  proposed  a  three-point  plan  for  the  overall  settlement  of  the  issue.1 
This  suggested  in  the  first  place  that  the  overseas  Chinese  should  be  allowed 
to  opt  for  Indonesian  nationality  and  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  pay 
allegiance  to  Indonesia  and  at  the  same  time  be  automatically  entitled  to 
civil  rights  without  discrimination.  Secondly,  those  Chinese  who  wished 
to  retain  their  nationality,  or  whose  choice  of  Indonesian  nationality  was 
disallowed,  should  be  protected  from  any  discrimination  or  persecution. 
Finally,  overseas  Chinese  who  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  Indonesia,  or  who 
had  lost  their  means  of  livelihood,  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  main¬ 
land  with  any  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  their  property.  A  few  weeks 
later,  on  20  January  i960,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  unhelpful  statements 
from  both  sides,  the  ratifications  of  the  1955  treaty  were  exchanged  in 
Peking;  and  in  accordance  with  notes  exchanged  on  3  June  1955  providing 
for  the  implementation  of  the  treaty,  a  joint  committee  was  set  up  in 
Jakarta  on  25  January. 

From  this  point,  however,  progress  was  neither  as  rapid  nor  as  unevent¬ 
ful  as  had  been  hoped.  The  Indonesians  were  unable  to  provide  transport 
for  those  seeking  repatriation,  and  when  in  February  China  sent  ships 
to  do  so  there  were  incidents  at  the  ports  and  confusion  prior  to  embarka¬ 
tion.  In  March  there  was  a  further  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
governments  in  which  Chen  Yi  for  his  part  expressed  himself  forcefully 
against  compulsory  evacuation,  detention  in  internment  camps,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  money  and  belongings  of  returning  Chinese.2  In  July 
two  Chinese  women  were  killed  when  west  Javanese  military  forces  were 
evacuating  overseas  Chinese  from  a  small  town  near  Bandung.  This 
incident  was  followed  by  more  recriminations,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
if  Sino-Indonesian  friendship  was  wearing  thin.  Finally,  on  15  December 
i960,  a  further  agreement  was  signed  concerning  the  implementation  of 
the  treaty  on  dual  nationality.3  This  provided  for  the  renunciation  of  the 
one  or  other  nationality  before  official  representatives  of  the  country 
concerned  at  offices  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  it  seemed  as  though  China  and  Indonesia  would  again  be 

1  Peking  Review,  15  December  1959.  2  Ibid.,  22  March  i960,  pp.  14-18. 

s  Ibid.,  27  December  i960,  pp.  9—1 1 . 
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able,  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  which  the  heads  of  government  on 
both  sides  had  expressed  throughout  the  exchanges,  to  maintain  their 
friendly  co-operation  in  what  they  termed  the  struggle  against  imperialist 
aggression,  in  safeguarding  their  own  sovereignty,  and  in  the  constructive 
work  of  economic  development. 

Thailand 

Thailand  has  frequently  been  described  as  the  odd  man  out  in  south 
east  Asia,  and  though  the  differences  from  other  countries  in  the  area  in 
1 959-60  may  well  have  been  more  apparent  than  real,  appearances 
continued  to  give  support  to  this  generalization.  Thus,  when  previously 
most  of  the  independent  countries  of  the  area  had  been  at  least  theoreti¬ 
cally  neutralist,  Thailand  had  been  staunchly  pro-west :  now,  when  there 
was  every  indication  that  the  five  principles  of  coexistence  were  less 
generally  accepted  as  a  basis  of  policy,  Bangkok  evinced  an  interest  in 
a  wider  spread  of  alliances.  Similarly,  in  contradistinction  to  the  general 
trend  towards  authoritarianism  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  Thailand  appeared 
to  be  taking  a  new  interest  in  constitutional  reform.  It  could,  however, 
be  questioned  how  far  such  measures  presaged  a  change  in  policy,  and 
how  far  they  were  due  to  the  personal  initiative  of  Marshal  Sarit  Thanarat. 
In  all  probability  decisions  in  both  home  and  foreign  policy  were  still 
largely  determined  by  his  preferences.1  In  January  1959  measures  had 
been  taken  in  Bangkok  to  regularize  the  situation  which  had  existed  since 
the  suspension  of  the  constitution  in  the  previous  October,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  nominated  constituent  assembly. 
But  since  181  of  its  240  members  belonged  to  the  armed  services,  and 
as  Marshal  Sarit  was  appointed  prime  minister,  there  seemed  little  likelihood 
of  any  diminution  in  the  influence  of  the  army,  and  in  fact  no  progress  was 
made  before  the  end  of  i960  towards  the  evolution  of  a  permanent 
constitution.  In  these  circumstances  the  existing  administration  did  little 
more  than  to  continue  and  intensify  the  measures  of  its  predecessor,2  and 
the  main  interest  lay  in  foreign  affairs. 

Thailand’s  relations  with  its  neighbours  were  almost  uniformly  bad.  At 
the  beginning  of  1959,  relations  with  Cambodia  were  still  affected  by  the 
note  of  April  1958  in  which  Bangkok  had  asserted  that  frontier  agreements 
made  with  France  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  definitive  with  suc¬ 
cessor  states,  and  by  the  continuing  dispute  over  the  ownership  of  the 
Khmer  temple  of  Phra  Vihar.  Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 

1  Marshal  Sarit  as  commander-in-chief  had  led  a  successful  coup  d’Stat  on  17  September  1957, 
and  following  elections  on  15  December  1957  had  installed  Thanon  Kittikachorn  as  prime 
minister  in  January  1958.  In  October  1958  Marshal  Sarit  had  taken  over  the  government  in 
person;  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  415-16. 

2  For  example,  action  was  taken  against  adherents  of  the  left,  and  one  of  their  leaders,  Supachai 
Srisati,  who  had  previously  been  arrested,  was  retried  and  executed. 
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governments  had  been  suspended  in  1958  and  only  resumed  in  February 
:959>  following  United  Nations’  mediation.  In  June,  the  Thai  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  had  visited  Cambodia,  but  in  spite  of  the  two  govern¬ 
ments’  affirmation  of  their  determination  to  avoid  interference  in  each 
other’s  internal  affairs,  and  to  prohibit  activities  harmful  to  each  other’s 
security,  this  period  of  amity  did  not  last  long.  In  October,  Cambodia 
referred  the  temple  dispute  to  the  International  Court,  a  step  which 
provoked  outspoken  criticism  in  Bangkok;  then  early  in  i960  Cambodia 
complained  that  Thailand  was  allowing  opposition  factions  to  carry  on 
propaganda  from  Thai  soil.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  there  was  a 
further  rapprochement.  Talks  between  Thai  and  Cambodian  delegations 
in  New  York  resulted,  on  21  December,  in  an  informal  agreement  to  cease 
propaganda  against  each  other  and  to  co-operate  in  border  control,  for  by 
then  events  in  Laos  were  the  determining  factor  in  the  policies  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  area. 

Bangkok  was  much  preoccupied  with  the  course  of  the  civil  war  in  Laos. 
General  Phoumi,  a  leading  figure  among  the  extreme  right-wing  group  in 
Laos,  was  related  to  Marshal  Sarit,  and  at  least  as  early  as  the  summer  of 

1959  Bangkok  was  showing  considerable  interest  in  events  in  Vientiane. 
Thailand  was  one  of  the  countries  which  objected  to  the  resumption  of 
activities  by  the  international  commission  and  supported  the  proposal  to 
send  a  United  Nations’  force  to  Laos.1  The  secretary-general  of  S.E.  A.T.O., 
Pote  Sarasin,  was  a  Thai  and  early  in  August  it  was  recalled  in  Bangkok 
that,  although  Laos  was  not  a  member  of  the  organization,  it  was  within 
the  area  covered  by  it  and  that  forces  could  be  sent  there,  if  and  when  they 
were  asked  for.  Later  it  was  stated  that  the  governors  of  the  four  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Mekong  had  been  ordered  to  exercise  particular  vigilance, 
and  in  September  1959  a  military  mission  was  dispatched  to  Vientiane. 
When  the  S.E.A.T.O.  ministers  met  on  1 1  September  they  supported  the 
sending  of  a  United  Nations’  mission  to  Laos,  but  Bangkok  was  still  in 
favour  of  the  sending  of  S.E.A.T.O.  observers  as  well,  and  although  by 
the  turn  of  the  year  the  military  situation  was  receiving  less  attention  than 
the  political,  the  changes  of  personnel  in  Vientiane  increased  Sarit’s 
interest.2  For  the  succeeding  eight  months  it  appeared  as  if  the  United 
States-Thai  arrangements  for  Laos  would  be  effective;  but  in  August 

1960  Captain  Kong  Lae’s  coup  completely  disrupted  the  established  pat¬ 
tern.3  Fear  lest  a  left-wing  government  should  be  established  in  Laos  led 
to  incidents  on  the  Mekong  and  to  the  subsequent  Thai  closing  of  the 
frontier,  thus  depriving  Vientiane  and  the  legally  constituted  government 
in  Laos  of  essential  supplies.  Meanwhile  General  Phoumi  had  flown  to 
Bangkok  for  urgent  discussions  with  the  Thai  government,  and  Marshal 

1  See  below,  pp.  287  sqq.  2  See  below,  p.  294. 

3  For  Kong  Lae,  cf.  below,  p.  295. 
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Sarit  had  expressed  his  disillusionment  with  the  lack  of  support  Thailand 
had  received  for  its  policy  in  Laos  from  the  other  members  of  S.E.A.T.O. 

This  set-back,  however  temporary,  to  Bangkok’s  influence  in  the  area 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  review  of  Thailand’s  policies 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  autumn  of  i960.  Marshal  Sarit 
had  previously  relied  almost  exclusively  on  United  States’  patronage,  and 
had  the  reputation  for  being  staunchly  right-wing  in  his  handling  of  both 
home  and  foreign  affairs.  But  on  3  November  an  official  statement  from 
Bangkok  announced  that  Thailand  was  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
trade  and  economic  co-operation  with  any  country,  including  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  Nai  Luang  Vichit  Vadakan,  the  grey  eminence  of  the  Thai 
government,  enlarged  on  the  same  theme  when  he  said:  T  expect  more 
of  our  products  to  be  exported  and  a  greater  purchase  of  those  Russian 
products  which  are  necessary  to  our  country  and  available  at  more  moder¬ 
ate  prices  than  we  have  usually  paid.  I  furthermore  expect  Russian 
co-operation  in  industrialising  our  country.’1  It  was  already  known  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  reduce  its  aid  to  Thailand  more  quickly 
than  had  earlier  been  intended  as  a  result  both  of  the  drain  of  gold  and  of 
American  balance-of-payments  difficulties,  and  of  Washington’s  decision 
to  increase  commitments  elsewhere.  Indeed,  for  Thailand,  comparing 
its  record  of  support  for  Washington’s  policies  in  the  United  Nations  and 
in  Asia  with  that  of  India,  for  example,  it  was  particularly  galling  to  see 
the  growing  American  involvement  in  India’s  third  five-year  plan.2  But 
how  far  the  change  in  Thai  policy  would  go  remained  to  be  seen.  Certainly 
an  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  improve  relations  with  Cambodia, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  i960  the  previously  fervently  anti-neutralist  foreign 
minister  was  officially  writing  that  his  country  would  increasingly  seek 
better  understanding  with  ‘other  nations  who  do  not  share  our  view  on 
many  world  issues  .  .  .  even  .  .  .  those  who  do  not  share  our  social  system’.3 
But  to  what  extent  this  presaged  a  real  change  of  heart  in  Bangkok  and  an 
attempt  to  balance  its  relations  with  both  blocs,  as  Cambodia  had  long 
done,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  merely  a  means  of  trying  to  force  Washing¬ 
ton  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  Thailand’s  worth  as  an  ally,  it  was  too 
soon  to  know. 

Cambodia 

For  Cambodia,  compatibility  with  its  policy  of  neutralism  was  the 
standard  by  which  both  internal  politics  and  external  policies  were  judged. 
Consequently  it  was  not  surprising  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  Sam 
Sary,  a  former  ambassador  in  London,  announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
political  party  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  Sihanouk,  that  it  was 

1  Guardian,  21  December  i960.  2  See  above,  pp.  244-6. 

3  Guardian,  21  December  i960. 
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asserted  that  he  was  in  league  with  foreign  powers — Thailand  and  south 
Vietnam — and  was  plotting  against  the  security  of  the  state.  Sary  escaped, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  machinations  of  foreign  powers  were  again 
discovered,  this  time  behind  the  activities  of  a  dissident  of  long  standing, 
Dap  Chhuon.  Dap  Chhuon  had  previously  opposed  the  government  but 
more  recently  had  made  his  peace  with  Sihanouk  and  had  been  made 
military  commander  in  Siem  Reap  province.  But  in  February  1959  he 
again  went  into  open  opposition,  and  when  his  headquarters  were  cap¬ 
tured  it  was  said  that  two  south  Vietnamese  wireless  operators  and  their 
equipment  were  discovered  in  it.  All  of  this  apparently  added  substance 
to  the  charge  that  Thailand  and  south  Vietnam,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
United  States,  were  planning  a  coup  d'etat  to  be  followed  by  a  change  of 
foreign  policy  in  Phnom  Penh,  in  order  to  bring  Cambodia  into  line  with 
its  western-orientated  neighbours. 

In  the  governing  circles  of  Thailand,  south  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  Cam¬ 
bodia  was  regarded  as  the  soft  centre  of  an  otherwise  solidly  anti-communist 
group,  and  relations  between  them  alternated  between  being  normal  and 
very  bad.  The  situation  at  any  one  time  depended  both  on  more  general 
considerations,  such  as  the  pronouncements  of  a  S.E.A.T.O.  meeting,  or 
whether  some  prominent  communist  was  visiting  Phnom  Penh,  and  on 
the  current  state  of  negotiations  over  three  particular  issues.  These  were 
the  dispute  with  Thailand  over  the  ownership  of  the  Phra  Vihar  temple 
in  the  north;1  a  Vietnamese  claim  to  three  or  four  small  islands  off  the 
Cambodian  coast;  and  the  existence  of  a  Tree  Khmer’  (Cambodian) 
movement,  which  claimed  to  be  a  government-in-exile  and  which 
Sihanouk  claimed  was  supported  by  the  Thai  and  south  Vietnamese 
governments.  All  these  issues  continued  sporadically  to  disrupt  relations; 
but  the  use  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations,  as  in  the  temple 
dispute,  or  an  official  visit,  such  as  Sihanouk  paid  to  Saigon  in  August 
1959,  helped  to  moderate  conflicting  policies. 

In  general,  however,  such  issues  were  overshadowed  in  the  Cambodian 
press  by  the  activities  of  its  prime  minister  or  by  the  arrival  of  a  visiting 
foreign  dignitary  which  served  to  emphasize  the  country’s  rigorously 
expressed  policy  of  neutralism.  Hammarskjold  was  in  Phnom  Penh  in 
March,  followed  by  the  Indian  president  and  the  Japanese  foreign  minister, 
and  in  June  Sukarno  repaid  the  visit  Sihanouk  had  made  to  Indonesia  in 
February.  In  May  i960  there  was  a  visit  from  Chou  En-lai.  Meanwhile 
there  were  minor  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  government  both  in 
February  1959  and  in  July,  but  there  was  apparently  no  desire  to  change 
policy.  The  economic  advantages  of  neutralism  were  clear  for  all  to  see : 
the  United  States  had  made  itself  responsible  for  maintaining  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  army  and  for  some  irrigation  and  road  projects;  France  had  built 

1  See  above,  pp.  276-7. 
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a  port  and  an  airport;  the  Soviet  Union  had  equipped  a  hospital;  and 
China  had  built  cement,  paper,  textile,  and  plywood  factories.  Indeed, 
go  per  cent  of  the  planned  expenditure  in  the  five-year  period  1958-64 
was  to  be  met  by  foreign  aid,  and  such  heavy  reliance  on  assistance  meant 
that,  were  one  party  to  withdraw  its  support,  Cambodia — although  unlike 
its  neighbours  not  a  poor  country — would  become  even  more  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  the  others. 

In  fact  i960  showed  that,  superficially  at  least,  both  sides  were  prepared 
to  continue  to  play  Cambodia’s  game.  Following  the  death  of  the  king, 
his  own  retirement,  and  his  return  in  June  i960  on  a  99  per  cent  referen¬ 
dum  result,  Sihanouk  visited,  among  other  countries,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  But  where  there  was  anything  serious  at 
stake  neither  side  gave  much  attention  to  Cambodia’s  views  and  this 
became  particularly  clear  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war  in  Laos. 

Cambodia’s  traditional  apprehension  of  Thailand  and  Vietnam  was 
increased  by  the  continuing  disturbances  in  Laos.  It  was  feared  that  the 
fighting  might  irrupt  into  Cambodian  territory,  or  that  either  side  might 
violate  Cambodia’s  neutrality  in  order  to  aid  its  protege.  Already  in 
August  1959  the  United  States  had  been  criticized  in  Phnom  Penh  for  the 
part  it  had  played  in  the  installation  of  Phoui  Sananikone  as  prime  minister 
in  the  previous  year,1  and  in  August  i960  Sihanouk  appealed  to  the 
Americans  to  let  Laos  follow  a  policy  of  neutrality  under  Kong  Lae  and 
Souvanna  Phouma,  asserting  that  the  throne,  the  independence,  the  unity, 
and  the  integrity  of  Laos  were  all  in  jeopardy  as  the  result  of  ‘la  politique 
extremement  absurde  et  gauche  du  quartier  general  et  des  milieux 
imperialistes  de  Saigon  et  de  Bangkok’.2  By  September,  when  Sihanouk 
elaborated  on  his  proposal  for  a  neutral  bloc  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  before 
the  General  Assembly,  the  situation  was  even  more  confused.3  But  at  that 
time  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  Russians  appeared  interested  in 
Sihanouk’s  suggestions,  and  a  memorandum  to  the  secretary-general 
giving  further  details  of  how  the  neutrality  of  both  states  might  be  guaran¬ 
teed  and  how  differences  between  the  two  countries  and  their  neighbours 
might  be  resolved  also  appears  to  have  been  ignored.4  As  General  Phoumi’s 
forces  rallied  and  disrupted  the  negotiations  between  Souvanna  Phouma 
and  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  United  States  lost  interest  in  any  intermediary 
procedure;  and  as  United  States  arms  deliveries  increased,  the  Soviet 
Union  started  supplying  the  Pathet  Lao.  In  these  circumstances  Sihan¬ 
ouk’s  fears  of  an  internationalization  of  the  conflict  increased  and  he 
called  for  a  conference  to  restore  peace,  to  prevent  partition,  and  to  enable 

1  Realitts  cambodgiennes,  15  August  1959. 

2  Le  Monde,  24  August  i960.  See  also  below,  p.  295. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  29  September  i960,  877th  meeting,  pp.  221  sqq. 

4  Text  in  Rialit&s  cambodgiennes,  9  December  i960;  the  memorandum  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published  by  the  United  Nations  secretariat  at  all. 
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the  Laotians  to  express  their  own  views  on  their  government’s  policy.  The 
proposal  was  made  to  those  who  had  accepted  the  final  declaration  of 
the  1954  Geneva  conference  (France,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  north  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos);1  to  the  members  of  the 
former  international  control  commission  in  Laos  (India,  Poland,  and 
Canada);  to  the  nations  with  common  frontiers  with  Laos  (Thailand, 
Burma,  and  south  Vietnam) ;  and  to  the  United  States,  which,  as  it  was 
nicely  put,  ‘has  consistently  manifested  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  of 
Laos’.2  The  Soviet  Union  immediately  supported  the  suggestion,  but 
others  prevaricated  and  even  a  personal  letter  to  the  newly  installed 
President  Kennedy  failed  to  arouse  much  United  States  interest  in  the 
idea.3  In  spite  of  the  potential  dangers  of  the  situation,  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  to  apply  the  principles  of  power  politics  in  the  first  instance, 
even  in  a  case  where  recognition  of  neutralism  had  proved  of  value  in 
the  past. 

Vietnam 

For  both  parts  of  Vietnam  the  period  opened  relatively  peacefully 
and  was  to  show  a  certain  increase  in  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  By  1959  the  authorities  in  north  Vietnam  had  modified  some 
aspects  of  the  land  reform  programme,  industrial  development  was  getting 
into  its  stride,  and  such  intellectual  opposition  as  had  appeared  during 
the  equivalent  of  the  ‘hundred  flowers’  period  in  China  had  died  down. 
Various  changes  had  followed.  The  local  administration,  it  appeared, 
was  separated  from  the  military  authority  and  the  Communist  party,  and 
certain  local  elections  had  been  held.  On  1  April  1959  a  draft  constitution 
for  the  Democratic  Republic  was  published  which,  when  enacted,  would 
give  a  universally  applicable  legal  basis  to  the  many  temporary  regulations 
and  statutes  on  which  the  government  had  depended  since  the  armistice.4 

The  constitution,  which  reiterated  the  economic  theories  and  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases  of  such  documents  in  other  communist  countries,  contained 
several  innovations  not  provided  for  in  the  1946  constitution  or  in  previous 
Vietnamese  experience.  In  the  first  place,  provision  was  made  for  the 
election  of  a  vice-president,  a  step  which  offered  scope  for  the  training  of 
a  political  heir  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  or  for  the  election  of  a  non-communist  of 
national  stature  as  a  move  towards  winning  the  sympathies  of  the  south 
Vietnamese.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  previous  Vietnamese  practice 
during  the  thousand  years  of  their  southward  expansion,  the  separate 
ethnic  personality  of  tribal  minorities  was  recognized — an  innovation 

1  See  Cmd.  9239,  pp.  5-1 1. 

2  Realitis  cambodgiennes,  6  January  1961. 

2  Cf.  Cambodge  d’aujourd'hui,  January  1961,  for  the  texts  of  the  replies. 

4  See  Bernard  B.  Fall,  ‘North  Viet-Nam’s  new  draft  constitution’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxxii, 
pp.  178-86. 
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which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  policy  of  the  south  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  in  Saigon,  and  which  may  have  gained  tribal  sympathies  for  the 
north,  when  issues  such  as  the  Laos  crisis  were  in  the  balance.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  an  inner  council,  which  suggested  analogies  with  the 
forms  of  government  in  other  Asian  rather  than  in  communist  countries, 
in  particular  with  the  governing  bodies  in  the  guided  democracies  of 
Pakistan  and  Indonesia.  In  brief,  many  of  the  anti-colonialist  trappings 
of  the  former  constitution  were  dropped,  and  although  United  States 
imperialists  and  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  continued  to  figure  in  official  pronounce¬ 
ments  as  the  leading  enemies,  the  theme  of  Vietnamese  national  unity 
was  now  predominant.  The  first  sentence  of  the  preamble  to  the  new 
constitution  stated  that  Vietnam  was  a  single  country,  and  article  I 
enlarged  on  the  same  theme.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  groups  and  persons  outside  the  constitution¬ 
framing  committee  and  was  finally  ratified  on  3 1  December  1 959.  Elections 
took  place  on  8  May  i960  and  went  by  and  large  as  expected.1 

In  south  Vietnam,  also,  the  period  was  enlivened  by  the  holding  of 
elections.  The  country  went  to  the  polls  on  30  August  1959,  and  although 
two  active  opponents  of  the  government  and  one  independent  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  end  of  the  ingeniously  designed  obstacle  race,  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  the  leading  opponent  of  the  regime,  was  arrested  for  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  electoral  law,  as  he  was  entering  the  assembly  to  take  his 
seat.2  But  in  spite  of  irreverent — and  largely  irrelevant — comments  upon 
the  practice  of  politics  in  south  Vietnam,  the  government  continued  to 
act  in  accordance  with  its  characteristic  philosophy — the  reverse  of  that 
which  believes  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade — namely,  that  if  a  system  was 
described  as  democratic  persistently  enough,  it  ipso  facto  was  so.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  traditional  methods  of  an  authoritarian  regime  were  countered 
by  sporadic  outbursts  of  opposition,  although  the  failure  of  the  coup  d'etat 
in  November  i960  showed  that  there  was  probably  no  solid  foundation  of 
popular  discontent  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  coup  of  1 1  November  appeared  to  be  largely  an  expression  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  personal  rule  and  to  his  acquiescence  in  the 
manoeuvres  and  corruption  of  his  relatives.  In  March  two  newspapers 
had  been  suspended  for  printing  unwelcome  information  about  the  Viet 
Cong;  and  in  April  and  May — perhaps  encouraged  by  events  in  south 
Korea — a  group  of  politicians  and  professional  men  had  proposed  publicly 
that  the  government  should  introduce  more  civil  liberties,  but  Diem  had 
refused  even  to  see  them.  Then,  in  the  autumn,  the  election  of  a  new 

1  See  Bernard  B.  Fall,  ‘North  Viet-Nam’s  constitution  and  government’.  Pacific  Affairs,  vol. 
xxxiii,  pp.  282-90. 

2  See  P.  J.  Honey,  ‘The  problem  of  democracy  in  Vietnam’,  The  World  Today,  vol.  xvi  (i960), 
PP-  71-79- 
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president  in  the  United  States  and  rumours  that  the  incoming  adminis¬ 
tration  might  take  a  new  look  at  allies  and  alliances,  may  well  have  added 
substance  to  the  feeling  that  politics  as  they  were  conducted  in  Saigon 
would  not  stand  up  to  a  closer  examination.  In  any  event,  early  on 
1 1  November  parachute  units  of  the  south  Vietnamese  army  took  over 
some  of  the  public  buildings  in  Saigon  and  surrounded  the  president’s 
palace.  From  the  start,  however,  the  opposition’s  statements  lacked  a 
coherent  theme.  Parachute  officers  announced  that  their  objective  was  to 
form  a  temporary  government  of  the  various  parties  in  order  to  combat 
communism  more  effectively  and  claimed  that  the  whole  army  was  behind 
them;  but  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  who  was  also  on  the  revolutionary 
committee,  said  that  its  aim  was  to  establish  ‘true  democracy  and  true 
liberty’,  adding  that  the  civilian  population  was  giving  the  revolution  its 
full  support.  Whether  or  not  the  aims  of  the  two  groups  would  have 
proved  exclusive  in  practice  was  never  put  to  the  test  because  it  was  soon 
clear  that  they  had  over-estimated  their  strength.  Diem  appealed  to 
infantry  loyal  to  him  to  march  on  Saigon,  the  parachute  troops  withdrew, 
and  it  was  reported  that  their  leaders  had  fled  to  Cambodia. 

The  revolt  was  probably  of  more  significance  outside  the  country  than 
inside.  It  had  occurred  at  a  time  when  American  policy  was  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and — coming  as  it  did  after  the  overthrow  of  American  supported 
regimes  in  Korea  and  Turkey — the  coup  had  initially  the  appearance  of  a 
Vietnamese  blow  for  independence  of  action  after  five  years  of  Diem’s 
personal  rule  with  American  support.  Moreover,  occurring  at  the  very 
same  time  that  Souvanna  Phouma  announced  that  right-wing  insurgents 
had  seized  Luang  Prabang,  it  added  to  the  feeling  that  the  pattern  of 
politics  throughout  the  area  was  in  a  state  of  upheaval.  In  fact,  this  view  of 
the  course  of  events  was  almost  certainly  exaggerated.  So  far  as  south 
Vietnam  was  concerned,  there  was  little  general  awareness  of  adminis¬ 
trative  irregularities.  Intellectuals  not  sweetened  by  a  government  post, 
nor  conforming  to  the  official  philosophy — the  president’s  brother  had 
adapted  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  personalism — and  adhering  to 
the  official  secret  political  party,  Can  Lao  Nhan  Vi,1  may  well  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous  control  of  the  press  and  the  lack  of  liberty 
of  expression.  But  in  a  country  where  the  vast  majority  of  people  saw 
no  newspaper  from  the  day  of  their  birth  to  the  hour  of  their  death, 
concern  about  such  matters  was  somewhat  academic,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  stability  of  the  regime  would  undoubtedly  depend  on  whether 
it  was  able  to  maintain  internal  security  and  promote  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  was  on  this  score  that  doubts  were  more  serious.  In  fact,  the  years 

1  For  further  details  cf.  Robert  G.  Scigliano,  ‘Political  parties  in  South  Vietnam  under  the 
Republic’,  Pacific  Affairs ,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  327-46. 
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1959  and  i960  saw  a  further  marked  resurgence  of  rebel  activity  in  south 
Vietnam,  both  in  the  Mekong  valley,  where  the  country  bordered  on 
Cambodia,  and  in  the  north,  near  Hue.  Sensational,  almost  ritual, 
assassinations  increased  in  the  isolated  villages  and  bomb  incidents  and 
ambushes  also  involved  United  States  personnel.  It  was  said  that,  during 

1960  alone,  at  least  1,200  civilians  and  1,600  soldiers  had  been  killed  in 
encounters  with  Viet  Cong  forces.  In  addition  it  was  estimated  that 
approximately  6,800  rebels  had  been  killed.  There  could,  therefore,  be 
little  surprise  at  the  decline  of  peasant  confidence  in  the  government,  and 
no  less  relevant  was  the  lack  of  direction  in  economic  policy. 

An  Industrial  Development  Centre  (I.D.C.)  had  been  established  in 
south  Vietnam  in  November  1957  to  provide  both  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  existing  and  proposed  enterprises,  but  in  spite  of  generous 
United  States  support,  the  organization  had  made  only  limited  progress 
after  two  years’  operation.  This  was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  Saigon’s 
failure  to  decide  on  a  definite  industrial  investment  policy  and  to  the 
government’s  meagre  support  for  I.D.C.  operations.1  At  the  same  time 
prominent  people  in  the  government,  including  members  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem’s  family,  were  suspected  of  fraudulent  financial  dealings  and  there 
was  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  government’s  economic  activities. 
Moreover,  although  the  import-export  figures  of  staple  products  showed 
some  improvement  from  the  disastrously  low  levels  of  the  previous  three 
years,2  the  fact  that  the  volume,  prices,  and  earnings  of  the  exports  of 
primary  producing  countries  in  general  had  failed  to  match  the  increased 
economic  stability  of  the  industrialized  countries,  meant  that  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  short-term  trends  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
planning.  Thus,  although  south  Vietnam’s  rice  production  in  the  1958-9 
season  reached  a  post-war  peak,  the  crop  was  good  throughout  south  east 
Asia  and  little  had  been  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Similarly, 
although  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  rubber  production,  the  high 
costs  in  south  Vietnam — due  to  comparatively  high  wages  and  to  in¬ 
sufficient  replanting  with  high-yielding  strains — meant  that  the  country 
benefited  less  than  (for  example)  Malaya.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  defence 
costs  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  expenditure  in 
south  Vietnam,  where  army  pay  scales  were  the  highest  in  Asia  and  in 
some  cases  higher  even  than  those  paid  to  N.A.T.O.  forces,  was  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  national  economy. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that — in 
spite  of  the  resurgence  of  the  military  activities  of  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the 


1  Cf.  M.  N.  Trued,  ‘South  Viet-Nam’s  Industrial  Development  Center’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol. 
xxxiii,  pp.  250-67. 

2  For  details  cf.  Bernard  B.  Fall,  ‘South  Viet-Nam’s  internal  problems’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxxi, 
PP-  243-50. 
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persistent  murmurings  of  the  dissidents  which  characterized  post -coup  poli¬ 
tics  in  south  Vietnam — that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  the  Saigon 
government  probably  lay  in  north  Vietnam’s  economic  progress,  and  in 
particular  in  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  the  government  in  Hanoi 
in  demonstrating  its  ability  to  solve  north  Vietnam’s  perennial  economic 
problems  by  a  different  formula  from  that  in  favour  in  the  south.  There 
was  no  doubt  that,  if  its  three-year  plan  (1958-61)  succeeded,  north 
Vietnam  would  have  achieved  an  impressive  level  of  prosperity.1  Mean¬ 
while,  Hanoi  maintained  its  diplomatic  offensive,  persistently  seeking  an 
increase  in  economic  and  other  contacts  between  the  two  countries,  and 
both  parties  continued  to  accuse  each  other  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

But  by  the  middle  of  1959  the  main  preoccupation  for  both  governments 
was  the  deterioration  in  the  internal  situation  in  Laos.  Hanoi  had  long 
criticized  the  activities  of  the  United  States  in  Laos,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1959  it  sent  formal  notification  of  its  views  to  the  co-chairmen  of  the  1954 
Geneva  conference.  For  Saigon,  too,  the  situation  was  disturbing,  not 
least  because  with  unsettled  conditions  on  the  western  frontier,  it  was  very 
easy  for  north  Vietnamese  guerrillas  to  infiltrate  into  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  situation  encouraged  Saigon  to  improve  relations  with 
Cambodia,  and  when  Sihanouk  visited  south  Vietnam  in  August,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  countries  would  start  negotiations  for  frontier  control. 
But  amity  between  neighbours  was  unlikely  to  be  a  permanent  feature  in 
the  policies  of  the  area  so  long  as  the  ambitions  of  particular  groups 
continued  to  be  subsidized  by  foreign  aid.  Nowhere  was  this  fact  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  cycle  of  internal  discontent,  risings,  and 
military  coups  which  characterized  the  history  of  Laos  at  this  time. 

Laos 

As  the  preceding  account  of  events  in  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Viet¬ 
nam  shows,  the  situation  in  Laos  was  one  of  the  main  factors  at  this  time  in 
determining  the  policies  of  the  other  countries  in  the  area.  Here,  although 
in  the  four  years  since  the  Geneva  conference  the  government  had  made 
considerable  progress  towards  the  political  reintegration  of  the  country 
and  the  establishment  of  a  generally  acceptable  administration,  the  process 
appeared  to  have  come  to  a  halt  in  1 958.2  The  trend  towards  a  more  right- 
wing  policy  which  was  to  some  extent  at  variance  with  feeling  in  the 
country,  had  marked  the  replacement  of  Souvanna  Phouma  by  Phoui 
Sananikone  as  prime  minister  in  August  1958,  and  it  continued  and 
deepened  in  the  spring  of  1959*  Moreover,  it  was  soon  clear  that  what 
might  elsewhere  have  been  merely  an  internal  issue  not  only  involved 
neighbouring  states,  but  was  also  to  stimulate  a  further  round  of  intrigues 

1  See  Peking  Review,  20  January  1959. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  pp.  20-21,  274;  ibid.,  1956-8,  pp.  418-20. 
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and  recriminations  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers,  in  a  form  characteristic 
of  the  cold  war. 

In  January  1959  the  prime  minister  had  been  granted  special  powers 
by  the  national  assembly  in  order  to  deal  with  subversive  activities  on  the 
frontier  with  north  Vietnam,  and  subsequently  the  Laotian  government 
laid  a  complaint  before  the  secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations  on  this 
count.  North  Vietnam  immediately  made  counter-charges  of  Laotian 
incursions — the  frontier  lies  in  a  region  of  heavy  vegetation  with  mountain 
ranges  rising  to  6,000  feet.  On  1 1  February  there  was  further  trouble  when 
Mr.  Phoui  Sananikone  announced  that  his  government  considered  that 
the  obligations  undertaken  under  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  had 
been  completely  fulfilled.  It  was  true  that  a  clause  in  the  agreements 
specified  that  they  would  continue  to  be  applicable  to  Laos  until  Vietnam 
had  been  reunified;  but  the  prime  minister  maintained  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  could  mortgage  the  political  future  of  its  country  on  the  basis  of  the 
situation  existing  in  a  neighbouring  state,  and  went  on  to  reject  any 
suggestion  of  a  revival  of  the  international  control  commission  in  Laos  or 
any  other  form  of  intervention  in  its  internal  affairs.  On  the  following 
day,  12  February,  the  American  state  department  immediately  announced 
its  support  for  the  action  of  the  Laotian  government,  and  American 
officials  expressed  the  view  that  the  United  States  was  now  entitled  to 
establish  a  military  mission  in  the  country.  Taken  together,  the  statements 
of  the  two  governments  aroused  widespread  anxiety  among  neighbouring 
states,  and  although  in  subsequent  Lao  statements  of  16  and  17  February 
the  royal  government  disclaimed  any  intention  of  denouncing  the  Geneva 
agreements,  other  signatories  could  not  but  be  apprehensive.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  north  Vietnam  and  China  issued  protests,  and  a  Russian  note 
to  the  British  embassy  in  Moscow  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  shared 
their  fears. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sananikone  government  was  seeking  to  finalize  the 
arrangement  of  November  1957  by  which  the  two  remaining  Pathet  Lao 
battalions  would  be  reintegrated  into  the  royal  army.  One  battalion 
accepted  the  government’s  terms,  but  the  other,  at  Xieng  Khouang, 
refused  them  and  dispersed  into  the  countryside,  where  it  was  reported  to 
be  making  its  way  towards  north  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  government 
again  criticized  the  actions  and  methods  of  the  Laotian  government1  and 
its  views  were  endorsed  by  Moscow  in  a  letter  of  30  May.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  whole  issue  was  discussed  between  Lloyd  and  Gromyko  when 
they  met  at  Geneva.2  Britain  took  the  view  that  there  were  no  possible 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  the  Laotian  government  had  violated  its 
obligations  and  rejected  the  suggestion,  which  was  getting  increasing  sup¬ 
port  elsewhere,  that  the  international  commission  should  be  reconvened. 

1  Peking  Review,  26  May  1959,  p.  13.  2  See  above,  pp.  30  sqq. 
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This  proposal  had  been  made  as  early  as  23  February  by  north  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  subsequently  by  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  20  April 
Mr.  Nehru,  too,  had  recommended  this  move  as  a  way  out  of  current 
difficulties.1  But  nothing  had  been  done  because  Sananikone,  backed  by 
the  United  States,  was  against  such  a  step;  and  the  British  government 
argued  that  to  try  to  re-establish  the  commission  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Laotian  government  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  assumed 
by  all  members  of  the  Geneva  conference  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Laos.  As  a  result,  the  country  was  left  subject  to  the 
‘outside  pulls’  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nehru,  and  to  the  increasingly  rigorous 
attempts  by  the  government  to  control  its  left-wing  opponents— the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat  were  placed  under  house  arrest, 
where  they  were  to  remain  almost  continuously  during  the  succeeding 
months. 

By  the  end  of  July  internal  security  was  clearly  deteriorating,  especially 
in  the  north,  and  an  official  communique  spoke  of  a  rebellion  among  the 
Meo  and  Thai  tribes  in  the  mountains,  which  (it  claimed)  had  been  armed 
by  Vietnam — an  explanation  not  altogether  improbable  since  the  same 
minority  groups  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  and  north 
Vietnam  had  recently  adopted  a  new  policy  towards  minorities.2  On 
4  July  a  state  of  emergency  was  declared  in  the  five  northern  provinces, 
but  once  again  trouble  was  confined  mainly  to  Phong  Saly  and  Sam 
Neua  provinces.3  Vientiane  claimed  to  have  secured  written  proof  of 
intervention  by  north  Vietnamese  troops;  but  before  any  such  evidence 
could  be  examined  the  international  aspects  of  the  issue  had  again  come 
to  the  fore. 

Washington  had  clearly  been  disturbed  by  the  reports  it  had  been 
receiving  from  Laos,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  it  had  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  both  France  and  the  Laotian  government  by  which  the  United 
States  would  supplement  French  military  aid.  The  agreement  provided 
for  the  supply  of  American  equipment,  the  training  of  the  royal  army, 
and  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  American  technicians  under 
the  command  of  the  chief  of  the  French  military  mission.  Although  a 
subsequent  statement  by  the  French  embassy  emphasized  that  even  with 
American  personnel  the  number  of  foreign  military  advisers  in  Laos 
would  be  less  than  half  the  maximum  number  allowed  by  the  Geneva 


1  The  Indian  delegation  had  earlier  opposed  the  withdrawal  of  the  commission;  cf.  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos,  Fourth  Interim  Report,  Cmnd.  541,  p.  1 18. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  281.  All  the  ethnic  groups  inhabiting  Laos  are  found  in  greater  numbers  in 
neighbouring  countries  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  indigenous  people,  the  Kha,  who  lack 
a  common  culture. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  pp.  20-21,  274;  and  ibid.,  1956-8,  pp.  418-20.  The  international  control 
commission  had  previously  maintained  resident  teams  in  both  these  provinces;  cf.  Cmnd.  541, 
p.  20. 
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agreements,  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  move  had  violated 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  undertakings.  North  Vietnam  protested, 
accusing  Washington  of  trying  to  turn  Laos  into  an  American  base,  and 
of  wishing  to  make  it  a  full  member  of  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization.  Sihanouk,  too,  expressed  Cambodia’s  apprehension.  Meanwhile, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  subduing  criticism  elsewhere,  the  United 
States  embassy  in  London  had  sent  a  somewhat  disingenuous  ‘background 
paper’  on  Laos  to  the  British  press,  to  which  it  subsequently  had  to  issue 
an  amendment  to  make  it  ‘accord  with  the  facts’.1 

By  this  time  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  the  facts  were.  On 
6  August  the  royal  army  commander,  Ouan  Rattikone,  had  estimated  the 
number  of  invaders  at  some  seven  battalions — several  thousand  men — and 
each  group  was  said  to  be  accompanied  by  north  Vietnamese  observers. 
Seven  days  later  other  ‘competent  observers’  estimated  the  rebels  ‘at  some 
hundreds  only,  scattered  here  and  there  in  small  groups  throughout  the 
country’.2  By  this  time  the  government  in  Vientiane  appeared  to  be  ready 
to  admit  neutral  observers  and  it  was  even  believed  that  an  approach 
had  been  made  to  the  Indian  government.  In  addition,  when  the  British 
minister  of  state  met  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  on  17  August, 
he  was  thought  to  have  put  forward  a  much  discussed  but  not  yet  officially 
released  ‘constructive  suggestion’.  This  was  believed  to  provide  for  the 
sending  of  a  United  Nations  fact-finding  commission  to  Laos,  and  although 
Mr.  Malik  was  also  known  to  have  made  a  proposal — perhaps  for  the 
reconvening  of  the  international  control  commission  which  had  left  Laos 
the  year  before — there  was  every  reason  to  think  that  the  dispute  might 
be  brought  under  control.  But  suddenly,  on  about  23  August,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  situation,  and  largely  on  the  basis  of  French 
press  reports  from  Vientiane  it  was  claimed  that  the  military  position  of 
the  royal  army  was  deteriorating  rapidly.  Whether  the  reports  were  true, 
inaccurate,  or  mistaken,  they  threw  all  the  main  parties  involved  into 
something  of  a  panic. 

The  royal  government  in  Vientiane — the  town  is  situated  some  con¬ 
siderable  way  south  of  the  mountainous  strip  of  frontier  territory  extending 
from  north  Vietnam  through  Muong  Son  to  Hua  Mong,  where  the 
fighting  was  said  to  be  taking  place — immediately  arranged  to  charter 
additional  cargo  aircraft  from  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  augment  the 
supply  service  of  the  Laotian  air  force.  The  ailing  king  Sisavang  Vong 
formally  transferred  his  powers  under  the  constitution  to  the  crown  prince 
Savang  Vatthana,  and  government  forces  evacuated  posts  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  capital.  To  some  extent  at  least  the  alarm  appears  to  have  been 
conjectural,  for  the  monsoon  rains  had  stopped  flying,  and  no  attacks  on 
road  transport  had  yet  been  reported.  Moreover,  no  guerrilla  activity 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  11  and  12  August  1959-  2  Times,  7  and  14  August  1 959- 
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had  been  reported  to  the  east  of  the  provincial  capital,  from  the  area 
which  provided  the  easiest  approach  to  the  dissident  province  of  Sam 
Neua  from  north  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  the  anxiety  spread  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  Laotian  special  envoy  had  already  had  three  talks  in  a 
week  with  Mr.  Hammarskjold.  On  23  August  a  spokesman  for  the  secre¬ 
tary-general  said  that  any  action  taken  would  be  ‘wholly  within  diplomatic 
channels’  and  would  not  involve  sending  a  United  Nations’  representative 
to  Laos.1  But  with  the  new  reports  coming  in,  and  in  view  of  Washington’s 
prompt  offer  to  send  more  small  arms,  equipment,  and  above  all  finance, 
to  bring  the  Laotian  army  up  to  30,000  men,  it  was  clear  that  this  decision 
might  well  be  challenged.2 

Meanwhile  a  Thai  military  mission  had  arrived  in  Vientiane  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  support  for  the  Laotian  government;  but  in  the  government  itself 
there  were  indications  of  a  division  of  opinion  about  how  to  cope  with  the 
varied  advice  being  offered.  The  more  moderate  right-wing  elements  led 
by  Phoui  Sananikone  were  unwilling  to  reject  out  of  hand  the  as  yet 
undisclosed  proposals  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold;  but  others,  in  particular 
members  of  the  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  National  Interests,3  were 
afraid  that  these  might  involve  Indian  mediation  or  the  revival  of  the 
international  control  commission,  to  which  they  were  opposed  under  any 
circumstances.  For  the  time  being  the  balance  of  political  power  favoured 
the  extreme  right-wing,  which  had  adherents  in  the  army  and  in  the  royal 
household  as  well  as  in  the  cabinet,  although  any  decision  on  the  political 
issue  would  probably  depend  on  the  military  situation.  This  was  still  far 
from  clear,  due  in  part  to  the  weakness  in  communications — reports  from 
outlying  posts  took  up  to  three  days  to  reach  general  headquarters — and 
in  part  to  the  circulation  of  conflicting  accounts  of  the  fighting.4  In  the 
event,  when  the  cabinet  met  on  4  September,  it  agreed  on  some  ‘very 
important  national  and  international  decisions’.  In  the  first  place,  it 
declared  that  the  state  of  emergency  would  be  extended  with  immediate 
effect  throughout  the  entire  country ;  then  it  went  on  to  appeal  to  the  United 

1  Times,  24  August  1959. 

2  Washington  again  emphasized  that  it  did  not  intend  to  infringe  the  Geneva  armistice  agree¬ 
ments  which  had  pegged  forces  at  their  existing  levels  and  had  prohibited  the  delivery  of  modern 
weapons.  The  United  States  would  send  no  modern  weapons,  tanks,  or  artillery. 

3  See  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  419. 

4  For  example,  first  reports  of  the  battle  for  Muong  Het  said  that  the  capture  of  the  town  had 
been  preceded  by  a  mortar  barrage  so  that  the  defenders — two  companies  of  the  royal  army — 
had  decided  to  withdraw.  Subsequently,  wounded  soldiers  reported  that  Muong  Het  had  been 
attacked  by  about  100  guerrillas  with  three  mortars.  In  spite  of  a  conflict  of  evidence  on  this 
point  Laotian  officials  nevertheless  insisted  that  the  attack  could  not  have  been  made  without 
north  Vietnamese  support  and  cited  as  evidence  reports  that  residents  at  two  forts  in  the  north 
of  Sam  Neua  province  had  recognized  north  Vietnamese  soldiers  they  had  known  in  the  Indo- 
China  war.  The  publication  on  1  September  of  casualty  figures  announcing  12  casualties  in  the 
royal  army  and  120  Pathet  Lao,  presumed  dead  since  the  resurgence  of  hostilities  at  the  end  of 
July,  did  little  to  convince  sceptics  that  the  military  situation  was  critical. 
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Nations  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  an  emergency  force  to  halt  ‘this 
flagrant  aggression  for  which  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  must 
bear  the  entire  responsibility’.1 

The  appeal  to  New  York  created  considerable  difficulties.  The  royal 
government  appeared  no  more  ready  than  it  had  previously  been  to  accuse 
north  Vietnam  of  sending  regular  army  units  to  fight  alongside  the  Pathet 
Lao,  but  it  claimed  that  foreign  troops  had  been  crossing  the  frontier,  and 
that  north  Vietnam  had  also  sent  political  officers  and  had  provided 
equipment  and  supplies.  In  Singapore  and  London,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  believed  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Pathet  Lao  troops 
were  making  use  of  the  same  tactics  that  had  been  employed  by  dissidents 
in  Malaya  for  a  dozen  years,  and  that  what  was  required  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  was  a  fact-finding  mission.  This  suggestion  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  welcome  either  in  Washington  or  in  Moscow.  The  United 
States’  administration  seems  to  have  believed  that  matters  could  best  be 
settled  by  local  measures.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  area  as  co-chairman  with  Britain  of  the  1954  Geneva  confer¬ 
ence,  was  averse  to  the  extension  of  United  Nations’  responsibilities — 
which,  rightly,  or  wrongly,  it  regarded  as  serving  too  often  as  a  cloak 
for  American  action — and  was  believed  to  favour  the  re-establishment 
of  the  international  supervisory  commission.  None  of  the  powers  ap¬ 
parently  envisaged  the  dispatch  of  a  United  Nations’  expeditionary 
force,  such  as  the  Laotian  government  had  asked  for.  Nevertheless, 
since  Laos  was  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  met  Vientiane’s  request  with  a  flat 
refusal. 

This  was  the  position  when  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  cutting  short  his  tour 
of  Latin  America,  summoned  the  Security  Council  for  an  emergency 
session.  If  action  were  to  be  taken,  then,  it  seemed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  ‘uniting  for  peace’  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Surprisingly  this  was  not  done.  Instead,  it  was  decided  by  what 
one  observer  called  ‘a  device  of  questionable  legality’2  to  send  a  sub¬ 
committee  composed  of  representatives  from  Italy,  Tunisia,  Argentina, 
and  Japan  to  find  out  more  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  Laotian  govern¬ 
ment’s  complaint.3  The  Soviet  delegate’s  opposition  to  this  method  of 

1  S.C.O.R.,  Document  S/4212. 

2  Alistair  Cooke,  ‘Finding  out  in  Laos’,  Guardian,  9  September  1959. 

2  This  decision,  whatever  the  motives  behind  it,  created  a  noteworthy  precedent.  In  the  first 
place,  the  matter  was  raised  in  the  Security  Council,  not  by  a  member  but  by  the  secretary- 
general,  who  said  he  was  speaking  in  accordance  with  ‘a  practice  developed  over  the  years’,  not 
in  pursuance  of  his  powers  as  defined  under  article  99  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  When  Mr. 
Sobolev  challenged  this  procedure,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  claimed  that  the  Council  had  been 
constitutionally  called  together  under  rule  6  of  its  rules  of  procedure.  Mr.  Sobolev’s  argument 
that  the  matter  was  not  one  for  the  Security  Council  agenda  was  defeated  by  ten  votes  to  one. 
Meanwhile  a  draft  resolution,  drawn  up  by  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  had  been 
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handling  the  issue  was  overruled,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  mission  was 
impugned  before  it  had  even  set  off.  Subsequently,  while  the  mission 
attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled  evidence  on  the  spot,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  a  further  offer  to  discuss  the  Laos  problem  with  the  west.  In  a  note 
to  the  British  government  on  15  September,  Moscow  proposed  that  a 
conference  composed  of  the  nine  nations  which  had  taken  part  in  the  1954 
conference  should  be  convened.  But  even  before  the  text  of  the  proposal 
had  been  received  in  London — let  alone  communicated  to  the  relevant 
parties1 — a  state  department  spokesman  described  it  as  ‘unnecessary 
and  disruptive’.  In  fact,  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  The 
1 957  agreement  between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  royal  government,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was  the  main  grounds  for  disbanding  the  international 
commission,  had  not,  as  anticipated,  been  put  into  effect;2  and  the  royal 
government’s  opposition  to  the  Soviet  proposal  might  as  justifiably  have 
been  cited  as  a  reason  for  re-establishing  the  commission,  as  for  not  so 
doing.  But  the  west,  taking  its  cue  from  Washington,  still  appeared  to 
believe  that  it  could  get  what  it  wanted  by  other  means — either  as  the 
result  of  local  measures  or  on  the  grounds  of  the  subcommittee  report. 
Meanwhile,  some  Laotian  ministers  at  least  were  advocating  action  by 
S.E.A.T.O.,  and  although  a  ministerial  meeting  in  Washington  seemed 
prepared  to  advise  caution,  at  a  meeting  of  military  advisers  in  Bangkok 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  S.E.A.T.O.  should  do  in  the  event  of 
Vientiane  being  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  fact-finding  mission.3 

circulated  as  an  official  document.  This  resolution  asked  the  Security  Council  ‘to  appoint  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Argentina,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Tunisia,  and  to  instruct  this  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  the  statements  made  before  the  Security  Council  concerning  Laos,  to  receive 
further  statements  and  documents,  and  to  conduct  such  enquiries  as  it  may  determine  necessary 
and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  soon  as  possible’ ;  S.C.O.R.  Document  S/4216.  The  wording 
of  the  resolution  was  unusually  vague  and  at  least  some  observers  believed  that  it  did  ‘not  envisage, 
at  this  stage,  at  any  rate  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Laos’;  Times,  8  September  1959.  The  west 
claimed  that  the  body  set  up  was  a  ‘subsidiary  organ’  of  the  Security  Council  and  that  its  creation 
was  therefore  a  procedural  question;  the  Soviet  Union  held  that  it  was  in  fact  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  and  as  such  a  substantive  measure  which  required  the  agreement  of  all  the  permanent 
members.  The  Soviet  delegate  supported  his  point  of  view  by  quoting  the  San  Francisco  declara¬ 
tion  which  provides  that  any  proposal  for  an  investigation  whose  findings  could  lead  to  enforce¬ 
ment  action  or  even  to  a  United  Nations  recommendation  of  policy  was  to  be  deemed  substantive. 
This  declaration  had  been  held  valid  in  respect  of  the  holding  of  similar  inquiries  into  conditions 
in  Spain  in  1946,  and  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  But  on  this  occasion  these  precedents  were  dis¬ 
regarded,  the  president  of  the  Security  Council  overruled  Mr.  Sobolev’s  objections,  and  the  issue 
was  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  A  paper  substantiating  the  Soviet  Union’s  interpretation  was 
later  circulated  as  an  official  document;  S.C.O.R.,  Document  S/4222. 

1  These  were,  in  addition  to  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  France,  China, 
north  Vietnam,  south  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

2  The  general  elections  which  should  have  been  held  in  1955  had  still  not  been  held,  and  the 
partial  elections  held  in  1957,  following  the  reintegration  of  the  two  Pathet  Lao  provinces  into  the 
rest  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  convinced  the  government  that  general  elections  would 
merely  have  confirmed  the  growing  strength  of  the  left-wing  parties.  See  Survey,  1956-8, 
pp.  418-19. 

3  Times,  23  September  1959. 
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Until  the  four-man  subcommittee  reported  back  to  the  United  Nations, 
there  was,  however,  little  to  be  done. 

After  a  number  of  unexpected  delays,  the  team  had  left  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  for  Laos,  where  it  remained  from  15  September  to  13  October.  It  had 
an  almost  impossible  task.  It  was  known  that  the  Pathet  Lao  had  never 
really  lost  its  hold  on  the  northern  countryside  and  had  simply  lain  low 
while  the  country  remained  disunited;  and  that  it  was  Vientiane’s  tougher 
measures  against  the  left  wing,  combined  with  the  decision  to  accept 
United  States’  military  aid  to  counter-balance  the  run-down  in  French  aid, 
that  had  given  rise  to  the  call  to  open  revolt  earlier  in  the  year.  But  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Laotian  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  was  whether  foreign  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier  to  aid  the 
rebels  or  whether  they  were  native  insurgents.  This  meant  that  the 
investigating  team  was  faced  with  the  task  of  identifying  particular  rebel 
bands  in  an  area  where  the  tribes  straddled  the  frontier,  and  with  trying 
to  establish  whether  a  particular  provincial  town  had  in  fact  changed 
hands  some  considerable  time  before.  Moreover,  they  had  to  act  through 
interpreters,  and  the  civil  government  and  the  army  command  often  made 
statements  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  Tunisian 
representative  had  been  recalled  by  his  government  on  29  September, 
before  the  investigation  was  completed,  to  cope  with  problems  in  Paris. 
These  circumstances  may  well  have  contributed  to  the  fact  that  the  ob¬ 
servation  team  delivered  an  almost  apologetic  report  to  the  Security 
Council.1  There  was  no  evidence,  they  found,  to  support  the  view  that 
north  Vietnamese  forces  had  invaded  Laos  or  otherwise  committed  direct 
aggression,  although  ‘varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  support’  appeared  to 
have  been  accorded  to  dissident  Lao  elements  by  north  Vietnam.2 

The  secretary-general  had  been  the  first  to  learn  of  the  contents  of  the 
report  and  had  immediately  announced  that  he  proposed  to  leave  for 
Laos  shortly  himself.  The  general  assumption,  following  this  announce¬ 
ment,  was  that  the  nature  of  the  report  was  such  as  to  necessitate  further 
United  Nations’  action;  but  when  it  was  published,  the  secretary-general’s 
proposed  visit  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  face-saving  expedient, 
which  almost  inevitably  laid  him  open  to  criticism,  particularly  from  the 
Soviet  side.  In  fact  the  Russian  delegate  stated  that,  since  the  western 
charges  had  been  disproved  and  the  case  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations’  police  force  invalidated,  the  Soviet  Union  regarded  the  incident 
as  closed.  But  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  projected  visit  by  the 
secretary-general  and  declared  that  his  government  opposed  ‘United 

1  S.C.O.R.,  Report  of  the  Security  Council  sub-committee  under  the  resolution  of  7  September  iggg  ( Docu¬ 
ment  S/4236),  5  November  1959.  _ 

2  These  were  believed  to  have  included  access  to  north  Vietnamese  territory,  the  training  ot 
dissidents  by  north  Vietnamese  instructors  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  the  use  of  north 
Vietnam  as  a  source  of  supplies. 
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Nations  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Laos  in  any  form’.1  Never¬ 
theless  Mr.  Hammarskjold  decided  to  go  ahead  with  his  plans,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  he  assured  Mr.  Kuznetsov  privately  that  his  visit  was  intended 
to  presage  a  reduction,  not  an  increase,  in  interference  by  the  west. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  arrival  in  Vientiane  was  followed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Tuomioja,  a  Finn  from  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  who 
was  to  continue  the  talks  the  secretary-general  had  initiated  and  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  economic  needs  of  the  country.  It  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  tried  to  persuade  the  political  leaders  in  Laos  to  take 
a  more  neutral  line  in  foreign  policy,  and  advised  them  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  military  aid  they  were  receiving  in  favour  of  ‘pure’  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance.  On  18  December  the  United  Nations’ 
technical  assistance  group  issued  a  report  stating  that  Laos  would  continue 
to  need  foreign  aid  for  many  years,  and  that  United  Nations’  participation 
in  any  assistance  would  probably  be  essential. 

But  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  international  anxiety  about  the  situation 
in  Laos,  political  conditions  there  remained  disturbed.  The  leaders  of  the 
Neo  Lao  Haksat  who  had  been  arrested  in  July  were  still  awaiting  trial,2 
and  the  government  was  still  handicapped  in  coping  with  its  problems  by 
divisions  in  the  cabinet.  In  mid-December  members  of  the  cabinet 
belonging  to  the  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  National  Interests — by 
and  large  the  extreme  right-wing  and  the  military — resigned,  and  Phoui 
Sananikone  formed  a  new  government  without  them.  But  although  he 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  assembly  he  resigned  on  30  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  king  entrusted  the  army  with  the  task  of  maintaining  internal 
security.  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  prime  minister  had  been  trying 
to  put  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  advice  into  practice  but  that  the  right  wing 
— in  all  probability  encouraged  by  offers  of  foreign  support — had  made 
this  impossible.  Although  a  caretaker  government  under  Kou  Abhai  was 
formed  until  general  elections  could  be  held,  no  one  doubted  that  real 
power  lay  with  General  Phoumi  Nosovan,  who,  as  leader  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Defence  of  National  Interests,  had  been  mainly  responsible  for 
putting  pressure  on  the  previous  government.  For  a  time  there  was  an 
uneasy  truce.  In  spite  of  the  composition  of  the  government  the  ‘treason 
trial’  was  again  postponed,3  and  elections  were  held  on  24  April  i960. 
The  new  assembly  was  made  up  of  34  representatives  of  the  C.D.N.I., 
1 7  members  of  the  Laotian  People’s  Rally,  and  8  independents.  In  the 

1  Guardian,  7  November  1959. 

2  On  31  October  the  Chinese  government  sent  a  note  of  protest  to  Britain  saying  that  the 
proposed  trial  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva  agreements  ( Peking  Review,  3  November  1959,  p.  24), 
but  London  held  that  prosecution  for  breaches  of  law  was  not  precluded.  How  far  this  reply 
was  relevant  is  not  easy  to  judge. 

3  Prince  Souphannouvong  escaped  from  custody  in  June  i960  and  was  not  heard  of  again 
until  after  the  coup  in  August. 
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circumstances  in  which  the  election  was  held,  it  was  not  altogether  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  two  left-wing  parties  won  no  seats  at  all  in  spite  of  their 
strength  in  the  elections  two  years  earlier.1  A  new  ministry  was  formed  in 
June  with  Tiao  Somsanith,  a  cousin  of  the  king  renowned  for  his  pliable 
disposition,  as  prime  minister  and  Phoumi  as  defence  minister.  No  one 
doubted  that  power  still  lay  with  the  C.D.N.I.2  and  its  supporters. 

Then,  suddenly,  on  8-9  August,  Kong  Lae,  the  captain  of  a  parachute 
battalion  which  had  been  fighting  the  rebels  in  the  north,  deposed  the 
existing  government  and  took  over  the  administration  in  Vientiane.  The 
revolutionaries  immediately  put  out  statements  clarifying  their  political 
position.  They  were,  they  indicated,  both  anti-Pathet  Lao  and  anti- 
American  in  their  alignment;  but  it  was  the  latter  aspect  which  was 
emphasized  because  (they  stated)  ‘we  have  been  bought  by  the  United 
States  as  slaves’,  and  because  American  policy  was  aimed  at  perpetuating 
the  civil  war.3  Although  American  interest  in  Laos  had  been  becoming 
increasingly  obtrusive,  this  dramatic  turn  of  events  was  quite  unexpected. 
Kong  Lae  immediately  took  steps  to  stabilize  the  internal  situation.  Four 
committees  were  established  to  deal  with  the  main  problems  in  internal 
and  external  affairs;  the  military  were  called  upon  to  cease  operations 
against  the  Pathet  Lao;  and  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  was  invited  to 
head  the  new  government,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
corruption,  the  re-establishment  of  national  unity,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and  of  friendly  relations  with  countries  which 
respected  its  internal  agreements.4  The  changes  were  greeted  with  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiasm  by  the  crowds  in  Vientiane,  where  the  number  of 
anti-American  placards  in  the  streets  was  increasing,  while  Prince  Souvan- 
navong  urged  all  Laotians  to  support  his  half-brother’s  government  and 
to  ‘rise  up  and  kill  all  the  agents  of  the  American  imperialists’.  Among  the 
leaders  of  neighbouring  states  Sihanouk  welcomed  the  new  administration 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia.  He  had  ‘never’,  he  commented,  ‘ceased  telling 
our  American  friends  that  their  policies  in  south  east  Asia  are  pointless. 
General  Phoumi  Nosovan  came  up  from  nowhere,  thanks  to  United 
States  support,  and  has  been  returned  to  nowhere  by  an  obscure  captain 
of  the  para-troops,  trained  by  United  States  instructors.’5  In  Thailand, 
however,  the  reaction  was  neither  so  favorable  nor  so  sanguine.  At  the 
time  of  the  coup  Phoumi  had  fled  to  Bangkok,  which  had  long  been  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  responsible  for  his  finance  and  policies;6  and  within 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  418-19. 

2  Meanwhile  this  party  had  been  renamed  Paxasangkhom. 

3  Times,  i  o  August  1 960.  Captain  Kong  Lae  later  revealed  that  there  were  Americans  on  active 

service  in  his  own  parachute  battalion.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  claimed  that 
U.S.  personnel  were  only  acting  as  instructors. 

♦  Times,  10,  11  August  i960. 

3  The  Nationalist,  quoted  by  The  Times,  17  August  i960.  6  See  above,  pp.  277  sqq. 
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a  few  days  Laotian  patrol  boats  on  the  Mekong  were  being  machine- 
gunned  from  the  Thai  bank  of  the  river  which  separated  the  two  countries. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Kong  Lae’s  misgivings,  Souvanna  Phouma  invited 
General  Phoumi  to  take  part  in  the  administration,  in  the  key  posts  of 
deputy  prime  minister  and  minister  of  the  interior;  but  even  after  the 
new  ministry  had  been  approved  by  the  assembly  and  the  king,  General 
Phoumi  refused  to  recognize  its  authority. 

There  had  already  been  rumours  of  differences  of  opinion  both  among 
members  of  the  former  government — who  had  withdrawn  to  the  royal 
capital  of  Luang  Prabang  in  the  north — and  in  the  new  administration  in 
Vientiane;  but  Souvanna  hoped  that  he  had  reassured  them  by  excluding 
members  of  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat  from  his  cabinet.  Nevertheless  General 
Phoumi  maintained  his  refusal  to  co-operate,  and  set  up  a  military  head¬ 
quarters  and  a  rival  revolutionary  committee  of  right-wing  persuasion  in 
the  southern  town  of  Savannakhet,  where  on  io  September  he  was  joined 
by  Prince  Boun  Oum,  who  had  previously  co-operated  with  Souvanna. 
Having  thus  totally  failed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  extreme  right 
wing,  Souvanna  not  unnaturally  sought  to  broaden  his  ministry  by  turning 
to  the  left.  Still  pursuing  a  neutral  policy,  the  government  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  appointed  a  delegation  to 
negotiate  with  the  Pathet  Lao.  By  the  beginning  of  October  it  appeared 
as  if  Souvanna  would  be  able  to  control  the  demands  of  the  left  wing  and 
isolate  the  right  wing  which  by  then  appeared  to  be  in  general  eclipse. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  reports  of  trouble  from  the 
north,  where  units  previously  believed  to  be  loyal  to  Vientiane  were  in 
combat  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  who  appeared  to  have  gained  control  of  at 
least  the  town  of  San  Neua;  and  by  the  second  week  in  November  right- 
wing  insurgents  had  seized  Luang  Prabang. 

At  first  Souvanna  Phouma  did  not  appear  unduly  disturbed.  But  by 
now  the  right  wing  was  getting  increasing  support  from  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  Thailand,  which  had  already  closed  its  frontier  with  Laos 
once  before  in  September  i960,  now  decided  to  do  so  again,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  90  per  cent  of  all  imports  reaching  the  country  by  the  usual  means  of 
rail  and  ferry.  In  these  circumstances  Souvanna  Phouma  decided  to 
accept  the  Soviet  Union’s  offer  of  an  airlift  of  food  and  petrol  to  alleviate 
the  shortages  in  the  capital.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  prime 
minister  went  out  of  his  way  to  reassure  the  western  governments.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  Vientiane,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors  of  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said:  T  am  sure  that  neutrality  is  not 
communism,  and  we  are  too  attached  to  our  democratic  liberties,  to  our 
religion,  and  king’,  to  accept  such  an  ideology.1  Nevertheless  Washington 
had  apparently  already  decided  against  the  prime  minister  and  it  countered 

1  Times,  24.  November  1  c)6o. 
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Soviet  assistance  to  the  legal  government  by  increasing  deliveries  to  the 
Savannakhet  group.  At  the  same  time  General  Phoumi  began  a  march 
on  Vientiane.  For  the  first  time  since  the  politico-military  war  had  broken 
out  again  in  1959,  the  ideological  content  of  the  propaganda  on  both  sides, 
together  with  the  availability  of  foreign  aid,  meant  that  there  was  every 
possibility  that  the  fighting  would  be  fierce,  embittered,  and  thoroughly 
un-Laotian.  This  is  proved  to  be.  As  the  rebels  neared  Vientiane  the 
prime  minister  fled  to  Cambodia,  and  after  several  days’  fighting  the 
shattered  capital  fell  to  the  right  wing.1  Meanwhile,  a  new  government 
headed  by  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phoumi  Nosovan  had  been 
formed  in  Savannakhet.  It  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  right  wing 
and  was  immediately  accepted  as  the  legal  government  by  the  state 
department  in  Washington,  which  welcomed  with  ‘considerable  satis¬ 
faction’  the  takeover  of  Vientiane  from  the  neutralists  and  communists 
and  announced  that  it  was  giving  ‘prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration’ 
to  an  appeal  for  further  aid. 

At  first  sight  it  appeared  as  though  the  right  wing  and  its  allies  would 
establish  themselves  firmly  in  the  capital  and  that  there  would  be  little  the 
other  interested  parties  could  do.  But  Kong  Lae  and  his  forces  had  not  sur¬ 
rendered.  Instead  they  had  withdrawn  towards  the  north  where  the  Pathet 
Lao  were  still  in  the  field,  and  it  was  not  only  in  Moscow  and  Peking  that 
there  were  grave  doubts  not  only  about  the  propriety  but  also  about  the 
political  good  sense  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
had  already  stated  that  ‘American  interference  has  inflamed  to  the  utmost 
the  situation  in  Laos’  ;2  and  Chou  En-lai,  speaking  at  a  banquet  for  Sihanouk 
in  Peking,  urged  that  ‘all  governments  and  peoples  concerned  for  the 
peace  of  Indo-China’  should  at  once  take  effective  measures  ‘to  ensure 
that  the  Geneva  agreements  are  respected  and  that  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  Laos  are  free  from  encroachment’.3  For  his  part  Sihanouk 
revived  the  proposals  he  had  put  before  the  General  Assembly  in  Septem¬ 
ber;4  Nehru  made  a  further  appeal  for  the  revival  of  the  international 
control  commission;  and  from  Burma  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  fall  of 
Vientiane  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Laos,  and  might  well 
signify  the  beginning  of  a  more  serious  conflict  which  could  directly  involve 
the  two  power  blocs.  Perhaps  more  surprising  were  the  reactions  of 
Britain  and  France.  Certainly,  when  it  had  made  the  military  agreements 
with  Washington  in  July  1959,  and  when,  together  with  Britain,  it  had 
organized  the  United  Nations’  resolution  in  September  of  that  year,  there 

1  Many  observers  believed  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  Souvanna  Phouma  a  compromise 
would  be  reached  between  the  military  leaders  of  the  three  groups.  That  this  did  not  occur  was 
also  thoroughly  un-Laotian. 

2  Guardian,  14  December  i960.  The  Soviet  accusations  were  naturally  repudiated  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  replied  with  counter-accusations  of  its  own. 

3  Ibid.,  19  December  i960. 


4  See  above,  pp.  280-1. 
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was  no  evidence  that  France  was  standing  out  for  Laotian  neutrality.  But 
the  government  of  Boun  Oum  had  so  clearly  been  installed  with  foreign 
assistance  that  Paris  appears  to  have  recoiled;  and  in  any  case  the  French 
government  was  probably  no  more  enthusiastic  than  Souvanna  Phouma 
had  been  at  the  possibility  of  Laos  being  implicated  by  Bangkok  in  its 
dreams  of  a  greater  Thailand.  In  any  event,  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in 
Paris  in  mid-December  was  the  scene  of  some  earnest  exchanges,  and  press 
reports  revealed  that  there  had  been  four  meetings  in  four  days  to  assess 
the  implications  of  the  Laotian  crisis.1  On  his  return  from  Paris  the  British 
foreign  secretary  announced  that  the  British  ambassador  in  Vientiane 
had  been  instructed  to  advise  Boun  Oum  to  broaden  his  government  by 
including  in  it  all  those  willing  to  co-operate,  and  to  inquire  whether  the 
government  was  prepared  to  accept  the  return  of  the  international  control 
commission.  Two  days  later  it  was  reported  that  the  British  ambassador 
in  Moscow  had  conveyed  to  the  Soviet  government  the  concern  with  which 
London  viewed  recent  developments  in  Laos.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Moscow  shared  this  anxiety.  But  while  London  inclined  to  the  view  that 
the  Boun  Oum  government  was  the  only  legally  constituted  administration 
in  the  country,  Moscow  made  it  clear  that  it  still  considered  that  the 
government  of  Souvanna  Phouma  was  in  fact  the  only  legal  one.  Without 
some  modification  in  these  positions  it  was  unlikely  that  the  two  countries 
could  usefully  act  as  co-chairmen  of  a  reconstructed  Geneva  conference, 
and  as  the  year  ended  it  appeared  that  the  United  States  might  well  be 
left  to  stabilize  the  situation  alone. 


III.  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Japan 

Any  government  of  Japan  is  faced  with  two  main  problems.  In  the 
first  place,  concern  for  the  economic  well-being  of  a  nation  of  over  90 
million  inhabitants  crowded  into  an  area  which  since  the  second  world 
war  has  been  not  much  larger  than  Norway2  tends  to  take  precedence  over 
political  considerations  in  the  formulation  of  official  policy.  Secondly, 
the  events  of  the  nineteen-forties  had  not  only  disturbed  the  pattern  of 
Japan’s  economic  activities  but  had  left  it  with  little  room  for  manoeuvre 
in  the  diplomatic  field.  In  theory,  at  least,  Japan  had  unsettled  territorial 
claims  against  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  China; 
while  the  resurgence  of  national  feeling  throughout  Asia  presented  Tokyo 


1  See  above,  pp.  129-32. 

2  Japan,  369,661  square  miles,  population  approximately  92  million;  Norway,  323,917  square 
miles,  population  approximately  3-5  million  (from  United  Nations,  Statistical  Yearbook,  iggg, 
New  York,  1959).  There  are,  of  course,  considerable  differences  in  terrain  but  they  are  probably 
not  as  striking  as  the  differences  in  population. 
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with  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  But  the  fact  that  Japanese 
prosperity  owed  so  much  to  United  States’  concern  for  the  country  and  to 
continuation  of  cold-war  tensions  had  shackled  the  initiative  of  one  minister 
after  another.  The  problem  was  how  to  increase  trade  both  in  Asia — 
including  China — and  elsewhere,  and  to  modify  Japan’s  relations  with 
the  United  States,  without  antagonizing  Washington  politically  and 
losing  Japan’s  share  of  the  North  American  market.  Successive  prime 
ministers  had  sought  to  achieve  these  aims  in  a  variety  of  different  ways. 

The  prime  minister  of  the  day,  Mr.  Kishi,  was  generally  regarded  as 
being  more  pro-American  than  either  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Ishibashi 
or  Mr.  Hatoyama.  However,  even  he  had  attempted  to  balance  his  policy 
of  close  alliance  with  the  United  States  by  undertaking  a  tour  of  south 
east  Asia  and  proposing  a  plan  for  economic  co-operation  in  the  area.1 
But  he  had  not  been  very  successful  in  attracting  popular  sympathy  for 
the  project,  either  in  Japan  or  among  the  other  nations  involved;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  1959  the  government  was  faced  with  a  variety  of  problems 
without  any  conspicuous  diplomatic  achievement  to  its  credit.  In  the  first 
place,  the  prime  minister’s  Liberal  Democratic  party  had  already  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Socialist  party  and  the  suspicions  of  various  extra- 
parliamentary  groups  by  attempting  to  extend  the  1958  session  of  the  Diet 
in  order  to  pass  a  bill  to  amend  the  powers  of  the  police.2  But  in  November 
1958  Kishi  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Socialists  and  withdrawn 
the  bill;  the  speaker  and  vice-speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
resigned  and  the  latter  had  been  replaced  by  a  Socialist  nominee.  This 
change,  together  with  several  resignations  from  the  government,  was 
widely  regarded  as  weakening  the  Kishi  cabinet,  which  thereafter  appeared 
to  be  particularly  touchy  about  Socialist  criticism  and  determined  to  carry 
out  the  rest  of  its  programme.  One  of  the  main  items  in  this  programme 
was  to  revise  the  terms  of  the  security  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  precisely  over  this  issue  that  the  prime  minister  faced 
combined  opposition.  There  was  intrigue  among  the  factions  which 
made  up  the  Liberal  Democratic  party,  organized  opposition  from  the 
Socialists,  protests  from  the  intellectuals,  and  rowdyism  from  the  street. 

The  resurgence  of  hostilities  off  the  China  coast  in  the  autumn  of  1958 
appears  to  have  brought  home  to  many  Japanese  the  ease  with  which  their 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  342. 

2  The  question  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  police  had  been  a  contentious  issue  for  some  time. 
The  left  wing  was  inclined  to  see  any  extension  of  police  powers  as  a  step  towards  the  return  of 
fascism;  the  conservatives  regarded  it  as  essential  in  order  that  the  police  could  deal  with  the 
increase  in  popular  disorder.  The  matter  had  gained  immediacy  from  the  fact  that  by  law 
employees  in  nationalized  industries  and  government  service,  and  teachers,  were  not  allowed  to 
strike,  and  that  since  1 958  there  had  been  stricter  enforcement  of  these  provisions,  together  with 
increased  police  interference  in  trade-union  affairs,  and  even  criminal  prosecution  of  strike 
leaders  for  alleged  joint  conspiracy.  Thus  any  increase  in  police  powers  was  viewed  with  con¬ 
siderable  alarm  by  large  sections  of  the  population. 
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country — as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States’  military  organization  in 
the  area — could  once  again  become  involved  in  a  global  conflict.  As  it 
stood,  the  security  treaty  with  the  United  States  provided  that  the  American 
troops  stationed  in  Japan  were  there  to  ‘contribute  to  the  security  of 
Japan’  and  ‘to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
Far  East’.  The  troops  might  therefore  be  used  either  to  suppress  internal 
disorder  in  Japan  itself,  or  alternatively  for  some  operation  that  had  no 
direct  bearing  on  Japanese  security  as  such.  Moreover,  the  revolution  in 
armaments  had  given  rise  to  confusion  and  apprehension  about  Japanese 
rights  of  control  over  the  possible  introduction  of  United  States’  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  country.1  It  was  the  Socialists  who  had  first  raised  the 
question  of  treaty  revision  on  the  grounds  that  the  provisions  covering  the 
use  of  United  States’  forces  for  internal  security,  and  the  special  privileges 
of  United  States’  troops  in  Japan  together  with  the  requirement  of  a 
Japanese  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  garrison— items  which  figured  in 
the  complementary  administrative  agreement — were  injurious  to  Japanese 
sovereignty.  But  subsequently,  largely  as  a  result  of  left-wing  Socialist 
opinion,  the  party  had  come  increasingly  to  favour  the  abolition  of  the 
treaty  altogether,  and  the  longer  the  negotiations  took  to  complete  the 
more  widespread  the  feeling  became  that  the  currently  existing  American- 
Japanese  relationship  was  an  anachronism. 

The  American  secretary  of  state  had  agreed  to  open  negotiations  on  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  when  the  Japanese  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Fujiyama, 
was  in  Washington  in  September  1958.  Detailed  discussions  began  the 
following  month.  Apart  from  the  complexity  of  the  treaty  negotiations 
themselves — and  more  especially  of  the  terms  of  a  new  administrative 
agreement — other  factors  hindered  progress.  In  December  1958  the 
controversy  over  the  police  bill  had  paralysed  all  proceedings  in  the  Diet 
and  seriously  impaired  its  authority.2  Subsequently  factional  strife  in  the 
Liberal  Democratic  party  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  three  ministers 
on  31  December  1958,  and  another  early  in  January  1959.  The  cabinet 
changes  which  resulted  were  believed  to  have  weakened  the  personal 
position  of  the  prime  minister,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  being  re-elected 
as  president  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  party  on  24  January.  Thereafter 

1  This  very  delicate  issue  had  again  come  to  the  fore  in  the  course  of  1958.  When  on  31  March 
the  Soviet  Union  had  announced  the  unilateral  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  the  step  had  been 
widely  welcomed  in  Japan.  Mr.  Kishi,  and  later  both  Houses  of  the  Diet,  in  a  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion,  had  asked  that  the  suspension  should  be  permanent,  that  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  follow  suit,  and  that  all  the  powers  should  cease  manufacturing  and  stockpiling  nuclear 
weapons.  Diplomatic  notes  on  these  lines  were  delivered  to  the  countries  concerned.  They  were 
promptly  rejected  by  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Thereupon  the  Japanese  Socialist  party  had 
issued  a  declaration  against  Japan  being  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  or  their  being  introduced 
into  the  country  by  foreign  forces. 

2  For  details  see  D.  G.  S.  Sissons,  ‘The  Dispute  over  Japan’s  police  law’,  Pacific  Affairs ,  vol. 
xxxii,  no.  1. 
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it  was  hoped  that  political  opposition  would  be  confined  to  the  Socialist 
party;  but  behind  the  scenes  dissident  Liberal  Democratic  groups  still 
continued  to  cause  trouble  over  specific  points  of  the  revision  in  order,  it 
appeared,  to  deny  their  political  rivals  the  chance  of  achieving  a  major 
diplomatic  coup.  At  the  same  time,  the  prolonged  discussions  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  an  effect  on  events  elsewhere. 

The  desire  for  closer  relations  between  Japan  and  China  was  in  part 
a  result  of  historical  circumstances  and  in  part  a  natural  consequence  of 
Japan’s  efforts  to  redefine  its  place  in  post-Bandung  Asia.  There  was  no 
other  country  with  which  Japan  had  as  many  ties  as  it  had  with  China. 
It  was  not  only  a  question  of  geographical  propinquity  and  of  racial 
affinity,  but  also  of  a  shared  cultural  tradition.  Thus  it  was  natural  that 
when  Japan  started  once  more  to  think  of  itself  as  an  Asian  country,  it  should 
think  also  of  China;  and  for  many  Japanese,  more  than  natural,  because 
together  with  their  great  respect  for  the  Chinese  inheritance  was  a  feeling 
of  guilt  as  they  recalled  their  own  actions  on  the  mainland  two  decades 
earlier.  Moreover,  for  a  number  of  Japanese,  in  spite  of  western  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  fact  that  the  new  China  was  a  communist  state  increased 
the  attraction  of  communism  rather  than  detracted  from  the  appeal  of 
China.  Thus  there  was  a  constant,  almost  involuntary,  pressure  on  the 
government  to  make  approaches  to  Peking,  and  caught  between  the 
influence  of  these  factors  and  the  dictates  of  Washington’s  policy,  Tokyo 
sought  a  via  media  in  the  form  of  increased  trade  relations. 

In  March  1958  a  trade  agreement — the  fourth  of  its  kind  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  £35  million — was  signed  in  Peking  between  the  Chinese  and  a 
private  Japanese  concern.  The  move  brought  an  immediate  protest  from 
Taiwan  and  was  followed  on  1 8  March  by  the  breaking  off  of  trade  talks 
by  Taipeh  and  the  announcement  of  an  economic  boycott  of  Japan. 
Thereupon  Tokyo,  which  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  closure  of 
any  trade  outlets,  sought  to  reassure  Taipeh  by  saying  that  in  any  event 
it  would  not  grant  official  status  to  any  mainland  Chinese  trade  agency,  or 
allow  the  Chinese  flag  to  be  flown.  On  this  basis  trade  talks  were  resumed 
with  Taiwan  and  a  one-year  trade  agreement  for  £82  million  was  signed. 
But  the  measures  designed  to  reassure  Taipeh  were  regarded  as  an  affront 
by  Peking,  and  Sino-Japanese  relations  deteriorated  still  further  in  May 
following  an  incident  over  the  flying  of  a  Chinese  flag  in  Nagasaki.  Peking 
reacted  forcefully;  Japanese  fishing  boats  were  seized;  and  finally  the 
March  trade  agreement  was  cancelled.  After  this  experience  Tokyo  was 
rather  more  cautious.  Nevertheless  the  yearning  for  increased  contact  with 
China  remained  and  during  the  spring  of  1959  two  delegations  went  to 
Peking.  The  first  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Japanese  Communist 
party  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  routine  communist  affair.  Even  so,  its 
reception  was  followed  with  interest  in  Japan.  It  arrived  on  23  February 
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and  after  meeting  a  number  of  leading  personalities,  including  Mao 
Tse-tung,  the  group  was  welcomed  enthusiastically  in  Peking.  On  the 
eve  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  hydrogen  bomb  tests  at  Bikini, 
as  a  result  of  which  Japanese  fishermen  had  suffered  death  and  radioactive 
injury,1  a  mass  rally  was  held  in  the  Chinese  capital  in  support  of  the 
Japanese  attempts  to  get  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapons.  Subsequently,  in 
a  joint  statement  on  3  March,  the  two  parties  reaffirmed  their  identity  of 
view  on  various  issues  of  foreign  policy.  After  attacking  United  States 
imperialism  for  its  occupation  of  Okinawa,  Ogasawara,  Taiwan,  and 
south  Korea,  the  communique  went  on  to  refer  to  Khrushchev’s  proposal 
at  the  Twenty-First  Party  Congress  in  January,  which  had  first  mooted 
the  suggestion  of  the  establishment  of  ‘a  zone  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  entire  Pacific  area,  first  of  all  a  zone  free  of  atomic  weapons’.2  The 
implications  of  Khrushchev’s  statement  for  American  policy  were  clear 
enough,  for  the  area  concerned  included  not  only  the  high  seas  where  the 
United  States  had  been  testing  its  nuclear  weapons  but  also  many  of  the 
islands  where  it  had  military  bases;  but  the  reaffirmation  of  the  proposal 
at  this  time  served  another  purpose — namely,  to  support  those  in  Japan 
who  hoped  that  treaty  revision  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  new  relationship 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  based  on  different  motives. 

A  good  deal  more  significant  than  these  communist  moves  was  the 
arrival  in  Peking,  shortly  afterwards,  of  a  Socialist  party  delegation  led 
by  Mr.  Asanuma.  Its  members  were  welcomed  by  the  president  of  the 
Chinese  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Japanese  Socialists  in  promoting  more  friendly  relations  with  China.  In 
particular  he  welcomed  the  party’s  attempt  to  secure  an  annulment  of  the 
United  States  treaty,  to  establish  a  neutral  Japan  in  a  nuclear-free  Far 
East,  and  to  re-establish  Sino-Japanese  diplomatic  relations.3  Both  he, 
and  subsequently  Chou  En-lai,  made  it  clear  that  Peking  would  reject  all 
approaches  from  Tokyo  based  on  the  principle  of  separating  trade  from 
politics,  by  which  the  Japanese  had  hoped  to  pursue  a  ‘two  Chinas’  policy 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  trade  with  the  mainland.  In  short,  it 
was  apparent  that  Kishi’s  hope  that  only  some  slight  modification  in 
Japan’s  relations  with  the  United  States  was  needed  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  an  improvement  in  relations  with  Peking  was  too  optimistic.  But 
when,  on  12  March,  Asanuma  asserted  that  United  States  imperialism  was 
the  common  enemy  of  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  people,  it  was 
widely  felt  in  Tokyo  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  such  outspoken 
statements  would  merely  antagonize  Washington  without  bringing  Japan 

1  Survey,  1954,  pp.  254-7. 

2  Text  in  Peking  Review,  10  March  1959,  pp.  9-10.  The  words  used  are  almost  identical  with 
those  used  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  to  the  Twenty-First  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.;  cf.  Soviet 
News,  27  January  1959. 

3  Diplomatic  relations  had  not  been  restored  since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war. 
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counterbalancing  advantages  from  the  other  side.  In  other  words,  if  this 
was  the  price  that  Japan  would  have  to  pay  for  closer  relations  with  China, 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  any  early  improvement. 

Nevertheless  the  attraction — perhaps  the  need  for  rapprochement — 
remained  and  continued  to  play  a  part  in  Japanese  politics.  This  was  seen 
in  August  1959,  when  Mr.  Matsumura  accepted  an  invitation  to  Peking, 
and  again,  shortly  afterwards,  when  Chou  En-lai  extended  an  invitation  to 
Mr.  Ishibashi.  Although  Mr.  Ishibashi  had  always  upheld  the  need  for 
closer  relations  with  China,  the  invitation  to  a  former  conservative  prime 
minister,  together  with  the  earlier  one  to  a  conservative  party  leader, 
created  quite  a  stir  in  Tokyo.  This  was  all  the  greater  since  both  politicians 
were  opposed  to  the  Kishi  group  in  the  Liberal  Democratic  party  and 
critical,  among  other  things,  of  its  foreign  policy,  in  particular  of  the 
conspicuous  failure  of  its  policy  towards  China. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  had  been  quick  to  assert  that  the  party’s  success 
in  the  spring  elections  of  1959  was  an  endorsement  of  Kishi’s  foreign  policy; 
but  this  was  probably  an  over-simplification.  Local  government  elections 
had  been  held  on  23  and  30  April,  and  on  2  June  there  were  elections  for 
7  5  district  seats  and  5  2  national  seats  in  the  House  of  Councillors.  Although 
the  Liberal  Democratic  party  increased  its  total  number  of  seats  from  122 
to  132,  this  was  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  conservative  groups  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Socialists;  and  the  total  number  of  right-wing  members  at 
14.3  actually  showed  a  decline  on  the  pre-election  figures.  Thus  the  Liberal 
Democrats  were  still  in  the  position  of  being  unable  to  put  through 
fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
groups.  The  relative  decline  in  the  position  of  the  Socialist  party  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  effect  of  national  as  much  as  of  international  factors.1  The 
Liberal  Democrats  had  not  only  criticized  it  for  advocating  the  abrogation 
of  the  security  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  the  diplomatic  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Peking,  but  had  also  attacked  its  alleged  dependence  on  leftist 
trade  unions  and  Socialist  obstructionism  in  the  Diet  meetings  of  1958-9. 
For  their  part,  the  Socialists  stressed  the  failure  of  Kishi  to  make  headway 
in  the  negotiations  he  had  undertaken  with  the  two  Chinas,  the  two 
Koreas,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States,  as  evidence  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  Liberal  Democratic  policy.  In  fact,  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  economic  situation,  the  low  turnout  of  voters,  and  the  dissension  in 
the  Socialist  party  over  whether  it  should  be  primarily  a  ‘class’  or  a 
‘people’s’  party,  were  all  probably  of  greater  significance  in  determining 
the  views  of  the  electorate  than  issues  of  foreign  policy.  Nevertheless, 
statements  from  Moscow  and  Peking  attacking  the  policy  of  the  Japanese 
government  may  well  have  redounded  to  the  conservatives’  advantage. 

On  2 1  April  and  again  on  5  May  Moscow  published  certain  proposals 

1  Cf.  D.  H.  Mendel,  ‘Behind  the  1959  Japanese  elections’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxxii,  no.  3. 
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about  the  establishment  of  a  zone  free  of  atomic  weapons  in  the  Far  East.1 
It  was  suggested,  inter  alia,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  sign  bilateral 
treaties  of  friendship  and  neutrality  with  countries  taking  part,  and  that  if 
Japan  were  to  become  neutral  the  military  articles  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
treaty  might  be  modified.  Furthermore,  Moscow  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  United  States  taking  part  in  collective  guarantees  of  the  countries 
concerned,  if  it  so  wished.  But  the  statements  received  little  attention  in 
Tokyo  where  they  were  regarded  more  as  propaganda  than  as  serious 
proposals.  This  attitude  was  not  surprising  because  the  Soviet  Union  had 
shown  itself  no  more  amenable  than  usual  in  negotiating  the  annual 
fishery  agreement  with  Japan.  Indeed,  on  13  May  after  four  months  of 
arduous  negotiation,  the  Japanese  government  had  reluctantly  signed  an 
agreement  limiting  the  1959  north  Pacific  salmon  catch  by  the  Japanese 
to  85,000  tons — about  half  the  original  demand  and  a  reduction  of  25,000 
tons  on  the  previous  year’s  figure.2  Once  again  the  negotiations  had  only 
been  completed  through  the  personal  intervention  of  the  prime  minister, 
who  held  direct  discussions  with  the  Soviet  ambassador  when  the  fishing 
fleet  had  already  assembled  at  the  northern  ports,  and  every  day’s  delay 
meant  a  loss  of  about  £13,000.  The  Russians  had  originally  sought  to 
enforce  a  limit  of  50,000  tons  on  the  grounds  that  the  fisheries  had  been 
depleted  by  indiscriminate  Japanese  fishing,  and  although  the  total  was 
subsequently  raised,  other  restrictions  were  imposed.  This  meant  that 
every  year  since  1956  Japan  had  had  to  accept  ever-diminishing  catches 
and  more  stringent  regulations.  Although  the  Socialist  party  attributed 
the  unsatisfactory  outcome  of  the  discussions  to  Mr.  Kishi’s  determination 
to  renew  the  security  treaty  with  the  United  States,  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  unhappy  portent  for  the  future  of  Russo-Japanese  relations. 

Restrictions  on  Japanese  fishing  were  also  one  of  several  issues  which 
continued  to  exacerbate  relations  between  Japan  and  Korea.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Rhee  line3  and  the  arrest  of  Japanese  fishing  vessels  by  south 
Korean  patrol  boats  had  continued  to  stimulate  anti-Korean  feeling  in 
Japan,  and  for  his  part  Syngman  Rhee  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  lifelong  hatred  of  all  things  Japanese.4  By  April  1959  there 
was  a  further  issue  in  dispute.  There  were  some  600,000  Korean  residents 
in  Japan,  some  of  whom  were  unemployed  and  many  more  of  whom  eked 
out  a  precarious  existence  drifting  from  one  unskilled  job  to  another. 
The  Japanese  government  wished  to  encourage  them  to  return  home  but, 
although  probably  only  a  minority  had  originally  come  from  the  north,  it 

1  Soviet  News,  22  April  and  6  May  1959.  2  In  i960  it  was  cut  to  67,500  tons. 

3  Survey,  1953,  p.  258;  and  Japan  Quarterly,  vol.  vi,  no.  1,  pp.  23-35. 

4  ‘You  must  regard  the  common  enemy,  communism,  as  number  two  enemy  of  ours.  Japan 
should  be  regarded  as  number  one  enemy,  because  it  is  eagerly  seeking  a  chance  to  return  to  this 
country.  We  must  unite  as  one  man  against  Japan’;  Dr.  Rhee,  reported  in  Japan  Times, 
10  October  1959. 
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was  the  north  Korean-supported  residents’  association,  Soren,  which  was 
the  more  active  among  the  expatriates,  and  the  north  Korean  government 
which  was  the  more  ready  to  receive  them  back.  Nevertheless  when,  on 
13  February,  the  Japanese  government  announced  its  intention  of  allowing 
those  Koreans  who  wished  to  do  so  to  return  to  north  Korea,  there  was 
an  immediate  outcry  in  Seoul.  The  current  series  of  negotiations  between 
Japan  and  south  Korea  on  the  restoration  of  normal  relations  faced 
imminent  collapse,  trade  was  suspended,  and  the  Japanese  government 
subjected  to  a  particularly  bitter  denunciation  by  Dr.  Rhee.  In  fact  the 
deterioration  in  relations  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Tokyo  had  been 
continuing  negotiations  with  Seoul  without  any  encouragement  at  all 
from  south  Korea,  or,  indeed,  the  slightest  indication  that  any  compromise 
over  the  Rhee  fishing  line  might  result,  and  it  had  probably,  unofficially 
at  least,  already  given  up  all  hope  of  reaching  agreement.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  government  should  cite  the 
‘humanitarian  consideration  of  the  internationally  recognized  freedom  to 
choose  one’s  own  place  of  residence’  as  reason  enough  for  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  Pyongyang.  In  the  event  it  was  not  until  1 1  June  that 
arrangements  were  completed  between  the  Red  Cross  associations  con¬ 
cerned,  and  only  in  December  that  the  first  batch  of  Koreans  sailed.  But 
the  protracted  discussions  served  to  intensify  south  Korean  antagonism.1 

It  was  only  after  the  revolution  in  south  Korea  in  April  i960,  and 
particularly  after  Rhee  had  been  allowed  to  flee  the  country,  that  there 
was  any  improvement  in  Japan’s  relations  with  Korea.  Then  negotiations 
for  the  restoration  of  normal  relations,  which  had  been  on  and  off  for  the 
past  eight  years,  were  resumed.  Korea  released  the  last  of  the  Japanese 
fishermen  detained  for  violating  the  Rhee  line,  and  Japanese  journalists 
were  readmitted  to  the  country  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Japanese  government  responded  to  the  change  in  atmosphere  by 
arranging  for  the  foreign  minister  to  pay  a  goodwill  visit  to  Seoul  in 
September  i960  before  going  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York;  and  it  appeared  that  even  the 
expatriate  issue  might  be  solved  on  the  basis  that  Japan  would  give 
economic  assistance  to  south  Korea  as  a  whole,  instead  of  paying  com¬ 
pensation  to  individual  south  Koreans,  as  the  previous  government  in 
Seoul  had  insisted. 

Japan  had  already  discovered  that  providing  economic  assistance- 
even  in  the  form  of  reparations — was  not  wholly  without  dividends.  The 
agreements  negotiated  in  previous  years  with  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and 
Indonesia  had  already  resulted  in  an  increase  in  technical  co-operation 

i  South  Korean  threats  to  intercept  the  ships  came  to  nothing,  but  towards  the  end  of 
December  1959  Tass  reported  that  an  unarmed  Russian  survey  ship  had  been  fired  at  on  the 
high  seas.  This  may  well  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  ships  returning  emigrants. 

X 
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and  in  the  export  of  Japanese  capital  goods.1  In  May  1959,  Tokyo  came 
to  a  similar  agreement  with  Saigon  involving  a  total  figure  of  almost 
£20  million  made  up  in  part  of ‘pure  reparations’  and  in  part  of  loans  and 
credits.  The  whole  amount  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  Japanese 
goods  and  services;  and  although  Japan  had  waived  her  former  claim  to 
a  most-favoured-nation  clause — thus  tacitly  admitting  the  special  economic 
status  of  France  and  the  United  States  in  Vietnam — the  whole  contract 
read  more  like  a  commercial  treaty  than  a  reparations  agreement. 

By  this  time  the  Japanese  economy  had  recovered  from  the  1958 
recession  and  the  steady  expansion  of  industrial  production  was  reflected 
in  the  increase  in  foreign  trade.  Indeed,  by  the  autumn  of  1959  there  were 
fears  of  a  repetition  of  the  1957  investment  boom,  and  of  an  ‘overheating’ 
of  the  economy.  Loans  by  commercial  banks  had  increased  steadily  since 
August  1958,  and  in  September  1959  use  was  made  of  the  reserve  deposit 
system  which  had  been  introduced  two  years  previously.  The  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  traditional  overloan  position  of  the  big  Japanese  banks 
which,  on  account  of  the  chronic  shortage  of  capital  in  the  country,  were 
accustomed  to  lend  up  to  95-98  per  cent  of  their  total  deposit  liabilities. 
But  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  apprehension  about  the  credit  boom, 
the  increase  in  personal  consumption  expenditure  was  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  bringing  about  a  further  increase  in  1959  of  16  per  cent  in  the 
gross  national  product,  which  over  the  previous  ten  years  had  averaged  a 
rate  of  growth  of  9  per  cent  a  year.  In  the  same  period  the  production  of 
crude  steel  had  more  than  tripled,  and  the  index  of  overall  industrial 
production  quadrupled;  and  with  import  prices  in  1959  lower  than  the 
previous  year  and  Japanese  exports  up  by  20  per  cent  on  1958,  foreign 
exchange  reserves  showed  a  rapid  improvement  and  were  equal  to  about 
£450  million  by  the  beginning  of  i960.  In  these  circumstances  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  on  Japan  to  modify  its  economic  policies.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  for  some  trade  liberalization  and 
more  generous  economic  assistance  to  others.  At  the  twelfth  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Colombo  plan  countries,  which  was  held  in  Tokyo  in 
November  i960,  it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  six  years  of  its  member¬ 
ship  Japan’s  total  contributions  had  amounted  to  considerably  less  than 
£2  million.  Indeed,  although  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  even  Australia 
had  been  having  another  look  at  their  limitations  on  trade  with  Japan, 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  Japan  modifying  its  somewhat  hard- 
headed  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  neighbouring  countries.  Japan’s 
own  post-war  recovery  had  made  it  inclined  to  feel — conveniently  forget¬ 
ting  the  special  procurement  agreements,  and  the  aid  it  had  received  from 
the  United  States — that  these  other  countries  should  have  achieved  more 
on  their  own  account. 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  196;  ibid.,  1956-8,  pp.  267-8;  and  Japan  Quarterly,  vol.  vi,  no.  4,pp.  410-19. 
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This  tendency  to  economic  self-satisfaction  and  even  arrogance  on 
Japan’s  part  was  matched  by  signs  of  political  immaturity.  In  both  the 
main  parties  factionalism  was  rampant  and  the  left-wing  groups  were 
inclined  to  resort  to  force  to  compensate  for  their  smaller  numbers. 
Although  the  Japanese  Socialist  parties  had  merged  in  1955  to  provide 
a  more  forceful  opposition  to  the  Liberal  Democrats,  a  number  of  party 
decisions  on  issues  of  policy — such  as  whether  it  should  present  itself  as  a 
‘people’s’  party  or  a  ‘class’  party,  and  how  closely  it  should  be  connected 
with  the  more  militant  unions — had  never  been  resolved.  Lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  such  issues  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  party’s 
failure  to  hold  its  own  in  the  1959  elections.1  Certainly  the  right  wing  of 
the  party,  led  by  Mr.  Nishio,  believed  this  to  be  the  case  and  in  mid- 
October,  after  several  weeks  of  speculation,  his  group  boycotted  the 
Socialists’  annual  convention  and  announced  that  it  would  break  with 
the  main  party.  Mr.  Nishio  was  a  former  labour  leader  and  had  no  doubts 
about  the  importance  of  social  security  or  of  the  need  for  some  planning 
in  the  economy;  but  he  was  repelled  by  the  Socialist  party’s  tactical 
excesses  and  particularly  by  its  apparent  readiness  to  hold  street  demon¬ 
strations  in  conjunction  with  the  supporters  of  the  militant  Sohyo  and 
Zengakuren  unions,  in  order  to  reinforce  its  views.  This  tendency  was 
particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  foreign  policy  issues,  and  the  protracted 
negotiations  for  the  revision  of  the  security  treaty  with  the  United  States 
provided  ample  scope  for  such  tactics. 

The  Japanese-American  talks  had  been  slow  in  getting  under  way,2 
and  the  government’s  original  hope  that  it  would  sign  the  new  treaty  in 
March  or  April  1959  had  proved  unduly  optimistic.  As  it  happened  it 
was  only  in  May  that  opinion  in  the  government  party  on  the  scope  of  the 
treaty  was  more  or  less  unified,  so  that  when  it  was  announced  in  June 
that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  a  draft  text  it  was  considered  some¬ 
thing  of  an  achievement.  But,  in  fact,  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  about 
revising  the  administrative  agreement  which  probably  affected  Japanese- 
American  relations  more  immediately  than  did  the  treaty  itself.  Discus¬ 
sions  on  this  matter  continued  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1959,  accompanied  by  public  demonstrations  opposing  the  renewal  of  the 
alliance  in  any  form  and  punctuated  by  optimistic  statements  from  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen.  Finally,  in  January  i960  both  agreements  were  ready 
and  Kishi,  who  had  taken  a  very  personal  interest  in  the  negotiations 
throughout,  decided  to  go  to  Washington  with  his  foreign  minister  and 
there  sign  the  documents  himself  on  19  January. 

As  the  negotiations  reached  the  final  stages  protests  against  the  signing  of 
the  revised  treaty  multiplied.  Deputations  went  to  the  United  States’ 
embassy,  to  the  Liberal  Democratic  party  s  headquarters,  and  to  the  prime 

I  Cf.  above,  p.  303.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  300  sqq. 
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minister’s  official  residence.  The  Socialist  party  appealed  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  ratification  of  the  treaty  and 
for  an  all-out  effort  to  improve  Sino-Japanese  relations.  Moreover,  when 
Kishi  and  his  party  arrived  at  Tokyo  airport  on  16  January  they  were 
greeted  by  a  Zengakuren  student  demonstration;  and  the  general  council 
of  the  Japanese  trade  unions  sent  a  last-minute  protest  to  Eisenhower  about 
the  signing  of  the  ‘death  pact’.  But  Kishi  appeared  indifferent  to  such 
expressions  of  opinion  and  even  protests  from  Peking  and  Moscow  were 
met  by  what  amounted  to  empty  platitudes.1  Once  in  Washington,  with 
the  treaty  and  eight  other  documents  either  signed  or  exchanged,  Kishi  was 
determined  to  enjoy  his  moment  of  fame.  There  was  talk  of  an  indestruct¬ 
ible  partnership  between  the  two  countries,  and  of  a  second  century  of 
prosperity — it  was  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  Japanese  mission  to  the 
United  States  in  i860.  President  Eisenhower  was  invited  to  visit  Japan 
after  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  June,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Japanese  crown  prince  should  visit  Washington  in  May.  The  treaty 
provided  for  a  more  equal  relationship  between  the  two  countries  and, 
unlike  that  of  1951,  specifically  bound  the  United  States  to  defend  Japan, 
although  Japan  would  have  no  reciprocal  obligations  outside  the  treaty 
area.2  After  three  days  in  Washington  the  Japanese  prime  minister  left 
for  Ottawa  and  the  Pacific  north-west  before  returning  to  Japan. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Soviet  Union  made  its  views  on  the  new 
treaty  known.  In  a  forceful  memorandum  handed  to  the  Japanese  am¬ 
bassador  on  27  January,  the  Soviet  government  pointed  out  that  the  treaty 
perpetuated  the  occupation  of  Japan,  placed  its  territory  at  the  disposal 
of  a  foreign  power,  finally  alienated  Okinawa  and  the  Bonin  islands,  and 
would  lead  inevitably  to  the  military,  economic,  and  political  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  treaty  was 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Republic  of  China,  Moscow 
could  not  allow  itself  to  contribute  to  any  extension  of  the  territory 
available  for  the  use  of  foreign  armed  forces,  and  in  these  circumstances 
would  not  return  the  islands  of  Habomai  and  Shikotan  to  Japan  unless  all 
foreign  troops  were  withdrawn.3  Tokyo  rejected  the  Soviet  note  but  the 

1  Cf.  Times,  15  January  i960. 

2  This  was  partly  in  deference  to  article  9  of  the  Japanese  constitution  which  states  that  the 
Japanese  ‘for  ever  renounce  war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation’  and  that  ‘land,  sea  and  air 
forces  or  other  war  potential,  will  never  be  maintained’.  The  Liberal  Democratic  government 
had  already  reconstituted  an  army,  navy,  and  air  force  under  the  name  of  self-defence  forces,  but 
they  were  never  to  be  deployed  abroad.  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  cf.  U.S.  Documents,  i960, 
pp.  425-8. 

3  Soviet  News,  29  January  i960.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  Japan’s 
obligations  under  the  treaty  should  extend  to  Okinawa  and  the  Bonin  islands,  over  which  it  had 
only  ‘residual  sovereignty’  and  the  Americans  effective  control.  Tokyo  had  been  unwilling  to 
include  these  territories,  but  Washington  felt  that  they  should  be  included  or  it  would  weaken 
the  case  for  their  eventual  return.  In  the  end  the  formula  agreed  for  article  V  was  that  ‘Each 
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exchanges  continued  into  March  with  Japan  pressing  its  claim  not  only  to 
Habomai  and  Shikotan  but  also  to  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu.  Meanwhile 
opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  becoming  increasingly  vocal 
in  both  China  and  Japan. 

China  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  security  treaty  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  the  negotiations  got  under  way  Peking  more  than  once  expressed 
apprehension  lest  they  should  encourage  a  revival  of  Japanese  militarism.1 
The  signing  of  the  treaty  in  January  was  marked  by  a  further  series  of 
protests  and  warnings2  and  early  in  May  there  were  large  demonstrations 
in  Peking  where  the  crowds  were  estimated  at  more  than  a  million. 
Meanwhile,  in  Japan,  the  Socialist  party  was  doing  its  best  to  delay 
ratification  and  all  the  left-wing  groups  were  organizing  protest  meetings. 
When  the  U-2  was  destroyed  over  the  Soviet  Union  doubts  about  the  value 
of  the  American  alliance  were  even  more  widely  expressed.  As  it  happened, 
the  news  that  attempts  to  hold  a  summit  conference  had  finally  broken 
down  came  through  at  the  very  time — on  17  and  18  May — when  the 
ratification  procedure  in  Japan  was  reaching  its  climax.  Indeed,  not  only 
had  the  deterioration  in  the  international  atmosphere  given  the  security 
treaty  a  more  immediate  relevance  than  it  had  had  three  months  earlier, 
but  it  was  clear,  in  spite  of  frequent  American  assurances  to  the  contrary  , 
that  the  Japanese  government  did  not  in  fact  know  for  what  purposes  its 
territory  was  being  used.  Thus,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  Diet  on  9  May, 
Kishi  had  stated  categorically  that  if  U-2S  based  in  Japan  intruded  over 
the  territorial  air-space  of  other  nations,  it  would  amount  to  a  violation 
of  the  security  treaty.  In  spite — or  perhaps  because — of  the  inability  of 
the  Japanese  government  to  do  anything  about  it,  the  furore  which 
greeted  the  revelation  of  what  in  fact  United  States  ‘weather  planes’  were 
up  to,  was  indicative  enough  of  Japanese  opinion.  Meanwhile  the  treaty 
had  still  not  been  ratified. 

According  to  the  Japanese  constitution  treaties  become  legal,  so  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned,  in  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  their  ratification  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whether  the  House  of  Councillors  has 
ratified  them  or  not.  In  spite  of  the  cancellation  of  his  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Eisenhower  still  proposed  to  visit  east  Asia  and  was  due  in  Japan 
on  19  June  when  Kishi  intended  that  ratifications  of  the  treaty  should  be 
exchanged  in  the  course  of  celebrations  marking  the  centenary  of  the 


Party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  against  either  Party  in  the  territories  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Japan  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  provisions  and  processes’.  Thus 
if  and  when  the  administration  of  Okinawa  reverted  to  Japan  it  would  be  automatically  covered 
by  the  treaty,  and  meanwhile  there  was  less  risk  that  Japan  would  be  involved  in,  for  example,  a 
war  about  Formosa,  in  the  course  of  which  American  bases  on  Okinawa  were  attacked. 

1  Peking  Review,  16  June  and  u  August  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  19  January,  26  January,  and  23  February  i960. 
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opening  of  Japan’s  relations  with  the  United  States.  With  this  in  view, 
Kishi  had  announced  his  determination  to  secure  ratification  of  the  treaty 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  May;  he  had  stated  categorically  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  dissolving  the  House  of  Representatives  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  treaty;  and  he  asserted  that  the  new  pact  was  the  beginning,  not 
the  end,  of  the  policies  of  the  Kishi  administration.  He  would  carry  out 
a  cabinet  reshuffle  in  June  and  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  as  president 
of  the  Liberal  Democrats  in  January  1961.  This  was  not  the  demeanour 
of  a  modest  or  conciliatory  man;  indeed,  one  of  the  more  fundamental 
reasons  for  opposition  to  his  policies  was  the  unpopularity  of  Kishi  himself. 
He  had  come  to  power  as  the  leader  of  one  of  several  bitterly  feuding 
cliques  in  the  Liberal  Democratic  party  and  even  many  of  its  members 
did  not  really  support  him.  For  the  opposition  in  Japan  he  was  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  all  that  they  feared  most — an  old-time  bureaucrat  and  a  member 
of  the  Tojo  cabinet  that  had  led  Japan  into  war — and  his  methods  if  not 
his  policy  often  aroused  widespread  anxiety.1  Moreover,  there  was  reason 
enough  to  suppose  that  Kishi  was  treating  the  whole  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  United  States’  treaty  and  the  visit  of  Eisenhower  as  a  means  of 
improving  his  own  political  position.2  Although  a  visit  to  Japan  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  regarded  in  quite  the  same 
light  when  it  occurred  as  part  of  a  tour  of  the  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
Okinawa,  and  Korea — in  effect,  a  tour  of  the  semi-colonial  territories  in 
its  defence  chain  by  the  commander-in-chief,  as  some  commentators 
pointed  out — as  it  would  have  done  had  Eisenhower  come  triumphant 
from  high-level  talks  in  Paris  and  Moscow,  Kishi  was  still  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  But  as  yet  he  had  no  ratification  to  exchange. 
The  opposition  parties  were  determined  he  should  have  none. 

In  the  Diet  the  Socialists  pointed  to  several  slight  irregularities  which  had 
occurred  in  the  committee  hearings  on  the  treaty  and  in  the  activities  of 
the  ways-and-means  committee.  When  this  had  no  effect  they  began  a 
series  of  sit-down  encampments  in  the  Diet  designed  to  delay  ratification 
until  after  the  end  of  the  session  on  26  May,  and  they  continued  to  urge 
the  holding  of  general  elections  prior  to  ratification.  But  on  19  May  Kishi 
called  in  five  hundred  riot  police  to  disrupt  the  sit-down  tactics  of  the 

1  One  of  the  great  fears  of  the  left-wing  groups,  which  lay  behind  their  behaviour  in  respect 
to  a  number  of  superficially  unrelated  issues,  was  that  Kishi  would  try  and  pass  another  bill 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  police,  and  that  he  would  revise  the  constitution — particularly 
article  9  in  which  Japan  renounced  war  and  the  raising  of  armed  forces.  To  do  this  legally  he 
required  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Diet. 

2  For  example,  the  original  time-table  for  revision  looked  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  with  the 
Japanese  spring  elections  rather  than  the  long-term  implications  of  an  international  relationship 
in  mind;  and  Kishi  had  been  hesitant  to  revise  the  administrative  agreements — although  these 
covered  very  relevant  issues,  such  as  the  status  of  United  States’  troops  in  Japan — because  he 
believed  the  negotiations  would  take  too  long;  Times,  4  June  1959.  It  was  also  reported  that 
during  his  visit  Eisenhower  was  scheduled  to  play  a  game  of  golf  with  Kishi;  ibid.,  10  June  i960. 
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opposition  and  to  eject  them  from  the  Diet,  and  then  secured  the  extension 
of  the  current  session  of  the  Diet  for  fifty  days.  The  Socialist  party  declared 
the  action  illegal  and  boycotted  the  chamber  and  in  their  absence  the 
security  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Libei'al  Democrats.  The  reaction 
thi'oughout  Japan  was  explosive.  Even  many  of  those  who  had  previously 
criticized  the  forceful  tactics  of  the  Socialists  felt  that  Kishi’s  offence 
against  parliamentary  procedures  was  much  greater.  Moreover,  the  street 
demonstrations,  which  had  continued  throughout  the  preceding  weeks 
with  an  almost  pedantic  regularity,  gained  a  new  lease  of  revolutionary 
fervour.  Rioting  and  disorder  occurred  throughout  Tokyo  and  on  20  May 
demonstrators  numbering  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  tried  to  storm 
the  Diet  and  the  prime  minister’s  residence.  Thereafter  there  was  a 
continuous  protest  campaign  for  seven  days  which  culminated  in  demon¬ 
strations  throughout  Japan  on  26  May  to  mark  what  would  normally 
have  been  the  ending  of  the  Diet  session.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
two  million  people  took  part.  This  was  followed  by  a  boycott  by  both 
Socialist  parties  of  all  parliamentary  business  on  account  of  what  they 
regarded  as  the  illegal  extension  of  the  session. 

Meanwhile,  Kishi  was  attempting  to  restore  order  in  the  country  and 
to  reassert  his  position  in  the  governing  party.  But  various  forms  of  protest 
continued  to  be  reported  from  all  parts  of  Japan  and  on  5  June  the  biggest 
political  strike  in  Japanese  history,  involving  5!  million  workers,  took  place. 
In  dramatic  contrast  with  the  administration’s  achievements,  the  Sohyo 
labour  union  not  only  succeeded  in  disciplining  its  own  supporters  but 
even  prevailed  upon  the  militant  Zengakuren  students’  union  to  refrain 
from  provocative  action.  No  incidents  were  reported  from  anywhere  in 
Japan,  and  in  spite  of  Liberal  Democrat  statements  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
‘difficult  to  evade  the  conclusion’  that  the  day’s  events  ‘showed  much 
sympathy  with  the  striker’s  aims’.1  Sohyo  thanked  the  public  for  its 
co-operation  and  announced  plans  for  similar  strikes  on  17  and  18  June 
when  ratification  of  the  security  treaty  was  due  to  be  completed. 

By  this  time  the  continuing  unrest  in  Japan  was  beginning  to  cause 
anxiety  in  the  United  States  as  to  whether  it  was  safe  for  the  president 
to  visit  Tokyo.  But  in  reply  to  Senator  Fulbright’s  inquiry,  Mr.  Herter 
assured  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  that  plans  were  unchanged; 
the  president’s  bullet-proof  car  was  already  on  its  way;  and  were  he  to 
cancel  his  visit,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  face  both  for  him  and  for  the  Kishi 
government.  But  by  this  time  the  original  significance  of  the  visit  of  the 
American  head  of  state  had  been  lost  in  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to 
Kishi  and  his  method  of  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  security  treaty. 
To  the  Socialists  it  appeared  as  if  Kishi  was  relying  on  the  visit  to  rally 
support  for  his  government;  and  to  many  others  as  if  the  American 

1  Ibid.,  6  June  i960. 
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insistence  that  Eisenhower  should  still  go  to  Tokyo  was  little  more  than 
blatant  interference  in  Japanese  internal  politics.  On  io  June  Mr.  Hagerty 
arrived  in  Tokyo  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  president’s  visit,  and 
as  the  car  in  which  he  was  travelling  left  the  airport  it  was  surrounded  by 
students  demonstrating  against  the  treaty,  against  American  bases,  against 
Hagerty,  and  against  the  Eisenhower  visit.  For  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  the  car  was  surrounded,  but  although  the  vehicle  was  damaged  no 
attempt  was  made  to  manhandle  Hagerty  or  the  United  States’  am¬ 
bassador.  The  two  Americans  were  subsequently  rescued  by  a  United 
States’  helicopter,  flown  to  an  American  building  in  Tokyo,  and  later 
driven  to  the  embassy,  which  they  entered  by  the  back  door.  The  reception 
was  probably  unprecedented,  and  the  Japanese  foreign  minister  expressed 
his  deep  regret  at  the  ‘serious  breach  of  international  ethics’,  but  said  it 
would  not  influence  the  government’s  invitation  to  President  Eisenhower. 

By  then  the  administration  in  Washington  was  in  something  of  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  to  cancel  the  visit  would 
lead  to  a  crumbling  of  the  anti-communist  front  in  the  western  Pacific 
and  a  major  defeat  for  the  free  world;  on  the  other,  the  likelihood  of  the 
president  having  to  fly  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  in  a  helicopter  and 
sneak  in  through  the  back  gate  of  the  embassy  was  hardly  calculated  to 
stimulate  waning  Japanese  enthusiasm  for  the  American  alliance.  For  a 
week  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance.  On  14  June  the  Japanese  government 
decided  to  try  to  modify  public  opinion  by  arranging  for  the  Diet  to  go 
into  recess  for  a  week,  which  would  postpone  ratification  of  the  security 
treaty  until  after  the  president’s  visit.  For  their  part,  the  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  parties  and  the  Sohyo  union  were  anxious  to  prevent  disorder  and 
violence  amongst  their  supporters  and,  although  they  intended  to  hold  a 
nation-wide  protest  strike  on  15  June,  they  had  decided  to  have  a  silent 
protest  march  to  mark  the  president’s  visit.  But  events  did  not  work  out 
according  to  plan.  Following  the  official  strikes  on  15  June  there  were 
demonstrations  in  Tokyo  in  which  both  the  Diet  building  and  the  central 
police  station  were  stormed  by  students.  The  Japanese  cabinet  put  the 
responsibility  on  ‘the  intrigue  of  international  communism’  and  accused 
the  left-wing  student  organization  Zengakuren  of  trying  to  destroy  de¬ 
mocratic  government.  But  both  the  police  and  the  Socialist  parties  blamed 
groups  of  right-wing  supporters  who  intervened  and  attacked  the  students 
when  they  were  marching  on  the  Diet.1  At  all  events  the  upshot  was  the 
worst  rioting  Tokyo  had  seen  in  years;  several  hundreds  were  seriously 
injured  and  one  girl  student  was  trampled  to  death.  On  16  June  Kishi 
finally  felt  compelled  to  ask  President  Eisenhower,  who  was  then  in 

1  The  police  reported  later  that  they  had  detained  1 74  students  on  charges  of  trespassing  on 
Diet  premises  and  of  obstructing  the  police;  and  27  ultra-nationalists  who  were  charged  with 
acts  of  violence. 
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Manila,  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Japan.  The  statement  was  welcomed  with 
jubilation  by  demonstrators  who  snake-danced  through  the  streets  of 
Tokyo;  but  the  country  as  a  whole  remained  apathetic,  and  Kishi  made 
it  clear  there  would  be  no  more  concessions  to  public  opinion.  The 
government  rescinded  its  previous  decision  ‘in  principle’  to  have  a  seven- 
day  adjournment  of  the  Diet  and  the  prime  minister  declared  that  he 
would  not  resign  or  dissolve  the  Diet  until  the  security  treaty  had  been 
ratified. 

Subsequent  political  events  could  be  little  more  than  a  denouement. 
The  security  treaty  was  ratified  automatically  in  Japan  just  after  mid¬ 
night  on  18  June  because  the  government  had  given  up  the  attempt  to  get 
a  regular  vote  in  the  House  of  Councillors;  and  it  passed  the  American 
Senate  on  22  June.  On  23  June  the  American  ambassador  in  Tokyo, 
who  had  been  authorized  to  fill  in  the  appropriate  dates  on  the 
instruments  of  ratification,  which  had  already  been  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  before  he  left  the  States,  and  had  then  been  flown  to  Japan, 
went  to  the  foreign  minister’s  private  house  in  a  residential  district  of 
Tokyo  where,  under  the  protection  of  six  hundred  riot  police,  the  forma¬ 
lities  were  completed.  When  Kishi  announced  the  entering  into  force  of 
the  agreements,  he  also  spoke  of  his  own  intention  to  resign.  Throughout 
the  final  stages  of  the  ratification  proceedings,  opponents  of  the  treaties 
had  never  failed  to  make  their  views  known.  Moreover,  the  entering  into 
force  of  the  agreements  encouraged  the  Socialists  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  wider  issue  of  ridding  the  country  of  American  bases.  Thus, 
although  the  crowd  of  250,000  to  300,000  demonstrators  had  dwindled  to 
40,000  by  the  time  ratification  actually  became  effective  in  the  early  hours 
of  19  June,  already  the  following  morning  undaunted  columns  of  left-wing 
sympathizers  were  filing  past  the  Diet  presenting  petitions  against  it. 

After  two  weeks  of  intensive  lobbying  the  Liberal  Democratic  party  held 
a  convention  to  choose  a  successor  to  Mr.  Kishi  as  president  of  the  party 
and,  implicitly,  as  the  next  prime  minister.  Following  twenty-four  hours 
of  confusion  and  of  even  more  intense  manoeuvring,  Mr.  Ikeda  was  finally 
elected  on  14  July.  Although,  like  Kishi,  he  was  a  bureaucrat  turned 
politician,  his  success  first  as  finance  minister  and  later  as  minister  of  trade 
had  gained  him  the  reputation  of  an  economic  and  financial  expert  without 
peer.  He  had  recently  launched  a  nation-wide  drive  to  double  Japan’s 
per  capita  income  of  £95  by  1970,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  backing  of  the  industrialists  and  businessmen 
and  of  reassuring  the  United  States.  Within  nine  hours  of  being  desig¬ 
nated  prime  minister  by  the  Diet  on  18  July,  Mr.  Ikeda  announced  his 
preliminary  list  of  cabinet  ministers.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  Masa 
Nakayama,  who  as  minister  of  welfare  was  the  first  Japanese  woman  to 
hold  cabinet  rank. 
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The  announcement  of  a  new  government  introduced  what  appeared, 
superficially  at  least,  to  be  a  calmer  atmosphere  into  Japanese  politics. 
Mr.  Ikeda  said  that  his  administration  would  avoid  controversial  questions 
such  as  increased  powers  for  the  police  or  revision  of  the  constitution  to 
clarify  the  legal  status  of  the  armed  forces,  and  instead  would  concentrate 
on  the  expansion  of  the  economy  and  on  an  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living.  He  also  promised  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  renewing  trading 
relations  with  China  and  said  that  he  would  arrange  for  the  early  holding 
of  general  elections.  The  more  moderate  and  conciliatory  expression  of 
what  was,  in  fact,  very  much  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor’s  appears  to 
have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  country;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Socialist  party  countered  his  tactics  by  modifying  its  own  aims. 
Early  in  October  the  opposition  party  approved  a  new  statement  on  foreign 
policy  which,  while  still  laying  considerable  emphasis  on  the  desirability 
of  neutralism,  showed  several  other  important  changes.  Among  these  two 
stood  out :  first,  the  new  statement  of  policy  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  proposed 
sending  a  goodwill  mission  to  North  America;  secondly,  it  insisted  on  the 
return  of  the  Japanese  islands  currently  held  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
short,  the  party  was  attempting  to  project  itself  as  a  responsible  alternative 
to  the  existing  government. 

With  the  House  of  Representatives  dissolved  on  24  October  and  elections 
arranged  for  20  November,  Japan  might  well  have  given  the  impression 
that  it  was  returning  to  its  former  condition  of  political  orderliness.  But 
even  without  the  dramatic  incidents  of  political  violence  which  marked 
the  latter  part  of  i960,1  this  was  probably  an  over-simplification  of  the 
situation.  In  spite  of  the  passage  of  time,  the  widespread  disturbances  in 
the  summer  of  i960  had  left  a  permanent  mark  on  Japanese  political  life. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  signified  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  country’s  relations 
with  the  United  States  more  dramatically  than  the  signature  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  1951  and  more  decisively  than  the  popular  demonstrations  of  1957; 
it  was  clear  that  the  crowds  demonstrating  night  after  night  in  the  streets 
of  Tokyo  had  brought  to  an  end  the  era  in  which  Japan  had  been  rebuilt 
under  the  friendly  and  protective  wing  of  the  United  States.2  No  less 
important  was  the  effect  of  the  demonstrations  on  internal  politics.  For 
years  the  Socialist  party,  which  appeared  to  have  been  condemned 

1  There  appears  to  have  been  a  resurgence  of  activity  by  small  ultra-reactionary  right-wing 
groups  which — apart  from  the  part  they  played  in  creating  disorder  in  the  May  and  June  demon¬ 
strations — perpetrated  a  number  of  political  stabbings,  one  of  which  was  fatal.  Attacks  were  made 
on  Kishi,  when  still  prime  minister,  on  14  July;  on  Kawakami,  a  prominent  Socialist  member  of 
the  Diet;  and  on  13  October  Mr.  Asanuma,  president  of  the  Socialist  party,  was  stabbed  to  death 
in  the  course  of  a  televised  political  rally  in  Tokyo.  In  all  cases  members  of  the  extreme  right- 
wing  Great  Japan  Patriotic  Society  were  involved. 

2  See  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  ‘The  broken  dialogue  with  Japan’,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  i960. 
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permanently  to  a  one-third  minority  position,  had  been  accused  of  being  too 
concerned  with  theory  and  of  paying  insufficient  attention  to  popularizing 
its  views.  The  events  of  May  and  June  marked  a  distinct  change.  It  may 
well  be  open  to  debate  whether  the  methods  chosen  were  a  credit  to  a 
democratic  party,  but  the  fact  remained  that  it  had  expressed  its  policy 
in  practical  terms,  insisted  that  its  opinions  should  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  and  had  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  Liberal  Democratic 
government  than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time  what  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  the  greatest  weakness  of  democracy  in  Japan — the  apathy  and 
political  inexperience  of  the  people — appeared  to  have  been  swept  away 
once  and  for  all  in  the  massive  response  of  the  city  crowds.  Thus  whatever 
success  the  Liberal  Democratics  might  have  in  the  immediate  future  in 
manipulating  the  voting  power  of  the  less  politically  alert  strata  of  society,1 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  rising  generation — which  had  grown  to 
maturity  under  the  reformed  educational  system  of  the  post-war  period — 
would  prove  more  outspoken  and  more  individualistic  than  its  predeces¬ 
sors;  and  in  the  long  run  it  was  on  the  basis  of  their  opinions  that  Japanese 
policy  in  the  new  era  would  be  based. 

The  Philippines ,  Taiwan,  and  Korea 

In  the  smaller  countries  in  east  Asia  there  appeared  at  first  to  be  few 
significant  changes  in  the  pattern  of  events.  In  the  Philippines  the  some¬ 
what  rigorous  form  of  democracy  which  had  characterized  politics  in  the 
islands  since  the  death  of  Magsaysay  continued  to  provide  the  country  with 
active  if  uninspired  government.  In  the  elections  of  November  1959,  in 
spite  of  the  usual  reports  of  widespread  corruption,  there  was  less  disorder 
than  was  customary  and  only  about  forty  people  lost  their  lives.  In  the 
economic  field  the  long-standing  debate  concerning  the  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  corporations,  in  what  most  Filipinos  were  anxious  to  insist  was  a  free- 
enterprise  economy,  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  both  politicians 
and  businessmen.  In  the  1959  elections  the  Nationalist  party  had  speci¬ 
fically  condemned  the  idea  of  completely  free  enterprise  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  benefit  alien  entrepreneurs ;  but  its  attitude  towards  govern¬ 
ment  corporations  was  more  equivocal  and  in  January  i960  President 
Garcia  announced  the  sale  of  some  corporations  on  the  grounds  that  they 
had  outlived  their  usefulness.  There  did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any 
immediate  desire  for  the  government  to  withdraw  from  business  activities 
altogether,  partly  because  of  the  fear  of  alien  exploitation  in  the  form  either 
of  United  States’  capital  or  of  Chinese  middlemen,  and  partly  because 
there  still  appeared  to  be  scope  for  government  action  in  this  field,  in 

1  It  caused  no  surprise  that  the  results  of  the  November  elections  gave  the  Liberal  Democrats 
296  seats  (283),  the  Socialists  145  (122),  and  the  Communists  3  (1),  the  changes  being  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Nishio’s  Democratic  Socialist  party  17  (40). 
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particular  in  starting  new  industries  in  the  country.  In  April  i960  the 
Filipino  peso  was  devalued  from  2-0  to  3-20  to  the  United  States  dollar, 
and  subsequently  a  new  free  rate  of  3-0  to  the  dollar  was  introduced  and 
a  further  attempt  was  made  to  help  business  and  industry  by  relaxing 
foreign  exchange  and  credit  controls;  but  proposals  that  there  should  be 
some  modification  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  China  received  no 
encouragement  from  the  government,  although  trade  with  the  mainland 
undoubtedly  continued  through  Hong  Kong. 

In  its  foreign  policy  Manila  continued  to  adhere  rigidly  to  a  pro- 
American  and  anti-communist  line.  Indeed,  even  the  attempts  of  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman  to  foster  the  common  heritage  of  the  Malay  people  and  to 
encourage  mutual  self-help1  were  misunderstood  by  Filipino  spokesmen, 
who  at  first  appeared  to  envisage  relations  with  Kuala  Lumpur  in  terms 
of  an  anti-communist  military  alliance,  and  subsequently  even  after  the 
Malay  prime  minister  thought  he  had  made  his  purpose  clear,  spoke  of 
extending  the  agreement  to  include  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  south  Korea. 
But  for  the  country  at  large  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
new  China  was  of  more  immediate  relevance  than  the  reaffirmation  of 
cultural  affinity  with  the  peoples  in  south  east  Asia.  When,  in  the  course 
of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1958,  President  Garcia 
had  said  that  Manila  would  not  recognize  the  government  in  Peking  even 
if  Washington  did,  he  was  criticized  in  the  Philippines  for  taking  an  un¬ 
realistic  line  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  his  hosts.  But  in  fact  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  continued  to  have  an  anti-Chinese  bias,  quite  apart  from 
any  question  of  political  sympathies.  The  small  group  of  Chinese  in  the 
Philippines,  probably  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  population,  continued  to 
be  the  target  of  local  and  official  outbursts  of  xenophobia.  This  was  partly 
on  account  of  the  disproportionate  place  they  held  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  country,  and  partly — at  least  in  theory — on  the  ground  that  they 
provided  cover  for  the  subversive  activities  of  their  compatriots.  In  fact  it 
was  clear  that,  as  with  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  legislation  on  Chinese 
businessmen,  the  threat  of  anti-communist  raids  made  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  extremely  vulnerable  to  extortion,  and  even  investigations  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  official  committee  on  anti-Filipino  activities 
were  found  to  be  not  unprofitable.  Whether  in  the  long  run  the  result  of 
such  treatment  would  not  be  to  make  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines 
transfer  their  sympathies  more  completely  from  Taipeh  to  Peking  seems  to 
have  received  scant  attention  from  the  government.  As  it  was,  the  visit  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  June  i960  provided  Manila  with  a  further 
opportunity  to  express  its  pro-American  and  anti-Chinese  feelings,  and 
the  United  States’  president  responded  by  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  close  military  collaboration  between  the  two  governments  and  hinted 

1  See  above,  pp.  265  sqq. 
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at  the  possible  provision  of  modem  weapons  to  strengthen  the  Philippine 
forces.  Indeed,  by  the  summer  of  i960,  when  many  of  the  United  States’ 
Asian  allies  were  showing  unaccustomed  signs  of  greater  independence, 
Manila  must  have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Washington  as  a  haven  of 
normality. 

In  Taiwan,  too,  there  was  little  evidence  of  change.  The  flare-up  of 
military  activities  off  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  autumn  of  1958  did  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  radical  alteration  in  the  situation  or  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  powers  most  directly  concerned.1  Reports  continued  to 
come  from  Taiwan  of  the  build-up  of  military  strength  on  the  mainland, 
and  there  were  sporadic  exchanges  of  mortar-fire  between  opposing 
batteries.  But  in  spite  of  earlier  indications  that  United  States’  backing 
for  Taipeh  might  fall  short  of  continuing  its  support  of  the  Nationalists’ 
hold  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  no  attempt  was  made  to  liquidate  these 
liabilities  and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  Eisenhower  in  Taiwan  in  June 
1 960  was  marked  by  especially  heavy  bombardments  of  the  islands  from 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Nor  was  there  any  real  change  in  the  internal 
political  arrangements  of  the  country.  There  was  still  no  attempt  to  hold 
general  elections,  and  in  March  i960  the  relevant  article  of  the  constitution 
was  suspended  so  that  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  be  elected  to  a 
third  term  as  president.  In  these  circumstances  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  any  modification  in  Taiwan’s  policy. 

In  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  dramatic  if  not  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  situation  as  a  result  of  the  overthrow  of  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  in  April  i960.  He  had  held  the  office  since  1948  and  latterly 
the  increased  authoritarianism  of  his  rule  had  given  rise  to  widespread 
discontent.  In  November  1958  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  communist 
conspiracy  had  resulted  in  the  introduction  into  the  assembly  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  security  law  which  conferred  very  wide  powers  on  the  police 
in  the  investigation  of  treasonable  or  subversive  activities,  including  any 
defamation  of  the  president.  The  opposition  party,  the  Democrats,  did  all 
that  they  could  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  they  were  ejected 
from  the  assembly  by  force  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  their  absence.  The 
United  States  expressed  some  concern  at  the  course  of  events,  but  Rhee 
was  uncompromising,  and  although  he  had  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday  in  March  1959  he  announced  that  he  would  seek  a  further 
presidential  term  when  the  current  one  ended  in  May  i960.  Early  in  i960 
it  was  announced  that  the  presidential  elections  would  take  place  in  March, 
and  since  the  opposition  candidate,  who  had  gone  to  the  United  States  for 
medical  treatment,  died  before  they  took  place,  Rhee  was  re-elected  without 
opposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  for  the  vice-presidency  took  place  amid 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  566  sqq. 
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exceptional  corruption  and  intimidation  and  the  result  was  greeted  by 
demonstrations  in  the  course  of  which  the  police  fired  into  the  crowds. 
The  resulting  disorders  culminated  in  riots  in  Seoul,  and  when  the  army, 
brought  in  to  the  capital  to  prevent  further  violence,  showed  that  it  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  opposition,  and  it  was  announced  that  police  action 
had  resulted  in  between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  dead,  the 
political  structure  began  to  crumble.  The  United  States  had  already 
expressed  concern  at  the  way  in  which  the  presidential  elections  on  15 
March  had  been  organized,  and  on  19  April  the  American  embassy,  in 
an  unprecedented  statement,  urged  the  settlement  of  ‘justifiable  grievances’ 
and  called  for  the  restoration  of  law  and  order.  Subsequently  Mr.  Herter 
expressed  American  concern  at  the  course  of  events  and  called  for  the 
restitution  of  democratic  rights  and  an  end  to  ‘unfair  discrimination 
against  political  opponents’;1  while  The  Times  wrote  of  the  revolt  against 
the  dictator  as  the  ‘only  way  left  to  them’  and  stated  that  the  demonstra¬ 
tors,  although  mostly  students,  were  ‘not  to  be  dismissed  as  irresponsible 
and  unrepresentative’.2  The  main  political  changes  occurred  within  a 
week.  First  the  cabinet  and  the  central  committee  of  Dr.  Rhee’s  Liberal 
party  resigned  as  a  gesture  of  atonement  for  the  riots  and  bloodshed. 
This  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Chiang  Myun,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  whose  term  as  vice-president  was  not  due  to  end  until 
August.  There  was  some  reduction  in  tension,  but  with  all  responsibility 
resting  with  Syngman  Rhee,  and  the  United  States  urging  early  and  far- 
reaching  concessions,  it  was  clear  that  the  situation  had  not  yet  stabilized. 
On  26  April  Rhee  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  resign  ‘if  it  is  the  people’s 
will’,  and  the  joyful  demonstrations  which  greeted  the  announcement 
were  proof  enough  of  popular  feelings  on  the  matter.  With  conditions 
in  the  capital  still  disturbed — there  had  been  further  rioting  on  25  and  26 
April — and  the  Liberal  party  deserting  him,  Rhee  resigned  on  27  April 
and  on  29  May  was  allowed  to  escape  to  Hawaii. 

Meanwhile,  a  temporary  government  had  been  formed  under  the  former 
foreign  minister.  The  restrictions  on  personal  liberty  which  had  been  im¬ 
posed  during  the  spring,  and  on  earlier  occasions,  were  modified;  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution;  and  on  15  June  the 
National  Assembly  approved  the  new  provisions.  These  affected  more 
than  half  of  the  103  articles  and  completely  changed  the  character  of  the 
constitution.  The  president  was  to  be  elected  by  both  parts  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  and  was  to  become  a  titular  and  ceremonial  head  of  state  with 
the  exercise  of  his  powers  limited  by  a  cabinet.  This  was  to  be  the  real 
seat  of  executive  authority  and  it  was  to  be  collectively  responsible  to  the 
legislature.  Among  the  other  important  innovations  were  the  establishment 

1  U.S.  Documents,  i960,  p.  432. 

2  Times,  24  April  i960. 
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of  a  constitutional  court  and  the  setting-up  of  a  committee  representing 
all  political  parties  to  control  the  police.  Finally,  mayors  and  other  local 
officials  were  again  to  be  elected — since  1 958  they  had  been  appointed. 

The  elections  on  29  July  resulted  in  the  expected  majority  for  the 
Democratic  party,  the  greatest  surprise  being  the  strength  of  conservative 
opinion  and  the  poor  showing  of  the  new  Progressive  and  Socialist  parties 
— a  fact  which  was  generally  attributed  to  their  lack  of  funds  and  the 
newness  of  their  candidates.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  the  traditional 
violence — the  burning  of  ballot  boxes  and  clashes  with  the  police — but  all 
parties  appeared  satisfied  that  the  elections  were  the  fairest  the  country 
had  yet  had.  Unlike  the  situation  in  Japan,  it  was  clear  that  the  political 
changes  were  in  accordance  with  United  States’  wishes  and  throughout 
the  crisis  the  American  ambassador  in  Seoul  had  acted  very  much  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  opposition.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  continuation  of 
sporadic  demonstrations,  particularly  in  the  south-west  of  the  country, 
it  was  considered  safe  for  President  Eisenhower  to  visit  Seoul  in  the  course 
of  his  Asian  tour.  He  arrived  in  the  capital  on  19  June  and  in  an  address  to 
the  assembly  on  the  following  day  he  pledged  United  States’  support  for 
south  Korea  and,  by  implication,  expressed  approval  of  the  political 
changes. 

Two  of  the  more  significant  results  of  the  revolution  were  the  fact  that 
the  Korean  army  had  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  political  changes  and 
that,  at  least  in  theory,  the  new  government,  freed  from  Rhee’s  notorious 
prejudices,  had  unaccustomed  liberty  in  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The 
south  Korean  army  numbered  650,000  men  and  as  one  of  the  largest 
armies  in  Asia  its  upkeep  was  a  considerable  burden  for  the  country’s 
economy.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  idle 
meant  that  discipline  had  deteriorated  and  there  was  widespread  corrup¬ 
tion.  Already  in  1959  there  had  been  reports  of  unrest  and  of  purges  in 
the  officer  corps  which  had  resulted  in  thousands  of  dismissals,  in  particular 
for  the  sale  of  military  equipment  and  stores  on  the  black  market.  When, 
in  the  spring  of  i960,  the  methods  of  the  police  had  made  them  a  political 
liability,  and  the  army  had  been  brought  in  to  restore  order,  it  had  im¬ 
mediately  seen  the  value  of  co-operating  with  the  student  organizations, 
and  thus  order  had  been  restored.  But  the  political  reliability  of  the  force 
had  been  questioned,  and  following  the  revolution  a  number  of  senior 
members  were  retired.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  agreed  tenta¬ 
tively  to  a  reduction  of  50,000  in  the  size  of  the  army.  On  the  second  issue, 
namely  that  of  foreign  policy,  the  position  was  more  complicated.  Syng- 
man  Rhee  had  long  dominated  the  foreign  policy  of  south  Korea  and  his 
intense  hatred  of  all  things  Japanese  had  meant  that  the  two  countries 
were  in  almost  continuous  disharmony.1  Following  the  revolution  both 

1  See  above,  p.  304. 
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appeared  ready  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  relations.  But  when  Mr. 
Kosaka,  the  Japanese  foreign  minister,  visited  Seoul  in  September,  he 
had  a  cool  reception,  and,  although  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 
further  talks  between  the  two  governments  later  in  the  year,  the  existence 
of  the  repatriation  agreement  between  Japan  and  north  Korea1  still 
inhibited  the  establishment  of  a  real  rapport. 

In  north  Korea  it  would  seem,  from  the  information  available,  that 
economic  and  political  trends  were  not  dissimilar  from,  although  less 
spectacular  than,  those  in  China.2  Collective  farms,  characterized  by 
various  degrees  of  socialism,  had  been  set  up  throughout  the  country, 
but  although  the  extent  of  corporate  ownership  had  increased  and  many 
co-operatives  were  soon  amalgamated  and  various  social  services  provided, 
the  commune  system  as  such  was  not  introduced.  The  programme  of 
Chinese  industrial  expansion  had  also  affected  north  Korea  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  hasten  the  pace  of  economic  development.  Mean¬ 
while  the  production  of  handicrafts  by  peasant  households  continued  to 
be  encouraged,  and  craftsmen’s  co-operatives  were  replacing  small 
traders.  In  February  1959  currency  changes  provided  for  a  reform  of  the 
monetary  system;  and  it  was  subsequently  announced  that  the  first  five- 
year  plan  would  be  completed  by  August  i960.  In  spite  of  its  close  ties 
with  China,  however,  north  Korea  was  still  receiving  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  24  December  i960  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Moscow 
providing  for  Soviet  technical  assistance. 

North  Korea  had  continued  to  press  for  the  reunification  of  the  country 
and,  with  the  fall  of  Syngman  Rhee,  many  south  Koreans  were  eager  to 
give  renewed  attention  to  the  issue.  On  15  August  the  prime  minister  of 
north  Korea,  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung,  proposed  immediate  all-Korean 
elections  without  outside  intervention,  or  alternatively,  a  federation  of 
north  and  south  Korea.  But  on  27  August  Dr.  Chang,  the  new  prime 
minister  of  south  Korea,  said  that  his  government  would  only  agree  to 
elections  under  United  Nations’  auspices;  and  three  months  later  Seoul 
reported  that  it  had  rejected  a  formal  proposal  for  a  confederation  of  the 
two  governments  which  had  been  contained  in  a  Pyongyang  memorandum 
of  1 1  November. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific 

For  the  majority  of  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  problem  of 
reconciling  a  European  inheritance  with  a  Pacific  location  had  never  been 
an  easy  one  to  solve.  Moreover,  each  year  that  brought  further  European 
withdrawal  from  the  area  made  the  question  of  a  decision  as  to  where 
their  loyalties  lay  both  more  immediate  and  more  complicated.  Nor  was 

1  See  above,  pp.  304-5. 

2  Gf.  Philip  Rudolph,  ‘North  Korea  and  the  path  to  Socialism’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxxii,  no.  2. 
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it  merely  a  question  of  political  sympathies.  The  economies  of  both 
countries  were  largely  dependent  on  the  current  world  prices  of  a  single 
agricultural  commodity,  which  they  disposed  of  mainly  on  the  European 
market,  and  as  a  result  of  this  both  had  maintained  a  standard  of  living 
far  higher  than  that  in  neighbouring  Asian  countries.  By  the  late  ’fifties 
the  economic  and  political  aspects  of  the  question  for  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  becoming  more  than  usually  acute. 

In  the  first  place,  the  slump  in  wool  and  butter  prices  in  1957-8  had 
brought  home  to  many  people  the  need  for  greater  diversification  of  the 
economy;  and  although  in  1959  wool  averaged  58 d.  to  60 d.  per  pound  and 
butter  reached  41OJ.  per  hundredweight,  the  price  of  the  former  dropped 
steadily  throughout  i960  to  about  48*/.  per  pound  and  the  continuing 
depression  in  mutton  prices  meant  that  there  was  little  improvement  in 
New  Zealand’s  overseas  balances.  In  these  circumstances,  both  countries 
took  a  new  look  at  their  existing  trade  policies.  Both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  together  with  Canada,  had  continued  to  apply  a  ‘China  differen¬ 
tial’  to  trade  with  Peking,  thus  enforcing  stricter  regulations  on  the  export 
of  strategic  goods  to  China  than  to  other  communist  countries;  but  as  time 
passed,  the  value  of  maintaining  this  half-way  position  began  to  be  more 
widely  questioned.  When  in  September  1958  the  United  States  cut  its 
imports  of  lead  and  zinc,1  a  decision  which  entailed  a  serious  loss  to 
Australian  dollar  earnings,  the  Chinese  commercial  counsellor  in  London 
made  it  known  that  there  was  a  ‘strong,  if  temporary’  market  in  his  country 
for  such  products.  The  announcement  found  a  ready  response.  In  fact, 
the  trend  in  exports  to  China  had  been  upward  since  the  early  ’fifties, 
but  it  was  now  accelerated,  and  in  1960-1  the  value  of  Australian  exports 
was  more  than  four  times  as  high  as  in  the  financial  year  195 7-8. 2  The 
devastation  caused  by  the  exceptional  weather  conditions  in  China  in 
1 959-60  had  given  rise  to  a  welcome  increase  in  the  demand  for  Australian 
wheat,  and  the  uncertainty  engendered  by  the  prospects  of  higher  tariffs 
in  Europe,  if  the  Common  Market  project  was  carried  through,  gave  rise 
to  optimistic  speculation — on  lines  already  familiar  in  the  nineteenth 
century — to  the  effect  that  ‘if  the  Chinese  each  bought  two  pairs  of  woollen 
socks,  that  would  take  the  whole  of  Australia’s  wool’.3 

On  the  other  hand,  both  countries  had  a  continuing  need  for  more  capital 
and  more  skilled  labour.  Australia  managed  to  maintain  the  inflow  of 
capital  at  a  rate  exceeding  £Aioo  million  a  year  and  the  jointly  owned 
Australian  and  United  States  motor  works  enjoyed  boom  conditions.  In 
i960  plans  were  announced  for  joint  Australian— American  exploitation  of 
aluminium  ore,  and  in  New  Zealand  similarly,  foreign  firms  were  called 

1  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  464. 

2  Cf.  Henry  S.  Albinski,  ‘Australia  faces  China’,  Asian  Survey,  vol.  ii,  no.  2. 

3  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  8  April  1961  (cited  by  Albinski). 
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in  to  help  finance  and  run  new  industrial  projects.  These  included  an 
aluminium  factory  in  the  South  Island  and  an  oil  refinery  in  the  North; 
and  other  plans  to  encourage  diversification  included  the  provision  of  state 
factories  to  be  rented  by  private  enterprise.  Although  both  countries  had 
a  certain  amount  of  unemployment,  they  were  haunted  by  the  prospect 
of  immigration  by  people  who  were  prepared  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  To  stimulate  immigration  from  Europe,  Australian  migration 
officials  toured  the  countries  mainly  concerned  in  June  1959,  and  for  the 
first  time  provision  was  made  for  assisted  migration  from  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Scandinavia;  more  immigration  offices  were  opened 
in  Great  Britain;  and  provision  was  made  for  assisted  air  passages.  As  a 
result  the  number  of  arrivals  in  1959  showed  an  increase  over  that  in 
1958,  but  the  politically  explosive  question  of  Asian  immigration  had 
still  not  been  faced. 

Nevertheless  the  issue  of  racial  discrimination  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  avoid.  The  indigenous 
minority  in  Australia  was  more  reduced  and  more  remote  than  that  in 
New  Zealand,  but  Australian  participation  in  the  Colombo  plan  educa¬ 
tional  schemes  had  resulted  in  more  Asians  than  would  otherwise  have 
done  so  visiting  and  residing  in  Australia.  A  certain  number  of  these  had 
been  given  permission  to  remain  for  special  reasons,  and  although  the 
vast  majority  of  Australians  were  still  opposed  to  any  policy  of  general  or 
even  of  limited  admission  of  Asian  immigrants,  there  were  signs  that  some 
people  who  had  been  overseas  were  alive  to  the  problem.  In  New  Zealand 
there  had  always,  at  least  officially,  been  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
Maoris,  and  complaints  about  its  infringement  had  been  dismissed  as 
isolated  incidents  and  the  assertion  made  that  there  was  no  second-class 
citizenship.  But  with  the  intensification  of  the  apartheid  policy  in  South 
Africa,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Maoris  should  be  included  in  the 
New  Zealand  Rugby  teams  visiting  South  Africa  became  a  national  issue; 
and  when  it  was  made  known  that  a  leading  Maori  had  been  turned  away 
from  a  hotel  near  Auckland,  where  10  per  cent  of  the  town’s  population 
were  Maoris,  the  traditional  view  of  New  Zealand’s  good  race  relations  was 
seen  to  have  worn  pretty  thin.  The  question  had  an  added  relevance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  responsibility  which  both  countries  had  for  trust  territories. 

Australia  had  responsibility  for  the  eastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  and 
until  recently  had  adopted  a  somewhat  conservative  stand  on  the  future 
of  the  territory.  When,  in  February  1959,  the  Indonesian  foreign  minister 
visited  Canberra  for  talks  about  Australia’s  policy  ofsupporting  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  their  refusal  to  hand  over  West  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia,1  the 
discussions  failed  to  produce  any  modification  in  the  attitude  of  either 
party,  but  public  discussion  of  the  issue  revealed  the  extent  of  Australian 

1  See  above,  pp.  272-3. 
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opposition  to  any  change  in  the  status  quo.  In  December  Mr.  Menzies 
visited  Jakarta,  but  his  discussions  with  President  Sukarno  added  nothing 
to  what  was  already  known  of  the  policies  of  the  two  governments. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  government  was  giving  increased  attention 
to  its  policies  in  eastern  New  Guinea.  Attempts  were  made  to  extend 
education  and  to  promote  political  activity  in  the  local  councils  and,  in 
spite  of  protests  from  Australian  settlers,  the  system  of  taxation  and  land- 
holding  was  modified  to  favour  the  indigenous  peoples.  In  1 960  further  steps 
were  taken  to  stimulate  interest  in  political  activities  and  it  was  announced 
that  general  elections  would  be  held  in  1961.  Following  his  meeting  with 
other  Commonwealth  ministers  in  London  in  May,  Mr.  Menzies  announced 
that — contrary  to  his  previous  opinion — he  now  considered  it  better  to  be 
a  ‘little  premature’  in  granting  self-government  to  areas  such  as  New 
Guinea,  rather  than  to  risk  the  bitterness  caused  by  undue  delay;1  and 
whereas  previously  the  government  had  been  unwilling  to  set  any  specific 
limit  on  the  duration  of  Australian  administration,  some  ministers  now 
spoke  in  terms  of  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

At  a  time  when  the  process  of  decolonization  was  making  rapid  headway 
in  Africa,  there  was  nevertheless  an  air  of  unreality  about  such  prognostica¬ 
tions,  and  this  was  reinforced  when  in  i960  the  Netherlands  announced  its 
intention  of  introducing  partial  self-government  into  West  New  Guinea. 
However,  that  country’s  heavy  dependence  on  Dutch  financial  assistance 
— for  uncertainty  about  the  territory’s  political  future  had  discouraged 
private  and  foreign  investment— caused  The  Hague  to  decide  to  maintain 
its  overall  control  of  economic  matters.  There  was  little  change  in  Dutch 
views  about  the  political  future  of  the  country,  although  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  an  interim  period  of  United  Nations’  trusteeship  before 
independence  was  being  more  widely  canvassed.  Indonesia,  however, 
had  always  rejected  any  such  suggestions  and  in  August  i960  it  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Netherlands  because  of ‘the  persistent  refusal 
by  the  Dutch  to  restore  West  New  Guinea  to  Indonesian  sovereignty’.2 

New  Zealand’s  responsibility  for  western  Samoa  was  rapidly  coming  to 
an  end.  In  1959  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  cabinet 
government — a  year  ahead  of  schedule — and  a  United  Nations’  visiting 
mission  recommended  that,  if  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  the  territory  should  have  independence  by  the  end  of  1961. 
Meanwhile  additional  steps  were  taken  to  improve  education  in  Samoa, 
and  New  Zealand  made  further  financial  assistance  available.  As  in  the 
case  of  Australia,  it  appeared  as  if  official  thinking  about  the  future 
relationship  between  New  Zealand  and  its  trust  territory  underwent 
something  of  a  change  towards  the  end  of  i960,  perhaps  under  the  impact 
of  African  events.  Whereas  previously  Wellington  had  envisaged  future 

1  Times,  21  June  i960.  2  Ibid.,  7  September  i960.  See  also  above,  p.  273. 
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relations  as  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  existing  between  New  Zealand 
and  Tonga,  with  the  former  responsible  for  Tonga’s  defence  and  foreign 
relations,  it  was  now  decided  that  Samoa  should  be  established  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  separate  and  independent  state,  although  New  Zealand  was 
prepared  to  continue  to  give  it  administrative  and  technical  assistance 
without  this  entailing  any  obligations  for  Samoa. 

The  United  States  also  had  certain  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  the  Ryuku  islands  where — although  Japan 
retained  residual  sovereignty — Washington  had  taken  over  responsibility 
for  the  administration  at  the  end  of  the  second  world  war.  Okinawa  and 
the  Bonin  group  were  among  the  larger  of  the  islands,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  had  already  achieved  some  success  in  making  their  views 
heard  in  Washington.1  In  1959  and  i960  United  States’  policies  were 
again  subjected  to  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  little  could  be  done  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  continuing  American  occupation  of  the  islands  was 
based  on  an  assessment  of  their  value  in  the  event  of  a  strike  against 
Shanghai.  Moreover,  the  news  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  first 
overseas  firing  of  the  Nike-Hercules  missile  should  take  place  from  a 
military  base  in  Okinawa  on  3 1  October  aroused  little  enthusiasm  among 
the  inhabitants.  When  a  number  of  islands  petitioned  against  this  decision, 
the  American  ‘high  commissioner’,  Lieutenant-General  Donald  P.  Booth, 
assured  them  that  they  were  being  duped  by  communist  sympathizers 
who  wanted  to  weaken  the  defences  of  Okinawa,  thereby  making  it  more 
vulnerable  to  successful  attack  ‘if  an  attempt  at  aggression  were  made’.2 
But  there  could  have  been  few  who  failed  to  appreciate  that  American 
concern  was  motivated  by  something  more  substantial  than  preoccupation 
with  this  very  small  part  of  the  free  world — even  if  an  effort  was  now  being 
made  to  make  the  islands  into  something  more  than  a  military  base. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  when,  in  1959,  post-war  espionage 
regulations  were  modified  to  form  a  new  penal  code;  but  even  this  imposed 
the  death  penalty  for  a  wide  range  of  offences  including  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  the  instigation  of  such  activities,3  and  it  produced  a  flood  of 
protests  both  from  Okinawa  and  from  Japan.  Enforcement  of  the  code 
was  twice  delayed  and  then  postponed  indefinitely,  but  the  opposition 
it  had  aroused  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  an  American  human 
rights  expert.  After  a  stay  in  the  islands,  he  described  both  the  existing 
and  the  proposed  penal  codes  as  violating  basic  freedoms;  and  he  advised 
the  administration  to  reduce  travel  restrictions  between  Okinawa  and 
Japan,  and  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  views  of  the  islanders  in  the 

1  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  197;  ibid.,  1956-8,  p.  342. 

2  Japan  Times,  19  November  1959. 

3  However,  it  was  laid  down  that  rallies  or  demonstrations  against  nuclear  bases  or  for  the 
restoration  of  Japan’s  administrative  rights  would  not  be  indictable  under  the  new  code  if  they 
were  reported  to  the  authorities  in  advance. 
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appointment  of  the  chief  executive.1  Subsequently  an  American  trade 
unionist  visited  the  islands  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  trade- union  move¬ 
ment  which  would  both  encourage  political  development  and  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  overcoming  existing  tensions  between  the  islanders  and  the 
United  States’  administration;  and  in  January  i960  the  post  of  political 
adviser  to  the  military  authorities  was  established  with  the  aim  of  pro¬ 
ducing  better  working  relations  in  the  islands  between  the  United  States’ 
defence  and  state  departments.  Later  that  month  bills  were  introduced 
into  Congress  making  provision  for  United  States’  economic  assistance  to 
the  islands,  and  for  an  immigration  quota  of  Ryukyuans  into  the  United 
States,  but  the  effect  of  these  measures  was  marred  when  President 
Eisenhower,  in  presenting  the  budget  figures  to  Congress,  explained  that 
he  expected  United  States’  rule  to  continue  ‘for  an  indefinite  period’. 

As  it  was,  incidents  and  protests  continued.  In  March  i960  a  United 
States’  air  force  plane  strafed  two  islanders  scavenging  for  scrap  metal  in  a 
military  area,  and  demonstrations  against  missile  tests  and  in  favour  of 
returning  the  islands  to  Japan  or  of  moderating  military  rule  continued  to 
take  place.  But  any  likelihood  of  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  islands 
became  more  remote  as  a  result  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  Japan  in 
the  summer  of  i960;2  indeed,  congressmen  now  spoke  of  relying  on  the 
Ryuku  islands  in  the  event  of  it  being  impossible  to  retain  bases  in  Japan. 
Nevertheless  it  was  widely  appreciated  that  the  islands  would  always 
present  something  of  a  problem.  It  was  not  only  that  their  resources  were 
insufficient  to  support  the  standard  of  living  which  was  now  generally 
expected;  in  addition,  in  practical  administrative  matters — for  example, 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  annual  or  lump-sum  rentals  for  the  land 
it  leased  in  the  islands — it  was  too  often  the  case  that  no  sooner  had  an 
arrangement  been  negotiated  by  one  group  of  Ryukyuans,  than  another 
group  opposed  the  decision. 

The  United  States’  administration  of  the  ninety-six  island  groups  which 
made  up  the  Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas  was  somewhat 
less  troubled.  Here  the  main  problems  confronting  the  government  were 
those  which  resulted  from  cyclones  and  famines,  and  as  such  they  were 
easier  to  solve  than  if  they  had  concerned  political  issues;  but  even  here  the 
period  was  not  uneventful.  In  i960  two  Marshall  islanders  made  the 
journey  to  the  United  States  to  protest  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  that 
too  much  land  had  been  taken  up  by  a  missile  base  on  Kwajalein  atoll. 
Previously,  there  had  been  criticism  of  the  United  States’  administration 
of  the  islands  on  the  grounds  of  the  division  of  responsibility  for  their 
welfare  between  the  departments  of  the  navy  and  of  the  interior,  and 
because  the  seat  of  administration  lay  outside  the  territory  on  the  American 
island  of  Guam.  In  May  the  Trusteeship  Council  further  recommended 
1  Japan  Times,  26  August  1959.  2  See  above,  pp.  307  sqq. 
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that  some  form  of  legislative  body  should  be  established  within  the  next 
five  years.  Thus  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  these  remote 
islands  the  United  States’  position  would  not  remain  immune  from 
political  agitation  much  longer. 

In  spite  of  certain  modifications  in  both  the  internal  and  external  policies 
of  the  countries  of  Asia,  1 959  and  1 960  had  brought  no  fundamental  change 
in  the  pattern  of  power  in  the  area.  China  remained,  by  and  large,  an 
enigma:  perhaps  a  little  more  feared,  perhaps  a  little  more  courted  than 
in  the  previous  decade,  but  still  an  outsider.  The  power  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  east  and  south  east  Asia,  was  still  extremely  strong. 
In  spite  of  the  dramatic  display  of  dislike  for  its  American  connexions 
which  had  occurred  in  Japan,  the  United  States  remained — most  signi¬ 
ficantly — that  country’s  main  trading  partner.  Moreover,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  revolution  in  Korea  rested 
on  Washington,  just  as  did  the  prolongation  of  the  civil  war  in  Laos.  To  a 
certain  extent,  too,  it  appeared  as  if  American  policy  could  cope  better 
than  it  had  previously  done  with  the  challenge  mounted  in  Asia  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  New  Delhi  and  to  Jakarta  in 
February  i960  caused  none  of  the  profound  apprehension  and  resulted  in 
none  of  the  forthright  denunciations  which  his  1955  visit  had  occasioned. 
Such  forms  of  political  competition  were  now  less  fear-ridden  than  in  the 
past.  But  even  if  political  campaigning  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  regarded 
with  less  suspicion  than  formerly,  there  was  nevertheless  still  a  deep-seated, 
and  in  many  ways  illogical,  apprehension  in  Washington  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  neutralist  states.  The  forthright  assertions  of  a  nationalist 
point  of  view  from  New  Delhi,  the  agile  manoeuvrings  of  Nepal  and  Afghan¬ 
istan,  even  the  success  which  attended  Rangoon’s  somewhat  laconic 
insistence  on  its  rights,  apparently  failed  to  rid  the  state  department — or 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency — of  their  old  fears  about  the  reliability  of 
neutralist  governments.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  delicate  geographical  position 
of  a  country  such  as  Laos,  United  States’  policy  there  was  based  on  so 
ardent  an  opposition  to  communism  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  its 
result  was  to  ensure  a  broader  foundation  for  the  activities  of  the  left  wing. 
The  projection  of  international  rivalries  into  the  Laotian  crisis  had  already 
shattered  hopes  of  a  united  national  front  in  that  country  in  1957;  in 
August  i960,  it  did  so  again.  That  constant  manoeuvring  merely  sapped 
the  forces  of  moderation  and  caused  an  accretion  of  power  to  the  extreme 
right  and  to  the  extreme  left,  was  perhaps  the  most  obvious  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  the  political  events  in  Asia  in  1959  and  i960. 

Not  that  there  was  any  sign  of  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  political 
matters  among  the  people  at  large.  In  most  cases  politics  was  still  pri¬ 
marily  a  question  of  personalities,  and  among  the  millions  who  supported 
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Sukarno  or  the  tens  who  rallied  to  Abdullah  Afif  Didi,  the  majority  did  so 
on  grounds  of  personal  loyalty  rather  than  for  reasons  which  could  be 
neatly  catalogued  under  political  headings  current  in  the  west.  This  meant, 
at  the  best,  that  the  ability  of  men  like  Ayub  Khan  or  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
could  be  used  to  the  full;  at  the  worst,  that  even  when — as  in  Japan — par¬ 
liamentary  forms  were  practised,  the  head  of  the  government  was  in  greater 
jeopardy  from  splinter  groups  in  his  own  party,  who  were  often  not 
even  in  the  assembly,  than  from  the  workings  of  the  constitutional  system. 
Moreover,  the  extraordinary  variety  in  the  terms  of  political  designation — 
governments  were  democratic  but  not  anti-communist,  non-communist 
but  not  neutralist,  anti-communist  but  not  democratic — was  an  indication 
that  the  determining  factor  in  their  outlook  was  not  a  particular  political 
philosophy  but  considerations  derived  from  hard  realities,  such  as  the 
significance  for  them  of  China  and  of  Chinese  policies.  Thus  there  might 
be  opposition  to  communism  but  sympathy  towards  China;  or  fear  of  the 
Chinese  but  indifference  towards  communism.  Indeed,  the  revival  of 
such  considerations  affected  both  American-orientated  countries  such  as 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  less  committed  countries 
such  as  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Singapore.  The  result  was  that,  by  the 
end  of  i960,  India,  in  spite  of  disturbances  on  the  Sino-Indian  frontier, 
and  perhaps  Cambodia,  were  the  only  countries  whose  neutralism  was  not 
affected  either  by  fear  of  China,  or  of  the  activities  of  a  resident  Chinese 
minority.  The  widespread  decline  in  the  influence  of  ideologies  had  left 
Asia  with  a  new  realism.  ‘Scepticism,  pragmatism,  apathy  even’,  had 
muted  the  passions  ‘of  a  decade  ago’  p  and  the  decline  of  political  fervour 
had  been  coupled  with  a  revival  of  those  social  problems  which  had  been 
left  in  abeyance  during  the  nationalist  struggles :  issues  of  language,  race, 
religion,  and  regionalism.  Thus  politics  was  back  in  what  might  be  called 
its  traditional  framework  and  Asia,  faced  with  the  realities  of  its  position, 
had  to  seek  once  again  for  a  solution.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
unnatural  that,  among  the  educated  classes  and  in  the  Asian  press, 
increasing  attention  should  be  given  to  the  apparently  unanswerable  case 
for  speedier  economic  development;  and  the  publication  of  details  of  the 
after-effects  on  the  economies  of  the  primary  producing  countries  of  the 
1 957-8  recession  in  the  industrialized  countries  went  some  way  towards 
drawing  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

There  were  in  fact  two  main  problems  which  were  present  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  in  most  underdeveloped  countries.  There  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  providing  enough  food  for  a  growing  population  and 
the  supplementary  one  of  an  all-round  increase  in  production  and  an 
expansion  in  trade  in  order  to  finance  industrial  development.  It  was 
something  comparatively  new  in  Asian  history  that  governments  should 

1  Times,  14  March  i960. 
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concern  themselves  with  the  provision  of  adequate  food  for  their  com¬ 
munities — a  development  due  in  part  to  improved  communications  and  in 
part  to  the  adoption  of  western  attitudes  about  the  significance  of  the 
individual.  And  for  these  reasons  too,  it  was  an  issue  which  immediately 
generated  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  to  suggest  that  in 
1959  and  i960  there  was  a  small  increase  in  world  agricultural  yields,  it 
also  appeared  that  they  tended  to  occur  outside  the  areas  where  they  were 
required.  Thus  in  the  United  States  alone  1 1  million  tons  of  the  14  million 
extra  tons  of  wheat — not  to  mention  other  commodities — produced  in 
1 958-9  would  have  to  go  into  government  stockpiles.  In  many  of  the 
rice-producing  countries  of  south  east  Asia  (as  well  as  several  regions  in 
Latin  America),  on  the  other  hand,  production  was  falling  behind  the 
demands  of  consumption;  indeed  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  as 
a  whole,  the  yield  per  head  was  still  failing  to  reach  the  level  which  had 
existed  before  the  second  world  war.  Moreover,  since  drought  and  flood 
showed  no  respect  for  political  ideologies,  the  situation  was  often  more 
serious  than  appeared  from  the  press.  The  food  problems  which  faced  the 
government  of  China  and  their  valiant  attempts  to  cope  with  them,  even 
at  the  cost  of  buying  for  bullion  on  the  open  market,  caused  widespread 
comment.  The  total  failure  for  two  years  of  the  cereal  crops  in  Syria,  and 
the  food  riots  which  disturbed  West  Bengal  for  two  seasons — culminating 
in  violence,  police  action,  and  many  dead  and  injured — received  less 
attention.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  surpluses  itself  involved  problems 
enough.  It  was  not  only  a  question  of  not  disrupting  the  world  market  in 
a  particular  commodity;  there  was  also  the  more  complicated  issue  of 
whether,  in  fact,  food  distribution  was  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  That  it  was  a  palliative  was,  of  course,  true;  but  could  it  be 
more  than  that  when  the  peasants  in  the  receiving  country  had  so  little 
will  or  incentive  to  produce  more  food  on  their  own  account?  The  issue 
raised  the  whole  question  of  communications,  of  transport  and  marketing 
facilities,  apart  from  such  matters  as  improved  seed  and  technical  methods. 
Moreover,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  position  in  industry,  there  was  no  coun¬ 
try  either  with  a  capitalist  or  with  a  communist  economy  where  agriculture 
was  not  a  problem  and  where  those  directly  concerned  formed  neither  an 
expensive  pressure  group  nor,  alternatively,  a  dead  weight  of  inertia. 

There  were  at  least  two  ways  of  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the 
situation :  the  one  envisaged  a  limitation  of  the  birth-rate  in  those  countries 
most  immediately  involved,  the  other,  an  international  effort  with  each 
country  making  far-reaching  concessions  in  order  to  negotiate  world 
commodity  agreements.  The  question  of  attempting  to  limit  the  birth-rate 
received  considerable  attention  during  1959  an<i  i960.  It  appeared  not 
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only  to  be  a  logical  answer  to  the  problem,  but  also  as  if  it  would  merely 
be  a  matter  of  stimulating  an  inevitable  trend.  Had  not  the  industrial 
revolution  in  Europe  led  to  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
this  brought  in  its  turn  a  reduction  in  the  average  size  of  families?  But 
even  if  this  generally  accepted  premise  were  true — and  there  were  grounds 
for  questioning  it — there  was  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  similar  develop¬ 
ment  would  take  place  in  the  totally  different  Asian  context.  Europe,  for 
example,  had  many  outlets  for  its  surplus  population;  Asia  had  extremely 
few.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  problems  of  ‘education’  and  of  over¬ 
crowded  accommodation,  there  was  the  whole  question  of  how  people 
with  a  marginal  standard  of  living  could  be  provided  with  often  expensive 
contraceptives.  There  was  further,  apart  from  nationalist  considerations, 
the  underlying  feeling  that  Japan  at  least  had  been  able  to  put  its  abundant 
labour  force  to  good  use,  and  that  for  fifty  years  the  high  birth-rate  had 
proved  one  of  its  greatest  assets.  It  was  only  after  basic  industrialization 
had  been  completed  that  the  population  question  had  become  a  matter  of 
concern.1  Finally,  the  fact  remained  that  the  current  annual  rate  of 
population  increase  in  the  United  States  was  higher  than  in  India, 
Pakistan,  or  Japan,  and  about  the  same  as  in  Indonesia,  so  that  talk  of 
taking  a  government’s  population  policy  into  consideration  when  deter¬ 
mining  aid  appeared  very  much  like  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 

The  question  of  world  commodity  agreements  was  much  less  straight¬ 
forward.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  involve  some  sacrifices  and  some 
limitation  on  independent  national  decisions.  It  was  a  problem  to  be  faced 
by  all  parties  rather  than  by  ‘the  other  party’  and  as  such  was  unlikely  to 
commend  itself  to  those  countries  which  thought  they  could  ignore  such 
issues.  The  real  point  at  stake  was  how  far  they  could  in  fact  be  ignored. 
The  1957-8  recession  in  industrialized  countries  had  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  fall  in  commodity  prices  equal  to  $2,000  million  in  a  year;  or, 
in  other  words,  equal  to  about  six  times  as  much  as  the  countries  concerned 
had  been  lent  by  the  World  Bank.  In  short,  instead  of  World  Bank  loans 
providing  finance  for  long-term  development  they  were,  in  fact,  bridging 
the  gap  caused  by  instability  in  commodity  prices.  Yet  this  was  a  question 
about  which,  as  the  World  Economic  Survey  pointed  out,  if  it  came  to  be 
viewed,  ‘not  in  a  narrow  context  of  price  haggling  between  producer  and 
consumer  interest,  but  in  the  perspective  of  the  need  to  place  economic 
development  on  a  more  stable  footing’,  there  could  be  ‘little  question  but 
that  solutions  could  be  found  for  many  of  today’s  apparent  insolubles’. 
It  was  against  this  background  that  the  question  of  aid,  which  was  in¬ 
creasingly  becoming  a  dominant  consideration  in  international  politics, 
had  to  be  considered. 

1  Abortion  was  legalized  in  Japan  in  1948,  and  was  reported  to  be  currently  taking  place  at 
a  rate  of  about  1,200,000  a  year. 
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When  Eisenhower  addressed  Gettysburg  College  in  April  1959  he  spoke 
of  the  vital  part  which  American  economic  policy  could  play  both  in 
countries  such  as  Vietnam — which  was  supporting  an  army  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  capacity1 — and  such  as  Japan,  which  was  dependent  on  foreign 
trade  for  survival.  At  some  future  date,  he  said,  Japan’s  greatest  opportun¬ 
ities  for  increased  trade  would  probably  lie  in  assisting  the  developments 
of  south  east  Asia;  but  Japan  required  trade  outlets  immediately,  and 
these  could  only  be  provided  if  all  the  industrialized  nations  did  their  part 
in  liberalizing  trade.  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  all  industrialized 
countries  contributing  towards  the  economic  development  of  the  primary 
producing  countries,  Eisenhower  was  merely  reiterating  the  broad  lines 
of  state  department  policy  in  previous  years ;  but  it  was  a  policy  which  was 
now  beginning  to  receive  increasing  attention.  On  20  October  1959  the 
United  States  took  action  to  see  that  its  aid  programmes  also  helped  its  own 
industries,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  would 
‘place  primary  emphasis  on  the  financing  of  goods  and  services  of  United 
States’  origin’.  In  i960  this  defensive  provision  was  extended  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration;  but  by  the  late 
summer  it  was  clear  that  further  action  would  be  necessary  to  stem  the 
drain  on  American  currency  reserves.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  increasing 
concern  about  United  States’  balance-of-payments  problems,2  aid  policies 
were  not  greatly  affected  in  this  period  and  the  United  States  remained 
the  provider  of  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  aid,  approximately  £800 
million  per  annum. 

Great  Britain,  too,  made  considerable  contributions.  In  1959  additional 
aid  was  made  available  for  the  economic  development  of  colonial  and 
ex-colonial  territories  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  1958 
Commonwealth  Trade  and  Economic  Conference.  By  1959  public  grants 
and  loans  from  Britain  to  the  Commonwealth  were  approximately  £100  mil¬ 
lion  per  annum.  On  a  wider  front  the  British  government  claimed  that 
private  British  investment  overseas  had  averaged  £300  million  a  year  for 
the  last  seven  years,  of  which  at  least  -£ 100  million  had  been  invested  in 
underdeveloped  areas.3  More  surprising  perhaps  was  the  information  that 
in  the  twelve  years  since  the  independence  of  India,  British  investment  in 
that  country  had  more  than  doubled  and  by  the  end  of  1959  constituted 
about  81  per  cent  of  all  foreign  investment  there. 

In  France  constitutional  changes  had  led  to  changes  in  some  of  the 
institutions  which  distributed  aid  and  in  some  of  the  methods  used,  but  it 
appeared  probable  that  French  assistance  was  currently  running  at  a  rate 
of  something  just  under  £200  million  per  annum.  It  was  on  west 
Germany  that  there  was  the  greatest  pressure  from  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  to  increase  its  foreign  aid.  Bonn  had  earlier  shown 

1  See  above,  p.  284.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  126  sqq.  3  Cmnd.  974. 
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considerable  interest  in  the  oil  wells  of  the  Middle  East,1  and  the  economic 
arrangements  in  Europe,  proposed  under  the  Rome  treaties,  would 
probably  lead  to  the  use  of  German  capital  in  the  development  of  French 
Africa.  During  1954-9  west  Germany  had  made  approximately  £98  mil¬ 
lion  available  for  economic  aid,  of  which  £44  million  had  been  provided 
in  z959-  Plans  for  1960-1  envisaged  an  overall  total  of  about  £153  million, 
of  which  £86  million  was  to  be  raised  from  German  industry,  while  of  the 
remainder  only  about  £29  million  would  fall  on  the  budget.  Nevertheless, 
in  1 960,  west  German  interest  in  India  and  in  Asia  generally  was  stimulated 
for  political  as  well  as  economic  reasons.  It  was  part  of  the  east  German 
government’s  policy  to  seek  recognition  and  influence  among  the  less 
committed  nations  which  lay  outside  Europe,2  and  Bonn  was  unlikely  to 
ignore  the  challenge.  A  successful  tour  by  Mr.  Rau,  the  east  German 
minister  of  trade,  prompted  the  Federal  government  to  send  its  foreign 
minister  on  a  visit  to  Pakistan,  India,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia,  partly  to 
explain  his  government’s  views  on  east-west  relations  and  partly  to  show 
his  country’s  interest  in  India’s  economic  development.  The  Indian 
finance  and  steel  ministers  were  subsequently  invited  to  visit  Bonn  to 
continue  the  talks  and  Herr  von  Brentano  assured  a  press  conference  that 
the  west  German  government  considered  it  a  ‘first  priority  task  and  obli¬ 
gation  to  participate  in  the  economic  development  of  India  to  the  best  of 
our  means’.3  Moreover,  in  spite  of  west  Germany’s  somewhat  anomalous 
position  vis-a-vis  international  agencies,  a  German  banker  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  World  Bank  survey  of  south  Asian  potential.4 

The  Soviet  Union,  too,  continued  to  contribute  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  area,  although  to  what  extent  was  somewhat  difficult  to  gauge. 
In  1 959  it  appeared  as  if  aid  to  the  equivalent  of  something  like  £267  million 
had  been  offered  and  agreed  to,  the  largest  single  item  being  the  provision 
of  £150  million  of  assistance  to  New  Delhi  for  the  third  Indian  five-year 
plan  which  was  to  begin  in  1961.  In  i960  the  Soviet  government  offered 
somewhat  more,  and  the  figures  included  a  proposal  for  £90  million 
assistance  to  Indonesia.  Provision  was  also  made,  as  in  previous  years,  for 
Asians  to  pursue  higher  education  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  in 
i960,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  trend  which  had  earlier  been 
noticeable  in  United  States’  aid  policy  had  made  headway  in  Moscow, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  more  willing  than  it  had  previously  been  to 
aid  countries  with  which  it  had  little  political  sympathy.  Thus  it  was 
proposed  that  Soviet  technicians  should  help  in  the  search  for  oil  in 
Pakistan,  and  when  it  appeared  as  if  Thailand’s  share  of  American  aid 
might  be  reduced,  it  was  suggested  that  Bangkok  might  seek  compensation 


1  Gf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  207. 

3  Times,  24  February  i960. 

4  See  above,  p.  244. 


2  Cf.  above,  pp.  179  sqq. 
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in  Moscow.1  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  more  interesting  trends 
in  1959  and  i960  was  the  increase  of  Russian  trade  with  Asia:  in  1959  it 
was  up  by  24  per  cent  over  the  previous  year’s  figures.  Soviet  spokesmen 
emphasized  that  Russia  was  willing  to  conclude  long-term  trade  agreements 
covering  jute,  rubber,  raw  hides,  and  similar  commodities,  and  could  offer 
machinery  and  industrial  materials  in  return.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
made  clear  that  Moscow  preferred  to  continue  its  policy  of  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  rather  than  become  involved  in  multilateral  arrangements. 

Nevertheless,  the  premise  underlying  Soviet  policy  was  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  currently  ruling  elsewhere.  It  had  become  accepted  as  an 
international  responsibility  that  richer  countries  should  assist  poorer 
countries,  and  what  was  now  necessary  was  a  more  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  needs  of  the  receiving  countries  and  into  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  proposed  development  schemes.  By  the  end  of  i960  the  evidence  which 
had  accumulated  of  wasted  aid — aid  that  had  never  reached  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  that  had  corrupted  governments  or  maintained 
them  in  power  when  national  interests  required  that  they  should  go — was 
one  indication  that  the  whole  problem  of  the  future  prosperity  and  well¬ 
being  of  Asia  had  hardly  started  to  be  solved,  and  was  only  just  beginning 
to  be  understood.  The  creation  of  new  agencies,  such  as  the  United 
Nations’  special  fund  to  help  underdeveloped  countries  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  required  for  economic  development  and  to  assess  their  potenti¬ 
alities;  the  provision  of  operational  and  executive  personnel  under  a  scheme 
suggested  by  the  secretary-general,  to  meet  the  need  for  administrators 
while  local  people  were  being  trained;  a  similar  proposal  made  by  the 
British  government  to  staff  ex-colonial  territories  with  expatriate  civil 
servants,  even  after  independence;  the  provision  of  increased  capital  for 
the  World  Bank;  and  the  decision  to  extend  the  Colombo  plan  for  another 
five  years  after  1961:  all  these  were  indications  that  the  problems  facing 
Asia  and  the  underdeveloped  world  in  general  were  at  last  receiving 
considered  attention  and  their  solution  was  beginning  to  be  envisaged  as 
a  highly  technical  operation  rather  than  as  an  occasion  for  political 
manoeuvre. 

1  For  further  details  of  the  political  aspects  of  Soviet  economic  assistance,  see  above,  pp.  1 78-86. 
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THE  ARAB  WORLD:  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  AND  NORTH  AFRICA 

The  Middle  East 

After  the  turbulence  of  1958,  the  Middle  East  relapsed  into  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  relative  stability  which  persisted  throughout  the  following  two 
years.  The  chief  reason  for  this  welcome  change  was  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  interest  of  the  powers  in  the  area.  Well  before  the  beginning  of 
1959,  the  attention  of  both  east  and  west  had  switched  elsewhere — to 
Taiwan  and,  more  lastingly,  to  Berlin — and  with  the  cessation  of  cold- 
war  polemics  the  affairs  of  the  region  sank  back  to  a  purely  local  im¬ 
portance.  The  Middle  East  had  been  a  critical  area  of  dispute  between 
the  two  blocs  since  the  formation  of  the  Baghdad  pact  in  1955;  it  now 
seemed  that  the  events  of  the  summer  of  1958 — the  virtual  collapse  of 
the  pact  consequent  upon  the  revolution  in  Iraq,  and  the  Anglo-American 
interventions  in  Jordan  and  the  Lebanon — marked  the  end  of  a  phase. 
During  the  past  four  years  the  west  had  failed  to  draw  Arab  nationalism 
into  its  system  of  alliances,  and  the  more  ambiguous  effort  to  enlist  Arab 
support  through  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  was  equally  discredited.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imagined  Soviet  threat  to  the  area  had  not  taken  hold, 
and  western  policy  was  perhaps  beginning  to  acknowledge  that  the  Middle 
East  should  be  approached  less  as  a  military  vacuum  than  as  a  theatre  of 
economic  competition  with  the  communist  bloc.  During  1959  and  i960 
western  military  efforts  concentrated  on  safeguarding  the  perimeter  of  the 
Arab  world  through  defence  arrangements  in  Cyprus,  in  the  ‘northern 
tier’,  and  in  southern  Arabia.  Soviet  policy  also  seemed  to  have  been 
modified;  even  in  Iraq,  which  for  some  time  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a 
communist  takeover,  Soviet  intervention  kept  within  bounds.  Altogether 
it  looked  as  if  something  like  a  reversion  to  the  position  obtaining  in  1 954 
had  taken  place  within  the  Middle  East  proper,  and  that  both  sides  might 
renew  the  development  of  a  more  mature  relationship  with  Arab  nation¬ 
alism  disrupted  by  four  years  of  international  crisis.  During  most  of  the 
period  interest  focused  on  the  challenge  to  Nasser’s  position  as  the  leader 
of  Arab  nationalism  from  within  the  Arab  world  itself  namely  from  the 
unpredictable  revolutionary  government  in  Baghdad — and  its  impact  on 
the  policies  of  the  infant  United  Arab  Republic.  For  the  most  part,  the 
themes  of  the  Arab  world  were  played  out  in  their  own  terms,  without 
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the  background  of  inter-bloc  conflict  that  had  given  them  their  former 
explosive  potentiality. 

One  reflection  of  the  declining  strategic  usefulness  of  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  west  was  the  Cyprus  settlement.  Since  the  initial  evacua¬ 
tion  of  British  forces  from  Suez  in  1954,  Cyprus  had  been  destined  to 
replace  the  canal  zone  as  the  military  headquarters  of  British  policy  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  several  factors  combined  to  force  a  revision  of  this 
plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  course  of  the  Suez  campaign  had  demonstrated 
the  military  limitations  of  the  island,  and  these  were  increased  by  the 
steady  and  bitter  hostility  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  movement  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  Then  the  Iraqi  revolution  of  July  1958,  which  eliminated  Britain’s 
last  direct  ally  in  the  area,  effectively  ended  the  declining  ability  of  the 
British  government  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  centre  of  the  Arab  world. 
The  need  for  absolute  control  of  Cyprus  was  therefore  sharply  reduced, 
and  well  before  the  beginning  of  1959  Britain  appeared  ready  to  accept 
the  need  for  an  alternative  to  its  ‘experiment  in  partnership’  which  had 
met  with  an  icy  reception  from  Greece  and  Turkey.1  The  Greek  and 
Turkish  governments  also  seemed  in  a  mood  for  compromise,  and  on  1 1 
February  the  Greco-Turkish  rapprochement  begun  at  the  United  Nations 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  1958  resulted  in  agreement  at  Zurich.2  This  turn 
of  events  was  greeted  in  the  west  with  considerable  relief,  the  more  so 
when  it  was  accepted  in  London  as  the  basis  of  a  final  settlement  and  when 
it  was  endorsed  on  behalf  of  the  Cypriot  communities  by  Archbishop 
Makarios  and  Dr.  Kutchuk.  Washington  in  particular  had  good  reason  to 
be  pleased,  since  the  Cyprus  problem  had  placed  a  disturbing  strain  on 
the  N.A.T.O.  alliance,  and,  like  Algeria,  had  forced  an  embarrassing 
choice  of  relationships  on  the  United  States. 

By  the  terms  of  the  London  agreement  of  19  February,  Cyprus  was  to 
become  an  independent  republic,  under  a  Greek  president  and  Turkish 
vice-president.3  All  three  interested  powers  had  made  concessions — - 
Greece  had  sacrificed  enosis ,  Turkey  partition,  and  Britain  sovereignty — - 
and  all  three  were  pledged  to  guarantee  the  island’s  independence. 
Britain  was,  however,  to  retain  control  of  two  base  areas,  which  would 
enable  Cyprus  to  be  used  in  support  of  the  eastern  flank  of  N.A.T.O.  and 
as  a  staging  post  for  British  troop  movements.  In  the  long  months  of 
negotiation  which  followed,  practically  every  aspect  of  the  agreement 
came  under  fire — most  vociferously  of  all  from  Grivas  and  his  adherents, 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the  British  and  who  still 
clamoured  for  enosis — and  the  date  of  independence,  which  had  originally 
been  planned  for  February  i960,  was  postponed  for  six  months.  However, 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  495. 

2  Times,  12  February  1959. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  agreement,  cf.  Cmnd.  679. 
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when  Cyprus  reached  independence  on  16  August,1  with  Archbishop 
Makarios  as  its  first  president,  the  basic  outline  of  the  London  agreement 
stood  unchanged,  and  the  centre  of  British  military  power  had  already 
moved  elsewhere. 

After  1958,  remaining  British  interests  and  responsibilities  lay  mainly 
on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and 
the  Persian  gulf.  The  strategic  emphasis  was  reorientated  accordingly, 
and  in  April  1959  the  enhanced  importance  of  the  area  to  the  British 
government  was  signalled  by  the  up-grading  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
command  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Aden.2  The  next  two  years 
witnessed  a  gradual  build-up  of  British  forces  at  Aden  and  in  Kenya, 
which  was  brought  under  Aden’s  supervision.  In  line  with  post-Suez 
defence  policy,  a  mobile  brigade  group  of  the  strategic  reserve  was  to  be 
based  near  Nairobi  ready  to  move  up  to  Aden  when  required.  A  unified 
command— the  first  of  its  kind— was  established  at  Aden  in  October  1959 
and  throughout  1 960  the  garrison  there  was  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  a  squadron  of  Centurion  tanks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  amphibious 
warfare  squadron  from  Malta  and  of  the  commando  carrier,  H.M.S. 
Bulwark .3  The  weaknesses  of  the  new  bases  were  obvious.  First,  their  great 
distance  from  Britain  made  them  extremely  slow  to  reinforce  by  air,  and 
the  erection  of  an  ‘air  barrier’  (that  is,  denial  of  the  use  of  air-space)  over 
the  Middle  East  by  previously  friendly  countries  could  force  a  long  detour 
via  west  Africa.  Secondly,  both  Aden  and  Kenya  were  potentially  as 
vulnerable  as  Cyprus  in  view  of  the  growing  force  of  the  nationalist 
movements  in  both  areas.  In  the  former  Britain  had  made  some  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  Arab  nationalist  aspirations  by  the  formation  of 
a  federation  of  six  of  the  Aden  protectorate  states  in  February  1959  and  by 
a  cautious  step  towards  self-government  in  Aden  itself.4  It  was  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nationalist  pressures  were,  if  anything,  growing  and  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  British  rule  continued  to  look  to  their  neighbours  in 
the  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  and,  of  course,  to  Cairo  for  support.  The 
development  of  the  Aden  base  therefore  added  still  another  element  to  the 
perennial  squabbles  of  southern  Arabia;  but  up  to  the  end  of  i960  at  least 
it  did  not  become  a  critical  source  of  dispute.  African  opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  to  be  more  highly  organized.  A  reaffirmation  of 
African  nationalist  hostility  to  great-power  bases  in  Africa  closed  the  second 
conference  of  independent  African  states  held  in  Addis  Ababa  in  June 
1960.5  This  was  followed  late  in  July  by  sharp  African  criticism  of  the 

1  For  the  text  of  the  final  treaties,  cf.  Cmnd.  1093.  Cyprus  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  September  i960  and  was  admitted  to  the  Commonwealth  in  March  1961. 

2  Times,  16  April  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  22  August  1959,  12  January,  15  March,  and  30  July  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  5  January  and  12  February  1959. 

5  Cf.  the  official  records,  Second  Conference  of  Independent  African  States  (Addis  Ababa,  i960),  p.  108. 
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British  government’s  decision  to  strengthen  the  strategic  reserve  in  Kenya 
as  ‘a  precautionary  measure’,  presumably  against  repercussions  from  the 
chaos  in  the  Congo.1  At  the  same  time,  rumours  were  gaining  currency 
that  Nairobi  was  to  play  the  additional  role  of  a  nuclear  air  base  for 
British  bombers  aimed  at  southern  Russia,  now  that  the  Kamina  base 
was  no  longer  in  Belgian  hands ;  these  speculations  were  powerful  enough 
to  be  specifically  denied  by  Lord  Mountbatten,  chief  of  the  defence  staff, 
during  a  visit  to  Kenya  in  September.2  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  clear 
that  if  the  African  leaders  persisted  in  their  declared  policy  of  keeping  the 
continent  out  of  the  cold  war,  Britain  might  be  compelled  yet  again  to 
retreat  before  the  forces  of  nationalism  in  the  search  for  a  tenable  base. 

While  Britain  was  confronted  with  the  task  of  reorganizing  its  defence 
system  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
turned  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  ‘northern  tier’.  After  the  virtual 
defection  of  Iraq  from  the  Baghdad  pact,  Washington  had  taken  the 
decision  to  replace  the  pact,  for  practical  purposes,  with  bilateral  defence 
agreements.  Of  the  three  remaining  Muslim  members  of  the  pact,  the 
most  vulnerable  from  a  western  point  of  view  was  Iran,  covered  neither 
by  N.A.T.O.  nor  S.E.A.T.O.,  and  the  shah  was  believed  to  be  seeking 
wider  guarantees  than  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  offer  under  the 
terms  of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  Moscow  had  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Persian  position.  Towards  the  close  of  1958,  Tehran 
came  under  considerable  pressure  not  to  enter  into  any  anti-Soviet  agree¬ 
ment,  and  on  29  January  a  Soviet  delegation  arrived  in  Persia  to  negotiate 
a  non-aggression  treaty.  But  the  negotiations  produced  no  results,  and 
on  12  February  a  Soviet  government  statement  accused  the  shah  of 
withdrawing  his  proposals  for  the  treaty  under  American  influence.3 
This  charge  may  have  been  a  reason  for  Persian  procrastination  over  the 
signature  of  the  proposed  new  defence  agreement  with  the  United  States 
at  the  ministerial  council  meeting  of  the  Baghdad  pact  countries  in 
Karachi  at  the  end  of  January ;  but  Soviet  displeasure  failed  to  dissuade  the 
Persians  from  acceding  to  the  agreement  and  on  5  March,  Turkey,  Iran, 
and  Pakistan  all  signed  separate  defence  treaties  with  the  United  States 
in  Ankara.4  While  Washington  in  this  way  affirmed  its  obligations  to  each 
of  the  member-countries  of  the  pact,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
indication  that  it  was  ready  to  associate  itself  more  closely  with  the  Baghdad 


1  Times,  27  July  i960.  2  Ibid.,  26  September  i960. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  13  February  1959. 

4  Documents,  1959,  p.  342.  The  agreement  committed  the  United  States  to  armed  intervention 
‘in  case  of  aggression’,  but  did  not  involve  American  military  bases.  On  2  March  a  Persian 
statement  declared  that  the  government  considered  articles  5  and  6  of  the  Perso-Soviet  treaty 
of  1921  to  be  abrogated  (these  forbade  the  military  presence  in  Persia  of  a  power  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  gave  Russia  certain  rights  of  intervention) ;  N.Y.  Times,  3  March  1959.  For 
the  relevant  text  cf.  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  ix  (1922),  p.  403. 
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alliance  or  that  the  administration  had  concrete  plans  for  unified  defence 
along  the  northern  tier  that  would  make  the  Baghdad  pact  somewhat  less 
militarily  ineffectual. 

With  the  signature  of  the  new  agreements  and  the  formal  withdrawal 
of  Iraq  from  membership  soon  afterwards,  on  24  March,  the  pact  entered 
a  phase  in  which  greater  stress  was  laid  on  its  economic  than  on  its  military 
aspects.  At  the  Karachi  meeting  in  January,  Britain  had  offered  to  equip 
a  nuclear  centre  in  Tehran  for  training  specialists  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  several  other  projects  were  under  way  including  a 
telecommunications  link  and  road  and  rail  extensions.1  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  the  member  governments  were  not  altogether  happy  about 
the  lack  of  attention  being  paid  to  defence  policy.  Iran,  in  particular, 
continued  to  be  the  object  of  violent  propaganda  attacks  from  Moscow 
and  fears  in  Tehran  of  the  revolutionary  ambitions  of  Iraq  had  not  sub¬ 
sided.  When  the  ministerial  council  of  the  recently  renamed  Central 
Treaty  Organization  (CENTO)2  met  in  Washington  on  7  October, 
both  the  Persian  prime  minister,  Dr.  Eghbal,  and  the  secretary-general, 
Mr.  Baig,  expressed  their  anxiety  about  the  organization’s  military  weak¬ 
ness.  But  the  American  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Herter,  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  could  neither  assume  full  membership  nor  underwrite 
all  the  organization’s  economic  plans.  Moreover,  the  advocates  of  a 
unified  command  structure  were  not  placated  by  the  decision  to  set  up  a 
group  of  military  deputies  in  Ankara  to  examine  its  possibility.3  The 
feeling  still  persisted  that  Washington  assigned  only  a  secondary  importance 
to  CENTO,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  mitigate  this  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  President  Eisenhower  was  careful  to  include  all  three  countries  of 
the  northern  tier  in  his  lengthy  tour  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Eisenhower’s 
response  to  Iran’s  appeals  for  more  arms  to  strengthen  its  hand  in  the 
frontier  dispute  with  Iraq  which  flared  up  briefly  in  December  did  not, 
however,  go  beyond  general  expressions  of  sympathy.4 

Nineteen-sixty  was  on  the  whole  an  uneventful  year  for  CENTO:  no 
progress  was  made  towards  a  command  structure  while  the  schemes  for 
economic  development  went  slowly  ahead,  and  the  ministerial  meeting  at 
Tehran  in  April  was  dominated  by  the  approaching  summit  conference.  The 
most  anxious  moments  for  the  alliance  came  with  the  domestic  crises 
in  Turkey  and  Iran.  The  Turkish  prime  minister,  Mr.  Menderes,  had  been 
prevented  from  attending  the  Tehran  meeting  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
student  rioting  in  Istanbul  on  28  April.  The  discontent  with  the  corrupt 
and  dictatorial  practices  of  the  Menderes  government,  of  which  the  riots 
were  the  first  spectacular  manifestation,  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 

1  Times,  29  January  1959. 

2  The  original,  now  highly  embarrassing,  title  was  dropped  in  August. 

3  Ibid.,  8  October  1959.  4  N.T.  Times,  15  December  1959. 
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following  month  and  came  to  a  head  in  a  successful  military  coup  on 
27  May.1  For  a  time  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  new 
regime.  The  chairman  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  General  Gursel, 
made  immediate  and  repeated  assurances  that  Turkey  would  remain 
loyal  to  N.A.T.O.  and  CENTO,  but  although  western  leaders  were 
prepared  to  accept  this,  there  was  still  some  room  for  misgiving.  The  army 
coup  in  Karachi  had  not  changed  Pakistan’s  international  alignments,  but 
the  memory  of  the  course  of  events  in  Iraq  was  too  recent  for  comfort.  It 
was  hoped  that  CENTO  would  not  have  to  leave  Ankara  in  the  way 
its  predecessor  had  quitted  Baghdad.  Such  fears,  however,  were  illusory 
as  Gursel’s  reply  to  an  exploratory  letter  from  Khrushchev  showed,2  and 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  i960  did  nothing  to  alter  Turkey’s 
international  alignments.  The  same  held  true  of  Iran.  Owing  to  astute 
handling  by  the  shah,  the  crisis  in  Iran  which  sprang  from  charges  of 
corruption  in  the  August  general  election  to  the  Majlis  was  not  allowed  to 
develop  into  revolution.  Nevertheless  the  dismissal  of  the  prime  minister, 
Dr.  Eghbal,  and  the  ‘voluntary’  resignation  of  the  newly  elected  members 
were  a  sharp  setback  to  the  shah’s  plans  for  the  democratization  of  Persian 
political  life.  The  affair  also  brought  into  focus  once  more  the  precarious 
economic  state  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  shah’s  efforts  to  implement 
the  seven-year  plan  and  of  an  annual  oil  revenue  estimated  at  over  £100 
million.  Here  as  elsewhere,  American  aid  seemed  to  be  doing  little  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  any  but  the  governing  circles,  but  the  passing 
of  the  crisis  ensured  that  the  shah  would  not  be  added  to  a  list  of  fallen 
American  proteges  which  now  included  Syngman  Rhee,  Menderes,  Kishi, 
and  General  Phoumi.  The  birth  of  a  prince  on  3i  October  seemed  a  good 
augury  for  the  monarchy  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  preparations  were 
going  ahead  for  new  elections,  possibly  in  January.3 

The  most  important  issue  in  Middle  East  affairs  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  was  the  challenge  to  President  Nasser’s  position  as  the  leader  of 
Arab  nationalism  which  came  from  the  revolutionary  regime  in  Iraq.  As 
a  member  of  the  Baghdad  pact,  Iraq  in  the  period  of  Nuri  es-Said  had 
been  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  Arab  nationalism, 
linked  only  with  the  sister  kingdom  of  Jordan  in  the  short-lived  ‘Arab 
federation’.  Yet  though  General  Kassem’s  government  had  suspended  its 
membership  of  the  pact  and  though  the  federation  was  dissolved,  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  rapprochement  with  Cairo.  Whether  Iraq’s  isolation  would 
continue  seemed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  future  trend  of  Iraqi  politics 
and  in  the  upheaval  following  the  revolution  this  was  impossible  to  forecast. 

1  Guardian,  29  April  and  28  May  i960. 

2  On  28  June,  in  a  personal  letter  to  Gursel,  Khrushchev  suggested  that  Turkey  might  now 
care  to  choose  ‘the  road  of  neutrality’;  Gursel’s  answer  was  that  Turkey  would  continue  to  fulfil 
its  present  treaty  obligations;  cf.  Soviet  News,  2  September  i960. 

3  Cf.  Times,  28  August  and  2  September  i960. 
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At  least  three  possibilities  lay  open  and  each  had  the  power,  in  some 
degree,  to  damage  Nasser’s  pre-eminence.  First,  Kassem’s  policy,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  gauged  at  this  stage,  appeared  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Nuri’s  in  all  but  its  pro-western  aspects,  that  is,  to  maintain  Iraq  as  an 
independent  force  in  the  Arab  world,  avoiding  both  pan-Arabism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  communism  on  the  other.  The  Baath  socialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  welcomed  the  July  revolution  as  a  great  step  towards 
Iraq’s  accession  to  the  U.A.R.  In  spite  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  its  chief 
advocate,  the  vice-premier,  Colonel  Aref,  this  view  was  believed  to  hold 
wide  support,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  Nasser  himself  wished  to 
bring  Iraq  into  the  union  when  the  fusion  of  Syria  was  proving  so  intract¬ 
able.  A  third  possibility,  which  the  Syrian  communist  leader  Khaled 
Bakdash  seemed  to  entertain,  was  the  secession  of  Syria  from  the  U.A.R. 
and  its  union  with  Iraq.1  If  this  came  about,  communism  would  have 
succeeded  where  the  Hashemites  had  failed,  and  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  traditional  struggle  between  Cairo  and  Baghdad  would  be  tilted 
decisively  against  Nasser.  As  in  the  past,  Syria  was  the  key  to  the  struggle 
for  leadership  between  Iraq  and  Egypt;  in  the  light  of  the  current  Syrian 
disillusion  with  the  U.A.R.  and  the  reported  power  of  communist  front  orga¬ 
nizations  in  Iraq,  the  threat  to  Egyptian  interests  assumed  an  added  urgency. 

Nasser’s  reaction  was  to  declare  open  war  on  his  communist  opponents. 
Speaking  at  Port  Said  on  28  December,  he  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
Syrian  communists  and  this  was  followed  by  numerous  arrests.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  feud  developed  into  an  open  rift  with  Moscow.  In  his 
report  to  the  party  congress  on  27  January,  Khrushchev  complained  of 
‘a  campaign  .  .  .  against  progressive  forces  in  some  countries  [of  the 
Middle  East]  under  the  spurious  guise  of  anti-communism’.2  Evidently 
the  Soviet  leader  was  no  longer  prepared  to  accept  Nasser  as  the  sole 
inspiration  of  Arab  nationalism  and  demanded  recognition  of  the  role  of 
communism  in  the  evolution  of  the  Middle  East.  Egyptian  anxieties  that 
Moscow  would  now  throw  its  weight  behind  Kassem  in  the  expectation  of 
a  successful  communist  bid  for  power  in  Baghdad  were  strengthened  by 
the  announcement  on  7  February  of  an  imminent  technical  and  economic 
agreement  between  Iraq  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  later  reports  of 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Basra,  said  to  form  part  of  an  agreement  worth 
£70  million.3  At  the  same  time,  the  passing  of  the  death  sentence  on 
Aref,  and  a  radical  reshuffle  of  the  Iraqi  cabinet,  emphasized  the  drift 
away  from  the  Cairo  orbit.  The  tension  within  Iraq  between  communist 

1  On  14  December  1958  Bakdash  called  for  ‘greater  autonomy’  for  Syria  and  ‘closer  links’ 
with  Iraq;  L'HumanitS,  3  January  1959.  Chinese  patronage  of  Bakdash  was  the  cause  of  a  brief 
quarrel  between  Cairo  and  Peking  in  the  autumn  of  1959;  cf.  Times,  1  and  26  October  1959. 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  24  December  1958  and  Soviet  News,  27  January  1959. 

3  Times,  9  February,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  14  February  1959.  The  technical  agreement, 

which  was  signed  on  16  March,  provided  for  a  Soviet  loan  of  £49  million  at  per  cent. 
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and  nationalist  sympathizers  was  rising  to  a  pitch  at  which  the  only 
alternatives  appeared  to  be  armed  conflict  or  an  unlikely  attempt  at 
reconciliation;  Kassem  seemed  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  intervene. 
On  8  March  the  expected  outbreak  came  in  the  form  of  a  short-lived 
military  revolt  in  favour  of  Nasser,  led  by  Colonel  Shawwaf,  commander 
of  the  fifth  brigade  in  Mosul.1  Whether  or  not  the  accusations  of  complicity 
flung  at  Nasser  were  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Mosul  rising  was  a  blow  to  his  leadership  and  a  triumph  for  the  Iraqi 
communists.  The  para-military  ‘people’s  resistance  forces’  (P.R.F.), 
which  Kassem  had  restrained  earlier  in  the  year,  were  now  given  their 
head,  and  Nasser  himself  merely  aggravated  the  dangerous  position 
of  his  supporters  in  Iraq  by  a  series  of  impassioned  outbursts  against  the 
‘atheism  and  heresy’  of  Arab  communism.  When  once  again  Khrushchev 
and  Nasser  tempestuously  crossed  swords,  many  observers  began  to 
wonder  whether  Soviet-Egyptian  relations  were  near  breaking-point.2 

The  possibility  that  these  developments  would  bring  about  an  Egyptian 
realignment  towards  the  west  did  not,  however,  materialize.  Although  the 
post-Suez  rapprochement  with  Britain  had  taken  another  step  forward  with 
the  signature  of  a  financial  settlement  on  28  February  1959,  the  Egyptian 
government  refused  until  26  April  to  accept  Mr.  Colin  Crowe  as  head  of 
the  British  mission  sent  out  to  implement  the  settlement.  Moreover,  in 
Damascus  on  20  March,  Nasser  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Britain  of  intriguing 
against  the  U.A.R.  in  alliance  with  the  Iraqi  communists,  on  the  grounds 
that  Britain  still  held  the  Habbaniyah  air  base  under  the  terms  of  the 
Baghdad  pact.3  Iraq’s  formal  withdrawal  from  the  pact  on  24  March 
took  away  the  slender  substance  of  this  charge,  but  there  was  still  no  offer 
from  Cairo  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Britain.  Nasser,  it  seemed, 
was  reluctant  to  provoke  Khrushchev  too  far  and  so  risk  losing  the  generous 
flow  of  Soviet  aid  which  had  helped  sustain  Egypt  for  the  past  few  years. 
In  particular,  Cairo  had  to  beware  of  hampering  the  talks  on  the  Aswan 
dam  which  were  proceeding  in  Moscow.  Khrushchev  for  his  part  appeared 
ready  to  let  the  quarrel  subside.  Even  Nasser’s  revelation  of  an  alleged 
communist  master  plot  to  build  ‘a  Red  fertile  crescent’  did  not  prevent 
him  sending  a  conciliatory  personal  letter.4  By  the  end  of  May,  the  bitter¬ 
ness  which  had  characterized  the  previous  months  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
possibly  because  Nasser  had  realized  the  futility  of  intervention  in  Iraq. 
From  this  point  onwards,  the  Egyptian  response  to  the  challenge  from 
Baghdad  was  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  the  U.A.R.  as  a  going 
political  and  economic  concern. 

1  Times,  9  March  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  14  and  18  March;  Soviet  News,  17  and  20  March  1959. 

3  Times,  2  and  23  March  1959. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  17  April  1959,  and  Times,  8  May  1959. 
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In  Iraq,  evidence  of  concessions  to  the  communists  accumulated  rapidly 
in  the  bloody  aftermath  of  Mosul.  In  the  view  of  some  western  observers, 
Kassem  s  withdrawal  from  the  Baghdad  pact  was  the  price  of  the  Soviet 
technical  and  economic  agreement  of  16  March,  and  by  the  end  of  April 
the  communists  were  powerful  enough  to  demand  seats  in  the  cabinet. 
Bearing  in  mind  their  control  of  the  P.R.F.,  their  reputed  strength  in  the 
trade  unions  and  student  organizations,  and  their  footholds  in  the  army 
and  the  administration,  they  seemed  poised  to  take  over  the  government. 
Britain,  however,  remained  optimistic  that  Kassem  would  be  able  to 
retain  control.  On  1 1  May  the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Profumo,  announced  that  the  British  government  was  ready  to  meet  an 
Iraqi  request  for  tanks  and  aircraft.  The  decision  may  have  been  taken 
simply  in  order  to  reduce  Iraq’s  heavy  dependence  on  Soviet  arms  ship¬ 
ments,  yet  in  the  light  of  the  regime’s  instability  its  wisdom  seemed  dubious 
and  it  gave  the  Egyptian  press  a  golden  opportunity  to  denounce  Baghdad’s 
‘subservience  to  imperialism’.1  Up  to  this  point  Kassem  himself  had  not 
indicated  publicly  that  he  regarded  the  growth  of  communist  power  as 
a  threat  to  his  neutralist  policy,  but  on  14  May  he  hinted  at  curbing  the 
action  of  ‘a  certain  group’  which  aimed  to  control  the  country.2  This 
assertion  of  governmental  authority  marked  the  beginning  of  a  rift  between 
Kassem  and  the  communists  which  grew  wider  in  succeeding  weeks. 
Moreover,  it  was  noticeable  that  Moscow  did  not  give  overt  support  to  the 
Iraqi  Communist  party.  This  was  perhaps  a  consequence  of  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  rapprochement  which  had  recently  set  in,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
also  to  suppose  that  Khrushchev  was  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  atmosphere 
of  east-west  detente  at  the  opening  of  the  Geneva  negotiations.  At  all 
events,  by  early  July  Kassem  had  come  out  openly  against  the  communists 
in  sharp  exchanges  with  communist  members  of  the  P.R.F.  When,  during 
the  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  revolution,  it  seemed  that  pro-com¬ 
munist  demonstrations  in  Kirkuk,  the  northern  oil  centre,  might  win  over 
the  local  garrison,  Kassem’s  reaction  was  a  prompt  threat  to  crush  all 
opposition.3  Kirkuk  was  in  fact  a  turning-point  in  communist  fortunes 
and  set  in  motion  a  revulsion  against  communist  influence  which  gathered 
force  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  and  the  government’s  belated 
decision  to  impose  its  will  on  the  political  anarchy  which  had  crippled 
progress  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic  raised  hopes  of  a  period  of  stability. 
As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  sign  that  Kassem  had  any  policy  other  than 
a  dogged  pursuit  of  independence  for  its  own  sake. 

A  token  of  this  isolationism  was  Iraq’s  continued  estrangement  from  the 
Arab  League.  In  January  Iraq  had  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Arab 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  605,  coll.  836-9,  and  Times,  12  May  1959. 

2  Ibid.,  15  May  1959.  Almost  simultaneously  Iraq  renounced  American  military  aid;  cf. 

ibid.,  2  June  1959.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  7  and  20  July  1959. 
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Financial  Organization  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  dominated  by  the 
U.A.R.  and  that  it  would  not  be  solely  dependent  on  Arab  capital  for 
the  economic  development  projects  it  was  intended  to  finance.  The 
organization  was  nevertheless  set  up,  but  its  impact  on  subsequent 
development  was  marginal  since  only  five  of  the  league’s  ten  members 
joined  in  the  first  place  and  since  it  was  unable  to  attract  sufficient  capital, 
foreign  or  local.1  The  impotence  of  the  league  was  again  exposed  in  April 
when  Iraq  refused  the  good  offices  of  its  political  committee  in  the  dispute 
with  Cairo.2  Soon  afterwards,  Iraq  once  more  ignored  the  league  in 
boycotting  the  first  Arab  oil  conference  which  met  in  Cairo  from  16  to  23 
April  to  discuss  relations  between  the  producing  countries  and  the  oil 
companies.  The  current  world  overproduction  of  oil  had  already  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  posted  prices  (and  therefore  in  revenue)  and  with 
many  alternative  sources  of  supply  under  development  the  Middle  Eastern 
oil  states  were  in  a  poor  bargaining  position.  The  tone  of  the  conference 
was  consequently  remarkably  moderate,  and  interest  concentrated  on 
schemes  for  improving  the  Arab  position,  such  as  the  institution  of 
national  oil  companies,  an  Arab-owned  pipeline,  and  a  5  per  cent  levy 
on  gross  profits  to  finance  the  Arab  development  bank  set  up — on  paper — 
in  January.3  Without  the  participation  of  Iraq,  however,  none  of  those 
plans  could  go  ahead,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Kassem’s  government 
still  gave  no  sign  of  wanting  to  rejoin  the  Arab  community.  A  further 
effort  to  restore  full  unity  at  the  league’s  Casablanca  conference  in  Septem¬ 
ber  also  came  to  nothing  for  this  reason. 

Although  by  this  time  the  feud  between  Baghdad  and  Cairo  had  died 
down  considerably,  Iraq  still  constituted  a  potential  threat  to  Nasser  and  a 
rallying  point  for  opposition  to  the  U.A.R.  Nasser  had  already  gone  over 
to  the  defensive  after  the  defeat  of  the  pro-Egyptian  elements  in  Iraq  at 
Mosul  and  was  now  concentrating  on  consolidating  his  position  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  a  sustained  effort  was  made  to  improve  relations 
with  neighbouring  Arab  states  while  keeping  on  good  terms  with  both  east 
and  west;  on  the  other,  and  closely  linked  with  this  rapprochement ,  were 
Nasser’s  plans  for  the  development  of  the  U.A.R.  In  Egypt  these  revolved 
around  the  Aswan  dam,  but  the  overall  scheme  demanded  the  full  political 
and  economic  incorporation  of  Syria,  which  was  to  make  the  U.A.R.  visible 
proof  of  the  success  of  Nasser’s  methods.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
first  year  of  union  had  not  been  a  happy  experience  for  the  Syrians,  with 
agriculture  badly  hit  by  drought  and  trade  crippled  by  new  import 
restrictions,  and  from  the  Syrian  point  of  view  Cairo’s  additional  plans 
for  land  reform  and  currency  unification  made  the  future  seem  even  more 
uncertain.4  Furthermore,  Syrian  sovereignty  was  reduced  by  the  revival 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  17  January  1959.  2  Times,  4  April  1959. 

3  Financial  Times,  24  April  1959.  4  Times,  6  January  1959. 
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of  the  ‘National  Union’,  a  series  of  elected  bodies  intended  to  replace 
existing  party  activity  as  the  political  framework  of  the  republic.1  By  the 
end  of  1959  the  most  important  obstacle  to  this  development,  the  Baath 
party — in  1958  the  principal  Syrian  motive  force  for  union  with  Egypt — 
had  been  manoeuvred  out  of  office  and  the  stage  seemed  set  for  full  political 
integration.  Economic  difficulties,  however,  continued  to  hamper  political 
progress  and  following  the  appointment  of  the  Egyptian  Field-Marshal 
Amer  as  President  Nasser’s  personal  envoy  in  Damascus  in  October  1959, 
there  was  noticeably  less  emphasis  on  economic  control.2  By  the  spring  of 
i960  this  phase  seemed  to  be  passing  and  when  Nasser  returned  from 
a  long  visit  to  Syria  in  March  ambitious  long-term  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  plans  were  announced.3  But  the  mood  of  optimism  was  tempered  by 
a  third  bad  harvest  and  when  Colonel  Sarraj,  the  former  Syrian  chief  of 
police,  was  made  head  of  the  Syrian  government  on  20  September,  it 
seemed  that  Nasser  had  committed  himself  to  drastic  measures  in  order 
to  force  through  his  policies.4 

The  slow  advance  in  Syria  was,  however,  balanced  by  successes  in  other 
fields  which  went  some  way  towards  restoring  the  damage  to  Nasser’s 
position  in  the  Arab  world  which  Kassem’s  determination  to  steer  an 
independent  course  had  brought  about.  The  extent  of  this  damage  could 
perhaps  be  gauged  by  King  Hussein’s  references  to  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
stituting  a  ‘third  force’  in  Arab  affairs  which  would  hold  an  independent 
position  between  Cairo  and  Baghdad.5  If  Jordan  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  such  reflections — which,  in  fact,  came  to  nothing — it  was  due  to  its 
remarkable  recovery  from  the  shocks  of  the  past  two  years.  When  the  last 
British  troops  withdrew  from  Amman  in  November  1958,  few  observers 
gave  Hussein  much  chance  of  survival.  Yet  apparent  stability  had  been 
maintained  and  Jordan  owed  this  as  much  to  Cairo’s  interest  in  preserving 
the  status  quo  as  to  massive  American  subsidies  amounting  to  at  least  $40  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  Nasser’s  policy  now  demanded  a  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Amman,  and  after  a  brief  dispute  over  the  closing  of  the 
Syria-Jordan  border  this  took  place  on  16  August.6  A  similar  approach 
to  Tunisia  failed,  but  the  more  personal  differences  between  Nasser  and 
King  Saud  appeared  to  have  been  sunk  when  Saud  flew  to  Cairo  at  the 
beginning  of  September  for  a  grand  reconciliation.7  The  relations  of  the 
U.A.R.  with  the  Sudan  also  received  a  fillip  from  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Nile  waters  dispute  which  had  dragged  on  for  so  many  years.  The 
negotiations  opened  in  Cairo  on  10  October  and  resulted  in  a  surprisingly 
rapid  agreement,  which  in  turn  cleared  the  way  for  the  development  of 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  19  May  1959.  2  Guardian,  20  November  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  21  March  i960.  4  Times,  12  September  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  18  May  1959.  6  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  31  July  and  17  August  1959. 

7  Times,  5  September  1959.  For  the  genesis  of  the  quarrels  with  Tunisia  and  King  Saud,  cf. 
Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  335,  463. 
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the  Sudanese  Roseires  dam  on  the  Blue  Nile  and  for  a  decision  as  to  who 
should  finance  the  second  stage  of  the  Aswan  dam.1  As  early  as  May 
1959,  Russia  was  reported  to  have  offered  to  finance  and  build  the  entire 
project  instead  of  only  the  first  stage,  but  when  Nasser  inaugurated  work 
on  the  dam  on  9  January,  no  formal  decision  had  been  taken.  President 
Eisenhower  at  his  press  conference  on  13  January  came  out  in  support  of 
possible  participation  by  the  World  Bank  (although  this  was  denied  by 
a  bank  spokesman  in  Cairo)2  and  British  and  west  German  firms  were  also 
known  to  be  in  the  running.  It  was  felt  by  some,  however,  that  the  exten¬ 
sive  alterations  in  the  Soviet  plans  for  the  first  stage  had  put  the  Russians 
in  a  highly  favourable  position  to  undertake  the  second.  To  these  observers, 
the  official  announcement  on  18  January  that  the  Soviet  government  would 
finance  the  second  stage  came  as  no  surprise.  It  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
Egyptian  economy  would  be  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  many  years  to  come,  since  the  size  of  the  Soviet  loan  for  the 
second  stage  was  estimated  at  900  million  roubles.3  At  the  same  time  it 
seemed  clear  that  Nasser  hoped  to  offset  this  enormous  dependence  and 
preserve  his  ‘positive  neutrality’  by  accepting  whatever  aid  the  west  had  to 
offer.  Since  the  spring  of  1959  two  sets  of  negotiations  with  western  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  been  under  way  in  Cairo.  In  the  first  case,  the  talks  with 
the  British  property  mission  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  which  took  place  on  1  December  at  the  level  of 
charge  d'affaires ,  bringing  with  it  the  prospect  of  a  valuable  revival  of 
Anglo-Egyptian  trade.4  In  the  second  instance,  the  World  Bank  was 
persuaded  to  contribute  half  the  cost  of  widening  and  deepening  the  Suez 
canal  so  as  to  take  ships  of  up  to  46,000  tons.5  At  the  close  of  1959 
Nasser’s  recovery  from  Suez  seemed  almost  complete. 

if  the  U.A.R.  needed  a  respite  from  feuding  with  its  fellow  Arab  states 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  leadership,  the  same  reason  drove  it  to  take 
the  most  active  part  in  the  struggle  against  Israel.  The  World  Bank  loan 
threw  into  prominence  an  aspect  of  this  conflict  which  had  first  emerged 
the  previous  February.  On  26  February  a  Liberian  ship  carrying  an 
Israeli  cargo  to  Ceylon  was  halted  at  Port  Said  and  the  cargo  impounded; 
after  another  similar  incident  involving  a  west  German  vessel,  Israel  made 
a  formal  complaint  to  the  Security  Council.  The  council  had  twice  called 
on  Egypt,  in  1951  and  1956,  to  let  Israeli  ships  pass  through  the  canal,6 
and  the  seizure  of  Israeli  cargoes  from  ‘neutral’  ships  was  an  alarming 

1  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  on  8  November,  the  Sudan  was  to  have  14,500  million 
cubic  metres  of  the  water  to  be  made  available  by  the  Aswan  plan,  bringing  its  total  share  to 

18,500  million;  the  U.A.R.  was  to  gain  a  further  7,500  million  making  its  share  55,000  million. 
For  fuller  details,  cf.  Times,  9  November  1959.  2  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  p.  24. 

3  Times,  19  January  1960. 

4  Ibid.,  2  December  1959.  Several  British  trade  missions  visited  Cairo  in  i960. 

3  Guardian,  23  December  1959.  6  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  94. 
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extension  of  Egyptian  policy,  which  threatened  the  growing  trade  between 
Israel  and  the  newly  independent  Asian  and  African  states,  specifically 
promoted  to  break  the  Arab  boycott.  Al  Ahram’s  justification  for  the 
Egyptian  action  was  once  more  the  argument  that  the  U.A.R.  and  Israel 
were  still  ‘in  a  state  of  war’,  but  President  Nasser  may  have  had  a  more 
pressing  reason  to  take  action.  About  mid-February  the  Egyptian  press 
had  suddenly  taken  up  the  issue  of  large-scale  Jewish  immigration  from 
eastern  Europe — 100,000  new  arrivals  were  said  to  be  expected  in  1959 — 
and  pressure  on  the  canal  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  way  of  expressing 
Arab  displeasure.1  The  best  hope  of  resolving  the  dispute  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  United  Nations  and  both  the  secretary-general  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Bunche,  held  informal  talks  with  each  party.  Cairo,  however,  seemed 
as  determined  to  continue  the  blockade  as  Israel  was  to  challenge  it,  and 
on  21  May  a  third  ship  bearing  Israeli  cargo,  the  Danish  Inge  Toft,  was 
held  in  Port  Said  roads.2  Once  again,  the  United  Nations  was  obliged 
to  intervene.  Early  in  July  Hammarskjold  visited  Cairo  in  an  effort  to 
reach  a  compromise,  and  Nasser  was  believed  to  have  agreed  to  a  formula 
enabling  Israeli  cargoes  to  pass  through  the  canal.3  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  understandably  reluctant  to  use  the  canal  under  the  reported 
Egyptian  conditions  and  once  more  complained  to  the  Security  Council.4 
The  affair  came  to  a  head  in  December  when  the  World  Bank  was  expected 
to  make  a  final  decision  on  its  proposed  loan  to  Egypt  for  improvements 
in  the  canal.  The  Inge  Toft  still  lay  in  Port  Said  and  on  18  December  it 
was  joined  in  detention  by  the  Greek  freighter  Astypalea ,  which  the 
Israelis  claimed  had  been  sent  to  test  the  worth  of  the  ITammarskjold 
proposals,  but  which  the  Egyptians  declared  had  sailed  in  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  sabotage  the  loan  negotiations.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this 
allegation,  the  Bank  (with  Washington’s  approval,  but  in  the  teeth  of 
popular  American  criticism)  decided  to  put  the  loan  through,  and  on 
22  December  the  agreement  was  signed.5  The  seizure  of  the  Astypalea 
was  naturally  a  blow  to  the  authority  of  Hammarskjold,  who  now  came 
under  sharp  Israeli  fire,  and  his  further  visit  to  Cairo  in  January  appeared 
to  have  achieved  nothing.6  The  outcome  of  the  blockade  was  in  fact  a 
triumph  for  Nasser,  since  both  the  Inge  Toft  and  the  Astypalea  unloaded 
their  cargoes  and  left  Port  Said  before  the  end  of  April.  In  the  United 
States  the  popular  reaction  was  unequivocally  hostile  to  the  U.A.R. :  the 
longshoremen  of  New  York  picketed  the  Egyptian  ship  Cleopatra,  and  a 

1  Times,  ij  February  1959.  2  Ibid.,  23  May  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  1 1  July  1959.  The  Egyptian  terms  were  said  to  be:  (1)  that  the  goods  must  be  sold 

‘free  on  board’  in  Haifa ;  (2)  that  the  ships  carrying  them  must  be  neither  owned  nor  leased  by 
Israel;  (3)  that  the  shipments  must  not  be  publicized. 

4  Ibid.,  14  August  and  N.Y.  Times,  1  September  1959. 

5  Ibid.,  19  December,  and  Guardian,  23  December  1959. 

6  JV.Y.  Times,  22  January  i960. 
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congressional  amendment  to  the  mutual  security  act  urged  that  the  act  be 
administered  so  as  to  promote  ‘freedom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways  and  economic  co-operation  between  nations’.1  The  administra¬ 
tion,  however,  was  as  anxious  as  it  had  been  in  December  not  to  offend 
Arab  susceptibilities  by  overt  economic  pressure  and  left  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  the  search  for  a  settlement.  But  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  Egyptian  policy  was  as  remote  as  ever.  Speaking  on  American 
television  on  24  April,  Nasser  denied  ever  having  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Hammarskjold  the  previous  July  and  reiterated  that  the  blockade 
would  only  be  lifted  when  the  whole  problem  of  Palestine  was  solved.2  There, 
for  the  moment,  the  matter  rested,  with  the  Arabs  planning  further  extensions 
of  the  blockade  and  Israel  devising  every  possible  means  to  counter  it.3 

The  continuation  of  the  blockade  was  a  demonstration  of  Arab  soli¬ 
darity  that  rarely  found  expression  in  other  fields.  But  the  power  of  the 
Palestine  question  as  the  touchstone  of  Arab  loyalty  also  made  it  an 
important  weapon  in  the  dispute  over  Arab  leadership  which  ran  through 
the  period.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  King  Hussein’s  short-lived 
campaign  for  a  ‘third  force’  in  May  1959  was  a  call  to  arms  to  meet  ‘the 
peril  arising  from  Jewish  immigration’,  and  the  Jordanian  prime  minister, 
Hazza  Majali,  announced  that  the  king  was  prepared  to  attend  a  high- 
level  meeting  to  discuss  this  ‘first  of  all  of  the  Arab  problems’.4  General 
Kassem  was  also  aware  of  the  potentialities  of  the  issue  when  making  his 
own  highly  original  contribution  to  it  the  following  December.  In  one 
of  his  first  public  speeches  after  the  attempt  on  his  life  in  October,  Kassem 
called  for  ‘a  Palestine  state  to  be  governed  by  its  own  people’  and  coupled 
Egypt  and  Jordan  with  Israel  as  the  three  ‘gangsters’  on  Palestine  soil. 
This  outburst  formed  part  of  a  series  of  Iraqi  initiatives  which  included 
a  revival  of  the  ‘fertile  crescent’  plan  and  the  frontier  dispute  with  Persia, 
but  none  of  them  was  pursued  far.5  A  much  more  relevant  consideration, 
in  the  Arab  view,  was  Israel’s  decision  to  go  ahead  with  its  project  to 
divert  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  lead  them  south  to  irrigate  the  Negev 
desert.6  A  special  committee  of  the  Arab  League  was  summoned  to 
discuss  possible  counter-measures  and  the  topic  lent  an  added  urgency  to 
the  league’s  conference  on  Palestine  due  to  meet  on  8  February.  The 
conference  was  also  prefaced  by  a  serious  outbreak  of  fighting  in  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  Israel  and  Syria,  through  which  the  Israelis 
had  planned  to  take  their  pipelines.  However,  neither  this  incident  nor 
the  later  war  scare  on  the  Sinai  frontier  was  enough  to  jolt  the  Arabs  into 
framing  a  united  policy.7  Two  of  the  proclaimed  goals  sponsored  by  the 

1  Cf.  D.S.B.,  23  May  ig6o.  2  Ibid.,  26  April  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  17  June  and  Guardian,  23  August  i960.  *  Times,  11  and  14  May  1959. 

5  Ibid.,  16  December  1959.  6  Ibid.,  9  December  1959. 

7  Ibid.,  2  and  26  February  i960. 
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U.A.R.  a  special  status  for  Palestine  Arabs  and  the  creation  of  a  Pales¬ 
tine  ‘liberation’  army — were  once  again  wrecked  by  the  refusal  of  Jordan 
to  relinquish  its  Palestinian  territory;  and  the  third  aim  of  counteracting 
Israel’s  irrigation  scheme  similarly  fell  through.1  On  the  other  hand, 
Israeli  hopes  of  enlisting  American  support  during  Ben-Gurion’s  visit  to 
Washington  in  March  came  to  nothing.  Moreover,  the  anxiety  of  the 
United  States’  administration  to  do  nothing  to  inflame  the  situation  in  the 
area  seemed  to  be  matched  by  a  similar  Soviet  concern,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet-American  detente  in  Paris  had  no  discernible  effect  on  their 
Middle  East  policies.  As  a  result  the  lull  in  Arab— Israeli  hostility  which 
set  in  during  the  spring  persisted  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  secret  Israeli  atomic  reactor  in  the  Negev  desert  seemed  to 
bring  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  into  the  Middle  East.  Suspicions  that 
Israel  might  be  preparing  to  manufacture  atomic  weapons  with  French 
backing  were  not  quelled  by  Israeli  denials,  and  inevitably  Nasser  coun¬ 
tered  with  the  promise  of  an  Egyptian  bomb.  The  need  for  control  over 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  now  appeared  more  urgent  than  ever.2 

In  the  months  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  league’s  conference  on 
Palestine,  Arab  unity  remained  as  elusive  as  ever.  The  most  fruitful  area 
for  co-operation  still  seemed  to  be  oil,  and  the  re-entry  of  Iraq  into  the 
league  in  May  strengthened  hopes  of  an  integrated  oil  policy.  But  the 
meeting  of  the  oil  committee  in  March  had  once  again  revealed  a  clash 
of  interest.  Although  it  was  decided  to  begin  preliminary  survey  work  on 
the  Arab  pipeline  scheme,  agreement  was  deferred  on  the  equally  promis¬ 
ing  Lebanese  plan  for  a  levy  on  oil  revenues  to  finance  an  Arab  develop¬ 
ment  bank,  owing  to  firm  opposition  from  Saudi  Arabia.3  The  league’s 
most  pressing  incentive  to  form  a  united  front  continued  to  be  the  fall  in 
crude  oil  prices.  It  was  against  a  background  of  further  cuts  that  executives 
of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  arrived  in  Baghdad  on  13  August  to  begin 
negotiations  with  General  Kassem,  and  shortly  afterwards  Kassem  took  the 
independent  step  of  summoning  a  conference  to  discuss  the  situation. 
Meanwhile,  attention  had  switched  to  the  deterioration  of  relations 
between  Cairo  and  Amman.  The  precarious  detente  reached  during  1959 
had  collapsed  at  the  Palestine  conference  in  February,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  still  filled  with  recrimination  when  the  topic  was  raised  again  at 
a  ministerial  meeting  of  the  league  in  August.  Consequently  when  the 
Jordanian  prime  minister,  Hazza  Majali,  was  assassinated  in  Amman 
on  29  August,  the  blame  fell  on  the  U.A.R.4  Whether  or  not  an  agent  of 
Nasser  was  responsible,  the  immediate  result  was  a  violent  intensification 
of  the  vendetta,  including  a  personal  attack  by  King  Hussein  from  the 

1  Ibid.,  1  March  i960.  2  Ibid.,  21  December  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  16  May  and  n  March  i960.  Tunisia’s  boycott  of  the  league  went  on  until  1961. 
Cf.  below,  pp.  351-2.  4  Ibid.,  30  August  i960. 
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rostrum  of  the  United  Nations’  General  Assembly.  Once  again,  as  in 
1 958-9,  Jordan  was  dangerously  isolated  and,  as  a  desperate  protective 
measure,  Hussein  decided  to  initiate  a  reconciliation  with  Iraq.  On 
2  October  a  telegram  to  Baghdad  offered  to  resume  the  diplomatic 
relations  broken  off  in  July  1958,  and  on  20  October  the  Jordan-Iraq 
frontier  was  reopened.1  It  seemed  unlikely,  however,  that  this  cautious 
rapprochement  would  enable  Hussein  to  enlist  Kassem’s  active  support 
against  the  U.A.R.  The  feud  between  Cairo  and  Baghdad  had  been 
subsiding  for  some  months  and  a  meeting  between  President  Nasser  and 
the  Iraqi  foreign  minister  at  the  General  Assembly  carried  the  process 
a  step  farther.  Since  his  visit  to  Syria  in  February  Nasser  had  gradually 
ceased  to  treat  Iraq  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  U.A.R.  This  attitude  was 
justified  both  by  the  continuing  decline  in  communist  influence  in  Iraq 
which  Kassem  appeared  to  have  done  nothing  to  prevent  and  by  the 
failure  of  Kassem  himself  to  develop  a  coherent  and  consistent  policy 
to  attract  opponents  of  Cairo  to  Baghdad.  The  nearest  approach  to  an 
Iraqi  bid  for  Arab  leadership  in  the  last  months  of  i960  was  Kassem’s 
initiative  in  summoning  the  Baghdad  conference  on  oil  prices,  taken  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  Arab  League’s  own  conference  was  to  meet  at 
Beirut  in  October.  The  Baghdad  conference,  held  from  10  to  14  Septem¬ 
ber,  was  attended  by  five  major  oil  producers — Iraq,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  Venezuela — with  Qatar  and  the  Arab  League  as  observers. 
As  a  result,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  permanent  organization  of  petroleum 
exporting  countries  (O.P.E.C.);  but  in  spite  of  alleged  Saudi  Arabian 
demands  for  pro-rationing  the  conference  took  no  action  on  prices  other 
than  to  make  a  concerted  call  for  steady  price  levels.  The  tone  of  the 
second  Arab  oil  conference  was  similarly  restrained  and,  although  here 
too  the  Saudi  Arabian  delegation  was  prominent  in  its  criticism  of  com¬ 
pany  policy,  a  resolution  issued  at  the  close  insisted  only  that  the  companies 
should  not  reduce  prices  without  the  approval  of  the  governments  of  the 
producer  countries.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  still  too  early  to  gauge 
the  effect  of  either  meeting  on  the  oil  companies,  but  both  had  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that,  in  the  Arab  view,  a  revision  of  the  existing  relationship 
in  the  producers’  favour  was  long  overdue.2 

The  Saudi  Arabian  anxiety  over  oil  revenues  was  one  indication  of  the 
economy  drive  which  had  been  under  way  since  the  spring  of  1958  when 
King  Saud  handed  over  power  to  his  brother,  Crown  Prince  Feisal.  The 
preoccupation  with  economic  reform  kept  Saudi  Arabia  out  of  inter- Arab 
politics  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  there  was  little  indication 
that  Feisal  wished  to  take  advantage  of  Nasser’s  weakened  position  to 

1  Times,  3  and  21  October  i960.  For  the  text  of  the  assembly  speech,  cf.  G.A.O.R.,  15th 
session,  pp.  323-4. 

2  Times ,  25  September  and  24  October  i960. 
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pursue  an  independent  policy.  The  most  striking  exception  concerned 
the  diplomatic  rapprochement  with  Britain  which  formed  part  of  Nasser’s 
regrouping  after  Mosul.  Riyadh,  like  Cairo,  had  broken  off  relations 
with  Britain  at  the  time  of  Suez,  but  Saud  had,  in  addition,  the  special 
motive  of  wanting  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  long-drawn-out  Buraimi 
oasis  dispute.  Thus,  while  the  U.A.R.  gradually  came  to  terms  with  Britain 
during  1959,  Saudi  Arabia  held  out  for  an  agreement  over  Buraimi. 
Informal  talks  at  the  United  Nations  between  representatives  of  each 
government  resulted  in  an  investigation  in  September  i960  by  a  personal 
envoy  of  the  secretary-general,  Mr.  de  Ribbing,  the  Swedish  ambassador 
to  Spain.1  As  the  year  came  to  an  end  it  was  not  clear  whether  London 
was  prepared  to  accept  de  Ribbing’s  (unpublished)  findings,  and  the 
outcome  was  made  even  more  uncertain  by  a  broadcast  from  King  Saud 
threatening  ‘suitable’  measures  if  the  United  Nations’  mediation  should 
fail.  Feisal’s  resignation  and  the  return  to  power  of  Saud  on  21  December 
seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  the  reform  period  and  held  out  the  possibility 
of  a  more  positive  Saudi  policy  on  all  fronts.2 

Elsewhere  in  the  Arab  south,  the  British  position  was  harassed  but 
unshaken.  The  fighting  in  Oman  came  to  an  end  in  February  1959  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  rebel  Imam,  who  set  up  his  new  headquarters  in  Cairo 
and  began  a  violent  propaganda  campaign  to  enlist  Arab  support  for  his 
cause.  By  October  i960  he  had  succeeded  in  having  his  case  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Assembly 
before  the  end  of  the  year.3  At  the  same  time,  Yemeni  pressure  on  the 
Aden  protectorates,  so  intense  in  1957  and  1958,  slackened  perceptibly 
during  the  following  two  years  although  the  Yemen  refused  to  recognize 
the  new  federation  formed  early  in  1959.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  the  Imam  was  preoccupied  with  internal  trouble  involving  the 
army  and  the  tribes,  but  his  grip  on  the  country  at  the  close  of  1 960  was  as 
tight  as  before,  and  his  policy  as  resolutely  anti-nationalist.  For  Cairo 
this  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  hopes  of  establishing  an  Egyptian  foothold 
on  the  Arabian  peninsula  either  by  controlling  the  Imam’s  policy  or  by 
supplanting  him  by  the  pro-Nasser  Free  Yemeni  movement.  What  some 
observers  saw  as  an  attempt  by  the  crown  prince  to  bring  the  government 
into  closer  alignment  with  Cairo  during  his  father’s  absence  in  Rome  in  the 
summer  of  1959  was  reversed  when  the  Imam  returned  in  August;  the 
Yemeni  connection  with  the  U.A.R.  was  retained,  but  at  little  better 
than  nominal  level.  While  steering  clear  of  pan-Arabism,  however,  the 
Yemen  continued  to  be  heavily  dependent  on  communist  aid,  both 
Russian  and  Chinese,  and  although  the  Imam  turned  to  the  United  States 

1  Ibid.,  16  September  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  14  November  and  22  December  i960. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  Annexes,  item  89. 
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to  offset  this  reliance,  at  the  end  of  i960,  the  communist  powers  remained 
the  chief  backers  of  Yemeni  development.1 

As  i960  came  to  a  close  the  predominant  characteristics  of  Middle  East 
affairs  were  widespread  uncertainty  and  disillusion.  The  old  problems  of 
Arab  unity  and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  were  as  tangled  and  as  apparently 
insoluble  as  ever,  the  one  bedevilled  by  the  estrangement  of  Tunisia  and 
the  Egypt-Jordan  vendetta,  the  other  aggravated  by  the  frightening 
revelation  of  Israel’s  nuclear  potential.  The  prestige  of  Nasser  continued 
to  be  imperilled  by  the  possibility  of  failure  in  Syria,  and  the  re-emergence 
of  King  Saud  brought  an  old  rival  back  to  the  scene.  And  if  the  threat 
to  the  U.A.R.  from  Iraq  had  receded,  the  relative  decline  in  oil  revenues 
offered  Kassem’s  regime  material  for  fresh  initiatives.  Most  significant 
of  all,  perhaps,  was  Nasser’s  relative  eclipse  as  a  force  in  the  neutralist 
bloc,  underscored  by  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  African  vote  at  the 
United  Nations’  General  Assembly.2  In  scale,  if  not  yet  in  importance, 
the  Middle  East  was  beginning  to  look  parochial. 

The  Maghreb 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  international  importance  of  the  Middle  East 
declined  in  1959  and  in  i960,  the  states  of  north  Africa  were  drawn  into 
the  limelight  as  a  consequence  of  the  Algerian  war  and  its  repercussions  in 
the  Atlantic  alliance  and  at  the  United  Nations.  Neither  Morocco  nor 
Tunisia,  the  two  independent  states  of  the  Maghreb,  was  exclusively,  or 
even  predominantly,  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  Arab  world  at 
this  period.  Their  most  important  problem — the  Algerian  war — was  on 
their  very  doorsteps  and  this,  in  turn,  tended  to  underline  the  importance 
of  their  relations  with  France,  of  which  both  had  originally  been  protec¬ 
torates.  Moreover,  their  geographical  position  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  also  made  them  aware  of,  and  to  some  extent  involved  in,  the 
important  political  developments  which  were  taking  place  in  the  rest  of 
that  continent.  There  is,  therefore,  some  justification  for  treating  them, 
together  with  Algeria,  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Morocco  and  Tunisia  held  aloof  from 
Arab  politics.  The  Moroccan  government,  in  particular,  was  deeply 
conscious  of  its  role  in  Arab  affairs.  It  is  significant  that,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1959,  a  meeting  of  the  Arab  League  took  place  for  the  first  time  on 
Moroccan  soil,  at  Casablanca.  And  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  king 
of  Morocco,  Mohammed  V,  first  put  forward  his  plan  for  ‘a  conference  of 
heads  of  Arab  states  to  examine  the  new  responsibilities  of  the  League  and 
decide  ways  of  solving  the  problems,  internal  and  external,  facing  the 

1  Times,  28  September  i960. 

2  Before  September  i960  the  ratio  of  African  to  Arab  states  in  the  United  Nations  was  4  to  10; 
after  the  admission  of  the  new  African  members  it  became  20  to  10. 
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Arab  world’.1  This  attempt  at  reform  of  the  Arab  League  was  widely 
interpreted  as  a  challenge  to  Egyptian  predominance  in  the  organization2 
and  was  thus  symptomatic  of  the  decline  of  Egyptian  prestige  during  this 
period.3  Nevertheless,  Morocco  remained  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
U.A.R.  On  a  visit  to  Cairo  in  April  1959,  the  Moroccan  crown  prince, 
Moulay  Hassan,  had  declared  that  the  U.A.R.  had  ‘become  the  fortress 
of  all  Arabs  against  those  subversive  doctrines  which  are  irreconcilable 
with  our  religion,  our  ideal,  our  traditions  and  our  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment’,4  and  when  King  Mohammed  began  his  tour  of  the  Arab  world  in 
January  i960,  he  deliberately  chose  Cairo  as  his  first  stop. 

The  main  purpose  of  King  Mohammed’s  tour,  which  took  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Iraq,  and  the  Lebanon,  was  to  cement  Arab 
unity  through  reform  of  the  Arab  League.  On  account  of  the  quarrel 
between  President  Nasser  and  General  Kassem,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
between  President  Nasser  and  President  Bourguiba,  Arab  unity  was  far 
from  constituting  a  political  reality.5  Indeed,  as  the  Guardian  correspon¬ 
dent  put  it,  Mohammed  V  was  ‘one  of  the  few  Arab  leaders  who  can  still 
circulate  freely  through  the  whole  Arab  world’.6  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  Mohammed’s  tour  would  do  any  more  than 
break  the  ice,  but  the  reactions  to  his  proposals  in  the  various  Arab  capitals 
are  nevertheless  interesting.  The  U.A.R.’s  response  was,  not  unnaturally, 
lukewarm  and  the  final  communique,  issued  after  the  king’s  departure  for 
Damascus,  spoke  only  of  ‘consolidation’  of  the  Arab  League.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  reaction  was  a  little  more  positive.  There,  ‘reinforcement’  of 
the  league  was  favoured.  In  Jordan,  the  response  was  more  favourable 
still.  ‘The  Arab  League  charter  should  be  strengthened  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  co-operation  and  respect’,  ran  the  communique  issued  in  Amman. 
‘The  charter  should  be  amended’  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  the  league.  But 
the  most  whole-hearted  support  came  from  General  Kassem  in  Baghdad. 
Both  he  and  the  king  agreed  on  the  need  for  ‘reinforcement  of  the  League, 
and  action  with  a  view  to  amending  its  charter  so  as  to  guarantee  complete 
equality  of  member-states,  respect  for  the  integrity  of  each,  and  non¬ 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  member-states’.7  The  tensions  within 
the  Arab  world  and,  in  particular,  resentment  at  Egyptian  predominance 
are  clearly  reflected  in  these  somewhat  bald  official  pronouncements. 

One  of  the  hopes  raised  by  Mohammed’s  tour  was  that  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  and  President  Nasser.  It 
was  in  October  1958  that  Tunisia  left  the  Arab  League  after  complaining 

1  Ibid.,  2  September  1959.  Mohammed  himself  was  unable  to  attend  the  league  meeting 
because  of  ill  health  and  his  proposal  was  read  to  the  delegates  as  part  of  a  message. 

2  N.T.  Times,  9  September  1959.  3  Cf.  ‘The  Middle  East’,  above,  pp.  333-5°- 

4  Le  Monde,  30  April  1959. 

5  For  the  dispute  between  the  U.A.R.  and  Iraq,  cf.  above,  pp.  338-40. 

6  Guardian,  1  February  i960.  7  Observer  Foreign  News  Service,  8  February  i960. 
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that  the  U.A.R.  had  been  aiding  and  abetting  President  Bourguiba’s 
arch-opponent,  Salah  ben  Youssef,  who  had  allegedly  been  plotting 
Bourguiba’s  assassination  from  Cairo.1  There  were  rumours  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  bring  Tunisia  and  the  U.A.R.  together  during  the  summer 
of  1959  and  in  August  Mr.  Hassouna,  the  secretary  of  the  Arab  League, 
made  a  special  journey  to  Tunis  in  an  effort  to  persuade  Tunisia  to  rejoin 
the  league.2  When  the  league  met  in  Casablanca  it  annulled,  upon  an 
Egyptian  initiative,  the  motion  of  censure  which  had  been  passed  on 
Tunisia  the  previous  year  and  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Bourguiba 
informing  him  of  this  step.  The  Tunisian  leader  merely  congratulated  the 
league  for  ‘ending  an  injustice’  and  pointed  out  that  Tunisia’s  re-entry 
into  the  league  was  conditional  upon  the  resolution  of  the  difference 
between  Tunisia  and  the  U.A.R.,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  ‘subversive 
activities  of  Salah  Ben  Yussef’.3  If  Mohammed  V  had  intended  to  offer 
his  mediation  in  the  dispute,  he  was  no  doubt  shocked  to  see  Salah  Ben 
Yussef  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  ceremony 
marking  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  Aswan  high  dam,  to  which  he 
was  invited  on  his  visit  to  Egypt.4  In  any  event,  his  alleged  plan  for  a 
meeting  between  Presidents  Nasser  and  Bourguiba  in  Moroccan  territory 
came  to  nothing. 

Another  issue  which  divided  Tunisia  from  the  Arab  League  and  also 
from  its  Maghreb  partner,  Morocco,  was  that  of  Mauritania.5  In  August 
i960,  the  Arab  League  endorsed  Morocco’s  claim  to  the  territory  and 
agreed  to  support  the  placing  of  the  question  upon  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations.6  The  Tunisian  government,  however,  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  support  the  Moroccan  point  of  view,  in  spite  of  a  personal 
demarche  by  Crown  Prince  Moulay  Hassan  to  President  Bourguiba  in 
October.7  Moreover,  on  22  November,  a  week  after  the  first  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  had  been  discussing  the  question,  the  Tunisian 
government  officially  announced  that  it  would  support  Mauritania’s 
application  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations,8  and  it  was  the  only 
Arab  country  to  be  represented  at  the  independence  celebrations  at 
Nouakchott  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  resolution  proposing  Mauri¬ 
tania’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  which  came  before  the  Security 
Council  on  3  December,  was,  in  fact,  jointly  sponsored  by  France  and 
Tunisia.9  In  his  speech  to  the  council,  Mr.  Mongi  Slim,  the  Tunisian 
representative,  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  differ,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  first  committee,  from  the  views  of  his  Moroccan  colleague.  However, 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  368,  443.  2  Le  Monde,  22  August  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  4  September  1959.  4  Observer  Foreign  News  Service,  14  January  i960. 

5  For  further  details  of  the  Mauritanian  dispute,  cf.  below,  pp.  383-4. 

6  Le  Monde,  30  August  i960.  7  N.T.  Times,  21  October  i960. 

8  Le  Monde,  25  November  i960. 

9  For  the  text,  cf.  S.C.O.R.,  October-November-December  i960,  p.  65. 
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he  declared,  ‘it  seems  to  my  country  that  the  liberation  of  a  part  of  the 
African  continent  should  take  precedence  over  any  geographical  dispute, 
even  one  based  on  acceptable  historical  arguments’.1  The  immediate 
result  of  the  Tunisian  attitude  was  a  sharp  deterioration  in  Moroccan— 
Tunisian  relations;  a  bitter  press  campaign  was  launched  against  Tunisia 
in  Morocco,  and  the  Moroccan  ambassador  in  Tunis  was  recalled.2 

Something  upon  which  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  most  of  the  other  Arab 
states  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  was  the  need  for  their 
countries’  neutrality  in  the  conflict  between  east  and  west.  In  Morocco 
and  Tunisia,  neutralist  policy  took  the  form  of  demands  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  troops  and  greater  economic  independence.  As  far  as 
foreign  troops  were  concerned,  Morocco  had  the  greater  problem,  for 
units  of  the  United  States,  French,  and  Spanish  armed  forces  were  stationed 
in  Moroccan  territory.  In  October  1959,  the  Moroccan  prime  minister, 
Mr.  Ibrahim,  visited  the  United  States  and  stated  there  that  ‘United 
States  troops  and  other  foreign  occupation  forces  must  go  because  Morocco 
cannot  afford  to  commit  itself  in  the  international  contest  for  supremacy’.3 
After  his  departure,  the  state  department  declared  the  government’s 
intention  of  withdrawing  all  American  forces  from  Morocco  and  announced 
that  discussions  would  continue  in  Rabat  until  a  detailed  agreement  was 
reached.4  The  three  air  bases,  the  auxiliary  air  base,  and  the  naval  base 
which  the  United  States  occupied  in  Morocco  were  no  vital  contribution 
to  N.A.T.O.  strategy  and,  in  any  case,  the  American  government  was 
eager  to  cut  its  expenditure  abroad  to  improve  the  country’s  balance-of- 
payments  position.5  In  these  circumstances,  agreement  was  soon  reached 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  President  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Morocco  on  22 
December  1959,  it  was  officially  announced  that  all  American  troops 
would  be  evacuated  by  the  end  of  1963  and  that  one  air  base  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  Moroccan  authorities  as  early  as  the  end  of  March 
i960.6 

The  Moroccan  government  hoped  to  use  the  United  States’  decision  as 
a  means  of  pressure  upon  the  other  governments  which  maintained  forces 
in  Morocco.  ‘Why  should  not  1963  be  the  limit  date  for  the  French  and 
the  Spanish  as  well  as  the  Americans?’  asked  Crown  Prince  Moulay 
Hassan  on  24  December.7  The  Spaniards,  in  fact,  were  already  with¬ 
drawing  their  forces  rapidly.  From  a  strength  of  60,000  at  the  end  of 
1958,  they  had  been  reduced  to  about  11,000  by  September  1959  and 
2,000  by  the  end  of  May  i960.8  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
so  willing  to  leave.  At  the  end  of  March  i960,  the  Moroccan  defence 

1  S.C.O.R.,  911th  meeting,  p.  23.  2  Observer,  27  November  i960. 

3  N.T.  Times,  11  October  1959.  4  Times,  31  October  1959. 

5  For  the  United  States  balance-of-payments  position,  cf.  above,  pp.  91-93. 

6  Public  Papers,  1959,  pp.  877-8. 

7  JV.r.  Times,  25  December  1959.  8  Ibid.,  13  September  1959,  29  May  i960. 
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minister  went  to  Paris  with  a  personal  message  for  General  de  Gaulle, 
requesting  the  evacuation  of  all  French  troops.1  The  Moroccan  govern¬ 
ment  was  quite  prepared  to  help  the  negotiations  along  with  a  few  well- 
chosen  threats.  ‘We  are  ready  to  pass  from  verbal  requests  to  acts’, 
declared  Moulay  Hassan  in  May,  and  he  added:  ‘it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  blockade  the  bases’.2  However,  it  was  not  until  i  September  that  an 
agreement  was  finally  signed.  Under  its  terms,  all  French  troops  were  to 
be  withdrawn  and  all  bases  evacuated  by  2  March  1961.  This  involved 
about  18,000  troops  and  three  bases.  There  were  also  six  air  training 
colleges,  which  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Moroccan  government  by 
the  end  of  1 963.3 

The  only  foreign  base  on  Tunisian  soil  was  the  French  naval  and  air 
establishment  at  Bizerta.  President  Bourguiba  had  repeatedly  alluded  to 
the  need  for  the  French  to  evacuate  Bizerta,  but  he  had  not  forced  the 
issue.  He  had  even  suggested,  early  in  1959,  that  France  could  keep  the 
base  provided  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Algerian  problem  were  found.4 
However,  on  25  January  i960,  during  the  course  of  a  passionate  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  French  atomic  bomb  test,  he  called  for  the  total  evacuation  of 
Bizerta  by  8  February,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  bombing  of 
Sakiet.5  If  the  French  had  not  withdrawn  by  that  date,  he  warned,  ‘we 
shall  put  into  practice  measures  for  the  evacuation  of  the  last  French 
soldier  from  Tunisia’.6  In  retrospect,  it  appears  certain  that  Bourguiba 
never  intended  to  take  this  threat  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  attempting  to 
expel  the  French  by  force.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  session  of  an  all-African  peoples’  conference, 
which  was  being  held  in  Tunis,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Tunisian 
leader  felt  compelled  to  make  some  positive  gesture  of  ‘anti-colonialism’. 
It  is  even  more  probable  that  the  threat  was  made  to  induce  the  French 
government  to  begin  serious  negotiations  about  the  future  of  the  base. 

President  Bourguiba  admitted  as  much  in  a  speech  on  8  February,  when 
the  deadline  was  supposed  to  have  expired.  ‘The  important  fact’,  he 
declared,  ‘is  that  the  question  of  Bizerta  has  now  entered  upon  an  active 
phase.’  The  French  reply  to  the  Tunisian  note  demanding  evacuation, 
which  had  been  sent  after  his  speech  on  25  January,  was  composed,  he 
explained,  of ‘two  parts,  one  positive,  the  other  negative’.  However,  ‘both 
called  for  conversations  and  discussions’  and,  he  added,  ‘we  will  always 
employ  peaceful  means  to  attain  our  objectives,  even  if  these  means  have 
only  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  success’.7  An  early  result  of  the  Tunisian 
demand  was  an  offer  by  the  French  government  to  withdraw  its  troops 


1  Le  Monde,  30-31  March  i960.  2  Ibid.,  11  May  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  3  September  i960.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  18  February  1959. 

5  For  the  Sakiet  incident,  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  432-3. 

6  Guardian,  26  January  1960.  7  Le  Monde,  9  February  i960. 
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from  barracks  in  the  town  of  Bizerta  by  the  end  of  October  i960  and 
regroup  them  within  the  base  itself.1  On  13  September,  President  Bour- 
guiba  said  that  he  hoped  that,  after  this  regrouping,  negotiations  could 
begin  to  draw  up  a  time-table  for  the  total  evacuation  of  the  base.  If  an 
‘amicable  agreement’  were  reached,  he  concluded,  it  would  mean  the 
disappearance  of  ‘a  black  mark— a  vestige  of  colonialism  which  was 
hindering  our  relations  with  France’.2 

In  the  economic  sphere,  both  Morocco  and  Tunisia  tried  to  obtain 
greater  independence  by  negotiating  new  arrangements  with  the  franc 
zone.  Both  countries’  economic  problems  had  been  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  devalued  their  currencies  at  the  time  of  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  French  franc  at  the  end  of  1958.  The  Moroccan  government, 
in  fact,  did  devalue  its  franc  by  20*44  Per  cent  on  17  October  1959  and  the 
finance  minister  declared  that  ‘the  classic  notion’  of  Morocco’s  member¬ 
ship  of  the  franc  zone  was  ‘no  longer  valid’  and  that  ‘a  new  contractual 
relationship’  between  France  and  Morocco  would  have  to  be  worked  out.3 
During  i960,  some  of  the  details  were  settled  and  agreements  were 
announced  in  March  for  French  purchases  of  Moroccan  wines  and  in 
August  for  purchases  of  Moroccan  hard  wheat.4  Although  Tunisia  did 
not  devalue  the  dinar,  negotiations  for  new  commercial  arrangements 
between  it  and  France  continued  throughout  the  first  half  of  1959.  On 
30  July,  Bourguiba  declared  that  ‘if  we  have  not  reached  an  agreement  in 
the  financial  sphere  within  a  fortnight,  we  shall  take  steps  which  we  are  at 
present  studying’.5  On  this  occasion,  Bourguiba’s  threat  was  not  an 
empty  one  and,  on  20  August,  he  denounced  the  customs  union  between 
Tunisia  and  France  and  announced  the  liberalization  of  trade  with  the 
dollar  area,  which  had  hitherto  been  restricted  by  France.  ‘The  Tunisian 
market’,  he  said,  ‘is  considered  by  France  as  part  of  its  own  market.  .  .  . 
We  now  have  the  chance  to  enter  into  relationships  with  other  countries.’6 
Nevertheless,  by  postponing  the  erection  of  a  tariff  barrier  against  French 
imports  until  1  October,  Bourguiba  gave  the  French  government  time  in 
which  to  negotiate  a  new  commercial  agreement.  This  was  signed  on 
5  September  and,  under  its  terms,  France  continued  to  buy  Tunisian 
wine  and  hard  wheat  on  preferential  terms  and  Tunisia  obtained  a  special 
foreign  exchange  account  which  was  not  merged  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
franc  zone.7 

The  main  preoccupation  of  both  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  however,  remained  the  war  in 
Algeria.  Both  were  eager  for  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  the  accession  of 

1  Times,  8  April  i960.  2  Le  Monde,  14  September  i960. 

3  Financial  Times,  19  October  1959.  4  Le  Monde,  20,  21  March,  24  August  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  31  July  1959.  6  Ibid.,  21  August  1959. 

7  N.T.  Times,  6  September  1959;  Times,  7  September  1959. 
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Algeria  to  independence — perhaps  as  part  of  a  Maghreb  federation — and 
they  repeatedly  tried  to  mediate  between  France  and  the  Algerian 
nationalists.  Their  attempts  met  with  little  success,  however,  due  to  the 
intransigence  either  of  the  French  or  the  Algerians  or  both.  Thus,  during 
the  first  half  of  1959,  there  was  continuous  speculation  about  the  possibility 
of  a  meeting  between  Mohammed  V  and  General  de  Gaulle  at  which, 
among  other  things,  Algeria  would  be  discussed.  The  proposal  for  a 
meeting  was  first  put  forward  by  the  Moroccan  king  on  2  March,  but  it 
was  July  before  he  left  for  Europe  and,  even  then,  the  meeting  did  not 
take  place.  Despite  attempts  to  put  the  blame  for  this  upon  the  French, 
it  seems  certain  that  neither  the  Algerian  nationalists  nor  some  members 
of  the  Moroccan  government  viewed  the  prospect  of  such  a  meeting  with 
any  favour,  preferring  to  place  their  hopes  upon  the  condemnation  of 
French  policy  by  a  conference  of  the  nine  independent  African  states  in 
Monrovia  at  the  beginning  of  August.1 

It  was  true  that  there  was  no  significant  development  in  French  policy 
during  this  period.  At  the  beginning  of  1959,  M.  Debre  made  it  quite 
clear  in  his  speech  to  the  National  Assembly  on  15  January  that  the  ‘peace 
of  the  brave’  offer  remained  open2  and  that  acceptance  of  this  was  the 
only  way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  On  27  January,  Mr.  Yazid,  the 
Algerian  rebel  minister  of  information,  reiterated  the  view  of  his  ‘govern¬ 
ment’  that  the  political  future  of  Algeria  must  form  part  of  any  negotiation 
with  France,  a  claim  which  had  been  consistently  rejected  by  the  French 
government.3  From  this  static  position,  de  Gaulle  slowly  edged  forward 
towards  a  more  liberal  policy,  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
impasse  without,  at  the  same  time,  completely  alienating  the  Europeans 
in  Algeria,  whose  revolt  in  May  1958  had  brought  him  back  to  power. 
Thus,  measures  such  as  the  amnesty  announced  from  the  Elysee  palace 
when  de  Gaulle  became  president  in  January4  were  paralleled  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  ‘pacification’  campaign  in  Algeria  in  February. 

Not  until  16  September  was  an  important  new  factor  introduced  into 
the  situation.  This  was  de  Gaulle’s  conditional  offer  to  the  Algerian 
people  of  ‘self-determination’,  which  was  made  in  a  special  broadcast 
to  the  French  nation.  ‘In  the  name  of  France  and  of  the  Republic,’ 
declared  de  Gaulle,  ‘by  virtue  of  the  power  which  the  constitution  gives 
me  to  consult  the  electorate,  provided  that  God  gives  me  life  and  the 


1  Observer  Foreign  News  Service,  n  August  1959. 

2  ‘For  the  ‘peace  of  the  brave’  offer,  cf.  Le  Monde,  25  October  1958. 

3  Times,  29  January  1959. 

4  Under  the  terms  of  this  amnesty,  about  200  Algerian  terrorists  under  sentence  of  death  had 
their  sentences  commuted  to  forced  labour  for  life  and  7,000  Algerian  suspects  were  released  from 
internment  camps  in  Algeria.  The  captured  rebel  leader,  Ben  Bella,  and  his  associates  were 
transferred  from  prison  to  a  ‘fortified  stronghold’  and  his  rival,  Messali  Hadj,  was  allowed  to 
move  about  freely  in  France;  Times,  14  January  1959. 
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people  listen  to  me,  I  pledge,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ask  the  Algerians  in 
their  twelve  departments  what  they  want  to  be  once  and  for  all  and,  on  the 
other,  to  ask  all  Frenchmen  to  ratify  that  choice.’  However,  he  emphasized, 
self-determination’  could  not  take  place  at  once,  but  four  years  at  the 
latest  after  the  return  of  peace,  which  he  somewhat  arbitrarily  defined  as 
a  time  when  less  than  200  people  were  killed  in  a  year.  The  delay  was 
necessary,  he  explained,  to  enable  normal  life  to  recommence,  to  permit 
the  return  of  exiles,  and  to  give  everyone  time  to  consider  the  issues 
involved.  When  the  consultation  did  take  place,  he  envisaged  three 
possibilities  before  the  Algerian  people.  The  first  was  ‘secession,  in  which 
some  people  think  they  find  independence’.  This,  he  said,  would  lead  to 
chaos  and  communism,  for  Algeria  could  expect  no  help  from  France. 
The  second  was  francisation  complete  which,  in  making  Algeria  part  of 
France,  would  entail  complete  equality  of  rights  between  Frenchmen  and 
Algerians.  The  third  choice  was  ‘the  government  of  Algerians  by 
Algerians,  supported  by  help  from  France,  and  in  a  close  union  with  the 
latter  for  economic  questions,  education,  defence,  and  foreign  relations’. 
In  this  eventuality,  Algeria  would  have  a  federal  structure  to  satisfy  the 
various  races  living  in  the  country.  ‘The  machinery  of  the  future  con¬ 
sultation’,  de  Gaulle  concluded,  ‘will  have  to  be  elaborated  and  worked  out 
in  detail  at  the  proper  time.  But  the  road  has  been  outlined.  The  decision 
has  been  taken.  The  issue  is  worthy  of  France.’1 

A  quick  and  favourable  reaction  to  de  Gaulle’s  proposal  came  from 
President  Bourguiba,  who  interrupted  his  holiday  to  hold  a  four-hour 
meeting  with  the  Algerian  rebel  leaders  in  Tunis  and  invited  the  Moroccan 
government  to  join  in  a  Maghreb  conference  to  discuss  the  situation.2  The 
Moroccan  government,  however,  did  not  seem  to  share  Bourguiba’s 
enthusiasm  about  de  Gaulle’s  offer  and  nothing  came  of  the  Maghreb 
conference  proposal.3  Another  government  which  quickly  endorsed  de 
Gaulle’s  policy  was  that  of  the  United  States.  At  his  press  conference  on 
1 7  September,  President  Eisenhower  described  de  Gaulle’s  speech  as  ‘a  far- 
reaching  declaration  containing  explicit  promises  of  self-determination 
for  the  Algerian  people  and,  as  such,  completely  in  accord  with  our  hopes 
to  see  proclaimed  a  just  and  liberal  programme  for  Algeria,  which  we 
could  support’.  And  he  added:  ‘I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  General  de 
Gaulle’s  courageous  and  statesmanlike  declaration.  It  is  our  hope  that  it 
will  lead  to  an  early  peace.’4 

But  the  most  eagerly  awaited  reaction  was,  of  course,  that  of  the  ‘pro¬ 
visional  government  of  the  Algerian  Republic’  (G.P.R.A.),  the  rebel 
organization  which  was  conducting  the  war  with  the  French.  In  his 
speech,  de  Gaulle  had  dealt  rather  scathingly  with  the  pretensions  of  the 


1  Documents,  1959,  pp.  553-7- 
3  Ibid.,  22  September  1959. 


2  Le  Monde,  19  September  1959. 
4  Public  Papers,  1959,  p.  665. 
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G.P.R.A.  ‘If  the  men  who  form  the  political  organization  of  the  rebellion 
intend  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  discussions,  then  from  the  vote,  and 
finally  from  the  institutions  which  will  govern  the  future  of  Algeria  and 
assure  its  political  life,’  he  said,  T  declare  that  they  will  have,  like  everyone 
else,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  the  audience,  the  role  and  the  place  which 
the  votes  of  the  electorate  will  give  them.’  Why,  then,  he  asked,  did  the 
fighting  continue,  ‘unless  a  group  of  ambitious  manipulators  is  at  work, 
resolved  to  establish  their  totalitarian  dictatorship  by  force  and  terror  and 
believing  that,  one  day,  the  Republic  will  grant  them  the  privilege  of 
negotiating  the  destiny  of  Algeria  with  them,  thus  building  them  up  as  an 
Algerian  government?’  There  was  no  chance  whatever,  he  added,  that 
France  would  succumb  to  such  pressure. 

Such  statements  seemed  almost  calculated  to  infuriate  the  G.P.R.A. 
and  when,  on  28  September,  its  reply  to  de  Gaulle’s  speech  was  finally 
issued,  its  tone  was  as  arrogant  as  his.  Drawing  attention  to  the  ‘national 
entity’  of  Algeria  and  to  the  ‘sociological  unity  of  its  people’ — two  con¬ 
cepts  de  Gaulle  had  specifically  denied — the  G.P.R.A.  rejected  a  federalist 
solution  and  also  the  possibility  of  partition  between  Europeans  and 
Muslims,  to  which  de  Gaulle  had  alluded  when  speaking  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  secession.  As  for  the  ratification  of  the  Algerians’  choice  by 
the  French  people,  the  G.P.R.A.  continued,  this  ‘would  be  the  very  nega¬ 
tion  of  self-determination  and  democracy’.  Independence,  which  would 
result  from  a  free  choice  of  the  Algerian  people,  would  not  be  ‘a  source  of 
anarchy  and  misery’.  On  the  contrary,  it  ‘was  the  condition  of  all  real 
progress’.  The  G.P.R.A.  agreed  that  self-determination  could  not  take 
place  until  the  return  of  peace,  but  neither  could  it  take  place  ‘under  the 
pressure  of  an  army  of  occupation  of  more  than  half  a  million  men  and  of 
almost  as  many  gendarmes,  police  and  militiamen’  or  of  ‘an  administrative 
machine  whose  traditions  of  electoral  frauds  are  well-known’.  The 
G.P.R.A.,  which  was  ‘the  repository  and  guarantor  of  the  interests  of  the 
Algerian  people  until  the  latter  have  spoken  freely’  was  therefore  ‘ready 
to  begin  preliminary  talks  with  the  French  government  in  order  to  discuss 
the  political  and  military  conditions  of  a  cease-fire  and  the  conditions  and 
guarantees  of  application  of  self-determination’.1 

The  difference  in  views  between  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  govern¬ 
ments,  which  had  shown  itself  on  the  occasion  of  de  Gaulle’s  speech,  was 
perpetuated  in  the  reactions  to  the  G.P.R.A.’s  reply.  While  the  Moroccan 
finance  minister  told  the  American  under-secretary  of  state  that  his 
government  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  G.P.R.A.,2  President 
Bourguiba  said,  on  1  October,  that  he  wished  that  the  G.P.R.A.  had  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  seeking  guarantees  for  the  application  of  self-determination 
and  had  taken  up  de  Gaulle’s  offer  of  a  cease-fire.  If  he  had  been  the 

1  Documents,  1959,  pp.  538-40.  2  Le  Monde,  3  October  1959. 
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G.P.R.A.,  he  declared,  he  would  have  telegraphed  de  Gaulle:  ‘am  arriving 
at  Orly’.1  After  de  Gaulle’s  press  conference  on  io  November,  in  which 
he  gave  further  details  of  his  policy  and  made  a  renewed  offer  to  the  rebels 
to  negotiate  a  cease-fire,2  Bourguiba  declared  that  de  Gaulle  had  said 
all  he  could.3  His  disillusionment  came  only  after  the  G.P.R.A.,  in  a 
statement  of  20  November,  accepted  his  advice  and  offered  to  entrust  Ben 
Bella  and  the  other  captured  Algerian  leaders  with  the  mission  of ‘opening 
preliminary  conversations  with  the  French  government  with  a  view  to 
discussing  the  conditions  and  guarantees  of  the  application  of  self- 
determination’.4  De  Gaulle  immediately  rejected  the  proposal.  ‘It  is  for 
those  who  are  fighting  now  to  take  the  road  we  have  indicated,’  he  said 
at  Colmar  on  20  November.  ‘Naturally,  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are 
fighting,  not  of  those  who  are  out  of  the  battle.’5  It  was  Bourguiba’s  view 
that  this  differentiation  between  those  who  were  fighting  and  those  who 
were  not  was  merely  a  pretext  to  avoid  accepting  the  G.P.R.A.’s  offer. 
He  told  President  Eisenhower,  when  the  latter  visited  Tunisia  in  December, 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  peace  talks  between  the  Algerians  and 
the  French.6 

Events  during  the  next  few  months  seemed  to  confirm  President  Bour¬ 
guiba’s  views.  In  January  i960,  the  French  paratroop  commander, 
General  Massu,  openly  criticized  de  Gaulle’s  Algerian  policy  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  west  German  journalist.  His  dismissal  was  followed  by  a  rising 
of  the  European  settlers  in  Algiers  who  shared  his  belief  in  V  Algerie  frangaise 
and  whose  growing  disillusionment  with  de  Gaulle  had  been  accentuated 
by  the  latter’s  ‘self-determination’  speech.  After  a  week  of  tension,  and 
in  the  face  of  de  Gaulle’s  implacable  refusal  to  treat  with  the  insurgents, 
the  rising  collapsed,  but  not  before  it  had  become  clear  that  some  French 
army  units  could  not  be  trusted  to  obey  the  government’s  orders.7  At  the 
beginning  of  March,  de  Gaulle  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  tour  of  military 

1  Ibid.,  2  October  1959. 

2  De  Gaulle  had  said :  ‘all  the  Algerians  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  referendum  without 
the  slightest  constraint,  and  .  .  .  whoever  they  are,  wherever  they  come  from,  whatever  their 
platform  may  be,  they  will  take  part  not  only  in  the  voting,  but  also  in  the  discussions  that  will 
precede  it,  so  as  to  determine  the  voting  procedures,  when  the  time  comes,  and  the  regulations 
governing  the  campaign  that  will  precede  the  vote.’  Concerning  a  cease-fire,  he  had  said: 
‘Once  again  I  say  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  wish  to  discuss  .  .  .  the  conditions  for  an 
end  to  the  fighting,  they  may  do  so.  The  conditions,  I  repeat,  would  be  honourable.  ...  If  the 
representatives  of  the  external  organization  of  the  rebellion  decide  to  come  to  France  to  discuss 
these  conditions,  they  have  only  to  do  so,  at  any  time,  either  in  secret  or  publicly,  as  they  like. 
Our  ambassador  to  Tunis,  our  ambassador  to  Rabat,  one  or  the  other  will  ensure  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  qualified  persons  will  receive  them.  If  they  wish  at  a  given  moment  to  return  whence 
they  came,  a  guarantee  is  given  them  that  they  will  have  complete  freedom  to  do  so  and  that  the 
necessary  means  will  be  furnished  them’;  Documents ,  1959,  pp.  466-7. 

3  Le  Monde ,  14  November  1959.  4  Documents,  1959,  pp.  540-1. 

5  Guardian,  21  November  1959.  6  N.Y.  Times,  20  December  1959. 

7  A  full,  if  somewhat  highly-coloured,  account  of  the  events  of  January  i960  in  Algiers  may 
be  found  in  M.  and  S.  Bromberger  and  G.  Elgey,  Barricades  et  Colonels  (Paris,  1961). 
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posts  in  Algeria  in  order  to  explain  his  policy  to  the  officers.  But  from  what 
filtered  back  to  France  in  the  dispatches  of  the  solitary  reporter  allowed  to 
accompany  him,  it  seemed  as  though  appeasement  had  been  substituted 
for  explanation.  Although  he  rejected  the  policy  of  VAlgerie  frangaise  and 
spoke  of ‘an  Algerian  Algeria  closely  linked  with  France’,  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  Algerian  problem  could  not  be  settled  for  a  long  time,  that  it  could 
not  be  settled  until  after  a  French  victory,  and  that,  even  then,  France 
would  remain  in  Algeria  in  some  form  or  other.1  In  reply  to  this  apparent 
volte-face  in  French  policy,  the  G.P.R.A.  issued  a  statement  on  14  March, 
reaffirming  its  faith  in  the  free  choice  of  the  Algerian  people,  ‘provided 
that  this  choice  is  accompanied  by  indispensable  guarantees’.  ‘After 
General  de  Gaulle’s  recent  statements,’  the  G.P.R.A.  continued,  ‘it  is 
clear  that  the  French  government  is  afraid  of  the  popular  verdict.  That 
is  why  he  empties  self-determination  of  its  substance  and  tries  to  bring 
to  life  again  the  illusion  of  a  military  solution.’  In  these  circumstances,  the 
statement  concluded,  ‘the  Algerian  people  and  government  .  .  .  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  of  national  liberation  until  the  realization  of  our  indepen¬ 
dence.  Colonialism  leaves  us  no  other  way  out’.2 

Speaking  in  the  Tunisian  National  Assembly  on  7  April,  President 
Bourguiba  declared:  ‘I  was  wrong  to  have  confidence  in  General  de 
Gaulle.  ...  I  believe  that  France  is  incapable  of  resolving  the  Algerian 
problem  on  her  own.’3  In  urging  France’s  allies  to  offer  their  good  offices 
in  the  hope  of  ending  the  conflict,  he  was  supported  by  the  Moroccan  king, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  President  Eisenhower,  apparently  went  so  far  as  to 
request  the  United  States  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  France.4  Relations  between 
France  and  the  Maghreb  states  were,  in  any  case,  not  very  good.  The 
French  atomic  explosion  in  the  Sahara  had  poisoned  the  atmosphere  in 
more  senses  than  one  and  both  the  Bizerta  issue  and  a  renewed  crop  of 
frontier  incidents  contributed  to  a  deterioration  of  the  situation.  But 
what  was  most  significant  about  the  attitude  of  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian 
governments  was  that  it  marked  the  first  important  step  in  the  attempt  to 
‘internationalize’  the  Algerian  conflict,  a  policy  which  received  added 
impetus  after  the  failure  of  the  Melun  talks  in  June. 

These  arose  out  of  a  broadcast  by  General  de  Gaulle  on  14  June,  in 
which  he  appealed  to  the  rebel  leaders  to  come  to  Paris  to  put  ‘an  honour¬ 
able  end’  to  the  fighting  and  promised  that  ‘all  tendencies’  in  Algeria 
would  be  able  to  take  part,  not  only  in  the  discussions  which  were  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  the  referendum  on  ‘self-determination’  and 
the  campaign  which  preceded  it,  but  also  in  the  supervision  of  the  vote. 
He  also  dropped  his  condition  that  the  Algerian  people’s  choice  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  French  people.  ‘The  decision  will  be  theirs 

1  Guardian,  4  and  6  March  i960.  2  Ibid.,  15  March  i960. 

3  Le  Monde,  8  April  1960.  4  N. T.  Times,  22  April  i960. 
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alone,’  he  declared.1  It  was  this  point  which  the  G.P.R.A.  seized  upon 
as  indicating  ‘a  step  forward’  in  de  Gaulle’s  policy  which,  although  it 
remained  ‘distant  from  its  own  position’,  justified  the  sending  of  a  delega¬ 
tion  under  the  Algerian  ‘prime  minister’,  Ferhat  Abbas,  to  meet  the 
French  president.  ‘A  responsible  emissary’,  the  G.P.R.A.  announced, 
would  be  sent  to  Paris  ‘to  arrange  the  details  of  the  journey.’2 

The  G.P.R.A.  statement  was  made  on  20  June,  but  it  was  not  until 
25  June  that  two  Algerian  delegates  began  discussions  with  representatives 
of  the  French  government  at  Melun,  near  Paris.  Rigid  security  precautions 
prevented  much  news  from  leaking  out  while  the  talks  were  in  progress, 
but  a  laconic  communique,  which  was  issued  by  the  French  government 
on  29  June,  said  that  the  French  representatives  had  informed  the  rebel 
delegates  of  ‘the  conditions  in  which  negotiations  could  be  organized’  and 
that  the  latter  were  returning  to  Tunis.3  There  was  the  air  of  a  diktat 
about  the  communique,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  G.P.R.A.  in  a  state¬ 
ment  which  it  issued  in  Tunis  on  4  July  after  discussions  with  its  delegates. 
According  to  this  statement,  the  Algerian  delegates  were  presented  with 
a  set  of  conditions  which  were  unacceptable.  They  included  the  refusal 
to  allow  any  full  Algerian  delegation  to  have  contacts  with  Ben  Bella  and 
the  other  captured  Algerian  ‘ministers’.  ‘In  accepting  General  de  Gaulle’s 
invitation,’  the  G.P.R.A.  statement  said,  ‘the  members  of  the  delegation 
would  have  in  France  much  less  freedom  than  a  political  prisoner.  This 
attitude  of  the  French  government  shows  a  state  of  mind  which  in  fact 
constitutes  a  refusal  to  negotiate.’  This  was  confirmed,  the  statement 
continued,  by  the  ‘political  positions’  the  French  representatives  took  in 
what  were  supposed  to  be  talks  of  a  ‘technical  character’.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  G.P.R.A.  declared,  ‘the  arrival  in  France  of  our  delega¬ 
tion  is  not  opportune.  It  could  not  at  present  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem’.4  A  hint  at  the  nature  of  the  ‘political  positions’  adopted 
by  the  French  was  provided  by  General  de  Gaulle  himself  in  a  speech  in 
Normandy  on  8  July.  The  G.P.R.A.,  he  said,  ‘seems  to  want  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  representing  all  Algeria  in  exchange  for  a  cease-fire.  That  will  not 
happen  because  it  would  not  be  justified.  It  is  the  vote  that  will  decide 
and  not  the  intention  of  any  group,  however  important  and  combative 
it  may  be’.5 

An  immediate  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Melun  talks  was,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  intensification  of  the  campaign  to  seek  an  ‘international’ 
solution  to  the  conflict.  The  G.P.R.A.  was  in  the  forefront  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  waged  on  three  main  fronts.  The  first  was  the  United 

1  The  full  text  of  de  Gaulle’s  speech,  the  latter  part  of  which  dealt  with  Algeria,  may  be  found 
in  V Annie  Politique,  i960,  pp.  649-51. 

2  Times,  21  June  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  5  July  i960. 


i  Guardian,  30  June  i960. 
5  Ibid.,  9  July  i960. 
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Nations.  On  22  August,  the  G.P.R.A.  announced  that,  as  de  Gaulle  had 
refused  to  negotiate  the  conditions  and  guarantees  of  self-determination 
and  wished  to  impose  a  settlement  by  force,  it  believed  that  ‘the  self- 
determination  of  the  Algerian  people  must  take  place  by  means  of  a 
referendum  organized  and  controlled  by  the  United  Nations’.1  This 
proposal  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  not  only  from  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  but  from  most  of  the  Afro-Asian  states.  President  Bourguiba’s 
suggestion,  made  in  a  speech  on  3  September,  of  a  union  between  Tunisia 
and  Algeria  was  widely  interpreted  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  United 
Nations  into  the  Algerian  dispute,2  while,  in  a  letter  to  Crown  Prince 
Moulay  Hassan — the  head  of  the  Moroccan  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations — made  public  on  19  September,  King  Mohammed  V  said  that 
the  intervention  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Algerian  problem  ‘must  be 
direct  and  immediate’.3 

The  day  after  the  G.P.R.A.  made  its  proposal,  its  ‘foreign  minister’, 
Belkacem  Krim,  travelled  to  Shtura  in  the  Lebanon  for  a  meeting  of  the 
council  of  the  Arab  League.  His  purpose  was  to  carry  out  the  second 
part  of  the  G.P.R.A.’s  plan  and  enlist  the  full  support  of  the  Arab  bloc  for 
Algerian  independence.  Belkacem  Krim  was  proposing  much  more  than 
the  usual  pious  declaration  of  support.  He  wanted  an  Arab  diplomatic 
offensive  in  favour  of  the  G.P.R.A.’s  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  refer¬ 
endum  in  Algeria,  the  breaking  off  of  all  diplomatic,  cultural,  and  economic 
relations  with  France,  a  campaign  to  rid  Arab  soil  of  all  French  and  other 
bases,  recruitment  and  transit  facilities  for  a  ‘volunteer  force’  to  fight  in 
Algeria,  an  Arab  ‘summit  conference’  to  discuss  Algeria,  and  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  N.A.T.O.  powers  which  supported  France.4  All  this  was  a 
little  too  much  for  the  Arab  League  and  the  resolution  which  was  finally 
adopted  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  more  sweeping  of  the 
G.P.R.A.’s  demands.  Thus  there  was  to  be  no  breaking  off  of  relations 
with  France,  no  Arab  ‘summit’,  and  no  campaign  against  N.A.T.O.  bases. 
All  these  matters  were  to  be  the  subject  of  further  consultations  between  the 
Arab  governments.  The  Arab  states  agreed  to  support  a  United  Nations 
referendum  in  Algeria  themselves,  but  said  nothing  about  persuading 
others  to  do  the  same.  The  only  diplomatic  action  which  they  agreed  to 
take  was  to  urge  other  countries  to  recognize  the  G.P.R.A.  and  to  draw 
the  N.A.T.O.  powers’  attention  to  the  ‘serious  consequences’  of  the  use  of 
N.A.T.O.  materiel  in  Algeria.  As  for  ‘volunteers’,  their  recruitment  was 
to  be  facilitated,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  how  they  were  to  get  to 
Algeria.5 

1  Le  Monde,  23  August  i960.  2  Times,  12  September  i960. 

3  Le  Monde,  21  September  i960.  4  Ibid.,  25  August  i960. 

5  Times,  25  August  i960;  Le  Monde,  26  August  i960.  The  limitations  of  ‘Arab  solidarity’  had 
also  been  shown  earlier  in  the  year,  when  the  oil  committee  of  the  Arab  League  council  rejected 
a  proposal  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  boycott  all  foreign  oil  companies  operating  in  Algeria.  The 
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After  this  disappointing  rebuff,  the  G.P.R.A.  carried  out  the  third  stage 
of  its  campaign  by  attempting  to  gain  the  support  of  the  communist 
powers.  Ferhat  Abbas  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  eleventh  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and,  at  a  dinner  in  Peking 
on  29  September,  he  warned  his  audience  that,  if  the  United  Nations 
again  endorsed  French  policy  in  Algeria,  ‘the  extension  of  the  Algerian 
conflict  is  not  to  be  ruled  out’.  ‘We  shall  ask  our  neighbours  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  war,’  he  went  on,  and  ‘we  shall  turn  to  all  countries 
which  cannot  tolerate  the  continuance  of  an  explosive  situation  which  is 
capable  of  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world.’1  Remarks  such  as  these, 
which  were  accompanied  by  vigorous  denunciations  of  N.A.T.O.  and 
‘American  imperialism’,  were  clearly  designed  to  elicit  a  promise  of 
support  from  the  Chinese  government.  This  the  Chinese  government  was 
prepared  to  give,  but  only  in  general  terms.  Although  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
alleged  to  have  told  Ferhat  Abbas  that  Chinese  help  would  be  ‘total  and 
unconditional’,  he  declined  to  say  what  form  the  aid  would  take  and 
added  that  it  was  dependent  upon  ‘our  means  and  the  international  situa¬ 
tion’.  ‘You  must  count  only  on  yourselves,’  he  emphasized.  ‘This  war  is 
your  war.’2 

On  his  return  to  Tunis,  Ferhat  Abbas  stopped  off  in  Moscow.  This  was 
no  accident,  he  explained.  ‘We  are  here  because  we  consider  that  at  the 
moment  the  world  is  divided  into  two  camps — the  camp  of  the  imperialists 
and  the  camp  of  peace — and  the  Algerian  people  believe  that  Moscow  is 
the  camp  of  peace.’3  However,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  in  New  York  for 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  all  that  Ferhat 
Abbas  obtained  was  confirmation  of  Khrushchev’s  announcement  on 
7  October  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  accorded  de  facto  recognition  to  the 
G.P.R.A.4  But  even  Khrushchev’s  announcement  was  equivocal,  equating 
Soviet  recognition  with  that  of  General  de  Gaulle,  ‘who  entered  into 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  this  provisional  Algerian  government’ 
— i.e.  at  Melun.5  In  the  light  of  these  Chinese  and  Russian  statements,  it 
is  hard  to  credit  Ferhat  Abbas’s  claim,  made  in  Tunis  on  31  October,  that 
‘the  support  of  the  socialist  camp  is  ours  from  now  on’,6  with  anything 
more  than  the  most  limited  significance.7 

proposal  was  opposed  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  Lebanon  on  the  grounds  that  these 
same  companies  also  had  important  interests  in  their  territories  and  that  a  boycott  might  com¬ 
promise  existing  contracts;  ibid.,  12  March  i960. 


2  Afrique  Action,  24  October  i960. 
4  Le  Monde,  11  October  i960. 
6  Times,  1  November  i960. 


1  Ibid.,  1  October  i960. 

3  N.T.  Times,  7  October  i960. 

5  Soviet  News,  1 1  October  1 960. 


7  Nevertheless,  both  Tunisia  and  Morocco  became  rather  worried.  In  an  interview  published 
in  Afrique  Action  on  1 7  October,  President  Bourguiba  said  that  the  Russians  and  Chinese  had 
chosen  Algeria  as  a  field  for  action.  ‘I  am  worried,’  he  continued,  ‘because  the  cold  war- — not 
with  words,  but  with  weapons  and  technicians — is  in  the  process  of  installing  itself  on  our  con¬ 
tinent,  which  is  scarcely  independent.’  In  London  on  27  October,  Crown  Prince  Moulay  Hassan 
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By  the  end  of  the  year,  indeed,  it  should  have  been  clear  to  the  G.P.R.A. 
that  its  only  remaining  hope  was  the  United  Nations.  But  even  there  its 
hopes  were  dashed,  due  largely  to  the  role  played  by  the  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  French-speaking  African  states.  Discussion  of  the  Algerian  question 
began  in  the  General  Assembly’s  first  committee  on  5  December  and 
centred  upon  a  24-nation  Afro-Asian  resolution,  the  key  paragraph  of 
which  called  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  ‘that  a  referendum 
shall  be  conducted  in  Algeria,  organized,  controlled  and  supervised  by 
the  United  Nations,  whereby  the  Algerian  people  shall  freely  determine 
the  destiny  of  their  entire  country’.1  The  only  French-speaking  African 
state  to  sponsor  this  resolution,  apart  from  Guinea,  was  Mali.2  Eleven 
others,3  soon  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Brazzaville  group’  because  of  the  con¬ 
ference  they  held  at  Brazzaville  in  the  ex-French  Congo  in  December,  had 
already  agreed,  at  conferences  held  at  Abidjan  in  the  Ivory  Coast  in 
October  and  at  Nouakchott  in  Mauritania  in  November,  upon  a  common 
policy  which  was  far  more  conciliatory  towards  France.  In  stating  his  own 
government’s  attitude  in  the  first  committee  on  15  December,  Mr. 
d’Arboussier  of  Senegal  also  expressed  that  of  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  group,  when  he  said  that  while  ‘the  United  Nations  could  and  should 
help  to  overcome  the  differences  outstanding  between  the  parties’ — i.e. 
France  and  the  G.P.R.A. — ‘.  .  .  it  must  recognize  its  limitations :  it  could 
not  impose  a  solution  or  even  a  procedure ;  its  role  should  be  to  create  the 
necessary  atmosphere  for  a  resumption  of  talks  between  the  French  and 
the  Algerians.’4  In  the  vote  upon  paragraph  4  of  the  24-nation  resolution, 
which  contained  the  reference  to  the  United  Nations  referendum,  some 
of  the  ‘Brazzaville  group’  voted  against  and  the  rest  abstained.  In  the  vote 
upon  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  they  all  abstained.  However,  as  a  simple 
majority  sufficed  in  committee,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  47  votes  to 
20,  with  28  abstentions. 

Before  the  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  itself,  two  amendments  to  the 
resolution  were  tabled.  The  first,  sponsored  by  Cyprus,  attempted  to 
soften  paragraph  4  of  the  original  resolution  by  calling  upon  the  General 

expressed  the  fear  that  Algeria  would  become  ‘an  active  arena  in  the  cold  war’  and  that  there  was 
a  risk  of  the  development  of ‘the  same  situation  as  in  Spain  in  1936’;  Le  Monde,  28  October  i960. 

1  For  the  full  text  of  the  resolution,  cf.  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session.  Annexes,  agenda  item  71 
(subsequently  cited  as  Annexes),  p.  4.  The  sponsors  were  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Mali,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  U.A.R.,  Yemen,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  India. 

2  Mali,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  new  name  for  the  French  Soudan,  which,  together  with 
Senegal,  had  formed  the  original  Federation  of  Mali.  This  federation  had  broken  up  only  two 
months  after  independence  (cf.  below,  p.  380)  and  Mr.  Modibo  Keita,  president  of  Mali, 
said  on  22  August  that  differences  over  Algeria  were  one  reason  for  the  break-up  of  the  federation; 
Le  Monde,  24  August  i960. 

3  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Ivory 
Coast,  Madagascar,  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Upper  Volta. 

4  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  First  Committee,  1129th  meeting,  p.  245. 
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Assembly  to  ‘recommend’  rather  than  ‘decide’  that  a  referendum  should 
be  held  and  by  stipulating  that  the  latter  should  be  ‘under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations’  rather  than  ‘organized,  controlled  and  supervised’ 
by  it.1  This,  the  Cypriot  delegate  explained  in  the  assembly  on  19  Decem¬ 
ber,  ‘does  not  prevent  France  in  any  way  from  playing  its  role  in  this  matter 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations’.2  The  second  amendment  was 
tabled  by  the  ‘Brazzaville  group’  and  completely  deleted  paragraph  4,  sub¬ 
stituting  two  further  paragraphs  inviting  the  two  sides  ‘to  enter  immedi¬ 
ately  into  negotiations,  without  preliminary  conditions  or  restrictions,  on 
a  cease-fire  and  the  circumstances  for  the  organization  of  the  referendum 
on  self-determination,  including  mutual  guarantees  for  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  and  international  guarantees’  and  recommending  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ‘a  special  international  commission’  to  facilitate  contacts  and  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations.3 

It  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass  a  resolution  in  the  General 
Assembly  and,  although  the  ‘Brazzaville  group’  could  not  muster  enough 
support  to  secure  the  passage  of  their  own  amendment,  they  were  able  to 
block  both  the  Cypriot  amendment  and  the  original  paragraph  4  with 
the  support  of  most  of  the  N.A.T.O.  countries  and  the  abstention  of  a 
large  number  of  Latin  American  states.  The  resolution  which  was  finally 
passed  was  the  original  24-nation  resolution,  minus  the  all-important 
paragraph  4.4  The  ‘Brazzaville  group’,  who  were,  on  the  admission  of  the 
delegate  from  Upper  Volta,  ‘the  star  performers’  in  the  debate,  were 
bitterly  attacked  by  some  of  their  Afro- Asian  colleagues  as  a  result  of  their 
attitude.  It  only  went  to  show,  stormed  Mr.  Caba,  the  Guinean  delegate, 
that  ‘their  independence  ...  is  nothing  more  .  .  .  than  a  faithful  tool  of 
French  neo-colonialism’.5 

Meanwhile,  the  French  government,  which  had  refused  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  any  part  in  the  United  Nations’  debate,  was  going  ahead  with 
its  own  policy.  In  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  4  November,  General  de 
Gaulle  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  referendum  in  France  to  endorse  his 
policy  of  self-determination  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  special  powers 
granted  him  by  the  constitution  to  carry  it  out.  In  the  meantime,  he 
declared,  there  would  be  a  continual  process  of  transferring  political 
responsibility  to  Algerians.6  On  16  November,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  a  referendum  would  take  place  and,  on  9  December,  the  text  of  the 
bill  which  was  to  be  submitted  for  popular  approval  was  published. 

1  Annexes,  p.  5. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  956th  plenary  meeting,  p.  1415. 

3  Annexes,  p.  5. 

4  For  the  voting  in  the  General  Assembly,  cf.  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  956th  plenary  meeting, 
pp.  1428-30,  and  for  the  text  of  the  adopted  resolution,  cf.  Annexes,  p.  6. 

5  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  956th  plenary  meeting,  p.  1430. 

6  Times,  5  November  i960. 
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Article  1  provided  for  Algerian  self-determination,  ‘as  soon  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  security  in  Algeria  allow  the  full  exercise  of  public  liberties’. 
Article  2  contained  the  transitional  measures,  designed  to  give  Algerians 
more  political  responsibility.  ‘An  executive’  and  ‘a  deliberating  assembly’ 
for  the  whole  of  Algeria  were  to  be  established,  together  with  ‘appropriate 
regional  and  departmental  executive  and  deliberative  organs’.  There 
were  also  to  be  other  bodies  ‘competent  for  the  spheres  concerning  jointly 
metropolitan  France  and  Algeria’.1  De  Gaulle  rashly  chose  to  begin  his 
campaign  for  the  referendum,  which  was  to  take  place  on  8  January  1961, 
by  a  visit  to  Algeria.  His  visit  prompted  riots  by  both  European  extremists 
and  Muslims,  during  which  over  a  hundred  people  were  killed.  This 
outburst  of  violence  amply  demonstrated  that  it  was  going  to  prove 
difficult  to  enforce  any  policy  in  Algeria. 

1  Guardian,  io  December  i960. 
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During  the  year  1959  it  was  commonly  predicted  that  i960  would  be 
‘Africa’s  year’.  Both  in  the  French  settler-states  of  the  north  and  in  the 
British  settler-states  of  the  south  political  processes  were  evidently  working 
up  to  a  crisis,  while  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  hitherto  quiescent — or  thought 
to  be  quiescent — a  sudden  burst  of  agitation,  in  January  1959,  brought 
that  great  and  imperfectly  organized  territory  in  a  few  months  to  a  stage 
where  the  transfer  of  power  was  inevitable.  Perhaps  the  factor  that  fixed 
the  date  for  the  political  crisis  throughout  the  African  continent  was  the 
decision  of  the  United  Nations  to  press  for  the  independence  of  the  African 
trust  territories  in  i960.  The  pace  was  set  by  Somalia,  which,  on  2  Decem¬ 
ber  j95°j  had  been  assigned  as  a  trust  territory  to  be  administered  by 
Italy  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  knowledge  that  Somalia  was  to  receive 
independence  during  i960,  whatever  its  state  of  economic  development, 
encouraged  political  leaders  in  other  territories  to  demand  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  Previously  the  colonial  powers  had  urged  patience  and  the  British 
in  particular  had  been  unwilling  to  prescribe  ‘target  dates’,  since  economic 
‘viability’  had  always  been  the  prerequisite  for  self-government  in  the 
long  history  of  British  colonial  development.  But  if  Somalia  was  held  fit 
for  immediate  independence  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for 
withholding  the  same  concession  from  the  adjacent  British  protectorate 
of  Somaliland  where  there  was  a  strong  emotional  drive  towards  the  union 
of  the  Somali  peoples.  In  the  event,  the  independence  of  the  trust 
territory  and  of  the  British  protectorate  were  tranquilly  achieved  and 
Somalia  was  not  one  of  the  African  issues  which  convulsed  international 
politics  in  i960.  It  is  true  that  there  were  outstanding  difficulties  over  the 
frontiers  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  and  these  were  discussed  at  the 
United  Nations  in  1959,  but  no  further  action  was  taken.1 

Far  more  complex  and  menacing  were  the  events  in  the  trust  territories 
of  West  Africa.2  On  5  December  1959  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  resolved  that  the  trusteeship  over  (French)  Togoland  should  be 

1  On  5  December  1959  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  resolved  that  the  trustee¬ 
ship  for  Somalia  should  be  terminated  on  1  July  i960;  United  Nations  Review,  January  i960, 
pp.  75-78.  On  5  May  i960  Mr.  Macleod,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  announced  that 
British  Somaliland  would  be  granted  independence  on  26  June;  Commonwealth  Survey,  vol.  6,  no. 
10,  p.  435.  The  two  territories  entered  formally  into  a  political  union  on  1  July  i960,  and  Somalia 
was  admitted  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations  on  20  September  i960. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  earlier  stages  of  self-government  in  the  Cameroon  and  Togoland  Trust 
Territories,  cf.  Survey,  1957-8,  p.  291. 
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terminated  on  27  April  i960;  and  on  1  January  i960  the  trusteeship  over 
the  (French)  Cameroons  ‘was  terminated  in  accordance  with  an  earlier 
decision’.  It  was  a  bad  omen  for  Africa’s  year  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Cameroon  Republic,  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  United  Nations  member-countries,  took  place  in  scenes 
of  rioting  and  disorder.  Nevertheless  the  drive  for  immediate  inde¬ 
pendence  gathered  force.  Among  the  mature  republics  which  had 
emerged  with  the  French  Community,  several  of  the  political  leaders  who 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  retaining  a  French  presence  in 
Africa  could  not  but  observe  that  they  were  deprived  of  that  status  in  world 
affairs  which  M.  Sekou  Toure  in  Guinea,  Dr.  Nkrumah  in  Ghana,  and 
even  M.  Ahidjo  of  Cameroon  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  magic  word  ‘inde¬ 
pendence’,  which  was  itself  the  basis  of  a  strong  claim  to  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  M.  Senghor  in  several  public  statements1  expressed 
a  hankering  after  a  ‘commonwealth’  status  like  that  which  enabled  Ghana 
to  belong  to  the  sterling  area  and  to  derive  some  cultural  advantages  from 
the  British  presence ,  while  striking  out  boldly  for  Ghanaian  independence 
and  for  Africanism  in  its  diplomatic  relations.  But  M.  Senghor’s  states¬ 
manlike  attempts  to  hold  the  economic  organization  of  Afrique-Occidentale 
fran^aise  together  by  creating  a  self-governing  Mali  Federation  were 
negatived  by  the  ambitions  of  rival  leaders  in  the  other  ex-French  states 
who  desired  to  shine  as  stars  with  their  own  radiance  in  the  United  Nations 
assembly.  Accordingly  the  administrative  need  for  the  grouping  or  re¬ 
grouping  of  non-viable  territories  was  opposed,  in  many  of  the  thriving 
regions  of  Africa,  by  the  political  demand  for  self-determination,  that  is 
to  say  for  the  national  status  of  any  territory  where  a  political  party  had 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  electorate.2  The  greatest  danger  to  Africa 
was  fragmentation,  and  the  ease  with  which  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  could  be  won  encouraged  it.  The  Mali  Federation,  originally 
designed  as  a  grouping  of  at  least  four  territories,  came  into  existence  as 
a  combination  of  two  only,  Senegal  and  Soudan,  and  endured  for  only 
three  months,  from  20  June  to  22  September  i960,  after  which  the  two 
states  resolved  themselves  into  independence,  the  name  of  Mali  being 
retained  by  the  state  formerly  known  as  Soudan.  The  group  of  states  whose 
commercial  outlet  was  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  had  at  first  been  disposed  to 
remain  in  close  association  with  France  rather  than  to  form  a  regional 
confederation.  But  they  too  declared  for  national  separation  as  the  year 

1  E.g.  in  Le  Monde ,  18  February  i960:  ‘un  commonwealth  a  la  frangaise’,  and  on  21  June  i960: 
‘independance  . . .  celle  des  etats  africains  du  commonwealth,  la  voie  de  l’independance  nationale 
dans  une  cooperation  internationale.’ 

2  When,  in  the  plebiscite  of  1 958  on  the  principle  of  adherence  to  the  Community,  we  find  that 
99  per  cent  of  the  electorate  in  the  Ivory  Coast  voted  ‘oui’  while  in  the  neighbouring  Guinea, 
97  per  cent  of  the  electorate  voted  ‘non’,  we  must  regard  these  occurrences  as  votes  of  confidence 
in  a  party  and  its  leader  rather  than  as  expressions  of  opinion  on  a  constitutional  issue. 
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drew  on,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  French  Community  was  dis¬ 
integrating.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  ex-French  territories  were  well- 
ordered  and  prosperous  during  these  two  years. 

When  we  turn  to  the  extensive  and  populous  regions  of  the  Lower  Niger, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Zambezi,  though  the  demand  for  immediate  self- 
government  was  no  less  urgent,  the  political  process  took  a  different  form. 
The  Congo  under  Belgian  colonial  rule  had  been  directly  governed  from 
Brussels  upon  a  principle  wholly  unknown  to  the  British  and  equally 
unknown  in  recent  years  to  the  French  colonial  systems.1  This  is  not  to 
say  that  Belgian  administration  was  unenlightened,  but  that  it  provided 
little  opportunity  for  the  emergence  of  a  class  of  men  trained  and  prepared 
for  the  eventual  transfer  of  power,  nor  had  the  Belgian  authorities,  active 
as  they  were  in  the  field  of  primary  education,  provided  any  scheme  of 
higher  education  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  rival  schemes  which  had 
made  fair  progress  in  the  French  and  British  colonies.  When  the  decision 
was  taken  to  transfer  power  at  short  notice,  it  was  too  late  to  entertain  the 
consideration  of  regional  tendencies.  So  centralized  an  administration 
could  be  transferred  only  to  a  unitary  state.  The  regional  and  tribal 
divergencies  in  the  million  square  miles  of  the  Congo,  with  its  many 
primitive  peoples  and  its  poor  communications,  asserted  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  strong  hand  of  the  ministere  colonial  was  lifted. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  independence  of  the  Congo  and  of  its  admission 
to  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  the  army  had  mutinied,  the  Katanga 
province  had  seceded,  and  an  international  force  had  been  brought  into 
the  country.  During  August  and  September  i960,  while  the  Congo 
appeared  to  be  lapsing  into  chaos,  the  federal  state  of  Nigeria,  with  its 
territory  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Congo  and  with  its  population 
almost  three  times  as  great,  was  moving  smoothly  along  the  well-worn 
path  from  colonial  rule  to  self-government  within  the  Commonwealth. 
In  terms  of  humanity  the  great  size  of  the  Nigerian  community  made  its 
independence  equivalent  to  that  of  all  the  territories  of  French  colonial 
Africa  taken  in  aggregate;  they  had  acquired  twelve  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  during  i960,  whereas  Nigeria  was  to  acquire 
one.  Nor  was  Nigeria,  any  more  than  the  Congo,  a  homogeneous  nation¬ 
state.  Its  ethnic  problems  and  its  economic  organization  had  some  resem¬ 
blances  to  those  of  the  Mali  Federation;  and  with  these  considerations  in 
view  much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Nigerian  political  leaders  for  their 
control  of  the  separatist  tendencies  which  had  produced  a  rather  seductive 
if  dangerous  fragmentation  in  ex-French  Africa,  and  an  administrative 
collapse  in  the  Congo.  Nigeria  was  the  test  case  of  the  transfer  of  power 
in  Africa  on  the  largest  scale  and  after  careful  preparation.  If  it  should 
succeed  it  would  justify  the  principles  of  British  colonial  development  and 
1  See  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (O.U.P.,  1957),  p.  349. 
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would  establish  Nigeria  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  new  African 
states,  a  consideration  which  was  not  unnoticed  by  M.  Sekou  Toure  and 
Dr.  Nkrumah. 

The  liquidation  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and  British  colonial  empires  in 
the  whole  region  of  the  Niger  and  Congo  basins,  a  prodigious  event  in 
history,  concludes  the  period  which  began  with  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1885  and  the  subsequent  partition  of  tropical  Africa  among  the  European 
powers.  Events  of  wider  consequence  were  taking  shape  at  the  same  time, 
in  ‘Africa’s  year’.  While  French  attention  was  concentrated  upon  Algeria 
where,  in  i960,  the  conflict  deepened  into  civil  war,  British  attention,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  looked  overseas,  was  concentrated  upon  the  European 
settler  communities  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Rhodesias,  and 
Kenya.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Lancaster  House  conference  on 
Kenya  produced  a  temporary  solution  of  the  immediate  problem  which, 
it  may  be  said,  postponed  the  crisis  for  the  period  now  before  our  eyes. 
The  Rhodesias,  however,  still  smarting  from  the  effects  of  the  emergency 
of  March  to  May  1959,  were  rarely  out  of  the  headlines,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  advisory  report  of  the  Monckton  commission  on  the  future  of 
the  Central  African  Federation  brought  this  question  into  the  forefront 
of  British  politics  in  October  i960.  In  the  Congo  and  Niger  basins  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  power  had  passed  from  the  colonial  empires  to  the 
new  African  states.  What  was  the  real  strength  of  metropolitan  France 
in  Algeria,  of  metropolitan  Britain  in  Rhodesia?  In  both  instances  the 
metropolitan  power  was  a  compromising,  steadying  influence  between 
settler-communities  regarding  themselves  as  authentic  Algerians  (or 
Rhodesians)  entitled  to  preserve  their  constitutional  status  or  to  revise  it 
as  they  thought  best  for  the  territory,  and  more  indigenous  communities 
claiming  the  self-determination  by  majority  rule  which  had  prevailed 
elsewhere  in  Africa. 

On  the  British  side  was  the  further  complication  that  South  Africa, 
though  fully  self-governing  for  fifty  years  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach 
of  British  political  pressure,  was  still  a  Commonwealth  member.  It  was 
vain  for  the  British  to  protest  that  they  had  no  responsibility  for  apartheid, 
still  less  for  the  brutal  police  action  against  an  African  crowd  at  Sharpeville 
in  March  i960,  if  they  did  not  openly  condemn  the  policy  and  its  con¬ 
sequences.  The  fear  and  hatred  of  apartheid  discredited  British  policy 
elsewhere  in  Africa,  so  long  as  Britain  showed  friendship  to  the  Afrikaners, 
and  continually  embarrassed  the  British  in  their  relations  with  other 
settler-communities.  It  was  the  necessity  to  clear  British  policy  of  any 
such  insinuation  that  gave  the  key  to  Mr.  Macmillan’s  ‘wind-of-change’ 
speeches  during  his  tour  of  Africa  in  January  and  February  i960;  he  made 
it  plain  that  the  multi-racial  policy  in  Rhodesia  was  wholly  distinct  from 
the  apartheid  policy  in  the  Union.  Was  compromise  still  possible?  No 
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answer  could  be  given  to  this  question  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  may  be 
suggested  that  General  de  Gaulle  was  confronted  with  a  not  dissimilar 
dilemma.  The  referendum  in  which  he  obtained  his  vote  of  confidence 
in  December  was  a  vote  for  a  compromise  in  Algeria. 

Africa  had  been  partitioned  among  the  empires,  at  a  date  when  its 
geography  and  ethnography  were  largely  unknown,  by  the  process  of 
drawing  lines  on  inaccurate  maps  at  conferences  held  in  Europe.  Hence 
came  into  existence  administrative  areas  which  might  or  might  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  tribal  territories  but  which  were  given  some  degree  of  unity  by 
the  provision  of  roads,  railways,  and  other  lines  of  communication.  Thus 
the  development  of  autonomous  states  in  tropical  Africa  was  a  process 
wholly  unlike  the  liberation  of  those  historic  nations  in  southern  Asia  which 
had  been  conquered  and  subjected  to  alien  rule  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Cambodia,  nation¬ 
states  resumed  a  course  of  historic  development  in  which  the  colonial 
period  was  a  passing  episode.  Rarely  in  Africa  can  we  observe  a  similar 
process :  Nigeria,  the  Congo,  the  Ivory  Coast,  have  no  history  earlier  than 
that  of  the  colonial  administrations  that  brought  them  into  existence. 
They  may  include,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tribal  or  even  national  communities 
with  historical  memories;  but  their  own  national  history  begins  in  i960 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  colonial  powers.  The  fragmentation  of  the 
French  Community,  and  the  attempts,  hitherto  unsuccessful,  of  some  of  its 
members  to  re-combine  indicate  the  nature  of  Africa’s  fundamental 
problem.  By  what  means  and  on  what  principles  should  the  schizoid 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  be  reversed?  Does  the  emergence  of 
‘Africanism’  require  a  new  alignment  of  the  frontiers? 

These  were  problems  which  were  posed,  but  not  answered,  as  a  result  of 
‘Africa’s  year’.  All  that  could  be  said  by  the  end  of  i960  was  that  the 
mystique  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and  British  empires  in  tropical  Africa  had 
evaporated.  All  the  territories  were  either  independent  or  were  striving 
towards  an  independence  which  could  not  be  withheld  much  longer  on 
prudential  grounds. 


I.  FRENCH,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  AFRICA 
A frique  d’  expression  frangaise 

The  first  article  of  the  French  constitution  of  4  October  1958  declared 
the  foundation  of  the  Community,  ‘par  un  acte  de  fibre  determination’, 
which  was  not  defined  in  specific  terms.  The  French  Republic,  describing 
itself  as  ‘indivisible’,  offered  to  those  overseas  territories  which  voluntarily 
adhered  to  it  the  benefit  of  ‘new  institutions  based  on  the  common  ideal 
of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  and  conceived  with  a  view  to  their 
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democratic  evolution’.  The  Community  thus  had  from  the  beginning 
a  principle  of  growth  and  an  implication  that  secession  might  not  be  out  of 
the  question.  The  brusque  alternatives  offered  by  General  de  Gaulle  in  his 
African  tour,  during  August  1958,  had  been  a  choice  between  immediate 
adherence  and  immediate  expulsion,  at  a  time  when  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  still  in  draft  form  and  had  not  yet  been  adopted  in  metropolitan 
France.  Guinea  alone  voted  for  rejection  and,  between  14  October  and 
28  December  1958,  twelve  territories  joined  the  Community  by  adopting 
the  statute.1  All  provided  themselves  with  republican  constitutions  and 
all  found  themselves  obliged  to  negotiate  new  agreements  with  France 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  order.  The  two  admini¬ 
strative  cadres  in  French  tropical  Africa,  Afrique-Occidentale  frangaise 
(A.-O.F.),  and  Afrique  Equatoriale  frangaise  (A.-F.F.),  withered  away  and 
vanished,  leaving  large  gaps  in  the  statistical  documentation  of  these 
regions.  Nevertheless  the  social  and  economic  infrastructure  remained 
and,  in  some  territories,  was  not  much  modified. 

Relations  between  the  overseas  territories  of  the  Community  and  the 
metropolis  had  been  set  forth  in  articles  77  to  87  of  the  constitution,  which 
were  short  and  not  very  explicit.  Article  77  declared  that  all  the  member- 
states  were  to  enjoy  self-government  with  a  common  citizenship.  Article 
78  described  ‘les  competences  de  la  Communaute’,  which  included  foreign 
policy,  defence,  and  fiscal  matters.2  Articles  81  to  84  provided  for  the 
standing  institutions  of  the  Community.  The  presidency  was  to  be  held 
by  the  president  of  the  Republic;  and  there  were  to  be  an  executive 
council  consisting  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  member-states,  a  court  of 
arbitration,  and  a  senate  chosen  from  the  assemblies  of  the  member-states 
in  proportion  to  their  populations.  Article  86  provided  a  method  of 
changing  the  status  of  member-states,  at  the  request  of  an  assembly  with 
the  support  of  the  electorate  given  in  a  referendum.  In  effect  this  amounted 
to  a  right  of  secession  by  unilateral  decision. 

During  the  early  months  of  1959  the  assemblies  of  the  twelve  states 
prepared  and  adopted  new  autonomous  constitutions,  all  of  a  republican 
form  and  all  derived,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  from  the  French 


1  Madagascar,  14  November;  Sudan  (now  called  Mali),  24  November;  Senegal,  25  November; 
Gabon,  Middle  Congo  (now  called  Congo  or  Congo-Brazzaville),  Chad,  Mauritania,  28  Novem¬ 
ber;  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  4  December;  Ubangi-Shari  (now  called  Central  African  Republic), 
1  December;  Upper  Volta,  11  December;  Niger,  18  December.  The  other  French  colonial 
territories,  in  accordance  with  Article  76  of  the  constitution,  retained  their  former  status. 

2  ‘Art.  78. — Le  domaine  de  la  competence  de  la  Communaute  comprend  la  politique  etrangere, 
la  defense,  la  monnaie,  la  politique  economique  et  financiere  commune  ainsi  que  la  politique  des 
matieres  premieres  strategiques.  11  comprend  en  outre,  sauf  accord  particulier,  le  controle  de 
la  justice,  de  l’enseignement  superieur  et  l’organisation  generale  des  transports  exterieurs  et 
communs  et  des  telecommunications.  Des  accords  particuliers  peuvent  creer  d’autres  compe¬ 
tences  communes  ou  regler  tout  transfert  de  competence  de  la  Communaute  a  l’un  de  ses 
membres.’ 
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constitution  of  1958.1  Excepting  Mauritania,  which  became  a  ‘Republique 
Islamique’,  and  Madagascar,  where  a  belief  in  God  was  proclaimed  in  the 
preamble,  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  were  secular,  as  well  as  being 
democratic,  and  were  based  upon  the  Rights  of  Man  according  to  the 
formula  of  1789.  But,  according  to  the  formula  of  1958,  in  reaction  against 
the  principles  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  the  head  of  the  government, 
whether  called  president  or  president  du  conseil,  or  prime  minister,  was 
given  powers  which  made  his  influence  predominant.  ‘En  realite’,  says 
M.  Gonidec,  ‘le  systeme  se  presente,  non  comme  un  regime  de  separation 
des  pouvoirs,  mais  comme  un  regime  de  concentration  des  pouvoirs  entre 
les  mains  du  chef  du  gouvernement,  leader  ou  delegue  du  parti  unique 
ou  dominant.’2 

Most  of  these  constitutions  were  again  revised,  after  independence  in 
i960,  in  an  authoritarian  direction.  In  these  states  the  dominance  of 
a  single  well-organized  party,  as  in  Ghana  and  in  Guinea,  was  already 
a  marked  feature  of  the  political  scene.  Stability  and  progress  in  new  and 
backward  communities,  it  appears,  can  be  achieved  only  under  strong 
government,  while  the  presence  of  a  well-organized  opposition  ready  at 
any  moment  to  provide  an  alternative  government  is  better  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  more  advanced  communities.  A  contrast  may  at  least 
be  drawn  between  the  twelve  states  of  the  Community  in  Africa  of  which 
ten  made  orderly  progress  in  1959  and  i960  (not  without  set-backs  which 
will  be  mentioned  later)  and  such  states  as  the  Congo  and  the  Cameroons 
where  a  strong  executive  was  not  based  upon  a  national  party  with  a  secure 
majority.  Much  depended,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  political 
leaders  in  the  new  countries.  French  policy  had  been  successful  in  training 
the  elite  among  the  colonial  peoples  and  had  made  good  progress  with  the 
Africanization  of  the  public  service.  Such  men  as  MM.  Senghor  and 
Houphouet-Boigny  were  versed  in  the  arts  of  politics  and  administration  in 
France  as  well  as  in  their  own  territories.  None  of  these  new  governments 
foundered,  as  did  the  Congo  government,  and  in  each  of  them  a  single 
dominant  party  retained  power  through  these  two  momentous  years. 

During  the  early  months  of  1959  the  formation  of  the  Community 
required  much  negotiation  between  groups  of  territories  and  between  the 
new  states  and  the  French  Republic.  M.  Tsiranana  of  Madagascar 
( Republique  Malgache)  was  foremost  both  in  consolidating  his  relations 
with  France  and  in  promoting  the  autonomy  of  his  own  country.  He 
obtained  the  right  of  distinct  representation  at  international  conferences. 
Madagascar,  with  seventeen  votes,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  overseas 
states  in  the  senate  of  the  Community,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  186 
out  of  the  284  members  represented  metropolitan  France.  A  code  of  rules 

1  For  a  further  study  of  these  constitutions  see  P.  F.  Gonidec,  Constitutions  des  £tats  de  la  Com- 
munautt  (Paris,  Sirey,  1959).  2  ibid.,  p.  13. 
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for  technical  and  financial  aid,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  French 
prime  minister,  was  authorized  in  April,  and  this  was  followed,  in  May, 
by  a  general  scheme  of  higher  education  with  authority  for  founding 
universities  overseas,  ‘harmonized’  with  the  French  educational  code.  But 
more  important  were  the  new  schemes  devised  in  Africa  for  regrouping  the 
territories  which  were  no  longer  administered  as  A.-O.F.  and  A.-fhF. 
M.  Houphouet-Boigny,  the  experienced  statesman  who  was  generally 
credited  with  responsibility  for  the  loi  cadre  of  1956,  became  prime  minister 
of  the  Ivory  Coast  under  its  new  constitution  in  April.  Still  at  this  time 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Community,  which  he  conceived  at  least  as  a 
confederation  if  not  as  a  true  federal  state,  he  was  content  with  co-opera¬ 
tive  arrangements  between  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  territories.  On 
9  June  1959,  after  a  conference  at  Paris,  a  customs  union  was  formed 
between  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  and  temporarily  with 
the  two  western  states  which  were  then  combining  to  form  the  short-lived 
Mali  Federation.  An  even  closer  customs  union,  planned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  completed  on  7  December  1959,  was  formed  between  the 
four  states  formerly  belonging  to  A.-fi.F. :  the  Central  African  Republic, 
the  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Gabon,  and  Chad. 

Opinion  upon  the  future  organization  of  the  new  republics  in  the 
Community  was,  broadly  speaking,  divided  between  the  policies  of  the 
R.D.A.,1  in  which  Houphouet-Boigny  was  the  leading  figure,  and  of 
Senghor’s  P.R.A.2  Houphouet-Boigny,  still  in  1959  a  minister  of  state  in 
the  French  government,  conceived  the  Community  as  a  sort  of  federation 
with  France,  while  M.  Senghor  moved  steadily  towards  a  ‘common¬ 
wealth’  policy  in  which  the  constituent  states  of  A.-O.F.  would  federate 
with  one  another  before  re-negotiating  their  relations  with  France  as 
independent  states.3  Each  accused  the  other  of  disruption,  one  saying  that 
Senghor’s  policy  was  to  reduce  the  Community  to  a  shadow,  the  other  that 
Houphouet-Boigny’s  was  to  balkanize  Africa  so  that  the  French  could  still 
divide  and  rule.  On  19  January  1959  a  constituent  assembly,  meeting 
at  Dakar,  announced  the  formation  of  a  federal  union  to  be  called  Mali 
after  the  medieval  empire  of  that  name  on  the  Upper  Niger.  The  dele¬ 
gates  of  Senegal,  Sudan,  Upper  Volta,  and  Dahomey  adopted  a  draft 
constitution  which  was  to  be  referred  to  the  assemblies  of  these  states  for 
ratification.  M.  Senghor  appealed  to  the  other  states  of  A.-O.F. — Mauri¬ 
tania,  Niger,  and  the  Ivory  Coast — to  join  with  them,  but  without  success. 
On  23  January  the  Assembly  of  Senegal  adopted  the  draft  constitution  in 
principle  by  46  votes  to  1,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Assembly  of  Sudan 
adopted  it  unanimously.  On  the  following  day  it  was  announced  at 
Dakar  that  A.-O.F.  had  ceased  to  exist.4  In  Guinea  M.  Sekou  Toure 


1  Rassemblement  DSmocratique  africain ;  cf.  Survey,  1 956-8,  pp.  450- 1 .  2  Parti  du  Regroupement  africain. 
3  See  also  M.  Dia  in  Le  Monde,  29  January  1959.  4  Le  Monde,  24  January  1959. 
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commended  the  new  move  as  a  step  away  from  ‘balkanization’,  but  the 
political  influence  of  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  soon  began  to  tell  against 
the  Mali  federalists.  In  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  in  the  Niger  Republic,  the 
R.D.A.  was  dominant,  and  in  Dahomey  a  party  struggle  broke  out.  On 
5  February  riots  broke  out  in  Porto  Novo  against  federation  and,  in  the 
midst  of  tumult,  the  Assembly  voted  against  joining  the  federation.  In 
Upper  Volta,  one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  the  new  African  states, 
a  brisk  struggle  took  place  between  federalists  and  anti-federalists,  until, 
in  March,  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Mali  constitution  was  rejected  by 
referendum,  the  votes  being  2 1 4,834  in  favour  of  the  federation  and  739,5 1 7 
against  it.  Upper  Volta  thereafter  tended  to  move  away  from  the  group 
which  urged  co-operation  with  France. 

A  federal  conference  of  the  two  remaining  states  met  at  Dakar  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Lamine-Gueye  of  Senegal.  At  this  stage  the  Mali 
leaders  still  had  hopes  of  attracting  others  of  the  French  African  states  in 
the  federation  and  the  new  ‘parti  federaliste  africain’  (P.F.A.)  was 
conceived  as  an  expanding  group.  M.  Senghor  and  M.  Modibo  Keita, 
the  Sudanese  leader,  were  active  in  promoting  their  larger  ideals.  The 
Federation  of  Mali  was  formally  brought  into  existence  at  Dakar  on 
4  April  1959.  M.  Keita  was  elected  ‘president  du  gouvernement  federal’, 
and  M.  Senghor  ‘president  de  l’assemblee  federale’.  M.  Mamadou  Dia, 
the  prime  minister  of  Senegal,  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  federation. 
A  declaration  was  made  on  6  April  that  the  Federation  of  Mali  adhered  to 
the  Community  as  a  member-state.1  In  May  Houphouet-Boigny  sent  his 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  Mali,  but  they  were  not  reciprocated.  Keita 
publicly  denounced  Houphouet-Boigny,  whose  plans  for  an  entente  with 
Upper  Volta  and  Niger,  he  said,  deceived  no  one;  as  ever,  M.  Houphouet- 
Boigny  was  for  creating  divisions  in  Africa.2  He  also  expressed  his 
suspicions  of  the  influence  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  Africa,  which 
might  become  a  threat  to  the  Community,  especially  when  Nigeria,  with 
its  huge  population,  became  independent.3 

But  the  divisions  between  the  two  groups  of  French  African  states  were 
not  caused  fundamentally  by  the  struggles  between  party-leaders  with 
divergent  aims;  they  grew  out  of  social  distinctions  and  economic  needs. 
The  Mali  Federation  was  based  upon  Dakar,  a  modern  city  with  a  large 
African  middle-class  and  a  settled  population  of  about  33,000  Frenchmen. 
Dakar  seemed  to  be  the  natural  outlet,  not  only  for  the  products  of  the 
Senegal  province  which  exported  about  600,000  tons  of  groundnuts  yearly, 
but  also  for  the  inland  state  of  Sudan  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Niger, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  the  railway  to  Bamako.  Sudan,  though 
with  a  larger  population  than  Senegal,  was  far  less  developed.  Both  states 

2  Ibid.,  8  and  10  May  1959. 


1  Le  Monde,  7  April  1959. 
3  Times,  22  May  1959. 
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were  predominantly  Moslem.  The  relation  between  Sudan  and  Dakar 
was  not  unlike  that  between  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  and  Lagos. 
On  the  other  hand  Abidjan,  the  capital  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  was  the  natural 
economic  outlet  for  the  Upper  Volta  with  which  it  was  connected  by 
railway,  and  Abidjan  might  be  conceived  as  the  metropolis  of  the  French- 
speaking  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  culture  was  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Christian  missions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

During  the  summer  of  1959  the  notion  of  complete  independence 
captured  the  politically  informed  classes  in  Mali  and  ran  far  ahead  of 
public  opinion  in  France.  At  the  first  session  of  the  senate  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  held  in  Paris  from  15  to  31  July  1959,  the  opening  speeches  by 
General  de  Gaulle  and  M.  Moutet,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  chair,  were 
delivered  in  a  tone  of  optimism  and  the  debates  were  concerned  chiefly 
with  procedural  questions  on  the  assumption  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Community  was  established.1  But  this  was  not  the  language  of  the  Mali 
leaders,  among  whom  M.  Keita  was  the  most  provocative.  In  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times  on  13  August  1959,  he  was 
reported  as  saying  that  they  were  pressing  for  full  independence,  ‘in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  President  de  Gaulle’,  and  that  their  concept  of  the 
Community  was  a  ‘multi-national  confederation’  on  the  model  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  In  November  the  three  leaders  submitted  a 
proposal  for  independence  which  was  not  then  made  public.  M.  Senghor 
declared  at  Dakar  that  he  did  not  intend  to  reveal  what  had  passed  in 
negotiation  but  that  ‘le  general  n’est  pas  hostile  a  l’independance  du 
Mali’.2 

The  sixth  session  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Community,  meeting  at 
Saint- Louis-de-Senegal  on  1 1  December,  dealt  specifically  with  the  question 
of  independence.3  General  de  Gaulle,  speaking  in  public  to  enthusiastic 
crowds  after  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  business,  announced  that  the 
Community  was  to  be  transformed.  ‘Senegal  and  her  neighbour  Sudan’, 
he  said,  ‘have  constituted  the  Federation  of  Mali  and  wish  now  to  advance 
to  international  sovereignty.  This  evolution  will  be  achieved  not  only 
with  the  agreement  but  with  the  help  of  France.’4 

1  Journal  OJficiel  de  la  Communaute,  Debats,  1959-  Cf.  also  Le  Monde,  io  July  I959>  f°r  a  public 
speech  to  the  same  effect  by  de  Gaulle. 

2  Le  Monde,  30  November  1959. 

3  Extract  from  the  communique  issued  at  Saint-Louis-de-Senegal  at  the  conclusion  of  the  6th 
session  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Community  {Le  Monde,  15  December  1959) :  ‘Le  president 
de  la  communaute  a  fait  connaitre  au  conseil  la  demande  presentee  par  la  Republique  du  Senegal 
et  la  Republique  Soudanaise,  groupees  au  sein  de  la  Federation  du  Mali,  et  tendant  a  1  ouverture 
de  negociations  avec  la  Republique  Frangaise  pour  obtenir  1  independance  par  transfert  des 
competences  et  signer  parallelement  des  accords  de  cooperation  tout  en  demeurant  au  sein  de  la 
communaute  dont  les  institutions  pourraient,  le  cas  echeant,  etre  adaptees  en  consequence.  Le 
General  de  Gaulle  a  indique  que,  le  Conseil  executif  etant  maintenant  informe,  la  Republique 
Frangaise  fera  connaitre  officiellement  son  accord  sur  l’ouverture  de  ces  negociations.’ 

+  Guardian,  14  December  1959. 
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On  17  January  i960,  M.  Senghor,  M.  Keita,  and  M.  Dia  arrived  in 
Paris  for  discussions  with  M.  Debre,  the  French  prime  minister,  on  the 
new  relations  between  France  and  Mali  and  on  the  consequent  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Community,  which  M.  Senghor  now  described  as 
a  ‘commonwealth  a  la  fran^aise’.1  While  these  developments  were  taking 
place,  the  decolonization  of  Africa  was  moving  fast.  Cameroon  became 
independent  on  1  January  i960,  while  preparations  were  being  hastened 
for  the  termination  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  in  Togoland  and 
Somalia,  and  for  the  independence  of  British  Somaliland  and  of  the  two 
giant  territories  of  the  Congo  and  Nigeria  during  the  coming  year.  More¬ 
over,  the  new  status  promised  to  Mali  was  simultaneously  claimed  by 
M.  Tsiranana  for  Madagascar,  and  the  other  African  leaders  were  obliged 
to  restate  their  position.  The  early  months  of  i960  were  therefore  filled 
with  negotiations  between  France  and  her  former  colonies.  In  February 
a  conference  of  the  four  states  formerly  organized  as  Afrique-Equatoriale 
frangaise  (A.-fi.F.)  met  at  Bangui,  the  capital  of  the  Central  African  Repub¬ 
lic.  They  announced  their  intention  to  combine  and  to  press  for  indepen¬ 
dence  within  the  Community.2 

M.  Houphouet-Boigny  took  some  weeks  longer  to  adapt  his  policy  to 
a  situation  of  which  he  disapproved.  But  the  wind  of  change  was  blowing 
hard  through  Africa.  General  de  Gaulle’s  acceptance  of  the  demands 
made  by  Mali,  in  December,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Macmillan’s  tour  of 
January  and  February  i960,  which  had  a  comparable  effect  in  the  English- 
speaking  areas.  On  31  March  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  the  new  status  of  the  Mali  Federation.  On  5  June 
M.  Houphouet-Boigny  admitted  without  enthusiasm  at  a  press  conference3 
that  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  other  states  of  the  entente  must  adjust  them¬ 
selves  willy-nilly  to  a  ‘new-style  community’.  These  states,  too,  would 
demand  independence  and  the  right  of  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
before  negotiating  new  agreements  with  France. 

This  statement  was  evidently  a  consequence  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
senate  of  the  Community,  which  had  met  in  Paris  a  few  days  earlier,  from 
31  May  to  4  June,  for  its  second  annual  session.  Once  again  the  opening 
address  by  M.  Moutet  was  optimistic  in  tone.  The  movement  towards 
independence,  he  said,  was  inevitable  and  France  would  press  on  with  its 
programme  of  aid  and  co-operation.  There  were,  in  his  view,  many  ways 
of  escape  from  the  present  crisis  which  would  not  require  a  rupture  of  the 
ties  that  united  the  Community,  and  he  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  a  transitory  association.  No  speeches  were  made  in  a  hostile  sense, 
but  several  African  members  supported  the  new  theory  of  a  Community 
which  had  accepted  the  ‘mystique  d’independance’.  M.  Debre  spoke 


1  Le  Monde ,  18  February  i960. 


2  Times,  24  February  i960. 


3  Ibid.,  8  June  i960. 
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at  length  on  the  necessity  of  defence  collaboration,  and  M.  Foyer,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  relations  with  the  Community,  elaborated  its  revised 
principles.  The  Community,  he  argued,  was  not  a  series  of  concentric 
circles,  ‘une  communaute  de  defense,  une  communaute  economique,  et 
une  communaute  culturelle’.  M.  Mollet  widened  the  scope  of  the  debate 
by  looking  forward  to  a  communaute  eurafricaine.  In  winding  up  the  debate 
General  de  Gaulle  declared  that  the  modifications  in  the  constitution 
altered  ‘ni  P esprit,  ni  la  valeur  de  la  communaute’.1 

On  2  June  an  amendment  to  Chapter  XII  of  the  French  constitution 
of  1958  was  adopted,  by  206  votes  to  8,  and  was  simultaneously  approved 
by  the  parliament  of  the  French  Republic.  Under  articles  85  and  86  it 
would  now  be  possible  for  a  member-state  to  become  independent,  ‘par 
voie  d’ accords’,  without  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Community.  Further¬ 
more  an  independent  state,  not  a  member  of  the  Community,  might  be 
associated  with  it  (‘adherer  a  la  communaute’)  without  ceasing  to  be 
independent.2  The  way  was  thus  clear  for  new  negotiations  which  might 
produce  various  forms  of  association,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  were  seen 
when,  on  15  July  and  15  August,  detailed  ‘accords’  were  published  between 
the  French  Republic  and  Madagascar  and  Mali  respectively.  In  each  case 
the  international  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  new  state  was  recog¬ 
nized  while  membership  of  the  Community  was  preserved.  The  French 
military  missions,  the  benefits  of  the  franc  zone,  French  diplomatic  pro¬ 
tection,  and  in  general  the  ‘modalites  de  cooperation’  were  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  France  undertook  to  support  the  continued  association  of  these 
states  with  the  European  Economic  Community.  On  15  August  a  further 
series  of  ‘accords’  was  published.  These  agreements,  short  and  general  in 
form,  provided  for  ‘le  transfert  des  competences  de  la  communaute’,  and 
it  is  notable  that  the  states  of  the  entente — the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey, 
Upper  Volta,  and  Niger — had  now  moved  farthest  from  their  original 
position.  Their  sovereign  independence  was  admitted  ‘en  plein  accord  et 
amitie’,  but  nothing  was  said  of  continuing  as  members  of  the  Community. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  four  equatorial  states — Chad,  Central  African 
Republic,  Congo,  and  Gabon — exchanged  letters  with  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  assuring  it  of  their  ‘participation’  in  the  Community.3 

How  far  these  juridical  distinctions  between  associated  and  member- 
states  implied  functional  changes  in  the  African  administrations  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  in  no  case  was  there  a  flight  of  capital,  as  in  the 
Congo,  or  a  political  breach  with  France,  as  in  Guinea,  and  from  such 
statistics  as  are  available  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  French¬ 
men  working  in  these  territories  was  much  reduced  during  i960.  In  short, 

1  Journal  Officiel  de  la  CommunautS,  Dibats,  2e  annie,  Nos.  1-3,  31  May-4  June  1 960. 

2  Ibid.,  Actes  et  Informatives,  No.  6,  15  June  i960;  No.  8,  15  August  i960. 

3  For  the  special  case  of  Mauritania,  cf.  below,  p.  382. 
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the  demand  for  national  status,  so  powerful  throughout  Africa,  had  led  to 
the  fragmentation  of  the  Community  in  a  political  sense,  but  not  to  a 
disintegration  of  the  social  fabric.  The  recombination  of  these  small  states 
in  manageable  groups  was  the  next  problem. 

The  Mali  Federation  was  hardly  launched  before  it  was  wrecked.  An 
‘accord’  with  the  French  Republic  had  been  provisionally  agreed  on 
4  April  i960,  a  new  federal  constitution  was  adopted  on  22  April,  on 
20  June  independence  was  proclaimed,  on  19  August  the  federation  fell 
apart.  While  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  collapse  of  the  Congo 
occurred  during  the  same  few  weeks,  it  would  seem  that,  more  funda¬ 
mentally,  neither  the  formal  links  of  a  federal  constitution  nor  the  economic 
advantages  of  co-operation  sufficed  to  overcome  the  fissiparous  tendency 
of  states  so  distinct  as  Senegal  and  Sudan  or  the  rivalries  of  M.  Keita  and 
M.  Senghor.  On  Friday,  19  August,  a  crisis,  of  which  little  had  been 
known  outside  official  circles,  came  to  a  head  in  Dakar  over  the  forth¬ 
coming  elections  for  the  presidency  of  the  federation.  M.  Keita  favoured 
the  candidature  of  M.  Lamine-Gueye,  a  Senegalese  elder  statesman  whom 
he  did  not  regard  as  a  serious  rival,  but  whose  appointment  would  enable 
him  to  be  prime  minister.  But  the  dominant  group  in  the  Senegalese 
Assembly,  the  Union  Progressiste  senegalaise  (U.P.S.),  supported  the  can¬ 
didature  of  M.  Senghor,  and  here  M.  Keita,  the  federal  president,  had  no 
standing.  He  struck  at  the  U.P.S.  indirectly,  on  the  evening  of  19  August, 
by  dismissing  M.  Dia,  the  prime  minister  of  Senegal,  from  his  other  post  as 
vice-president  and  minister  of  defence  of  the  federation.  To  impose  his 
will  he  declared  a  state  of  emergency  and  appointed  one  of  his  Sudanese 
supporters  chief  of  staff  of  the  army.  M.  Dia  and  M.  Senghor  responded 
briskly;  early  in  the  morning  of  20  August  they  called  a  council  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  issued  a  manifesto  over  the  radio  in  the  name  of  the  Senegalese 
government.  ‘Pushed  by  wild  ambition’,  they  announced,  ‘M.  Keita  has 
mobilized  the  troops  of  Mali  against  the  people  of  Senegal.  But  the 
majority  of  these  troops  are  Senegalese.  .  .  .  We  must  respond  to  force  with 
force.’1  Before  the  day  was  over  it  was  clear  that  they  were  right.  Sene¬ 
galese  troops  controlled  Dakar,  M.  Keita  was  under  house  arrest  in  the 
federal  palace,  and  communications  with  his  own  territory,  the  Sudan, 
were  cut.  On  the  same  day,  20  August,  the  Assembly  of  Senegal  declared 
its  withdrawal  from  the  federation  and  its  independent  status.  A  few  days 
later,  M.  Keita  was  dispatched  to  Bamako  and  the  affair  was  over.  The 
Sudan  territory  declared  its  independence,  as  the  Republic  of  Mali,  on 
23  September  and,  a  week  later,  the  two  rival  states  were  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  The  railway  link  between  them  was 
still  cut. 


1  Le  Monde,  21  August  i960. 
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Mauritania  and  Spanish  Africa 

When,  many  centuries  earlier,  European  seamen  coasted  along  the 
north-west  shores  of  Africa  they  found  anchorages  but  no  way  into  the 
interior  north  of  the  Senegal  river  where,  at  some  date  earlier  than  1637, 
the  French  founded  Fort  Saint-Louis.  The  river  gave  no  entry  to  the  heart 
of  Africa  and  thus  seemed  less  serviceable  than  the  Gambia  river  with  its 
broad  and  deep  estuary,  beyond  Cape  Verde.  There  the  British  in  1618 
founded  Fort  James.  The  coastal  strip  between  the  rivers,  known  as 
Senegambia,  after  changing  hands  more  than  once  in  the  wars,  was 
partitioned  between  Britain  and  France,  in  1783,  at  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  ‘The  River  Senegal’  and  its  dependencies,  with  Goree,  the 
fortified  islet  off  Cape  Verde,  were  allotted  to  France,  while  ‘the  River 
Gambia’  was  allotted  to  Britain.  By  a  convention  between  the  two  countries 
in  1857,  Britain  further  relinquished  some  vague  claims  upon  the  coast 
of  what  is  now  called  Mauritania,  while  France  relinquished  Albreda,  her 
post  on  the  Gambia.  The  Senegal  colony,  as  it  was  the  oldest,  became  the 
most  socially  advanced  of  French  territories  in  tropical  Africa,  especially 
after  the  development  of  Dakar  on  Cape  Verde  as  a  great  seaport.  During 
the  partition  of  Africa  in  the  1880’s  the  hinterland  of  Senegambia  was 
occupied  by  France,  with  the  consequence  that  the  Gambia  colony,  a 
mere  strip  along  each  side  of  the  estuary,  was  cut  off  from  its  interior  by 
a  friendly  ‘arrangement’  between  Britain  and  France  in  1886.1  Meanwhile 
Spain  had  declared  protectorates  over  some  parts  of  the  coast  in  1882  and 
its  position  was  regularized  by  the  Franco-Spanish  Convention  of  1912. 

But  Portugal,  the  most  tenacious  of  the  colonial  powers,  had  been 
established  in  this  region  much  earlier.  In  1870  a  territorial  dispute 
between  Portugal  and  Britain  over  ‘the  island  of  Buluma  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  territory  opposite,  on  the  mainland’,  was  referred  for 
arbitration  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  (Grant),  who  decided  in 
favour  of  Portugal,  on  the  grounds  of  original  discovery  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  evidence  of  a  Portuguese  settlement  of  long  standing  at 
Bissau.  Thus  the  colony  of  Portuguese  Guinea  acquired  international 
recognition.2 

The  occupation  of  fortified  trading  posts,  the  search  for  a  way  into  the 
interior,  the  rivalries  between  the  European  powers,  and  the  ‘scramble’ 
for  possession  of  the  hinterland  in  all  this  part  of  Africa,  were  the  common 
form  of  colonial  development  in  the  later  nineteenth  century.  Further 
north,  however,  the  partition  of  the  territories  between  Morocco  and  the 
Senegal  river  followed  a  different  pattern  and  the  problems  it  presents 
today  are  consequently  different.3 

1  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty  (1909),  vol.  ii,  pp.  218,  674,  7^;  vol.  iii,  p.  1165. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  988. 

3  See  N.  Barbour,  Survey  of  North  West  Africa  (O.U.P.,  1959),  pp.  189-201,  263-73. 
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The  territory  rather  inaccurately  named  Mauritania  by  the  French, 
which  since  1958  has  constituted  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  is 
not  part  of  ‘Afrique  noire’.  Of  the  scanty  population  the  majority,  known 
as  Moors,  are  Moslems  of  Berber  origin  who  speak  Arabic  and  describe 
themselves  as  ‘whites’  ( bidan ).  When  Morocco  became  an  independent 
country  in  1 956,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  loi  cadre  placed  the  future 
of  the  Mauritanians  in  their  own  hands,  many  of  them  were  attracted 
by  a  proposal  for  union  with  their  fellow  Moslems  rather  than  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  connexion  with  the  black  African  states  of  the  former  A.-O.F.  A 
third  factor  was  the  attraction  of  the  French-controlled  plan  for  a  Saharan 
administration  (O.C.R.S.),  since  the  only  hope  for  economic  and  social 
progress  in  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled  a  territory  as  Mauritania  was  the 
exploitation  of  mineral  resources.  In  1958  a  number  of  leading  Mauri¬ 
tanians  took  refuge  in  Rabat,  from  where  they  conducted  an  agitation  for 
union  with  Morocco. 

On  achieving  autonomy,  the  new  administration  of  Mauritania  was 
confronted  with  a  series  of  frontier  problems.  The  country  had  no  effective 
seaport  and  in  the  past  had  based  its  meagre  commerce  upon  Saint-Louis  in 
Senegal  where  the  administrative  capital  was  established.  M.  Moktah 
Ould  Daddah,  the  active  young  head  of  the  Mauritanian  government,  at 
once  decided  to  found  a  new  capital  city  with  a  seaport  and  airport  at 
Nouakchott  and  so  to  rid  himself  of  dependence  upon  his  neighbours.  So 
bold  a  project  could  not  have  been  entertained  if  there  had  not  been  sup¬ 
port  from  a  financial  group  interested  in  Mauritanian  minerals,  and  this 
again  affected  his  attitude  towards  O.C.R.S. 

International  concern  with  these  arid  regions,  hitherto  of  slight  account 
in  world  affairs,  arose  from  the  growing  importance  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Sahara  region,  a  locality  of  special  interest  being  Tindouf 
in  the  Sahara  zone  near  the  meeting-point  of  the  present  frontiers  of 
Mauritania  and  the  Rio  de  Oro.  From  this  centre  of  mineral  exploitation 
there  are  routes  into  all  three  territories.  After  eight  years  of  prospecting 
and  preparation  in  Mauritania,  the  French  company  known  as  Miferma 
(Societe  Anonyme  des  Mines  de  Fer  de  Mauritanie),  initiated  works  on 
a  grand  scale  in  1959.  On  24  October  an  agreement  was  signed  with 
M.  Daddah’s  government,  and  a  loan  of  $66  million  was  granted  to 
Miferma  by  the  World  Bank  on  17  March  i960.  The  intention  was  to 
carry  out  a  major  development  of  the  iron-ore  fields  around  Fort  Gouraud 
by  means  of  a  railway,  to  be  constructed  just  south  of  the  Spanish  frontier 
to  a  new  port  known  as  Port  fitienne,  where  various  subsidiary  installa¬ 
tions  were  planned.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  capital  (84  million  new 
francs)  was  subscribed  by  British  steel  interests,  and  several  large  contracts 
were  given  to  British  and  Canadian  firms.  The  success  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  enabled  M.  Daddah  to  publish  a  three-year  plan  for  his  backward 
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and  almost  empty  country  on  26  July  i960.  In  addition  to  the  Miferma 
project  in  the  north,  it  provided  for  the  new  capital,  Nouakchott,  in  the 
centre  and  for  a  general  programme  of  social  advancement.1 

During  these  months  something  like  an  ‘oil  rush’  took  place  in  the  Rio 
de  Oro.  During  February  and  March  i960  concessions  for  oil  prospecting, 
covering  about  1,300,000  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  around 
Cape  Bojador,  were  given  by  the  Spanish  government  to  eleven  different 
American  groups.  It  was  rumoured  that  very  large  sums,  exceeding 
$100  million,  were  likely  to  be  devoted  to  prospecting,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  would  be  spent  locally.2 

The  status  of  the  French  and  Spanish  territories  on  the  western  seaboard 
of  North  Africa  came  into  question  after  the  attainment  of  independence 
by  Morocco  in  1956-  At  the  twelfth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  October  1957,  when  the  fourth  committee  was 
engaged  on  routine  discussion  of  information  received  from  non-self- 
governing  territories  under  article  73  of  the  Charter,  Morocco  protested 
against  ‘the  inclusion  of  the  French-occupied  territory  of  Mauritania, 
Spanish  Sahara  (Rio  de  Oro),  and  the  Ifni  enclave’  among  the  non-self- 
governing  territories,  since,  it  was  asserted,  they  were  integral  parts  of 
Moroccan  territory.3  The  protest  was  one  among  several  verbal  onslaughts 
launched  against  the  colonial  powers  and  was  repeated  annually.4  On 
each  occasion  the  French  representative  pointed  out  that  Mauritania 
had  an  autonomous  government  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
Spanish  representative  said  that  his  government  had  no  doubt  concerning 
its  sovereignty  and  the  Moroccan  statement  was  therefore  out  of  order. 
In  addition,  the  Spanish  delegation  sent  a  further  note  to  the  secretary- 
general  on  28  July  1959  to  the  effect  that  ‘Spain  possesses  no  non-self- 
governing  territories,  since  the  territories  subject  to  its  sovereignty  in 
Africa  are,  in  accordance  with  the  legislation  now  in  force,  considered  to 
be  and  classified  as  provinces  of  Spain’.5  In  fact,  the  Spanish  position  had 
already  been  elaborated  in  a  note  to  the  secretary-general,  dated  13  June 
1958,  in  which  the  Spanish  government  stated  that,  by  the  Declaration  of 
Madrid  of  7  April  1956,  it  had  recognized  the  independence  of  Morocco 
and  had  ‘completed  the  transfer  to  the  Moroccan  authorities  of  the  former 
southern  zone  of  the  Spanish  protectorate  in  Morocco  ...  in  conformity 
with  Article  2  of  the  Agreement  of  27  December  1912’.  The  unification  of 
Morocco  was  ‘thus  completed  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned’.6 

1  Europe  Outre-mer,  August-September  i960,  pp.  19-32.  2  Times,  8  March  i960. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  12th  session,  fourth  committee,  670th  meeting  (14  October  1957),  p.  95. 

4  Similar  protests  were  made  by  Spain  against  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  Gibraltar, 

by  the  Yemen  in  respect  of  Aden,  by  the  Argentine  in  respect  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  by 
Indonesia  against  the  Netherlands  in  respect  of  West  Irian.  All  were  rebutted. 

5  Ibid.,  14th  session,  fourth  committee,  Document  A/G.  4/406. 

6  Ibid.,  13th  session,  Document  A/C.  4/ 3 7 5 5  P-  37 • 
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Moroccan  indignation  over  the  status  of  the  Rio  de  Oro  and  Mauri¬ 
tania  was  vented  through  the  various  channels  of  the  United  Nations, 
notably  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  6  October  1959. 
It  was  asserted  that  it  was  only  in  recent  months  that  Spain  had  placed 
its  Sahara  territory  under  its  direct  sovereignty  and  France  had  set  up  the 
state  of  Mauritania  ‘against  the  will  of  its  people’  for  strategic  reasons  and 
in  order  to  grant  ‘permits  for  mining  exploration  to  foreign  companies’.1 

The  demands  for  full  independence  made  during  i960  by  the  African 
states  of  the  French  Community  provided  an  opportunity  for  Morocco 
to  force  the  issue  in  respect  of  Mauritania.  On  20  August  i960  Morocco 
requested  the  secretary-general  to  place  the  problem  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  fifteenth  session.  Two  explanatory  memoranda 
were  submitted  presenting  the  Moroccan  case.2  These  stated  that,  during 
the  negotiations  for  Moroccan  independence,  the  parties  had  agreed  on 
setting  up  a  mixed  commission  to  study  the  frontier  problem  but  that 
France  had  excluded  the  question  of  Mauritania.  The  fait  accompli  of 
Mauritanian  independence  was  a  denial  of  Moroccan  rights.  Morocco 
had  never  agreed  to  the  French  action  and  had  protested  against  the 
incorporation  of  Moroccan  territory  in  the  Sahara  Zone,  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  Mauritanian  Republic,  and  against  the  commitments 
made  to  the  World  Bank  through  Miferma.  On  10  October  the 
problem  of  Mauritania  was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
898th  plenary  meeting  and  was  referred  back  to  the  first  committee,  which 
discussed  it  on  several  occasions  during  November.  No  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  committee  and  no  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
Assembly.  In  committee  the  status  of  Mauritania  was  upheld  by  the  other 
members  of  the  French  Community,  but  was  questioned  by  the  communist 
bloc,  as  well  as  by  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  Sudan,  Libya,  and  Mali. 
Accordingly  it  was  no  surprise  when  on  4  December  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  vetoed  the  admission  of  Mauritania  to  membership  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  application,  sponsored  by  France  and  Tunisia,  had  been 
made  on  28  November,  the  day  of  Mauritanian  independence.3 

The  Cameroons 

In  November  1958  a  mission  from  the  Trusteeship  Council  visited  the 
Cameroons  territories  under  French  and  British  administration  to  report 
on  their  progress  towards  independence.  Its  recommendations,  which 
spoke  in  favourable  terms  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  administer¬ 
ing  powers,  were  duly  adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  were 

1  G.A.O.R.,  14th  session,  823rd  plenary  meeting,  p.  407. 

2  Ibid.,  15th  session,  Documents  A/4445  and  A/4445/Add.  1. 

3  After  further  negotiation,  Mauritania  was  admitted  to  membership  on  31  October  1961, 
together  with  Outer  Mongolia. 
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recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  on  17  and  18  February  1959.1  At 
this  stage  the  affairs  of  these  territories  did  not  arouse  the  controversy  which 
engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  visiting  mission  was  particularly  impressed  by  economic  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  French-administered  territory  under  the  ten-year  plan  of  1947. 
France  had  invested  57  million  francs  in  its  territory,  mostly  through 
F.I.D.E.S.  ( Fonds  dC investissement  et  de  developpement  economique  et  social ),  and 
though  the  British  could  show  no  such  financial  stake  in  their  territory,  good 
progress  had  begun  since  the  inclusion  of  the  British  Cameroons  into  the 
Nigerian  Federation.2  The  report  contained  a  narrative  of  events  in  the 
French  Cameroons  since  the  outbreak  of  disorders  in  1955  which  had  led 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Union  des  Populations  du  Cameroun  (U.P.C.)  by  the 
French  authorities,  after  riots  in  which  26  persons  had  been  killed.  Since 
then  the  U.P.C.  had  gone  underground  and  had  maintained  an  illegal 
existence  in  the  forests  of  the  Sanaga-Maritime  district  between  Douala 
and  Yaounde,  under  the  leadership  of  Ruben  Um  Nyobe. 

The  loi  cadre  of  1956  had  enabled  the  people  of  the  French  Cameroons 
to  vote  themselves  a  new  constitution  by  universal  suffrage  and  so  to 
proceed  towards  independence,  but  by  a  path  different  from  that  taken 
in  the  other  French  colonial  territories,  since  it  involved  the  termination 
of  the  trusteeship  agreement  by  the  United  Nations.  A  new  legislative 
assembly  met,  on  28  January  1957,  after  elections  which,  according  to  the 
visiting  mission,  were  conducted  ‘essentially  on  regional  lines’,3  so  that  the 
successful  candidates  were  prominent  local  personalities.  The  dissolved 
U.P.C.  still  played  a  part  in  the  background  and  was  held  responsible  for 
rioting  and  sabotage  in  the  cities  and  for  bloodshed  in  Sanaga-Maritime, 
where  the  two  candidates  were  assassinated.  Otherwise  the  constitutional 
progress  of  the  new  state  resembled  that  of  other  French  colonies.  On 
26  April  1957  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  58  votes  to  7  and  M. 
Mbida  was  appointed  prime  minister  by  the  French  high  commissioner. 
Mbida’s  government,  which  maintained  power  by  means  of  a  coalition  of 
parties,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  measures  to  suppress  a  renewed  out¬ 
break  of  violence,  especially  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  Bamileke 
tribe  on  the  western  frontier.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  violence  was  inflamed  by  U.P.C.  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  adjacent  British-administered  territory. 

At  the  request  of  Mbida’s  government  the  security  forces  were  strength¬ 
ened  by  French  troops,  and  a  regular  campaign  was  undertaken  against 
terrorists  in  the  bush,  not  only  on  the  western  frontier  but  more  particularly 

1  The  visiting  mission  consisted  of  delegates  from  Haiti,  India,  New  Zealand,  and  the  U.S.A. 
See  T.C.O.R.,  23rd  session,  Suppt.  2,  T/1440  and  Suppt.  3,  T/1441. 

^  Ibid.,  T/1440,  para.  33;  T/1441,  para.  37. 

3  Ibid.,  T/1440,  para.  58. 
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in  Sanaga-Maritime,  which  was  placed  under  emergency  regulations  as  a 
‘pacification  zone’.  On  19  February  1958,  Mbida’s  government  lost  its 
majority  in  the  assembly  and  resigned.  Its  collapse  was  ascribed  to  the 
rigour  of  Mbida’s  hostility  to  the  U.P.C.  resistance  from  which  he  had 
demanded  unconditional  surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  denounced 
as  too  vacillating  in  the  struggle  towards  independence,  for  which  he 
thought  the  time  not  yet  ripe. 

The  leader  of  the  Union  camerounaise ,  M.  Ahidjo,  then  formed  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  support  of  two  smaller  groups.  At  once  he  announced  his 
intention  to  press  for  immediate  independence  and  for  the  union  of  the 
two  Cameroons  territories,  with  the  aid  and  friendship  of  France  to  which 
he  frequently  paid  tributes  of  gratitude  and  affection.  On  12  June  1958, 
having  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  assembly  for  a  plan  of  action, 
he  went  to  Paris  for  negotiations  with  the  French  government.  The 
opposition  party,  the  Bloc  Democrate  camerounais  (B.D.C.)  led  by  Mbida, 
maintained  the  view  that  the  new  policy  was  premature  and  abstained 
from  voting.  Ahidjo’s  plan  was  to  invite  the  French  government  (1)  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Cameroons  to  independence,  (2)  to  transfer 
powers  to  the  Cameroons  government,  (3)  to  maintain  the  United  Nations 
trusteeship  during  the  period  of  transfer,  (4)  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  a 
new  statute  for  the  Cameroons,  (5)  to  approve  his  proposal  ‘concerning  the 
desire  of  the  Cameroonian  people  to  see  the  two  Cameroons  reunified’, 
and  (6)  to  maintain  a  free  and  cordial  association  with  France  after 
independence.1  He  was  able  to  report  to  the  assembly  on  18  October  1958 
that  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  French  government  and  that 
draft  conventions  had  been  initialled  on  financial,  commercial,  legal,  and 
cultural  co-operation,  and  on  defence,  for,  he  said,  ‘we  still  do  not  possess 
any  army  of  our  own’.  The  transfer  of  administrative  powers  was  largely 
completed  on  1  January  1959. 

The  question  of  procedure  at  the  United  Nations  could  not  be  solved 
so  simply.  In  his  speech  to  the  legislative  assembly,  on  18  October  1958, 
M.  Ahidjo  said: 

If  our  country  had  not  been  under  U.N.  Trusteeship,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  express  our  will  clearly  in  the  referendum  held  on  28  September  1958. 
But  that  referendum  could  obviously  apply  only  to  overseas  territories  which 
were  directly  connected  with  the  metropolitan  state  and  with  it  alone.  France 
cannot  decide  the  destinies  of  the  Trust  Territories,  since  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  as  it  were  our  protector,  retains  the  authority  to  decide  on  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  trusteeship. 

A  resolution  asking  for  the  termination  of  the  trusteeship  on  1  January 
i960  was  adopted  by  the  legislative  assembly  on  24  October  1958.  Like 

1  T.C.O.R.,  23rd  session,  Suppt.  2,  T/1440,  paras.  79-80. 
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other  statements  on  general  policy  issued  by  Ahidjo’s  government,  it  also 
declared  its  ‘attachment  to  the  principle  of  the  reunification  of  the  two 
Cameroons’.  Again  the  seven  deputies  of  Mbida’s  B.D.C.  opposed  the 
resolution  on  procedural  grounds.  As  a  result  of  this  resolution  the  French 
government  brought  a  proposal  for  terminating  the  trusteeship  before  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  on  17  February  1959  the  latter  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  trusteeship  for  the  French  Cameroons 
should  be  terminated  on  1  January  i960.1 

During  the  period  of  negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  power  the  campaign 
against  the  terrorists  had  been  pressed  forward  with  apparent  success. 
Attempts  had  been  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  proscribed  U.P.C.  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  settlement,  notably  in  July  1957  when  M.  Um  Nyobe  had  appealed 
for  a  ‘political  and  moral  detente ’.  On  the  government  side,  a  draft  for  an 
amnesty  bill  originally  prepared  by  the  French  authorities  had  been 
debated  more  than  once  and  had  been  supported  by  M.  Soppo  Prisco’s 
Action  Nationale  party,  but  it  had  been  so  weakened  by  amendment  as  to 
become  unacceptable  to  the  terrorist  leaders.  In  September  1957  there 
was  a  new  outbreak  of  violence  and  in  December  the  deputy  for  the 
Bamileke  district  was  murdered. 

After  February  1958  the  new  government,  while  still  engaged  in  the 
campaign  against  the  terrorists,  especially  in  Sanaga-Maritime,  was  more 
disposed  to  negotiate  with  the  resistants  since  it  depended  for  its  majority 
upon  the  support  of  Soppo  Prisco.  However,  military  rather  than  political 
efforts  prevailed  and  by  June  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  revolt  was 
collapsing.  Many  U.P.C.  exiles  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  civil 
administration  had  been  restored  in  several  districts  of  the  ‘pacification 
zone’.  On  13  September  1958  the  reputed  leader  of  the  terrorists,  Um 
Nyobe,  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  a  police  patrol.  It  was  now  believed  that 
tranquillity  would  be  restored  and  in  that  belief  the  visiting  mission  from 
the  United  Nations  made  its  report.  ‘The  death  of  Um  Nyobe’,  it  observed, 
‘appeared  to  signal  the  end  of  the  affair.’2  It  was  the  view  of  the  mission 
that  the  Bamileke  troubles  were  fomented  by  ‘bandits’  from  the  British 
side  of  the  frontier,  and  that  this  problem  was  distinct  from  the  Sanaga- 
Maritime  disturbances.  During  the  whole  series  of  troubles  75  civilians 
had  been  killed  and  91  abducted,  while  371  rebels  had  been  killed  and 
882  arrested. 

In  their  report  on  the  French-administered  territory  the  visiting  mission 
was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  repeated  assumptions  by  all  party  leaders 
that  the  union  of  the  two  Cameroons  territories  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  independence.  ‘Because  of  the  unanimity  of  views  on  reuni¬ 
fication  in  the  Cameroons  under  French  administration,  the  Mission  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  consult  the  people  on 

1  T.C.O.R.,  Resolution  1925  (xxm).  2  Ibid.,  T/1441,  para.  98. 
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the  matter.’  It  noted  also  that,  if  unification  were  thus  decided  upon  in 
principle,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  of  the  French  Cameroons 
that  the  authorities  in  the  two  territories  should  immediately  begin  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  unified  Cameroons.1 

In  the  French-administered  territory  the  formalities  of  the  transfer  of 
power  had  gone  smoothly  and  there  seemed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
terminating  the  trusteeship  on  i  January  i960.  The  realities  of  politics, 
however,  presented  a  different  picture  since  the  rebellion  had  not  been 
crushed  but  driven  underground,  while  the  rivalries  of  the  party  leaders 
permitted  only  a  precarious  stability  for  the  new  state.  Commerce 
declined2  and  public  order  still  depended  upon  the  presence  of  French 
troops.  Among  the  African  territories  <T expression  frangaise,  the  trust 
territory  of  the  Cameroons  was  the  least  orderly  in  its  first  year  of  self- 
government.  In  contrast  the  British-administered  Cameroons  was  back¬ 
ward  in  development  but  well-ordered.  Here  the  transfer  of  power  moved 
according  to  a  different  time-table  since  the  two  parts  into  which  British- 
administered  Cameroons  was  divided  were  closely  associated  with  the 
Nigerian  Federation  for  which,  by  a  decision  taken  in  1958,  a  status  of 
independence  within  the  Commonwealth  was  to  come  into  being  on 
1  October  i960.  The  existence  of  this  time-lag  between  the  French  and 
British  transfers  of  power,  though  perhaps  in  the  long  run  beneficial  to  the 
state  which  had  the  longer  preparatory  period,  created  an  international 
problem.  After  fixing  the  date  for  Nigerian  independence,  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  British  government  that  the  trusteeship  agreement  for 
the  British-administered  Cameroons  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  that 
date,  without  revision,  since  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  the  Cameroons 
territory  had  been  administered  as  a  part  of  Nigeria. 

The  administrative  problem  was,  indeed,  even  more  complicated  than 
this  single  fact  indicated.  The  British  Cameroons  had  less  ethnological 
unity,  less  claim  to  national  status,  than  any  other  of  the  territories  that 
had  been  carved  out  of  the  map  of  Africa  during  the  partition  among 
the  colonial  powers.  It  consisted  of  two  detached  strips  of  land  which 
had  been  allotted  to  the  British  empire  after  the  first  world  war  because 
at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  they  had  happened  to  be  occupied  by 
British  troops.  The  northern  strip,  about  200  miles  long  by  50  miles  wide, 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  northern  region  of  Nigeria  with  which  it 

1  T.C.O.R.,  T/1441,  para.  166. 

2  As  the  following  figures  for  the  external  trade  of  the  Cameroons  indicate : 

(millions  of  francs  CFA) 

Jan. -June  iggg  Jan -June  ig6o 

Exports  17  14 

Imports  n  10 

( Banque  Centrale,  Camerouns,  Afrique  Equatoriale,  Bulletin  Mensuel,  Nov.-Dee.  i960.) 
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had  geographical  and  ethnological  affinities ;  the  southern  strip,  about  400 
miles  long  by  100  miles  wide,  had  been  given  regional  status  in  1954,  when 
Nigeria  was  organized  as  a  federation.  Thus  the  two  portions  of  British- 
administered  Cameroons,  as  the  visiting  mission  recognized,  must  be 
expected  to  regard  independence  from  different  points  of  view  and  to 
reach  it  by  different  paths. 

Elections  held  in  the  southern  Cameroons  in  March  1957  provided  a 
small  majority  of  the  elective  seats  in  the  legislative  council  for  the 
Kamerun  National  Congress  (K.N.C.),  led  by  Mr.  E.  M.  L.  Endeley. 
According  to  the  usual  procedure  in  British  colonial  development,  a 
ministerial  system  was  introduced,  in  May  1958,  with  Mr.  Endeley  as 
prime  minister,  and  regional  self-government  was  prepared  for  1959.  The 
allotment  of  constituencies  and  the  registration  of  voters  for  an  election  by 
universal  suffrage  occupied  several  months  and  the  first  complete  general 
election  in  the  southern  Cameroons  did  not  take  place  until  January  1959 
just  after  the  departure  of  the  visiting  mission.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Endeley’s  party  and  the  victory  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Foncha’s  Kamerun 
National  Democratic  Party  (K.N.D.P.),  which  won  14  out  of  the  26  seats. 
Mr.  Foncha  then  became  prime  minister  and  a  change  of  policy  ensued, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  report  of  the  visiting  mission  came  before  the 
United  Nations.  Both  leaders  in  their  election  addresses  had  paid  some 
tributes  to  the  general  notion  of  reunification,  but  the  plans  of  action  they 
recommended  were  sharply  differentiated.  Mr.  Endeley  (K.N.C.)  called 
for  independence  during  i960  with  the  other  regions  of  the  Nigerian 
federation.  He  spoke  of  the  success  of  his  party  in  attaining  regional  self- 
government  and  of  the  benefits  that  federation  had  already  brought. 
Unification  was  a  mere  aspiration,  to  be  postponed  to  some  indefinite 
future  when  there  might  be  a  community  of  African  territories.  To  those 
who  called  for  unity  with  the  French  territory  on  account  of  its  greater 
prosperity,  he  put  the  question,  why  were  there  so  many  refugees  coming 
across  the  border?  Mr.  Foncha  (K.N.D.P.)  preached  secession  and  simple 
nationalism.  Reunification  could  be  considered  only  after  independence 
had  been  won.  ‘Don’t  be  confused’,  he  said,  ‘by  the  integrationists  who 
talk  of  our  taking  you  to  France.  Soon  there  will  be  no  French  or  British 
subjects  in  Africa.’1 

The  recommendation  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  submitted  to  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  March 
1959  maintained  that  ‘the  territory  of  the  Cameroons  under  French 
administration  is  ready  for  independence  .  .  .  without  the  need  for  any 
further  consultation  with  the  people  of  the  territory’  ;2  but  this  proposal 
was  not  accepted  without  criticism.  On  the  contrary  a  group  of  African 

1  T.C.O.R.,  T/1440,  Annex  VI. 

2  Ibid.,  Resolution  1925  (xxiii). 
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nations1  demanded  the  carrying  out  of  a  plebiscite  under  United  Nations 
supervision.  They  were,  however,  outvoted  and  on  13  March  a  resolution 
was  carried  to  the  effect  that  independence  should  first  be  granted  to  the 
French  Cameroons,  with  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  on  1  January 
i960,  and  that  elections  should  be  held  in  the  new  state  at  the  earliest 
convenient  date  thereafter.  The  Assembly  also  declared  its  satisfaction  that 
an  amnesty  had  been  authorized  by  law  in  the  Cameroons.2  But  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Assembly,  the  fourteenth,  in  October  the  states  which 
had  pressed  for  a  plebiscite  again  opened  the  discussion  of  United  Nations 
supervision.  Since  tranquillity  did  not  yet  prevail  in  the  Cameroons,  they 
now  proposed  that  a  United  Nations  commission  should  go  to  the  territory 
to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  independence.  Again  their  proposal  was 
defeated  after  assurances  given  by  the  French  delegate  that  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  Cameroons  were  under  control  and  that  the  amnesty  was 
already  to  some  extent  effective.  The  Assembly  therefore  refused  to  amend 
the  programme. 

The  proposals  for  the  future  of  the  British  Cameroons  proved  more 
troublesome  at  the  United  Nations,  since  the  report  of  the  visiting  mission 
had  been  less  confident.  As  regards  the  future  of  the  southern  Cameroons 
the  mission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  the  election  of  1957 
could  not  be  regarded  as  decisive.  ‘If  general  agreement  should  develop 
in  the  newly  elected  (1959)  House  of  Assembly’,  it  added,  ‘a  formal 
popular  consultation  may  be  unnecessary;  but  if  no  such  agreement 
emerges  it  may  only  be  through  ...  a  plebiscite  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
resolve  the  basic  issues.  In  that  event . . .  the  conditions  for  such  a  consulta¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tering  Authority  in  consultation.’3  About  the  northern  Cameroons,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  such  doubts.  Here  the  mission  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  ‘no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  principal  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future  of  the  Northern  Cameroons  which  would  justify  the 
holding  of  a  formal  consultation  on  the  subject’.  It  believed  that  it  was 
‘manifestly  the  opinion  of  the  northern  population  as  a  whole  .  .  .  that  they 
should  become  permanently  a  part  of  the  Northern  Region  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Nigeria  when  the  latter  attains  independence’,  and  recommended 
that  ‘no  further  consultation  need  be  held’.4 

On  both  parts  of  the  recommendation,  for  postponing  a  plebiscite  in 
the  south  and  for  dispensing  with  a  plebiscite  in  the  north,  discussion  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council  revealed  considerable  divergencies  of  opinion,  and 
eventually  the  proposals  of  the  visiting  mission  were  rejected.  It  was  plain 
that  the  majority  of  United  Nations  members  would  approve  a  plan  for 

1  Ghana,  Guinea,  Liberia,  Libya,  Mali  (Sudan),  Morocco,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  Resolution  1349  (xm).  2  T.C.O.R.,  T/1440,  para.  218. 

4  Ibid.,  para.  181. 
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plebiscites  in  both  districts  and  there  was  animated  discussion  on  the  nature 
of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate.  Finally,  on  13  March 
:959j  the  Assembly  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  plebiscite  under  United 
Nations  supervision  in  the  northern  Cameroons.  The  people,  voting  by 
universal  suffrage,  were  to  be  asked:  (a)  Do  you  wish  the  northern  Cam¬ 
eroons  to  be  a  part  of  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  when  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria  becomes  independent?  or  (b)  Are  you  in  favour  of  deciding  the 
future  of  the  northern  Cameroons  at  a  later  date?1  As  for  the  southern 
Cameroons,  the  Assembly  recommended  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held 
in  the  dry  season,  between  December  and  April,  when  the  roads  would  be 
passable,  and  deferred  the  details  for  discussion  at  the  next  session  in 
October.  The  situation  took  a  further  unexpected  turn  when  both 
Mr.  Foncha,  the  prime  minister,  and  Mr.  Endeley,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  attended  the  United  Nations  as  members  of  the  British  delega¬ 
tion.  On  30  September,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  anti-colonial  delegates, 
they  presented  a  joint  request  to  the  fourth  committee  that  no  plebiscite 
should  be  held  in  i960,  but  that  the  southern  Cameroons  should  be 
administratively  separated  from  the  Nigerian  Federation  and  held  under 
trusteeship  until  1962.  They  were  urged  to  shorten  the  period  of  post¬ 
ponement,2  and  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon  that  a  plebiscite  should  be 
held  not  later  than  March  1961. 

Both  decisions  were  embarrassing  to  the  British  government,  which 
would  now  be  obliged  to  improvise  an  administration  for  maintaining  the 
trusteeship  at  a  time  when  its  earnest  endeavours  were  concentrated  upon 
the  task  of  transferring  power  in  Nigeria.  The  embarrassment  became 
acute  when  the  plebiscite,  held  in  the  northern  Cameroons  in  November, 
completely  falsified  the  forecasts  made  by  the  visiting  mission.  The  result 
was  a  majority  (70,546  votes  to  42,788  votes)  for  postponing  the  decision. 
Thus,  at  the  moment  when  all  Africa  seemed  set  on  independence,  the 
two  parts  of  the  British  Cameroons  declared  for  a  continuance  of  colonial¬ 
ism.  In  Northern  Nigeria,  which  had  attained  regional  self-government 
in  the  preceding  March,  the  vote  in  the  northern  Cameroons  was  regarded 
with  dismay,  since  it  involved  secession,  and  there  were  intemperate 
denunciations  of  the  British  for  ‘organizing  the  plebiscite  by  subversive 
activities’.3  However,  the  United  Nations  plebiscite  commissioner, 
Dr.  Abdoh  of  Iran,  gave  his  assurance  that  there  had  been  no  improper 
exercise  of  influence  and,  in  fact,  the  dismay  of  the  Northern  Nigerians 
was  shared  by  the  British  authorities. 

The  independence  of  the  Cameroon  Republic  was  proclaimed  on 
1  January  i960  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary-general  of  the  United 

1  G.A.O.R.,  Resolution  1350  (xm). 

2  The  opposition  to  the  proposal  for  postponing  the  plebiscite  was  led  by  Mr.  Krishna  Menon ; 

Guardian ,  9  October  1959.  3  Guardian ,  n  November  1959. 
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Nations  and  many  eminent  visitors  from  friendly  countries.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  marred  by  disorders  in  each  of  the  troubled  regions  and  by 
severe  rioting  in  the  capital  city.  Forty  persons  were  killed  at  Douala  in 
clashes  with  French  troops.  In  spite  of  these  distractions  the  forms  of 
constitutional  government  were  preserved.  A  provisional  agreement  for 
continued  technical,  financial,  and  defensive  aid  had  been  made  with 
France  on  25  December  1959,  and  in  the  following  February  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  was  presented  to  the  people  for  adoption  by  referendum.  Again 
there  was  fighting,  especially  near  Dschang  in  the  Bamileke  region,  where 
77  persons  were  killed  by  the  forces  of  the  government.  The  constitution 
was  nevertheless  approved,  by  797,498  votes  to  531,075,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  general  election  to  be  held  in  April.  When  M.  Ahidjo 
offered  to  lift  the  general  ban  on  U.P.C.,  his  overtures  were  rejected  by 
Dr.  F.  Moumie,  now  the  leader  of  the  party  in  exile,  who  demanded  a 
complete  amnesty  and  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops.  Although  the 
moderate  wing  of  U.P.C.  took  part  in  the  elections,  winning  22  seats  in 
the  assembly,  the  dissident  exiles  maintained  their  hostility  and  their 
subversive  activity.  M.  Ahidjo  secured  the  support  of  61  out  of  100 
members  in  the  new  assembly  and  thus  retained  constitutional  power.  But 
in  the  Bamileke  country  the  underground  movement  did  not  slacken,  nor 
did  the  continual  drift  of  political  malcontents  across  the  frontier.  On 
4  November  i960  Dr.  Moumie,  who  had  maintained  an  organized  head¬ 
quarters  in  exile  at  Accra,  died  in  hospital  at  Geneva.  As  a  physician  he 
had  diagnosed  his  own  case  as  poisoning,  and  asserted  that  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  murderous  attack  by  a  French  terrorist  group,  the  ‘Red 
Hand’.1 

Between  the  Republic  of  the  Cameroons,  with  its  troubled  history,  and 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria,  as  it  moved  steadily  towards  independence, 
the  two  parts  of  the  British  Cameroons  remained  uneasily  poised  through¬ 
out  i960.  On  12  December  1959  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  had  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  for  holding  further  plebis¬ 
cites  in  the  northern  and  southern  Cameroons  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Nigerian  independence.  Again  all  the  administrative  arrangements  were 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  D.  Abdoh  of  Iran,  the  plebiscite  commissioner, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  people  were  to  be  confronted  with  the  direct 
choice:  (a)  Do  you  wish  to  achieve  independence  by  joining  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Republic  of  the  Cameroons?  or  (b)  Do  you  wish  to  achieve  indepen¬ 
dence  by  joining  the  independent  Federation  of  Nigeria? 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  alternatives  were  far  more  brusquely  presented 
than  the  political  programmes  of  the  two  party  leaders.  A  correspondent 
of  West  Africa  reported  that  the  issue  was  simplified  for  the  voters  in  remote 
areas  as  ‘inglisha’  or  ‘fransha’.  Meanwhile  the  British  administering 

1  Cf.  West  Africa,  March  1 960. 
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authorities  were  urged  to  press  on  with  the  ‘further  democratization’  of  the 
system  of  local  government  and  the  decentralization  of  power,  and  were 
positively  instructed  to  separate  the  administration  of  the  northern 
Cameroons  from  the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  before  the  date  of 
independence.  The  process  of  these  changes  was  closely  watched  and 
sharply  criticized  in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  especially  at  its  1087th 
meeting  on  19  May  i960. 

In  the  southern  Cameroons,  where  the  administration  had  already 
been  organized  as  an  autonomous  region  with  a  parliamentary  system,  the 
issues  to  be  decided  at  the  referendum  were  expounded  by  the  party 
leaders.  Mr.  Foncha  succeeded  in  retaining  office  in  a  political  struggle 
conducted  with  verbal  violence,  even  when  a  single  member  crossed  the 
floor  from  the  government  to  the  opposition  side,  thus  balancing  the 
parties.  Though  critical  of  British  ‘imperialist’  designs,  Mr.  Foncha  did 
not,  in  the  event,  object  to  the  replacement  of  the  Nigerian  security  force 
by  a  battalion  of  British  troops.  He  failed,  however,  in  persuading  the 
colonial  office  to  underwrite  a  further  period  of  self-government  for  the 
southern  Cameroons  when  separated  from  Nigeria.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prospect  of  union  with  the  French-speaking  Cameroon  Republic 
presented  its  own  difficulties.  Some  conversations  had  taken  place  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  adaptation  of  the  two  administrative  systems,  con¬ 
ducted  in  two  different  foreign  languages,  would  require  a  transitional 
period  of  several  years.  However,  the  United  Nations  had  insisted  upon 
an  immediate  division. 

A  second  plebiscite  was  held  in  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the  British- 
administered  Cameroons  in  February  1961.  In  the  south  the  polling  was 
heavy.  More  than  94%  of  those  qualified  recorded  their  votes,  the 
majority,  233,571,  in  favour  of  union  with  the  Cameroon  Republic,  while 
a  substantial  minority,  97,741,  voted  for  union  with  Nigeria.  It  may  be 
surmised  that  the  admission  of  other  very  small  states  to  United  Nations 
membership  had  encouraged  the  people  of  the  southern  Cameroons  to 
react  against  the  threat  of  subservience  to  a  strong  Nigerian  Federation  in 
which  their  province  would  be  a  junior  partner.  In  the  northern 
Cameroons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  again  struck  out  along  a  line 
of  their  own.  Self-government  in  Northern  Nigeria,  with  its  Islamic 
tradition,  had  implied  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  males.  Against 
the  advice  of  the  British  representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the 
United  Nations  had  overruled  the  traditional  principles  of  the  people  and 
had  insisted  that  the  franchise  should  be  given  to  women.  About  as  many 
women  as  men  placed  their  names  upon  the  roll.  In  the  interval  between 
the  plebiscites  a  temporary  administration  had  been  improvised  under  an 
experienced  colonial  governor,  Sir  Percy  Wyn-Harris,  with  the  support  of 
officers  seconded  from  the  Nigerian  service.  The  native- authority  system 
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was  replaced  by  elective  local  government  which  had  the  effect  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  feudal  influence  of  a  Nigerian  emir,  the  Lamido  of  Adamawa.  Thus 
the  plebiscite  of  1961  produced  a  less  inhibited  expression  of  the  people’s 
will  than  any  earlier  vote.  Eighty  three  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters 
went  to  the  poll  and  the  result  was  a  majority,  146,296  votes  to  97,659, 
for  union  with  Northern  Nigeria  with  the  assurance  that  their  local  liber¬ 
ties  would  be  preserved.  At  the  poll  the  choice  actually  offered  to  illiter¬ 
ate  voters  was  separation  from  ( ayanke )  or  union  with  Nigeria  ( munayi ). 

The  Somali  Territories 

While  the  problems  of  terminating  the  trusteeships  and  of  transferring 
power  in  the  Cameroons  territories  presented  such  complex  problems  both 
in  the  colonial  field  and  at  the  United  Nations,  the  course  of  events  in  the 
British  and  Italian  Somali  territories  went  smoothly  by  comparison. 
Though  poor  and  backward  in  cultural  development,  these  territories 
were  inhabited  by  homogeneous  peoples  already  united  by  their  Islamic 
tradition,  and  their  social  systems  had  not  been  much  modified  by  the 
processes  of  western  industrial  society.  There  was,  indeed,  a  problem  of 
international  significance  in  the  Somalian  region — namely,  the  possibility, 
which  has  appeared  from  time  to  time,  of  uniting  the  whole  nation  into 
a  Greater  Somalia.  It  did  not  become  critical,  however,  in  the  years 
1 959-60  when  Africa  was  convulsed  by  so  many  violent  upheavals. 

The  trusteeship  over  Somalia,  allotted  to  Italy  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
drew  to  a  prearranged  close  in  i960  and  perhaps  had  some  influence  in 
forcing  the  rate  of  decolonization  in  Africa  in  that  year.  It  was  resolved 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  5  December  1959 
that  Somalia  should  become  independent  on  1  July  i960,1  and  it  was  the 
approach  of  this  long-expected  event  that  obliged  the  British  colonial 
authorities  not  only  to  examine  the  future  of  the  British  protectorate,  with 
which  Somalia  had  a  common  frontier,  but  also  to  advance  this  back¬ 
ward  territory  much  more  rapidly  through  the  stages  of  self-government 
than  some  other  underdeveloped  colonies.  British  Somaliland,  it  may 
be  said,  ‘jumped  the  queue’. 

Only  in  February  1959  did  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
announce  in  Hargeisa  that  there  was  ‘justification  for  proceeding  with  con¬ 
stitutional  development  at  a  faster  pace  than  ...  in  more  normal  circum¬ 
stances  elsewhere’.  Elections  to  the  legislative  council,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  nominated  body,  were  (he  recalled)  already  authorized, 
and  a  ministerial  system  would  be  introduced  with  ‘such  further  con¬ 
stitutional  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  lead  to  early  self-government’.2 
Preparations  were  already  being  made  in  adjacent  Somalia  for  elections 
by  universal  suffrage,  which  were  held  in  March,  and  during  the  remainder 

'  G.A.O.R.,  Resolution  1418  (xiv).  2  Commonwealth  Survey ,  vol.  5,  no.  4,  p.  178. 
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of  the  year  arrangements  were  made  for  elections  in  British  Somaliland, 
no  mean  feat  of  organization  for  a  population  of  nomads  with  a  low 
standard  of  literacy.  On  28  February  four  Somali  ministers  were  appointed 
from  the  majority  party  in  the  newly  elected  legislative  council,  and  on 
6  April  all  the  elected  members  supported  a  motion  for  independence  and 
union  with  Somalia.  The  previous  intention  of  the  colonial  office  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  independence  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  now  modified 
to  allow  for  a  transfer  of  power  in  the  British  territory  on  26  June,  five 
days  before  the  transfer  in  Somalia.1  The  administrative  arrangements, 
together  with  a  grant-in-aid  of  £  1 ,500,000  from  the  British  treasury,  were 
rapidly  arranged  at  a  conference  in  London,  and  the  protectorate  came  to 
a  sudden  end.  On  1  July  Somalia  became  independent  and  British 
Somaliland,  after  its  short  life  as  a  sovereign  state,  was  merged  with  it. 
The  independence  celebrations  were  marred  in  Mogadishu  by  the  political 
demonstrations  of  minority  groups,  some  of  them  agitating  for  a  ‘Greater 
Somalia’.  One  demonstrator  was  shot  by  the  police  and  about  thirty 
wounded.  After  a  few  days  of  uncertainty  a  government  with  Dr.  Shi- 
marke  (Somalia)  as  president  of  the  council  and  Mr.  Hassan  Boni  (Somali¬ 
land)  as  vice-president,  obtained  the  support  of  a  large  majority  in  the 
combined  assembly.2 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  reaction  to  these  events  in  Ethiopia  was 
unfavourable,  and  warnings  against  any  promotion  of  the  ‘Greater 
Somalia’  policy  were  given  by  the  emperor  in  person  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  leading  powers.3  The  frontier  between  British  and  French  Somali¬ 
land  was  also  closed  to  avoid  disturbances,  and  statements  were  made  in 
Djibouti  disclaiming  any  intention  to  combine  the  French  territory  with 
the  others.  In  this  small  territory,  which  alone  of  the  regions  of  Afrique 
cT expression  frangaise  had  remained  in  colonial  status  by  the  decision  taken 
in  the  referendum  of  1958,  there  had  been  a  ministerial  crisis  in  June  i960, 
as  the  question  of  the  independence  of  Somalia  came  to  a  head.  In  the 
event,  however,  the  assembly,  by  21  votes  to  5,  gave  its  support  to  M.  Ali 
Aref,  who  became  vice-president  of  the  council4 — that  is  to  say,  in  British 
colonial  parlance,  chief  minister,  the  governor  being  president  ex  officio 
— and  in  a  statement  to  Le  Monde ,  on  5  August  i960,  M.  Aref  announced 
his  intention  to  co-operate  with  France.  ‘J’estime’,  he  said,  ‘que  notre 
territoire  a  mieux  a  faire  que  de  se  grouper  avec  ses  voisins.’  He  pointed 
out  that  good  relations  with  Ethiopia,  from  which  the  port  of  Djibouti 
was  the  natural  outlet,  were  essential  to  the  French  territory. 

1  H.G.  Deb.,  vol.  623,  coll.  82-84  (written  answers). 

2  Times,  22  August  i960. 

2  On  25  November  1959  the  fourth  committee  of  the  United  Nations  had  reported  their 
failure  to  bring  the  parties  to  terms  in  the  dispute  over  the  Ethiopia-Somaliland  frontier; 
G.A.O.R.,  Document  A/4325.  Gf.  also  Daily  Telegraph ,  13  May  i960. 

4  Le  Monde,  11  June  i960. 
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II.  THE  CONGO 

As  recently  as  1956  Lord  Hailey  had  stated  that  there  was  little  evidence 
in  the  Belgian  Congo  of  any  movement  which  reflected  African  opinion 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  territory.1  Nevertheless  it  would  be  wrong  to 
underestimate  the  political  forces,  not  unlike  those  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
which  were  gathering  strength  below  the  surface  of  society.  The  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  growth  of  a  nationalist  movement  were  twofold :  the  absence 
of  provision  for  higher  education,  and  the  poor  communications  between 
the  urban  centres.  Until  1954,  when  Lovanium  was  founded  near 
Leopoldville,  there  was  no  university  in  the  Congo  and  no  provision  for 
educating  Africans  at  Belgian  universities;2  and  the  centralized  ad¬ 
ministration  provided  few  social  or  economic  links  between  the  urban 
centres  of  Leopoldville,  Stanleyville,  and  Elizabethville,  separated  as  they 
were  from  one  another  by  nine  hundred  miles  of  raw  Africa.  Perhaps 
harm  was  done  by  the  optimistic  propaganda  of  Inforcongo,  the  Belgian 
publicity  service,  which  consistently  set  out  to  persuade  the  world  that  all 
was  well.3 

The  Belgian  Congo  in  1958  was,  in  external  appearance,  a  prosperous 
territory  with  its  population  of  1 3!  million  Africans,  89,000  Belgians,  and 
20,000  other  Europeans.  Its  commerce  was  extensive  and  by  no  means 
restricted  to  Belgium,  which  received  31  per  cent  of  the  exports,  by  value, 
and  provided  34  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  each  received  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The  Congo 
was  a  large  producer  of  copper,  industrial  diamonds,  uranium,  tin,  rubber, 
and  cotton,  and  was  regarded  as  a  dollar-earning  country  until  the  fall  of 
the  world-price  of  copper  in  1958  upset  the  visible  balance  of  trade.  Like 


1  ‘Belgium  has  sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  its  African  population  from  political  activities 
to  those  which  may  win  for  it  a  fuller  participation  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  any  political  movement  which  reflects  African  opinion  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  territory.  It  is,  indeed,  significant  that  the  movements  which  have  hitherto  attracted  most 
attention  are  those  Messianic  or  religious  movements  (as  for  example  Kibanguism  or  Kitiwala) 
which  seldom  have  more  than  a  local  following’;  African  Survey,  p.  259. 

1  The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  tables  in  Lord  Hailey’s  African  Survey  (1956),  give  an 
impression  of  the  educational  effort  in  Belgian,  French,  and  British  colonies.  It  should  be  noted 
that  to  estimate  the  degree  of  adult  education  now  one  must  look  at  the  school  enrolment  some 
years  ago ;  the  shape  of  the  educational  ‘pyramid’  is  the  significant  factor. 


Territory 

Belgian  Congo 
French  Africa 
(A-EF  &  A-OF) 


Educational  Estimates  for  1952-3 

Primary  School  Secondary  School 
Population  Enrolment  Enrolment 

11,789,000  943)494  13,794 

21,713,000  298,629  14)530 


Nigeria  31,115,000  970,700  28,372 

3  Cf.  Colin  Legum,  The  Congo  Disaster  (Penguin,  1961),  pp.  37-38. 
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832 

(Surely  an  under¬ 
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Britain,  Belgium  counted  upon  her  invisible  earnings  to  redress  the  balance, 
but,  copious  as  were  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Congo  administration 
before  the  Belgian  withdrawal,  they  did  not  supply  a  clear  picture  of  the 
part  played  by  international  finance  in  the  Congolese  economy. 

Long  before  1958,  though  no  Africans  as  yet  had  become  magistrates, 
senior  civil  servants,  nor  officers  in  the  force  publique ,  and  though  no 
university  education  was  available  to  them,  many  associations  had  been 
formed  among  the  evolues  of  the  towns,  often  in  the  guise  of ‘old  boys”  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  mission  schools.  Since  1947  the  Catholic  missions 
had  established  seminaries,  with  government  aid,  and  here  a  new  political 
consciousness  arose.  M.  Joseph  Kasavubu  (b.  1 9 1 1 ) ,  the  founder  of 
Abako,  was  trained  in  a  Catholic  seminary.  By  1955  the  ferment  of 
Africanism  was  recognized  to  be  present  in  the  Congo,  as  M.  Petillon,  the 
governor-general,  admitted  in  a  public  speech,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  Belgian  professor,  A.  A.  J.  van  Bilsen,  who  had  long  been  studying 
African  problems,  produced  a  thirty-year  plan  of  de-colonization.  It 
would  have  been  thought  radical  in  French  or  British  Africa  fifteen  years 
earlier.  He  proposed  the  training  of  a  cadre  dirigeant  over  the  whole 
generation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  education  of  the  population  for 
assimilation  into  a  communaute  belgo-congolaise.  The  details  need  not  be 
recalled  since  the  document  serves  to  show  only  how  far  colonial  theory  in 
Belgium  had  lagged  behind  the  times.  Nevertheless  the  van  Bilsen  plan 
provided  a  starting-point;  it  received  wide  approval  and  it  led  to  the 
production  of  a  manifesto  by  a  group  of  evolues  which  was  published  in 
the  Catholic  journal,  Conscience  Africaine ,  in  1956. 1  They  called  for  Congo¬ 
lese  unity,  for  social  reform,  and  for  the  organization  of  a  political  life 
which  should  be  indigenous  and  unconcerned  with  Belgian  party  strife. 
The  manifesto  did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  Parties  arose  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  initiative  was  seized  by  M.  Kasavubu,  who  raised  the 
bid  by  demanding  immediate  emancipation. 

The  Belgian  authorities,  while  disposed  to  make  concessions  as  proposed 
by  Professor  van  Bilsen,  were  unfavourably  impressed  by  M.  Kasavubu. 
A  member  of  the  Bakongo  tribe,  though  with  some  Asian  blood  in  his 
veins,  his  principles  seemed  to  be  tribal  rather  than  national.  The  Ba¬ 
kongo,  three  hundred  years  ago,  had  formed  a  powerful  nation-state  in 
the  Congo  delta  with  frontiers  that  overlapped  into  regions  now  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  French  and  the  Portuguese.  M.  Kasavubu  was  being  built 
up  as  a  popular  dictator,  ‘King  Kasa’,  with  dangerous  possibilities.  He 
was,  however,  patient  and  inscrutable  and  often  accepted  the  advice  of 
van  Bilsen.  His  influence  in  the  whole  Leopoldville  region  was  increased 
when,  in  1957,  the  Belgian  government  introduced  an  elective  principle 

1  Cf.  Chronique  de  Politique  Ctrangere,  vol.  xiii,  nos.  4-6,  La  Crise  Congolaise  (Brussels,  1961),  for 
extracts  from  the  van  Bilsen  plan,  p.  446,  and  from  Conscience  Africaine,  p.  439. 
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into  the  local  administration  and,  at  the  first  elections  held  in  the  Congo, 
he  became  mayor  of  the  African  commune  of  Dendale. 

In  1958  the  first  attempt  to  organize  a  national,  rather  than  a  regional 
or  tribal,  party  was  made  by  M.  Patrice  Lumumba  (1925-61),  a  clerk 
in  the  post  office.  His  strength  lay  at  Stanleyville  in  the  eastern  pro¬ 
vince,  but  by  good  organization  he  obtained  support  throughout  the 
Congo,  especially  in  the  Kasai  province.  His  opportunity  came  when,  in 
August  1958,  General  de  Gaulle  visited  Brazzaville  to  give  the  French 
Congo  a  choice  between  independence  and  self-government  within  the 
French  Community.  ‘L’independance?  Quiconque  la  voudra  pourra 
la  prendre  aussitot’,  de  Gaulle  announced.1  With  a  group  of  supporters 
Lumumba  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  governor-general  making 
a  firm  but  courteous  demand  for  a  similar  plan  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
A  few  weeks  later  many  of  the  new  political  leaders  among  the  evoluSs  were 
invited  to  attend  the  world’s  fair  at  Brussels,  an  innovation  which  enabled 
them  to  meet  and  confer.  Events  now  marched  rapidly.  In  December 
Lumumba  attended  the  All-African  People’s  Conference  at  Accra  and 
returned  committed  to  an  active  policy  of  liberation.  Finally  rejecting 
the  thirty-year  plan,  his  party,  the  M.N.C.,2  began  a  campaign  for  im¬ 
mediate  independence.  It  was  then  Kasavubu’s  turn  to  move.  There  had 
been  serious  unemployment  among  his  supporters  in  Leopoldville.  Street 
demonstrations  led  to  riots  in  the  first  week  of  1959,  and  some  leaders  were 
arrested,  among  them  Kasavubu  himself.  Order  was  restored  by  the 
force  publique,  after  49  persons  had  been  killed. 

The  Transfer  of  Authority 

As  recently  as  November  1958  the  Belgian  government  had  issued  a 
declaration  of  its  intentions  which  showed  no  appreciation  of  the  urgency  of 
the  crisis  nor  of  the  necessity  to  associate  the  African  leaders  with  the  task 
of  political  reconstruction,  the  point  which  Lumumba  had  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  governor-general  in  August.  A  study  group  consisting  only  of 
Belgian  officials  was  set  to  work  upon  a  plan  which  was  announced  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  riots,  the  erroneous  impression  being  thereby  created  that 
the  change  in  policy  was  a  reaction  to  the  outbreak  of  violence.  On  13 
January  1959  King  Baudouin  issued  a  messsage  over  the  radio  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Belgian  prime  minister  made  a  more  precise  statement  to 
parliament.  The  king,  after  referring  to  the  long  tradition  of  Belgium’s 
civilizing  mission,  spoke  of  the  transformation  that  was  necessary  in  policy: 

Loin  d’imposer  a  ces  populations  des  solutions  toutes  europeennes,  nous 
entendons  favoriser  des  adaptations  originales,  repondantes  aux  caracteres 
propres  et  aux  traditions  qui  leur  sont  cheres.  A  cet  egard,  une  large  decen¬ 
tralisation,  conjuguee  avec  une  extension  rapide  du  systeme  electoral  et  l’aban- 

1  Chronique  d’Outremer,  no.  49,  October  1958.  2  Mouvement  National  congolais. 
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don  de  toute  discrimination  entre  Noirs  et  Blancs,  permettra  de  hater  et  de 
diversifier  l’epanouissement  des  regions. 

The  prime  minister,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  said  that  Belgium 
entend  organiser  au  Congo  une  democratic  capable  d’exercer  les  pre¬ 
rogatives  de  la  souverainete  et  de  decider  de  son  independance’.  The 
preparatory  measures  to  be  undertaken  in  1959  and  i960  were  then 
described  in  considerable  detail.  Racial  discrimination  was  at  once  re¬ 
pudiated  in  principle;  legislative  powers  were  to  be  devolved  upon  the 
General  Council  of  the  Congo,  which  would  be  re-created  on  a  basis  of 
indirect  election;  communal  councils  and  conseils  de  circotiscription  would 
be  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  These  bodies  would  choose  provincial 
councillors  and  the  provincial  council  would  designate  the  members  of 
the  general  council.1 

However,  throughout  the  year  1959  the  prospect  of  an  orderly  process 
of  decolonization  deteriorated.  During  February  the  colonial  minister, 
M.  van  Hemelrijck,  visited  the  Congo  where  his  moderating  speeches 
seemed  to  win  more  sympathy  from  African  evolues  than  from  Belgian 
colons.  Nevertheless,  responsibility  for  the  disorders  was  laid  on  the  head 
of  Kasavubu,  who,  on  26  February,  was  sentenced  to  one  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  A  few  days  later  he  was  removed  to  Brussels,  where  the 
Congo  problem  was  relegated  to  the  field  of  Belgian  party  politics.  M.  van 
Hemelrijck’s  tenderness  towards  the  Africans  won  him  the  enmity  of  the 
whites,  who  came  in  disorderly  crowds  to  jeer  at  him  at  the  airport  when 
he  left  the  Congo  on  13  March.  Five  days  later  a  decree  was  issued 
abolishing  discrimination  in  the  public  service  and  providing  for  the 
promotion  of  hundreds  of  Africans  to  higher  grades.  A  Belgian  parlia¬ 
mentary  commission  squarely  put  the  blame  for  the  disturbances  upon  the 
Europeans  in  the  Congo.2  In  a  volume  of  a  hundred  pages  the  report  re¬ 
vealed  social  unrest  running  through  the  whole  society  of  the  Congo.  It 
admitted  that  racial  equality  existed  on  paper  only,  that  there  was  dis¬ 
crimination  in  wage-rates,  and  a  lack  of  social  co-operation,  and  that  the 
administration  had  shown  much  weakness  in  handling  the  nationalist 
movement.  One  of  the  few  comforting  observations  was  that  the  force 
publique ,  manned  by  Africans  and  officered  by  Belgians,  had  done  ‘more 
than  its  duty’.  During  April  the  prime  minister,  M.  Eyskens,  and  M.  van 
Hemelrijck  were  engaged,  on  the  one  hand  in  attempting  to  bring 
M.  Kasavubu  to  an  accommodation,  on  the  other  in  securing  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  their  policy  in  the  Belgian  parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  initiative  passed  to  Lumumba,  who  summoned  a  national 
conference  of  his  party,  the  Mouvement  National  congolais  (M.N.C.),  to 

1  For  the  statements  by  the  king  and  the  prime  minister,  cf.  La  Crise  Congolaise,  pp.  453-7. 

2  Cf.  Times  and  Le  Monde,  31  March  1959. 
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meet  at  Luluabourgin  the  Kasai  province.  The  Kasai  section  of  the  M.N.C., 
however,  broke  away  from  his  control,  under  M.  Kalonji.  On  18  May 
the  Manchester  Guardian  reported  an  interview  with  the  two  leaders  on  their 
return  from  Brussels  to  Leopoldville.  The  crowds  cheered  for  ‘King  Kasa’, 
the  better  known  figure  in  that  province,  who  said  very  little.  It  was 
Lumumba  who  declared  for  a  unified  Congo  and  independence  in  i960, 
an  even  earlier  date  than  had  been  hitherto  mentioned.  As  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  question,  he  said:  ‘I  have  made  a  deal  with  Abako.  They  will 
win  the  lower  Congo  region.  I  will  win  the  other  five  provinces.  That 
will  give  me  the  power.’ 

M.  van  Hemelrijck’s  control  of  the  situation  was  weakening;  his  new 
legislative  council,  though  it  contained  African  members,  had  attracted 
none  of  the  emerging  leaders  and  was  content  to  hold  some  of  its  meetings 
in  Brussels,  attuned  rather  to  Belgian  than  to  African  party  breezes. 
When  he  revisited  the  Congo  in  June,  M.  van  Hemelrijck  was  again 
shouted  down  and  pelted  by  Europeans  in  Kivu  province.  In  July 
Abako  declared  for  separatism  in  Leopoldville  province,  and  M. 
Lumumba  countered  by  issuing  a  manifesto  calling  for  a  national  refer¬ 
endum  and  independence  in  i960.  On  4  July  he  addressed  a  petition 
for  self-determination  to  the  secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations.1  On 
6  August  The  Times  gave  the  first  reports  of  tribal  fighting  between  the 
Baluba  and  the  Lulua  in  Kasai  province,  astride  the  communications 
linking  Leopoldville  with  Katanga.  On  3  September  M.  van  Hemelrijck 
resigned,  to  be  succeeded  as  minister  for  the  Congo  by  M.  M.  A.  E. 
de  Schrijver,  who  was  expected  to  slow  down  the  uncontrollable  rush 
towards  independence.  Nevertheless,  on  16  October  he  announced  a 
programme  for  an  advance  to  self-government  during  the  year  i960. 
Local  elections  by  universal  suffrage  would  be  held  during  December,  after 
which  ‘les  institutions  de  base,  territoires  et  communes  seront  aux  mains 
des  Congolais’.  Even  after  the  completion  of  this  process,  which  would  be 
carried  through  in  three  stages,  he  said:  ‘Le  Congo  aura  besoin  durant 
de  longues  annees  de  la  presence  beige.’2 

When  the  preparations  for  the  election  were  complete,  M.  de  Schrijver 
informed  the  Belgian  parliament  that  no  less  than  36  political  parties  had 
approached  him  to  propound  their  programmes,  and,  of  these,  Abako, 
the  best  organized,  was  disposed  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  elec¬ 
tion.  From  24  to  27  December  a  congress  of  federalists,  including  Abako 
and  one  section  of  M.N.C.,  met  at  Kisantu,  on  the  Lower  Congo,  in  a 
mood  of  hostility  to  Belgium.  They  demanded  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  the  dismissal  of  the  governor  of  the  Kasai  province  and  an 
immediate  declaration  ofindependence  for  a  federal  republic  of  the  Congo, 
consisting  of  six  autonomous  states. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  i  July  1959. 


2  La  Crise  Congolaise,  pp.  457-61. 
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M.  Lumumba,  in  his  own  locality  of  Stanleyville,  again  took  the  lead, 
urging  his  supporters  to  a  policy  of  non-cooperation.  During  the  first 
days  of  November  street-rioting  broke  out  in  Stanleyville  and  was  sternly 
suppressed  by  Belgian  troops  with  much  loss  of  life.  It  was  now  M. 
Lumumba’s  turn  to  be  arrested  and,  after  an  interval,  to  be  brought  to 
Brussels.  The  elections  passed  off  quietly  and,  owing  to  the  abstention  of 
the  two  main  parties,  the  polls  were  small. 

The  Congo  situation  had  already  a  fantastic  quality  which  can  scarcely 
be  expressed  in  terms  proper  to  a  sober  work  of  reference.  Shares  were 
falling  in  value,  capital  was  leaving  the  country,  the  more  cautious 
Europeans  were  taking  steps  to  get  their  families  out  of  the  colony,  and 
tribal  warfare  was  rife  in  the  Kasai  and  other  areas,  notably  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  trust  territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi.  Nevertheless,  produce  was  moving 
almost  normally  from  the  Congo  delta,  and  quite  normally  from  the 
Katanga,  and  the  Belgian  government  pressed  hopefully  on  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  schemes.  Order  was  restored  on  the  Middle  Congo  around 
Stanleyville,  while  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Leopoldville  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  slowly  breaking  down.  Abako,  led  by  ‘King  Kasa’,  had  declared 
for  non-cooperation.  After  January  i960,  he  said,  there  would  be  a 
boycott  of  the  Belgian  administration.1  In  these  circumstances  King 
Baudouin  made  another  tour  of  the  Congo  during  December.  The  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  to  him  was  friendly  but  critical.  There  were  as  yet  few 
signs  of  resentment  against  the  Belgians  but  cheers  for  independence 
mingled  with  cheers  for  the  king.  M.  de  Schrijver’s  next  move  was  to 
invite  the  party  leaders  to  a  round-table  conference  at  Brussels,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  a  provisional  government  in  the 
Congo.  Negotiations  were  conducted  by  M.  Scheyven,  the  minister  for 
economic  affairs  in  the  Congo,  not  without  help  from  the  opposition 
leader,  M.  Collard.  In  the  absence  of  M.  Lumumba  the  three  leaders  of 
the  largest  parties,  M.  Kasavubu  for  Abako,  M.  Gizenga  for  the  African 
Solidarity  Party  (S.A.P.),  and  M.  Kalonji,  the  National  Congolese 
Movement  (M.N.C.)  leader  from  the  Kasai,  were  persuaded  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  elections  and  to  attend  the  round-table  conference 
in  January  i960.  M.  Lumumba  was  brought  to  the  meeting  from  his 
prison. 

The  Brussels  round-table  conference2  sat  from  20  January  to  20  Feb¬ 
ruary  i960  and,  in  the  course  of  one  month,  brought  about  a  reversal  in 
Belgian  policy  and,  what  mattered  more,  a  complete  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Belgians  and  Congolese.  This  was  not  only  a  crisis  in  the 


1  La  Crise  Congolaise,  p.  478. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  personal  factors  at  the  momentous  Brussels  conference  of  January- 
February  i960,  and  for  the  tense  atmosphere  as  it  appeared  to  an  experienced  journalist  at  the 
time,  cf.  The  Congo  Disaster,  pp.  73-85. 
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history  of  the  Congo,  it  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Africa,  a 
triumph  for  Africanism,  as  the  delegates  to  the  All- African  People’s  Con¬ 
ference  then  meeting  in  Tunis  recognized  by  their  outbursts  of  applause  at 
the  news  from  Brussels.  In  his  opening  speech  to  the  delegates,  M.  Eyskens, 
the  prime  minister,  made  it  plain  that  the  Belgians  were  agreed  upon  ‘one 
essential  factor — the  Congo’s  independence’ ;  but  he,  like  almost  everyone 
outside  Africa,  was  taken  aback  at  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  delegates 
for  ‘independence  now’.  The  December  elections  had  served  to  strengthen 
the  dominant  parties  and  to  clarify  their  policies  even  when  abstention 
from  voting  had  been  recommended  as  a  tactical  move.  The  Belgian 
government,  counting  upon  the  support  of  ‘moderates’  who  had  co¬ 
operated  hitherto,  failed  to  take  account  of  the  growing  influence  of  the 
three  strongest  parties.  M.  Kasavubu’s  Abako  party  was  regarded  with 
hostility  by  the  Belgian  press,  even  though  at  the  round  table  he  accepted 
Professor  van  Bilsen  as  his  adviser.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  dangerous 
man,  a  separatist  for  his  province,  and  an  intriguer  with  his  fellow 
tribesmen  across  the  river  at  Brazzaville  in  ex-French  Congo.  By  contrast, 
the  Belgian  official  classes  now  tended  to  look  to  M.  Lumumba,  who  was 
consistent  on  one  point,  at  least,  his  demand  for  a  unitary  state  with  a 
strong  central  government.  At  this  stage  he  showed  no  hostility  to  the 
west.  ‘I  have  been  greatly  impressed’,  he  said  ‘by  Nkrumah’s  praise  for 
the  British.’ 

The  8 1  members  of  the  round  table  included  most  of  the  African  leaders 
whose  names,  unknown  to  the  world  until  that  day,  were  to  be  prominent 
a  year  later.  As  well  as  M.  Kasavubu  and  M.  Lumumba,  those  present 
included  M.  Kalonji,  representing  the  section  of  the  M.N.C.  from  the 
Kasai  province,  M.  Kashamura  representing  Cerea  ( Centre  de  regroupement 
africain),  M.  Kamitatu  for  P.S.A.  ( Parti  solidaire  africain),  M.  Bolikango 
for  Assoreco  ( Association  des  ressortissants  du  Haut-Congo),  and  M.  Tshombe 
for  Conakat  ( Confederation  des  Associations  katangaises) .  The  separatist 
tendencies  of  several  of  the  parties  were,  at  this  stage,  swept  away  by  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a  nation-state,  and  the  series  of 
sixteen  general  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  though  with  some  ad¬ 
mission  of  its  erection  upon  a  provincial  basis,  pointed  the  way  to  a 
unitary  constitution.1 

The  first  essential  was  that  the  central  and  provincial  institutions  of  the 
Congo  should  be  organized,  within  a  period  of  no  more  than  four  months, 
so  as  to  permit  the  proclamation  of  independence  on  30  June  i960.  The 
Congo  ‘within  its  present  frontiers’  was  to  become  an  independent  state 
with  a  single  nationality  and  internal  free  trade;  the  two  chambers  already 
existing  should  form  themselves  into  a  constituent  assembly,  which  might 
adopt  a  fundamental  law  for  the  new  country  by  a  two-thirds  majority; 

1  Quoted  in  full  in  La  Crise  Congolaise,  pp.  480-96. 
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elections  should  be  held  by  universal  suffrage  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
king  should  then  constitute  a  government  on  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility  to  the  two  chambers;  before  the  day  of  transfer  the  two 
chambers,  in  joint  session,  should  elect  a  head  of  state.  Belgians  in  the 
service  of  the  former  regime  would  merely  be  transferred  to  the  service  of 
the  new  state,  and  the  judicial  authorities  would  remain  unchanged  until 
new  legislation  should  be  passed.  Provincial  rights  were  admitted  in 
resolution  9,  which  provided  that  the  respective  competences  of  the  central 
and  provincial  authorities  should  be  regulated  by  a  fundamental  law  and 
that  each  provincial  assembly  should  prepare  its  own  constitution.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  state,  provincial  frontiers  might  be  rearranged  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  populations  concerned  and  by  consent  of  parliament. 

The  round-table  conference  concluded  its  deliberations  in  a  mood  of 
cheerful  goodwill.  The  king  and  M.  Eyskens  made  optimistic  speeches  of 
valediction,  and  on  the  part  of  the  African  delegates  M.  Lumumba  (whose 
public  utterances  were  unpredictable)  responded  with  words  breathing 
a  spirit  of  co-operation.  A  procedure  had  now  been  agreed  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  steps  towards  the  transfer  of  political  power,  in  a  mood  of 
optimism  which  was  not  shared  by  those  concerned  with  the  finances  of  the 
new  state. 

The  new  constitution  was  embodied  in  a  loi  fondamentale  enacted  by  the 
Belgian  parliament  and  signed  by  the  king  on  19  May.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  new  state  to  be  called  into  existence,  though  described  as 
unitary  and  indivisible,  was  composed  of  six  provinces  each  with  its  own 
personnalite  civile,  and  therefore  had  a  quasi-federal  character.  The 
legislative  power  was  to  be  exercised  collectively  by  the  head  of  state  and 
the  two  chambers  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  provincial  assemblies  on  the 
other.  The  constitution  was  not  to  become  finally  effective  until  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  Legislative 
powers  were  to  be  divided  between  the  central  and  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties,  with  a  concurrent  list  and  with  a  chambre  des  conjlits  appointed  to 
resolve  conflicting  claims.  In  choosing  his  ministers  the  head  of  state  was 
to  include  in  the  list  at  least  one  from  every  province.  Generally  speaking, 
the  state  was  to  be  of  a  parliamentary  type  with  a  strong  executive 
authority  exercised  by  the  head  of  state  upon  the  advice  of  responsible 
ministers.  His  powers  were  prescribed  and  limited  by  law,  but  included 
command  of  the  armed  forces,  the  right  to  make  treaties,  to  convene  and 
to  dissolve  both  chambers,  and  to  appoint  the  ministers.  On  appointment, 
the  ministry  was  to  appeal  to  both  chambers  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
and  to  resign  if  unable  to  secure  the  support  of  half  the  total  membership. 
The  king  was  to  inaugurate  the  government  by  appointing  the  first  prime 
minister.  The  lower  house  {chambre  des  representants)  would  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  the  senate  by  the  provincial  assemblies. 
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A  few  days  later,  on  7  June,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  loi 
fondamentale,  with  consequences  that  affected  the  constitutional  validity 
of  much  that  followed. 

Toutefois  si,  apres  deux  reunions  consecutives  de  l’assemblee,  la  presence  de 
deux  tiers  au  moins  des  membres  qui  la  composent  n’a  pu  etre  obtenue  lors  du 
vote,  l’assemblee  peut  valablement  se  prononcer  pour  autant  que  la  majorite 
des  membres  soit  presente. 


It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  powers  of  the  majority  in  the  legislature 
were  clarified  or  obscured  by  this  provision.1 

Elections  were  held  in  the  first  week  in  June  with  results  that  are  not 
easily  analysed,  since  splinter-parties  broke  away  or  re-combined  at 
various  stages  of  the  proceedings.2  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  pro- 
Belgian  parties  made  a  poor  showing.  Provincial  groups  such  as  Kasa- 
vubu’s  Abako,  with  twelve  seats  in  the  Congo  delta,  and  Tshombe’s 
Conakat,  with  seven  or  eight  seats  in  the  Katanga  copper-belt,  repre¬ 
sented  federal  interests,  while  the  one  national  party,  Lumumba’s  M.N.C., 
obtained  37  sure  seats  with  probable  support  from  four  or  perhaps  six 
others.  At  least  Lumumba  could  face  the  chamber  with  a  probability  of 
41  votes  out  of  137.  But  Lumumba,  who  had  been  intransigent  over  the 
economic  discussions,  was  now  out  of  favour  with  the  Belgian  government. 

The  optimistic  mood  in  which  the  political  round-table  conference 
concluded  its  efforts  was  not  matched  in  tone  by  the  conclusions  of  the 
economic  round  table  which  followed  it.  Neither  public  attention  nor 
political  fervour  was  focused  upon  the  discussions  of  finances  in  the 
emergent  state.  M.  Kasavubu  and  M.  Lumumba  returned  to  Africa  to 
organize  the  party  conflict,  leaving  M.  Tshombe,  as  vice-president  of  the 
economic  round  table,  in  a  powerful  position.  The  Belgian  experts  now 


1  For  the  constitution  and  amendments,  cf.  La  Crise  Congolaise,  pp.  595-625. 

2  The  following  estimate  is  taken  from  W.  J.  Ganshof  van  der  Meersch,  Congo ,  Mai-Juin  igoo 
(Brussels,  i960),  p.  430: 

Composition  of  Legislative  Assembly 

Leopoldville  Equateur  Orientale  Kivu  Katanga  Kasai  Total 


M.N.C.  (Lumumba)  1 

Probable  Lumumba 
supporters 
P.N.P. 

P.S.A.  13 

Abako  1 2 

Cerea  (two  groups) 

Conakat 

M.N.C.  (Kalonji) 

Balubakat 

Puna 

Smaller  parties  7 

33 


2 
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7 

18 


5  • •  4  33 
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7 
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10 
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23 
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_3 

16 


8 

8 

!3 

12 

10 

8 

8 

5 

7 

25 


Total 


25 


22 


137 
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revealed  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  the  independent  Congo 
would  be  surrounded.  The  fall  in  the  world  price  of  primary  produce 
during  the  previous  two  years  had  led  to  a  budgetary  deficit  in  the  Congo 
of  2,700  million  francs  (£19  million)  for  the  current  year  when  the  total 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  17,000  million  francs  (£121  million).  The 
public  debt,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  held  externally,  amounted  to  45,000 
million  francs  (£315  million)  on  which  the  servicing  would  require  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  annual  revenue.  Meanwhile  the  flight  of  capital  from 
the  Congo  was  continuous  and  unchecked,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of 
£5  million  or  £7  million  per  month.  It  was  estimated  that  the  new  state 
would  not  only  have  to  stop  this  outflow  but  should  also  aim  at  an  inflow 
of  new  capital  at  the  rate  of  approximately  £50  million  annually.  But  all 
that  was  available  was  a  loan  from  the  World  Bank  of  $40  million  in 
March  and  a  private  loan  of  $7  million  advanced  by  Morgan’s.  Long¬ 
term  loans  to  meet  part  of  the  short-term  deficit  were  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  for.  However,  the  flight  of  capital  was  at  last  restrained,  after 
a  deal  between  the  Belgian  National  Bank  and  the  Congo  Central  Bank, 
which  received  a  guarantee  on  condition  of  lodging  its  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  in  Brussels.  In  April  the  Belgian  government  offered  a  subsidy 
of  £19  million  to  the  Congo  budget  and  undertook  the  servicing  of  the 
new  American  loan.  Elaborate  schemes  were  also  prepared  for  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  new  government  the  portfolio  shares  in  the  great  mining  and 
trading  companies,  which  were  estimated  to  bring  in  a  dividend  of  about 
■£ 7  million;  but  management  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgo- 
Congolese  development  company.1 

The  resolutions  of  the  economic  round-table  conference  received  what 
The  Times  described  as  a  ‘sharply  qualified  official  welcome’  in  the  Congo, 
and  the  party  leaders  remained  uncommitted  until  an  independent 
government  should  be  formed.  On  25  May  the  Union  Miniere  held  its 
annual  general  meeting  at  Brussels.  No  hint  was  to  be  found  in  the  direc¬ 
tors’  speeches  that  anything  was  amiss  with  the  affairs  of  that  great  cor¬ 
poration,  which  made  a  livelihood  for  90,000  persons  and  maintained 
primary  schools  for  20,000  children  in  the  Katanga  province,  and  which 
contributed  to  the  revenue  in  taxation  about  one-quarter  of  the  total 
receipts.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  stated  that  ‘the  social  atmosphere  con¬ 
tinued  excellent’  in  the  Katanga,  and  there  was  good  progress  with  the 
Africanization  of  the  staff.  The  output  of  copper,  280,000  metric  tons, 
was  a  record,  and  the  net  profits  of  the  company  were  £25  million.  Nor 
was  there  as  yet  any  change  in  the  financial  structure  of  the  company  to 
meet  the  new  political  situation.2 

An  immense  reorganization,  however,  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  few 

1  Cf.  Financial  Times,  2 1  April  1 960 ;  Times,  1 9  May  1 960 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  May  1 960. 

2  Times,  27  May  i960. 
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weeks,  and  at  the  same  time  civil  disorder  was  spreading.  On  15  June 
a  law  was  rushed  through  the  Belgian  chamber  for  transferring  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  Congolese  companies  to  Belgium  and  for  hiving  off  their  assets 
to  subsidiaries  in  the  Congo.  The  widespread  system  of  Sabena  was 
reconstructed,  65  per  cent  of  the  shares  going  to  Belgium  and  25  per  cent 
to  the  Congo,  under  awkward  conditions  because  the  company’s  resources 
were  overstrained  with  flying  out  refugees.  Nevertheless  a  leader  in  The 
Times  on  9  June  was  still  confident  about  prospects  in  the  Congo;  but  on 
24  June  a  financial  article  commenting  on  M.  Lumumba’s  accession  to 
office  took  a  gloomier  view.  Though  statistics  had  become  unreliable,  it 
was  believed  that  the  new  state  would  commence  with  reserves  in  the 
Central  Bank  reduced  from  7,500  million  francs  to  3,000  million.  The 
listed  price  of  shares  for  97  important  companies  had  fallen  from  150,000 
million  to  40,000  million  since  1958.  Lumumba  was  inheriting  a  state 
near  bankruptcy.  On  independence  day  the  budgetary  deficit  was 
estimated  at  £28  million,  and  Congo  5J  per  cent  bonds  were  at  30 
per  cent  below  par. 

At  what  stage  M.  Tshombe  began  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  inde¬ 
pendence  for  Katanga  province  cannot  easily  be  determined.  As  early  as 
2  March  i960  an  alarming  announcement  was  made  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  A  journalist1  interviewing  Sir  Roy  Welensky  at  Salisbury  was 
informed  of  approaches  made  to  Sir  Roy  by  an  unnamed  group  in  the 
Katanga.  ‘Suggestions  have  been  made  to  me’,  he  said,  ‘ — I  have  got  the 
latest  letter  on  the  subject  only  yesterday  from  a  source  which  I  had  better 
not  name — that  the  Federation  should  “hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship” 
to  Katanga  when  the  Congo  gains  its  independence,  but  I  have  had  to 
make  my  position  clear:  that  while  the  Federation  is  well-disposed  towards 
the  people  of  Katanga,  any  move  for  a  closer  association  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  come  from  the  people  themselves,  not  from  others.’  These 
were  carefully  chosen  words  which,  as  Sir  Roy  said  in  his  bluff  manner, 
would  cause  ‘a  hell  of  a  row’.  The  comment  of  the  Daily  Express  was  that 
such  a  union  ‘should  be  the  ideal  of  everyone  in  Britain’.  The  Times, 
though  non-committal,  was  not  opposed.2  But  in  Brussels  M.  Wigny 
protested  against  suggestions  which  threatened  ‘to  undo  the  work  of  a 
century’  and  were  ‘inspired  by  considerations  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  Congo  themselves’.3 

Dangerous  and,  indeed,  disloyal  as  it  was  to  attempt  to  separate  the 
Katanga  province  from  the  Congo  state  at  this  moment  in  history, 
the  plot  was  founded  upon  some  material  facts.  The  frontier  between 

1  Ren6  MacColl  in  the  Daily  Express,  2  March  1 960. 

2  ‘It  might  theoretically  be  possible  for  Katanga  to  detach  itself.  .  .  and  look  southwards’, 
but  in  practice,  The  Times  concluded,  it  was  a  ‘pipe  dream’;  Times,  9  March  i960. 

3  Guardian,  9  March  i960. 
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the  Congo  and  Rhodesia,  drawn  on  an  inaccurate  map  at  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference  in  1885,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  still  unexplored,  was 
hypothetically  fixed  at  the  watershed  between  the  Zambezi  and  Congo 
river-systems,  with  no  cognizance  that  it  would  split  the  copper-belt  and  split 
the  territory  of  the  Lunda  tribe  (of  which  M.  Tshombe  was  a  member). 
Capital  investment  in  the  copper-belt  transcends  colonial  frontiers  and 
Union  Miniere  on  one  side  of  the  line  draws  upon  the  same  capital 
markets,  sells  its  produce  at  the  same  world  prices,  and  largely  uses  the 
same  routes  of  transportation  as  the  copper  companies  on  the  Rhodesian 
side.  The  copper-belt  is  six  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean  as  the  crow 
flies,  far  more  as  railway  gradients  run,  and  the  product  must  be  shipped 
by  devious  routes  through  undeveloped  country.  In  1958,  41  per  cent 
of  Katanga  copper  was  transported  by  the  ‘royal  route’,  that  is,  by  rail  to 
the  Kasai  river,  thence  by  boat  to  Matadi  on  Stanley  Pool,  then  again 
by  rail  to  the  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Thirty-three  per  cent 
went  out  by  the  Rhodesian  state  railways  through  Portuguese  territory 
to  Beira,  the  best  organized  route  with  the  long  haul  by  sea — half  round 
Africa — but  the  shortest  haul  by  land.  Twenty-four  per  cent  went  by  the 
long  and  poorly  equipped  Benguela  railway  to  Lobito  Bay  in  Portuguese 
Angola.  The  Benguela  railway  was  owned  by  a  British  company,  Tan¬ 
ganyika  Concessions,  which  maintained  a  large  holding  in  Union  Miniere. 
Even  before  independence  tribal  warfare  in  the  Kasai  province  was  making 
the  ‘royal  route’  unusable.  By  September  i960  it  was  finally  cut  and  the 
Congo’s  second  source  of  import  revenue,  industrial  diamonds  from  Bak- 
wanga  in  the  Kasai,  had  stopped.  But  the  Katanga,  which  produced 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  import-revenue,  was  again  fully  employed, 
after  an  interruption  which  will  be  described  later,  and  a  normal  output 
of  copper  was  passing  over  the  Rhodesian  railways,  while  the  Benguela 
railway  was  working  to  a  higher  capacity  than  ever  before.  The  state 
capital  at  Leopoldville  now  derived  neither  tax-revenue  nor  handling 
charges  from  the  rich  Katanga  province.  For  the  first  few  months  of 
independence  shipping  out  of  the  Congo  delta  was  normal  as  the  traders 
cleared  their  stocks  against  foreign  currency,  which  they  deposited,  if 
possible,  overseas.  Imports  declined  and  soon  the  service  of  rivei-steameis 
on  the  Middle  Congo  came  to  an  end  with  disturbances  in  the  inland 
provinces. 

Independence ,  Mutiny ,  and  Secession 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  unprofitable,  to  attempt  a  close 
analysis,  from  the  evidence  now  available,  of  the  political  manoeuvres 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  M.  Lumumba’s  administration,  beyond 
recounting  the  sequence  of  events.  On  14  March  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  appointed  a  college  executif,  consisting  of  MM.  Bolya,  Kashamui  a, 
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Kasavubu,  Lumumba,  Mwamba,  and  Nyangwille  to  advise  the  governor- 
general  on  problems  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  power.  It  appears  that 
it  hoped  for  the  co-operation  of  a  group  of  moderates  under  M.  Bolya  and 
was  frustrated,  as  so  many  colonial  governments  in  Africa  have  been,  by 
the  emergence  of  demands  from  stronger  personalities  for  immediate 
independence.  Kasavubu  and  Lumumba  rode  the  crest  of  waves  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  each  required  that  the  college  should  assume  the 
functions  of  a  provisional  government.  On  13  May  Lumumba  tabled  a 
formal  demand  and,  three  days  later,  refused  to  accompany  the  other 
members  to  a  conference  in  Brussels.  Power  had,  in  fact,  already  passed 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  decision  on  the  future  of  the  Congo  must  now  be 
taken  in  Africa— a  consideration  which  the  Belgians  accepted  by  sending 
M.  Ganshofvan  der  Meersch,  reputedly  a  strong  man,  as  minister  charged 
with  transferring  power.  On  the  following  day,  1 7  May,  a  reinforcement 
of  Belgian  troops  was  flown  to  the  Congo  since  law  and  order  were  break¬ 
ing  down.  The  Kasai  province  was  already  the  scene  of  tribal  warfare 
and  on  the  day  of  M.  Ganshof’s  arrival  in  the  Congo,  23  May,  the  governor 
of  the  Equatorial  province  declared  a  state  of  emergency  after  election 
riots.  On  2  June,  M.  Lumumba,  who  was  now  described  in  the  Belgian 
press  as  dictator  of  Stanleyville  and  was  there  accused  of  being  a  com¬ 
munist,  again  raised  his  bid.  The  Belgian  troops  must  be  withdrawn, 
M.  Ganshof  must  be  recalled;  a  head  of  state  must  be  elected  by  plebis¬ 
cite,  and  the  leader  of  the  largest  party  in  the  state  must  be  invited  to  form 
a  government.1 

M.  Ganshof’s  task  was  not  eased  by  his  uncertain  relation  with  the 
governor-general,  a  ‘fifth  wheel  to  the  coach’.2  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  establish  a  central  government  until  the  provincial  governments  were 
effective,  and  more  than  one  of  them,  on  coming  into  existence,  revealed 
separatist  tendencies ;  indeed,  it  was  in  response  to  pressure  from  separatist 
groups  in  the  Congo  that  the  Belgian  parliament  hastily  amended  the  new 
Congo  constitution  on  7  June.3  On  8  June  M.  Kasavubu  announced  the 
formation  of  a  provincial  government  in  the  Bakongo  region,  assuming 
that  it  would  regard  the  central  government  as  a  federal  body;  it  was  also 
uncertain  whether  his  Abako  party  would  take  a  tribal  colouring.  On 
1 4  June  a  state  of  emergency  was  declared  in  the  Katanga  where  Tshombe’s 
Conakat  party  was  also  talking  of  secession;  and  on  16  June  Kalonji 
formed  a  provincial  government  in  the  Kasai  with  little  reference  to  any 
other  factors  than  the  necessities  of  civil  war.  It  was  in  this  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  that  Ganshof  turned  to  Lumumba,  who,  in  spite  of  his  strong  words 
and  apparent  changes  of  direction,  kept  one  plain  objective  in  view,  the 

1  On  these  events  cf.  Times,  18  and  23  May  and  3  June  i960;  Le  Soir,  4  June  i960. 

2  Times,  23  May  i960. 

s  Cf.  above,  p.  404. 
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creation  of  a  strong  central  government  for  a  unitary  state.  On  14  June 
he  charged  Lumumba  with  a  mission  d’ information ,  that  is  to  say,  in  British 
political  terms,  with  the  task  of  attempting  to  form  a  government  with 
which  to  face  the  assembly.  But  although  Lumumba  was  confident  of 
commanding  a  majority,  he  failed  to  convince  Ganshof,  who  next 
approached  Kasavubu  according  to  the  normal  practice  in  parliamentary 
states.  This  move  was  instantly  and  publicly  denounced  by  Lumumba  as 
‘Belgian  aggression’  which  the  country  would  reject.1 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  of  the  Congo  had  met  for  the  first  time,  on 
17  June,  at  Leopoldville.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  session,  while 
M.  Ganshof  behind  the  scenes  was  trying  to  bring  Lumumba  and  Kasa¬ 
vubu  together,  the  new  members  debated  points  of  procedure  and  general 
resolutions  on  ‘anti-colonialism’  in  Africa.  Though  M.  Lumumba 
repeatedly  pressed  them  to  turn  to  the  urgent  task  of  cabinet-making,  it 
was  not  until  21  June  that  he  secured  a  majority  in  the  lower  house,  by 
74  votes  to  58  in  a  house  of  137  deputies,  for  the  election  of  his  candidate, 
M.  Kasongo  of  the  M.N.C.,  as  speaker.  This  was  accepted  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  Ganshof,  who  thereupon  invited  Lumumba  to  form  an 
administration.  While  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  on  the  following 
day  his  party  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  senate.  His  candidate  for  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  upper  chamber  was  defeated  by  M.  Ileo  of  the  dissident 
section  of  the  M.N.C.  party,  by  41  votes  to  39. 

Lumumba’s  first  attempt  to  form  a  government  was  made  without  the 
co-operation  of  Kasavubu.  It  is  believed  that  the  good  offices  of  Dr. 
Nkrumah’s  emissary,  Mr.  Djinn,  brought  the  rival  leaders  together  and 
led  to  the  agreement  that  Kasavubu  should  be  president  of  the  republic 
and  Lumumba  prime  minister,  a  combination  which  had  been  freely 
canvassed  in  the  press.  But  while  these  appointments  were  likely  to  secure 
majorities  in  both  houses,  they  caused  such  dissatisfaction  in  the  rival 
parties  that  there  were  large  abstentions.  On  24  June  the  two  houses 
meeting  in  joint  session,  their  total  membership  being  221,  elected  M. 
Kasavubu  to  the  presidency  by  159  votes  against  43  cast  for  M.  Bolikango 
of  the  Puna  party.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  new  cabinet  to  secure  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  each  house  separately.  M.  Kalonji’s  section  of  the 
M.N.C.  had  withdrawn  from  the  assembly  in  a  body  and  there  were  other 
abstentions  so  that  the  vote  was  carried  by  a  bare  majority,  74  votes  for 
M.  Lumumba  in  a  house  with  137  members  of  whom  only  80  were  present. 
In  the  senate,  with  a  membership  of  84,  the  vote  was  carried  by  60  to  12. 
Thus,  only  five  days  before  independence,  the  new  state  had  provided 
itself  with  a  legitimate  government.  A  moderate  degree  of  optimism 
prevailed  and  it  was  hoped  that  stability  might  now  return  There  was 
general  confidence  in  the  force  publique  under  its  Belgian  commander, 

*  Le  Monde,  15  June  i960;  Times,  17  June  i960;  Le  Soir,  19  June  i960. 
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General  Janssens,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  why  M.  Ganshof 
should  congratulate  himself  on  having  successfully  concluded  his  mission. 
The  new  president  immediately  invited  the  king  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
of  independence  day.1  There  were,  however,  riots  in  Leopoldville  on  28 
June,  ascribed  to  the  malevolence  of  M.  Bolikango’s  adherents,  and 
visitors  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  next  few  days  remarked  upon  the  absence 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  populace.2 

On  26  June,  before  flying  to  Leopoldville,  King  Baudouin  signed  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  co-operation  between  Belgium  and  the  Congo.3  The 
welcome  he  received  in  the  country  over  which  he  now  resigned  his 
authority  was  marred  by  an  absurd  incident  when  an  onlooker  stole  the 
king’s  sword  during  a  public  procession.  Independence  was  inaugurated 
on  30  June  by  a  ceremony  at  which  the  king,  the  president,  and  the  prime 
minister  spoke  in  turn.  King  Baudouin  recalled  the  history  of  the  Congo 
state  and  was  bold  enough  to  praise  the  courage  and  foresight  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  notorious  Leopold  II.  ‘My  country  and  yours’,  he  concluded, 
‘hail  this  day  with  joy.’  President  Kasavubu  responded  with  conventional 
statements.  Since  Belgium  had  shown  the  ‘wisdom  not  to  oppose  the 
stream  of  history’,  the  Congo  might  show  to  the  world  the  example  of  a 
united  nation.  The  last  word  was  with  M.  Lumumba  who,  to  the  general 
surprise,  launched  out  into  a  diatribe  against  the  colonialism  of  the  past. 
It  had  been  a  ceaseless  fight  for  liberty.  ‘Par  la  lutte  elle  a  ete  conquise.’ 
He  next  spoke  of  spoliation  and  oppression  ‘worse  than  death’  under  the 
Belgians  and  sat  down  without  making  any  formal  address  to  the  king. 
Then,  changing  his  tune,  he  was  exceedingly  polite  at  the  banquet  in  the 
evening  and  proposed  the  king’s  health.  Among  those  present  at  the 
independence  ceremonies  was  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  political  under-secretary 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  distinguished  visitors,  who  included  Mr.  Robert  Murphy  from  the 
United  States,  departed  on  3  July,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche, 
who  thus  witnessed  the  social  collapse  of  the  next  few  days.  The  first 
murmurs  of  mutiny  in  the  force  publique,  upon  which  complete  reliance 
had  been  placed  by  Belgian  and  African  leaders,  were  heard  on  4  July 
at  Thysville,  where  some  of  the  troops  at  Camp  Hardy  armed  themselves 
and  deposed  their  Belgian  officers.  No  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 

1  Le  Soir,  22,  23,  24,  26  June  i960;  Times,  22,  23,  25  June  i960. 

2  Le  Monde,  2  July  i960;  Observer,  3  July  i960;  Daily  Telegraph,  4  July  i960. 

3  The  treaty  was  signed  by  M.  Lumumba  and  M.  Eyskens  on  29  June  i960.  Article  12  stated 
that  it  was  valid  for  an  indefinite  period  but  might  be  denounced  by  either  party  at  one  year’s 
notice  given  on  31  December  in  any  year.  In  a  communique  issued  by  the  two  governments  at 
Leopoldville  on  29  June  it  was  announced  that  the  method  of  implementing  the  treaty  would  be 
referred  to  a  joint  diplomatic  mission  and  that  ‘provisoirement  les  missions  diplomatiques  et 
consulaires  beiges  assureront  la  representation  et  la  defense  des  interets  du  Congo  a  l’etranger’. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  treaty  was  not  ratified,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  implementing 
mission  ever  got  to  work;  Congo  i960,  vol.  i,  pp.  313-15. 
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sudden  outbreak,  except  that  the  soldiers  demanded  the  same  transfer  of 
power  as  the  civilians.  Once  again  the  Belgians,  whose  discipline  had 
been  rigid  until  the  day  of  independence  and  who  had  taken  no  steps  to 
create  a  corps  of  African  officers,  gave  way  before  the  demand.  In  June 
public  opinion,  outside  the  Congo  at  least,  assumed  that  General  Janssens 
would  retain  control;  on  6  July  he  resigned  his  command  and  he  flew 
to  Brussels  a  few  days  later.1  Though  on  7  July  M.  Kasavubu  assumed 
nominal  command,  central  control  of  the  force  publique  vanished  and  was 
not  even  partially  renewed  for  several  months.  Mutiny,  which  was  at 
first  local  and  limited,  spread  rapidly  among  all  the  detachments  of  the 
force  publique  on  the  news  that  reinforcements  of  Belgian  troops  were  flying 
in.  The  pattern  was  uniform  and  not  bloodthirsty.  Having  deposed  their 
white  officers,  the  soldiers  rarely  ill-used  them,  but  turned  to  looting  the 
houses  of  Belgians  and  in  every  district  of  the  Congo  to  inflicting  humilia¬ 
tions  upon  European  women,  as  a  sort  of  gesture  of  domination.  Scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  were  violated  by  the  soldiers.2  A  further  exodus  of  Euro¬ 
pean  refugees  took  place,  from  inland  provinces  to  the  comparative  security 
of  Leopoldville  and  thence  to  Brazzaville;  from  the  Kivu  province  across 
Lake  Tanganyika,  or  by  air  to  Nairobi;  and  especially  from  the  Katanga 
to  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  flight  being  sometimes  led  by  Belgian  officials 
who  did  not  wait  to  hand  over  their  duties  to  their  African  successors. 
There  followed  three  or  four  days  of  complete  confusion  in  which  the  only 
threads  of  orderly  conduct  that  can  be  identified  are  the  attempts  of 
M.  Lumumba  to  reassert  control  over  the  situation  at  Leopoldville  with 
international  rather  than  with  Belgian  assistance,  the  belated  efforts  of 
the  Belgian  authorities  to  stem  the  disorder  in  accordance  with  the  role 
they  assumed  to  be  theirs  under  the  treaty  of  amity  and  association,  and 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  Katanga  province  with  Belgian  aid.  As 
early  as  8  July,  it  was  alleged,  Belgian  parachute  troops  were  flown  to 
Elizabethville  and  on  13  July  they  occupied  the  airport  at  Leopoldville. 
In  Brussels  on  10  July  the  prime  minister,  M.  Eyskens,  had  described  the 
chaos  into  which  the  Congo  had  fallen  and  had  again  dispatched  M. 
Ganshof  to  ‘establish  direct  contact’  with  the  Congo  central  government. 
M.  Lumumba,  taking  a  stronger  line  than  some  of  his  colleagues,  repudi¬ 
ated  these  approaches,  declining  to  meet  the  Belgians  and  declaring  his 
intention  to  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  against  Belgian  aggression. 
M.  Kasavubu  and  M.  Lumumba  received  the  mutinous  leaders  of  the 
force  publique  in  Leopoldville,  confirming  them  in  their  self-appointed  rank 
as  officers  and  raising  their  pay. 

According  to  a  Belgian  estimate3  there  were  in  June  i960  about  87,000 
Belgians  in  the  Congo,  of  whom  57,000  were  women  and  children.  The 
30,000  men  included  10,000  officials,  17,000  settlers  and  business  men, 

1  Times,  8  July  i960.  2  Congo  i960,  vol.  ii,  pp.  469-502.  3  Ibid.,  p.  518. 
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and  3,000  missionaries.  The  upper  ranks  of  this  expatriate  body  included 
3,527  professional  experts  whose  services,  under  article  2  of  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  aid,  were  to  be  retained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congo  state.  How 
far  this  body  had  been  dispersed  before  independence  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  or  to  what  extent  it  disintegrated  during  the  first  days  of  the  military 
mutiny.  It  is  conjectured  that  about  20,000  Belgians  may  have  left  the 
country  finally,  while  others  gathered  into  the  larger  towns  where  there 
seemed  a  prospect — often  unfounded — of  security  from  personal  violence. 
Of  the  large  number,  estimated  by  Mr.  Macmillan  as  2,000, 1  who  crossed 
from  the  Katanga  into  Northern  Rhodesia  in  the  first  half  of  July,  many 
returned  a  few  days  later  when  order  was  restored.  Reports,  only  too 
well  founded,  of  attacks  on  European  women  inevitably  provoked  an 
emotional  reaction.  At  any  other  time  in  history  the  reinforcement  of  the 
surviving  Belgian  cadres  would  have  seemed  correct,  indeed  inevitable.  As 
it  was,  their  status  was  becoming  untenable  even  before  the  mutiny  and  on 
9  July  a  delegation  of  Belgian  officials  met  the  Belgian  ambassador  at 
Leopoldville  to  demand  assurances  from  him  that  they  would  not  be 
subjected  to  ‘menaces,  indiscipline,  subversion,  insubordination,  arbitrary 
arrest,  and  assault’.2  At  first  the  Belgians  seemed  likely  to  obtain  some 
countenance  from  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  new  government, 
notably  from  M.  Bomboko,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  two  Belgian 
ministers,  MM.  Schrijver  and  Ganshof,  reported  at  Brussels  on  14  July 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  a  meeting  with  three  Congolese  ministers 
when  it  had  been  agreed  to  ask  the  American  ambassador  for  military  aid 
in  restoring  order  by  re-establishing  ‘la  collaboration  souhaitee  entre 
l’armee  congolaise  et  l’armee  beige’.  The  appeal  to  the  United  States 
was  signed  by  MM.  Bomboko,  Gizenga,  and  Nyembo,3  and  it  was  alleged 
that  M.  Gizenga  later  justified  an  appeal  for  direct  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  grounds  that  Washington  had  already  refused  to  send  troops. 

It  was  officially  stated  in  the  Belgian  chamber4  that  the  only  Belgian 
regular  forces  stationed  in  the  Congo  at  the  time  of  independence  were 
four  battalions  of  parachute  troops  and  five  companies  of  infantry  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  squadrons  of  aircraft  and  a  naval  task  force  of  five  small 
armed  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  On  hearing  of  the  mutinies  this 
modest  force  was  rapidly  built  up  by  the  dispatch  of  a  commando  battalion 
and  twenty-six  independent  companies  which  were  flown  to  the  Congo 
or  to  Ruanda-Urundi  in  Sabena  aircraft  between  9  and  19  July.  The 
total  number  of  Belgian  troops  was  thus  raised  to  10,000.  They  were 
widely  dispersed  in  small  detachments  and  at  twenty-three  centres  restored 
public  order  almost  without  loss.  While  it  was  not  alleged  that  these 
troops  engaged  in  reprisals  or  even  found  it  necessary  to  use  much  force, 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  626,  coll.  981-5. 

3  ^id.,  pp.  542-3. 


2  Congo  i960,  p.  532. 
4  Quoted  in  Congo  i960,  pp.  514-16. 
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their  mere  appearance  aroused  a  wave  of  hostility.  The  country  seethed 
with  rumours  that  they  had  come  to  restore  the  colonial  regime  and  the 
mutineers  of  the  force  publique  reacted  with  renewed  violence,  especially  in 
the  Baluba  tribal  area.  In  the  Katanga  province,  at  Elisabethville  and 
up  the  railway  as  far  as  Jadotville  and  Kamina,  it  was  claimed  that  order 
had  been  completely  restored  by  Belgian  troops  collaborating  with 
M.  Tshombe’s  provincial  administration,  after  two  or  three  days  of  chaos 
in  which  several  Europeans  lost  their  lives.  The  losses  of  the  Belgian 
troops  were  1 1  killed  and  75  wounded. 

The  Katanga  province  was  no  sooner  brought  under  control  than 
M.  Tshombe,  who  had  clearly  been  moving  towards  this  goal,  declared  its 
independence  on  1 1  July,  in  a  manifesto  which  alleged,  inter  alia ,  that  ‘ce 
que  veut  l’actuel  gouvernement  central  congolais,  c’est  uniquement  la 
disintegration  de  tout  l’appareil  militaire  et  administratif,  l’instauration 
d’un  regime  de  terreur  qui  chasse  nos  collaborateurs  beiges’.  He  denounced 
the  central  government  for  falsifying  the  results  of  the  elections  and  for 
intruding  its  commissioners  into  the  provinces  without  regard  to  the 
provincial  rights  embodied  in  the  constitution.  Calling  for  economic 
partnership  with  Belgium,  he  appealed  to  the  Belgian  government  to 
recognize  the  Katanga  province  as  an  independent  state.  The  Belgian 
commander,  G.  Weber,  was  on  that  day  placed  in  charge  of  public 
security,  and  M.  Tshombe  appointed  M.  Lebrun  as  his  chef  de 
cabinet. 

The  first  external  reaction  to  the  Katanga  declaration  came  from  Britain 
where  Mr.  Macmillan  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 1  July  that 
M.  Tshombe  had  asked  the  British  consul  at  Eliasbethville  for  aid  from 
Rhodesia  and  had  been  informed,  both  by  the  consul  and  by  Sir  Roy 
Welensky,  that  assistance  could  be  given  only  to  the  ‘lawfully  constituted’ 
government.1  The  attitude  of  the  Belgian  government  was  far  less  precise. 
Not  only  was  it  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  internal  dissensions  within 
the  Katanga  province,  where  M.  Tshombe  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  favourable  vote  from  the  29  members  out  of  a  total  of  69  who  attended 
the  provincial  assembly  on  14  July,  but  public  opinion  in  Belgium  was  also 
divided.2  While  what  may  be  called  the  colonial  interest  supported  the 
Katanga  secession  on  grounds  of  material  advantage,  the  Socialist  party, 
led  by  Senator  Rolin,  counselled  caution,  dreading  a  direct  collision 
between  Belgium  and  the  United  Nations.  Many  Belgians  doubted 
whether  M.  Tshombe’s  government  was  broadly  based  and  welcomed  his 
occasional  suggestions  of  a  reconciliation  with  other  Congolese  provinces 
in  some  sort  of  confederation.  The  Belgian  prime  minister  went  so 
far  as  to  send  M.  d’Aspremont-Lynden  as  his  personal  envoy  to  the 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  626,  coll.  981-5. 

2  Congo  i960,  p.  726.  For  an  analysis  of  Belgian  opinion  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  725-45. 
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Katanga,  and  on  16  July  the  Belgian  government  thus  defined  its 
position:1 

Le  gouvernement  constate  le  fait  que  le  gouvernement  du  Katanga  a  pro- 
clame  son  independance,  que  l’ordre  y  regne  et  que  la  vie  economique  y  a 
repris.  II  constate  aussi  que  le  gouvernement  katangais  demande  la  collabora¬ 
tion  de  techniciens  beiges.  L’appui  de  notre  collaboration  est  assure  au 
Katanga,  comme  dans  toutes  les  autres  regions  du  Congo  ou  regnent  la  securite 
et  l’ordre. 

But  before  this  date  the  central  government  at  Leopoldville  had  severed  its 
relations  with  Belgium  and  had  invited  the  United  Nations  to  protect  the 
Congo  from  ‘Belgian  aggression’.  The  centre  of  political  interest  had 
shifted  to  New  York. 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Congo  Crisis 

M.  Lumumba’s  application  for  the  admission  of  the  Congo  to  member¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Nations,  dated  30  June,  came  before  the  Security 
Council  and  was  unanimously  recommended  to  the  Assembly  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  Tunisia  on  7  July  (by  which  date  the  force  publique  was 
already  in  a  state  of  mutiny).2  At  the  same  time  negotiations  took  place 
for  admitting  the  new  state  to  participation  in  the  work  of  the  ancillary 
bodies,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  formal  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
was  only  granted  to  the  Congo,  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  on  20  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  company  with  twelve  other  new  African  states.3 

As  early  as  1 1  July  the  secretary-general,  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  cutting 
short  a  visit  to  other  African  regions,  returned  to  New  York  to  contend 
with  the  ‘transitional  difficulties’  in  the  Congo.  His  first  endeavour, 
following  a  similar  gathering  convened  by  Dr.  Bunche  at  Leopoldville, 
was  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  delegations  from  all  African  member- 
states  (excluding  the  Union  of  South  Africa)  and  to  inform  them  that  a 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  office  had  been  set  up  at  Leopoldville. 

1  Congo  ig6o,  p.  735. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4369. 

3  On  1  January  1 960  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  was  82  including  1  o  African  states : 
Ethiopia  ( 1 945) ;  Ghana  (1957);  Guinea  ( 1 958) ;  Liberia  ( 1 945) ;  Libya  (1955);  Morocco  ( 1 956) ; 
Sudan  (1956) ;  Tunisia  (1956) ;  United  Arab  Republic  (as  Egypt,  1945) ;  Union  of  South  Africa 
(1945)- 

One  non-African  state,  Cyprus,  and  16  African  states  were  admitted  to  membership  during 
i960. 

On  20  September:  Cameroon  Republic,  Central  African  Republic,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Upper  Volta,  Madagascar,  Niger 
Republic,  Somalia,  Chad,  Republic  of  Togo. 

On  28  September:  Mali  and  Senegal. 

On  7  October:  Nigeria. 

The  membership  of  Mauritania  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Security  Council  on 
3  December  i960;  see  above,  p.  384. 
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On  the  same  day,  12  July,  he  received  the  first  appeal  for  military  aid, 
signed  by  MM.  Kasavubu  and  Lumumba,  while  M.  Bomboko  was  still 
engaged  in  conversations  with  the  Belgian  ambassador. 

Meanwhile  a  further  military  crisis  arose  when  Belgian  troops  occupied 
the  port  of  Matadi  and  the  airfield  of  Ndjili  near  Leopoldville  on  Monday, 
11  July.  The  force  publique  again  erupted  into  violence;  shots  were 
exchanged;  the  wildest  rumours  of  massacre  proliferated;  and  inflam¬ 
matory  appeals  were  issued  from  Radio  Leopoldville.  At  this  juncture  the 
head  of  state  and  the  prime  minister  were  not  to  be  found  and  were 
believed  to  be  visiting  the  Kivu  province.  On  the  day  when  M.  Bomboko 
announced  on  the  radio  that  American  aid  had  been  invited  ‘within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations’  in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
foreigners  ‘and  especially  of  Belgians  serving  in  the  Congo’,  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Belgian  aggression  signed  by  MM.  Kasavubu  and  Lumumba  was 
handed  to  the  secretary-general  in  New  York.  On  13  July  the  military 
disorders  were  bloodier  and  more  confused  and  the  Ghana  government 
offered  direct  military  aid  to  the  Congo  central  government.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  at  Leopoldville  and  repeated  in  London,1  Ghana  recognized 
the  Katanga  province  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Congo  Republic,  at  the 
same  time  attacking  the  Rhodesian  government.  ‘If  any  Commonwealth 
country  is  actually  conniving  at  an  act  of  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Congo’,  it  declared,  ‘the  government  of  Ghana  would  regard 
it  as  an  unfriendly  act  .  .  .  Ghana  considers  that  the  present  difficulties  in 
the  Congo  should  be  solved  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  African  states  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.’  The 
Ghana  intervention,  though  expressed  in  truculent  terms,  did  offer  a 
practical  solution  to  the  problem.2 

A  strange  and  unexpected  incident  on  14  July  accompanied  the  final 
rupture  between  the  Congo  central  government  and  Belgium.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  General  Cumont,  the  Belgian  commander-in-chief,  was  on  the 
airport  of  Ndjili  near  Leopoldville  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  troops 
when  an  unknown  aircraft  came  in  to  land.  From  it  emerged  MM.  Kasa¬ 
vubu  and  Lumumba,  returning  from  the  Kivu  province  to  find  themselves 
received  by  a  guard  of  Belgian  soldiers.  Their  first  notion,  that  they  had 
been  ambushed  and  captured,  was  not  easily  dispelled  nor  did  the  resulting 
conference  with  General  Cumont,  in  the  presence  of  newspaper  reporters, 
come  to  much  good.  After  angry  words  had  been  exchanged,  M.  Lum¬ 
umba  defied  the  general,  repudiated  his  right  to  offer  protection,  and 
departed  in  the  company  of  Mr.  John  Eliott,  the  Ghanaian  ambassador, 
who  arrived  opportunely.  On  the  same  day  the  Belgian  government 
received  a  telegram  dated  from  Kindu,  the  airport  in  the  Kivu  province 

1  For  the  incident  at  Ndjili  see  the  accounts  quoted  in  Congo  i960,  pp.  491-4. 

2  Times,  14  July  i960. 
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from  which  MM.  Kasavubu  and  Lumumba  had  come,  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Belgium.  From  Kivu  they  had  also  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  somewhat  different  terms,  that  delineate 
the  panic  which  had  seized  upon  the  Congo: 

.  .  .  devant  menaces  pesant  sur  la  neutralite  de  la  republique  du  Congo  de  la 
part  de  la  Belgique  et  de  certaines  nations  occidentales  appuyant  le  complot 
de  la  Belgique  contre  notre  independance  .  .  .  [nous]  pourrions  etre  amenes  a 
sollicker  intervention  de  l’Union  Sovietique  si  camp  occidental  ne  met  pas  fin 
a  acte  agression  .  .  .  territoire  national  congolais  etre  ce  jour  militairement 
occupe  par  troupes  beiges  et  vie  president  et  premier  ministre  etre  en  danger.1 

In  fact,  the  telegram  breaking  relations  with  Belgium  made  no  change  in 
the  actual  situation.  The  Belgian  ambassador,  M.  van  den  Bosch,  and  his 
staff  remained  in  Leopoldville,  protesting  that  the  treaty  of  amity — 
signed  but  not  ratified — could  be  terminated  only  after  one  year’s  notice, 
until  on  9  August  M.  Lumumba  appeared  in  person  at  the  embassy  with 
a  bodyguard  of  three  Ghanaian  soldiers,  and  expelled  the  Belgians. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  response  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
crisis  was  as  vital  to  the  cause  of  international  co-operation  as  to  the  people 
of  the  Congo.  The  presence  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  in  Leopoldville  made 
possible  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  of  United  Nations  officers  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  at  New  York  in  rallying  the 
delegates  of  the  other  African  nations  obtained  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Security  Council.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  had  replied  to  the  telegram 
enlisting  Soviet  support  by  a  truculent  defiance  of  the  western  powers,2 
was  not  disposed  to  alienate  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  by  opposing  them  in  the 
Security  Council.  While  Dr.  Bunche  made  preparations  at  Leopoldville, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  conferred  with  Mongi  Slim  of  Tunisia  and  Sir  Claude 
Corea  of  Ceylon,  the  representatives  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  Security 
Council.  Throughout  13  July  and  until  3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  14  July 
negotiations  behind  the  scenes  proceeded  while  the  Security  Council 
debated  amendments  and  resolutions.  The  Congo,  not  yet  a  member- 
state  though  recommended  for  membership,  was  represented  by  Thomas 
Kanza,  one  of  the  few  Congolese  with  a  European  education.  He  asked 
for  protection  against  Belgian  ‘aggression’,  the  evacuation  of  Belgian 
troops,  a  repudiation  of  Katanga’s  independence,  and  technical  aid. 
M.  Wigny,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister,  denied  that  Belgium  had  com¬ 
mitted  aggression,  asserting  that  it  had  intervened  to  save  life  only  when 
it  became  clear  that  M.  Lumumba’s  government  could  not  maintain 
public  order.  Three  Soviet  amendments  designed  to  lay  blame  on  Belgium 

1  For  the  telegram  addressed  to  the  Belgian  government,  14  July  i960,  cf.  Congo  ig6o,  p.  554; 
for  that  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  ibid.,  p.  555. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  555-6. 
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for  all  that  had  gone  amiss  and  to  condemn  Belgium  as  an  aggressor 
were  successively  defeated,  and  at  last  a  form  of  words  was  agreed  by 
8  votes  in  favour  with  none  against.  The  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Nationalist  China  abstained  from  voting. 

In  a  resolution  dated  14  July  i9601  the  Security  Council:  (1)  called  upon 
the  government  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo;  (2)  decided  to  authorize  the  secretary-general 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  in  consultation  with  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  to  provide  that  government  with  such  military 
assistance  as  might  be  necessary  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Congolese 
government  with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
national  security  forces  might  be  able,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government, 
to  meet  fully  their  tasks;  and  (3)  requested  the  secretary-general  to  report 
to  the  Security  Council  as  appropriate.  Though  the  United  Kingdom 
had  abstained  from  voting,  its  co-operation  was  not  in  question.  Many 
of  the  United  Nations  troops,  particularly  the  Ghana  contingent  which 
was  to  play  so  important  a  part  under  command  of  a  British  general, 
were  flown  into  the  Congo  in  aircraft  provided  by  the  British  air  force 
through  the  Nigerian  airport  of  Kano,  which  had  been  selected  by 
Dr.  Bunche  as  the  base  of  United  Nations’  air  operations  though  still 
under  British  colonial  control.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  hours 
after  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  Mr.  Macmillan  explained  that 
the  British  government  approved  the  resolution  except  the  demand  for 
a  withdrawal  of  the  Belgians.  ‘H.M.  Government’,  he  added,  ‘did  not 
feel  it  would  be  right  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the 
Congo  to  call  for  Belgian  troops  to  withdraw  without  any  qualification.’2 

It  was  left  to  the  secretary-general  to  organize  the  United  Nations’  force 
and,  since  the  Soviet  amendment  which  had  proposed  to  restrict  it  to 
contingents  from  African  countries  had  been  defeated,  he  was  able  to 
appoint  the  Swedish  general,  Carl  von  Horn,  as  supreme  commander  and 
the  Indian  brigadier,  I.  J.  Rikhye,  as  his  own  military  adviser  for  the 
Congo.  Within  four  days  he  was  able  to  report  that  units  from  seven 
countries  were  already  in  the  Congo  and  that  another  was  expected. 
Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  had  sent  or  undertaken  to  send 
brigade  groups;  Guinea,  Ireland,  and  Sweden  had  each  sent  a  battalion; 
and  there  was  an  infantry  company  from  Liberia.  The  Ghana  brigade 
occupied  Leopoldville  and  its  neighbourhood,  including  Lovanium;  the 
Swedish  battalion  was  at  Ndjili  airport;  the  Moroccans  at  Camp  Hardy; 
the  Guinea  battalion  along  the  river  to  Banningville;  the  Tunisian  brigade 
at  Luluabourg  and  elsewhere  in  the  Kasai  province;  the  Ethiopians  at 
Stanleyville;  the  Irish  in  the  Kivu  province. 

On  15  July  M.  Lumumba  announced  in  the  Congolese  assembly  that 
1  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4387.  2  H.G.  Deb.,  vol.  626,  col.  1603. 
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he  had  insisted  upon  the  departure  of  the  Belgian  troops  on  that  very  day 
in  a  letter  delivered  to  M.  van  den  Bosch.  To  this  ultimatum  it  appears 
that  no  reply  was  given,  but  the  Belgian  ministry  of  defence,  having 
received  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  issued  a  directive  to  the 
Belgian  troops  in  the  Congo,  instructing  them  that  they  should  neverthe¬ 
less  continue  to  intervene  whenever  the  lives  of  Belgian  citizens  were 
threatened  during  the  three  days  15  to  17  July.1  Thereafter  they  would  be 
progressively  relieved  by  United  Nations  troops,  with  whom  they  were 
instructed  to  collaborate.  In  fact,  they  withdrew  from  the  town  of  Leopold¬ 
ville  on  17  July  and  admitted  United  Nations  troops  to  a  joint  occupation  of 
Ndjili  airport  a  day  or  two  later.  In  his  report  to  the  United  Nations,  dated 
18  July,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  able  to  say  that  United  Nations  troops 
were  in  position  at  Leopoldville,  Matadi,  Thysville,  Coquilhatville,  and 
Stanleyville,  while  the  Belgians  had  withdrawn.2  By  the  end  of  the  month 
units  of  the  international  force  were  deployed  at  key  points  in  five  of  the 
six  Congolese  provinces,  their  total  strength  being  about  11,000  men. 
There  were  also  in  the  Congo  100  members  of  the  United  Nations 
secretariat  and  25  technical  experts.  Meanwhile  a  further  cleavage  was 
opening  between  M.  Lumumba’s  government  and  the  United  Nations 
authorities  on  the  question  of  the  action  to  be  taken  against  the  recal¬ 
citrant  Katanga  province  where  Belgian  troops  still  maintained  their 
position. 

So  rapid  and  sudden  had  been  the  breakdown  in  the  Congo  that 
M.  Lumumba’s  government  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  to  govern. 
‘The  inexperienced  ministers’,  it  has  been  said,3  ‘sat  with  neither  staff 
nor  policy  at  their  large  idle  desks ;  there  were  no  secretaries  or  telephone 
operators.  From  the  start,  the  prime  minister  had  hardly  given  a  moment’s 
thought  to  governing  the  country;  every  moment  of  his  day  and  most  of  his 
night  was  spent  in  relentless  effort  to  withstand  the  blows  that  came  from 
all  sides.’  Nevertheless  while  the  struggle  for  mere  order  raged,  the 
members  of  the  senate  debated  some  projects  for  development.  It  was 
M.  Adoula  who  insisted  in  the  senate  on  7  July  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country  were  due  to  the  lack  of  a  programme,  without  which  they  could 
not  continue  to  support  the  government.  A  few  days  later  M.  Lumumba 
wrote  to  the  president  of  the  senate  pleading  for  time,  and  on  21  July 
a  draft  for  a  policy  statement  was  produced  and  approved  by  30  votes  to 
7  in  a  very  thin  house.4  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  document,  apparently  based  upon  an  economic  plan  which  had 
appeared  in  the  journal  of  the  Cerea  party,  could  have  much  immediate 
effect.  It  tided  M.  Lumumba  over  a  parliamentary  crisis  and  perhaps 
indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  Congo  state  was  expected  to  move  in 


1  Congo  i960,  p.  557.  2  U.N.  Press  Services,  CO/20/Add.  1,  29  July  i960. 

3  Colin  Legum,  Congo  Disaster,  p.  126.  4  Printed  in  Congo  i960,  pp.  570-81. 
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happier  times.  Its  tendency  was  social  democratic,  individualist,  and,  in 
external  affairs,  neutralist,  and  it  assumed  that  the  new  Congo  would 
retain  commercial  and  technical  links  with  Belgium.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  done  until  the  Katanga  province,  which  normally  produced 
three-quarters  of  the  national  revenue,  was  brought  to  terms.  Meanwhile, 
between  21  and  23  July,  M.  Lumumba  visited  New  York  for  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  secretary-general.  It  was  typical  of  his  naivete  that  he  was 
promptly  persuaded  to  sign  away  concessions  of  all  kinds  in  the  Congo  to 
a  financial  group  headed  by  a  Mr.  L.  E.  Detwiler.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them.1 

During  August,  while  the  United  Nations  was  building  up  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Congo,  Mr.  Hammarskjdld  achieved  a  notable  success.2  On 
receipt  of  a  friendly  letter  from  M.  Lumumba,  he  made  plans  to  visit  the 
Congo  and  to  supervise  personally  the  entrance  of  United  Nations  troops 
into  the  Katanga  province.  The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  a 
disquieting  report  from  Dr.  Bunche,  who  had  been  rebuffed  by  M. 
Tshombe  with  discourtesy  but  had  nevertheless  been  denounced  by 
M.  Lumumba  for  negotiating  with  the  Katanga  dissidents.  Though  he 
denied  that  he  had  entered  into  any  discussion  of  the  internal  policy  of 
the  Congo,  his  action  inspired  the  Soviet  delegation  in  New  York  to 
press  for  the  use  of  force  in  order  to  subdue  the  Katanga.  Ghana  and 
Guinea  successively  made  the  same  demand  and  each  gave  notice  that  in 
default  of  international  action  against  the  Katanga  it  would  place  its  own 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  Congo  government  to  achieve  this 
end.3  A  strong  delegation  from  Leopoldville  including  MM.  Gizenga, 
Bomboko,  and  Kanza,  representing  a  wide  range  of  Congolese  opinion, 
had  arrived  in  New  York.  The  secretary-general’s  trip  was  accordingly 
deferred  until  after  a  further  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  8  and  9 
August.  Again  Ceylon  and  Tunisia  pressed  for  moderation  and  overcame 
the  violent  demands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  were  not  pressed  to  a  use 
of  the  veto.  The  resolution,  carried  by  9  votes  to  nil,  with  2  absten¬ 
tions,  France  and  Italy,  requested  ‘the  secretary-general  to  continue  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  placed  on  him’;  it  ‘called  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Belgium  to  withdraw  immediately  its  troops  from  the  province 
of  Katanga  under  speedy  modalities  determined  by  the  Secretary-General’ ; 
and  finally  it  declared  that  the  entry  of  the  United  Nations’  force  into  the 
province  of  Katanga  was  necessary,  reaffirming  that  it  would  not  be 
‘a  party  to  or  in  any  way  intervene  in  or  be  used  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  any  internal  conflict’.4 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  648-51. 

2  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  visit  to  the  Congo  is  described  in  his  Second  Report  to  the  Security 
Council  ( S.C.O.R. ,  documents  S/4417  and  addenda). 

3  Congo  i960,  pp.  621,  631. 

4  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4426,  9  August  i960. 
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After  this  resolution  had  been  passed,  the  secretary-general,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  military  adviser  and  a  small  Swedish  escort,  set  out  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congolese  mission  to  visit  the  Katanga  where,  as 
M.  Tshombe  assured  him,  he  would  be  received  ‘with  the  highest  cour¬ 
tesy’.  On  12  August  he  reached  Elisabethville  and  was  able  to  arrange  a 
plan  for  the  systematic  withdrawal  of  Belgian  regular  troops  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  His  apparent  success  with  Tshombe  involved  him  in  a  series 
of  denunciations  by  Lumumba  for  collaboration  with  the  imperialists,  a 
suggestion  which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  New  York. 
It  was  denied  that  the  Belgians  had  actually  gone  and  when  a  small  force, 
said  to  be  no  more  than  300,  was  still  awaiting  air  transport  on  3 1  August, 
furious  denunciations  were  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
by  Lumumba  and  by  the  Russians.  One  of  Lumumba’s  last  tactical 
successes  occurred  at  this  time.  This  was  the  ‘little  summit’  conference 
which  he  succeeded  in  convening  at  Leopoldville  in  August,  thus  mobiliz¬ 
ing  the  force  of  pan-African  opinion  in  spite  of  mounting  obstacles  to 
common  action.  Representatives  of  thirteen  African  states1  pledged  their 
support  for  the  unity  of  the  Congo,  but  significantly  they  declined  to 
follow  Lumumba  in  his  denunciation  of  the  United  Nations’  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  correspondence  between  M.  Lumumba  and  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
in  a  series  of  three  letters  and  their  replies,  all  exchanged  within  a  period 
of  two  days,  14-15  August,  was  presented  to  the  Security  Council  by  the 
secretary-general  on  his  return  to  New  York.2  M.  Lumumba  denounced 
the  secretary-general  for  selecting  Swedish  troops  for  his  escort,  ‘Sweden 
being  a  country  which  is  known  by  public  opinion  to  have  special  affinities 
with  the  Belgian  royal  family’.  A  more  reasonable  complaint  was  that 
he  had  gone  directly  to  Elisabethville  without  first  making  contact  with 
the  lawful  government  at  Leopoldville,  and  had  there  ‘acquiesced  in  the 
demands  formulated  by  the  Belgians  speaking  through  M.  Tshombe’. 
On  these  grounds,  wrote  M.  Lumumba,  ‘the  government  and  people  of 
the  Congo  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  secretai'y-general  of  the  United 
Nations’.  In  the  last  of  his  letters  he  demanded  that  Congolese  troops 
should  replace  the  United  Nations  guards  at  all  the  airfields  in  the  Congo, 
that  contingents  from  the  African  countries  should  be  sent  to  the  Katanga, 
that  the  Belgians  in  the  Katanga  should  be  disarmed  and  that  all  non- 
African  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Katanga.  Mr.  Hammar¬ 
skjold  restricted  his  replies  to  a  rebuttal  of  some  errors  in  M.  Lumumba’s 
letters  and  to  stating  his  intention  to  report  to  the  Security  Council. 

The  general  situation,  as  seen  from  the  United  Nations  building,  may 

1  i.e.  Congo,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Togo, 
Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  Algerian  provisional  government. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4417/Add.  7,  15  August  i960. 
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have  appeared  more  promising;  but  it  had  sadly  deteriorated  in  Africa 
during  the  month.  In  the  Kasai  province  the  tribal  war  between  Luluas 
and  Balubas  had  developed  into  a  civil  war  between  the  authorities  of  the 
central  government  at  Luluabourg  and  the  rival  authority  of  M.  Kalonji’s 
section  of  the  M.N.C.  party,  which  could  command  some  support  from 
the  Baluba  tribe,  though  not  that  of  the  whole  tribe,  since  that  part  located 
in  the  Katanga  province  opposed  M.  Tshombe  and  his  ally,  M.  Kalonji. 
Many  thousands  of  Baluba  refugees  had  gathered  around  Bakwanga  in  the 
diamond-mining  region  where  M.  Kalonji,  on  8  August,  set  up  another 
dissident  state,  the  Province  Miniere.1  His  opponents  claimed  that  the 
Kasai  defection  was  engineered  by  Belgian  troops,  and  it  may  be  conceded 
that  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  countenance  of  the 
Katanga  regime  and  the  aid  of  Belgian  officers.  Kamina,  the  Belgian  base 
on  the  railway  from  Elisabethville  to  the  Kasai,  was  a  key  point  in  the 
political  geography  of  the  Congo.  While  war  and  tribal  violence  raged 
between  M.  Lumumba’s  supporters  at  Luluabourg  and  M.  Kalonji’s 
supporters  at  Bakwanga,  a  new  outbreak  of  violence  began  around 
Leopoldville.  There  were  now  in  the  Congo  15,000  soldiers  drawn  from 
thirteen  nations  in  the  United  Nations  force  as  well  as  teams  of  military 
technicians  from  several  other  countries  and  about  200  United  Nations 
civilians.  They  were  repeatedly  interfered  with  and  ill  used  by  undis¬ 
ciplined  elements  of  the  force  publique.  The  ill-treatment  of  a  section  of 
Canadian  soldiers  on  the  airport  at  Ndjili  on  18  August  led  to  well  founded 
complaints  and  counter-accusations,2  and  a  new  complication  appeared 
when  the  Ghanaian  troops,  who  had  been  M.  Lumumba’s  strongest 
supporters,  complained  through  their  forceful  commander,  General 
Alexander,  of  unprovoked  violence  used  against  them  by  Congolese.  He 
characteristically  added  that  the  Ghanaians  could  bring  the  force  publique 
under  discipline  in  a  week  if  they  were  authorized  to  act.  At  this  stage  the 
loudest  complaints  against  the  United  Nations’  force  were  on  account  of 
its  alleged  inactivity.  United  Nations  soldiers  stood  by  while  provinces 
seceded,  while  tribesmen  committed  atrocities,  while  mutinous  soldiers 
abused  public  order.3  In  September  a  further  difficulty  for  the  United 
Nations  was  a  deficiency  approaching  $100  million  in  the  budget,  the 
amount  overspent  to  date  in  the  Congo  operation.  The  stormy  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  Security  Council  on  21  and  22  August  came  to  no  effective 
decision. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  political  administration  of  the 
Congo  Republic  fell  into  a  state  of  total  confusion  which,  however,  did  not 

1  Congo  i960 ,  pp.  799,  800. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4417/Add.  8,  18  August  i960.  An  apology  was  sent  to  Dr.  Bunche 
by  Colonel  Mobutu;  ibid.,  document  S/4949,  20  August  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  document  S/4445,  !9  August  i960. 
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lead  to  much  violence  or  to  further  deterioration  of  the  fabric  of  society. 
The  terms  in  which  the  rival  leaders  denounced  one  another’s  policies  and 
the  transformations  of  the  political  scene  seem  to  have  implied  little  change 
in  the  underlying  realities  of  power.  Where  all  was  fluid  and  almost  all 
was  obscure  the  following  narrative,  based  on  the  first  progress  report  to 
the  secretary-general  by  his  special  representative,  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  on  i  September  i960,  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  sequence  of  events.1 

While  the  United  Nations’  representative  was  endeavouring  to  negotiate 
a  draft  agreement  with  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Congo  on  the  status  of  the 
United  Nations  force,  the  discussions  were  interrupted  on  the  evening  of 
5  September  by  a  statement  made  over  the  radio.  The  president, 
M.  Kasavubu,  announced  that  the  prime  minister,  M.  Lumumba,  was 
dismissed,  having  betrayed  his  office  by  provoking  discord,  depriving 
citizens  of  their  liberties,  and  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war.  The 
president  therefore  called  upon  M.  Joseph  Ileo  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
Later  that  evening  M.  Lumumba  spoke  from  the  same  radio  station, 
repudiating  the  president’s  authority.  He  declared  M.  Kasavubu  deposed 
and  called  upon  the  army  and  the  people  for  their  support.  The  council 
of  ministers,  which  met  that  evening,  rallied  to  M.  Lumumba  and  issued 
a  communique  in  which  it  accused  the  president  of  treason  and  declared 
him  to  be  deprived  of  his  functions.  On  7  September  a  depleted  house  of 
assembly,  after  hearing  an  address  from  Lumumba,  resolved  by  60  votes 
to  19  to  cancel  both  announcements — a  decision  which,  if  it  had  any 
effect,  implied  that  neither  M.  Kasavubu  nor  M.  Lumumba  was  dis¬ 
missed.  On  the  next  day,  on  the  other  hand,  the  senate  declared  for 
Lumumba  and  against  Kasavubu  by  41  votes  to  2  with  6  abstentions  and 
29  absentees.  Having  thus  secured  the  support  of  majorities  of  those 
present  in  both  houses,  M.  Lumumba  assumed  dictatorial  powers;  but 
M.  Kasavubu,  who  appeared  to  have  the  wording  of  the  loi  fondamentcde 
on  his  side,  declared  that  his  prerogative  power  enabled  him  to  dismiss  the 
prime  minister  without  first  consulting  the  two  chambers. 

Kasavubu  had  requested  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  order. 
Accordingly  the  airports  and  radio  stations  were  occupied  by  United 
Nations  troops  until  13  September,  a  measure  which  prevented  the  rival 
leaders  either  from  broadcasting  political  manifestos  or  from  flying  in 
armed  supporters  from  the  provinces.  On  12  and  13  September,  however, 
the  political  situation  became  even  more  confused.  By  now  M.  Ileo  had 
formed  a  government,  and  he  now  gave  notice  that  M.  Lumumba  would 
be  arrested  and  tried  for  treason.  The  parliament,  however,  met  in  joint 
session  on  13  September  and  resolved  to  support  M.  Lumumba  by  ‘a  vote 
which  was  somewhat  uncertain  both  in  substance  and  in  count’.  Both 
1  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4531,  21  September  i960. 
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leaders  appealed  for  aid  to  the  United  Nations  and  both  endeavoured  to 
enforce  power  by  means  of  the  force  publique,  now  totally  disorganized. 
M.  Ileo  adjourned  the  parliament  on  14  September  and  on  the  following 
day  M.  Lumumba,  who  had  been  arrested  and  had  been  released  more 
than  once,  took  refuge  in  the  Ghanaian  legation.1 

The  next  move  appeared  to  be  a  triumph,  partial  at  least,  for  M.  Kasa- 
vubu.  The  force  publique  had  been  placed  under  command  of  Colonel 
Mobutu,  who  had  established  some  real  control,  at  any  rate  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Leopoldville.  On  14  September  he  announced  that  he  was 
taking  over  control  of  the  country  as  a  temporary  measure,  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  that  he  would  govern  with  the  help  of  a 
group  of  young  students  from  the  university  of  Lovanium — the  so-called 
College  des  Commissaires — the  only  Congolese  who  had  any  form  of  higher 
education,  with  the  useful  M.  Bomboko  at  their  head.  There  was  much 
friction  between  Colonel  Mobutu’s  men  and  the  Ghanaians,  and  Colonel 
Mobutu  directed  his  activities  against  the  embassies  of  the  communist 
countries,  all  of  which  were  put  under  guard.  A  few  days  earlier  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  had  established  diplomatic  missions  in 
Leopoldville.  On  17  September  they  were  unceremoniously  expelled  by 
Colonel  Mobutu’s  men.  Soviet  influence  in  the  Congo  was  much  reduced 
until  the  communists  were  able  to  establish  a  new  foothold  in  Stanleyville. 

Though  from  this  time  forward  M.  Lumumba  was  not  again  in  a  position 
to  exercise  political  authority,  his  personal  fate — described  in  the  world’s 
press  and  visually  observed  by  many  millions  in  the  more  advanced 
countries  on  television  programmes — had  a  profound  emotional  impor¬ 
tance,  so  that  Lumumba  the  martyr,  as  a  symbol  of  anti-colonialism,  made 
a  greater  mark  in  the  world  than  Lumumba,  the  eloquent,  capricious, 
unsuccessful  demagogue. 

The  difficulty  before  the  Security  Council  in  deciding  upon  a  firm  line 
of  policy  had  been  made  greater  in  the  first  days  of  September  i960  by 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  rival  groups  in  the  Congo  was  the  legitimate 
government,  an  uncertainty  which  left  many  openings  for  trouble-makers. 
M.  Lumumba  repeatedly  urged  the  Security  Council  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Leopoldville,  a  proposal  which  was  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  but  was  defeated  by  6  votes  to  3  (Ceylon,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.) 
with  2  abstentions  (Ecuador  and  Tunisia).2  On  12  September  two 
rival  delegations  from  the  Congo  arrived  at  United  Nations  headquarters, 
led  by  M.  Bomboko  and  M.  Kanza  respectively,  and  it  was  only  on  10 
November,  after  many  heated  debates  in  the  Security  Council  and  else¬ 
where,  that  the  credentials  committee  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the 

1  Summarized  from  reports  to  the  secretary-general  by  his  special  representative  in  the  Congo ; 
cf.  U.N.  Review,  December  i960,  January  1961. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  986th  meeting,  9  September  i960. 
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Kasavubu  delegation,  led  by  M.  Bomboko,  as  representative  of  the  Congo. 
During  this  long  period  of  uncertainty  the  situation  in  the  Congo  deterior¬ 
ated  still  further. 

Many  attacks  were  made  against  Belgium  for  failing  to  withdraw  the 
last  bodies  of  Belgian  regular  troops,  much  discussion  turning  on  a  para¬ 
chute  battalion  at  Albertville  for  which  transport  was  delayed.  The 
Belgian  representative,  M.  Loridan,  replied  to  violent  denunciations  from 
many  delegates  with  assurances  of  Belgian  good  faith.1  On  9  September 

M.  Kuznetsov,  the  Soviet  spokesman  on  the  Security  Council,  plunged 
into  this  dispute  with  a  letter  to  the  secretary-general  expressed  in  intem¬ 
perate  language.2  He  first  denounced  ‘the  Belgian  colonialists,  their 

N. A.T.O.  allies,  the  United  States,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  sent 
to  the  Congo  under  the  Security  Council  resolution,  which  has  become  the 
lackey  of  the  colonialists’;  all  these  together  were  ‘acting  in  concert 
in  an  attempt  to  snuff  out  the  freedom  of  the  Congolese  people’.  Their 
method  was  to  supply  the  Tshombe  government  and  the  Kasai  rebels 
with  Belgian  arms.  This  was  the  common  form  of  Soviet  propaganda; 
but  to  this  he  now  added  a  personal  attack  upon  the  secretary-general, 
speaking  of  the  ‘outrageous  colonialist  behaviour  of  the  representatives 
sent  by  Hammarskjold’  and  ‘the  unseemly  role’  played  by  Hammarskjold 
himself. 

Though  the  timing  of  this  onslaught  was  no  doubt  fixed  for  tactical 
reasons  by  the  Soviet  government,  whose  delegation  was  strengthened  at 
this  moment  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Zorin  in  New  York,  it  had  arisen  out  of 
an  earlier  dispute  between  the  Soviet  delegation  and  the  secretary-general 
in  an  exchange  of  letters  on  5  and  10  September.  The  secretary-general 
had  then  written  that,  according  to  information  available  to  him,  ‘a  certain 
number  of  ’planes,  type  IL-14’  had  ‘been  put  directly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  by  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.’  and  that  it  had  been  reported  that  ten  of  these  ’planes,  coming 
from  Stanleyville,  had  arrived  at  Luluabourg  ‘carrying  Congolese  troops 
to  reinforce  the  Congolese  force  in  the  Bakwanga  area’. 3  Aircraft  had  also 
been  assigned  to  the  Ghanaian  government.  ‘In  view  of  the  precedent 
that  may  be  created’,  the  secretary-general  asked  for  further  information 
and  received  an  angry  reply.  ‘The  charter’,  the  Soviet  government  stated, 

does  not  give  any  United  Nations  administrative  officer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
the  right  to  intervene  in  the  relations  between  sovereign  states  unless  they  request 
his  intervention.  It  is  .  .  .  surprising  that  the  Secretary-General  considers  him¬ 
self  at  liberty  to  intervene  in  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ghana. 

In  this  acrimonious  atmosphere  the  Security  Council  met  between  10 
and  17  September  without  reaching  any  conclusion.  Again  the  moderat- 

1  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4475  and  addenda.  2  Ibid.,  document  S/4497. 

3  Ibid.,  document  S/4503. 
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ing  influence  of  Ceylon  and  Tunisia  was  expressed  in  a  draft  resolution1 
reaffirming  confidence  in  the  United  Nations’  force,  appealing  to  all 
member-governments  for  contributions  to  a  United  Nations  Congo  fund, 
and  pronouncing  that  ‘no  assistance  for  military  purposes’  should  be  sent 
to  the  Congo,  ‘except  as  part  of  United  Nations  action’.  When  this 
resolution  was  vetoed  by  Soviet  Russia,  the  American  representative, 
Mr-  J-  J-  Wadsworth,  carried  a  vote  against  continued  Soviet  opposition 
that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  an  emergency  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.2 

The  circumstances  of  the  emergency  session  on  the  morning  of  20  Sep¬ 
tember  invited  disputation  over  procedure.  It  had  been  summoned  to 
force  an  issue  over  the  specific  problem  of  United  Nations  action  in  the 
Congo,  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  regular  session, 
which  was  scheduled  to  begin  that  very  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  distinguished  gathering  yet  seen  at  the  United  Nations  building  in 
New  York.3  Ten  heads  of  state  and  thirteen  prime  ministers  were  to  be 
present,  and  the  crowded  agenda  of  eighty-eight  items  would  begin  with  the 
admission  of  fourteen  new  states  to  membership ,  The  first  Soviet  endeavour 
was  to  postpone  the  special  Congo  session  until  the  votes  of  the  new 
members  would  be  available.  This  proposal  was  rebutted  through  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States,  whose  representative  insisted  that  what  was 
effectively  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  United  Nations  administration 
should  be  carried  at  the  emergency  session  so  that  the  nations  could  face 
the  agenda  of  the  regular  session  with  some  hope  of  reaching  effective 
conclusions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  summarize  the  set  speeches  in  which 
Mr.  Wadsworth  denounced  the  Russians  for  sabotaging  the  work  of  the 
Security  Council  and  Mr.  Zorin  repeated  his  accusations  against  the 
secretary-general.  The  honours  of  the  day  went  neither  to  the  United 
States  nor  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  the  middle-sized  and  smaller 
powers,  especially  to  the  seventeen  members  of  the  Afro- Asian  group,  led 
by  Mr.  Quaison-Sackey  of  Ghana,  whose  resolution  was  carried  by  70 
votes  to  nil,  a  resounding  defeat  for  the  communist  states  which  followed 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  abstaining  from  casting  their  votes.4  This  important 
resolution  stated  that  the  General  Assembly: 

1.  Fully  supports  the  resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and  9  August  i960  of  the 
Security  Council; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  take  vigorous  action  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  resolutions  and  to  assist  the  central 
government  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 

1  Ibid.,  document  S/4523,  16  September  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  906th  meeting,  17  September  i960. 

3  For  this  meeting  see  also  below,  pp.  550  sqq. 

4  France  and  South  Africa  also  abstained. 
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throughout  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  to  safeguard  its 
unity,  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  in  the  interests  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security; 

3.  Appeals  to  all  Congolese  within  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  to  seek  a  speedy 
solution  by  peaceful  means  of  all  their  internal  conflicts  for  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  Congo,  with  the  assistance,  as  appropriate,  of  Asian  and  African  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Congo,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary-General,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation; 

4.  Appeals  to  all  member  governments  for  urgent  voluntary  contributions 
to  a  United  Nations  Fund  for  the  Congo  to  be  used  under  United  Nations 
control  and  in  consultation  with  the  central  government  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  fullest  possible  assistance  to  achieve  the  objective  mentioned  in  the 
preamble; 

5.  Requests: 

(a)  All  states  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  tend  to  impede  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  the  exercise  by  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  of  its  authority  and  also  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
undermine  the  unity,  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo; 

(b)  All  member  states,  in  accordance  with  Articles  25  and  49  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in  carrying  out  measures  decided  upon 
by  the  Security  Council; 

6.  Without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
calls  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and  indirect  provision  of  arms  or 
other  materials  of  war  and  military  personnel  and  other  assistance  for  military 
purposes  in  the  Congo  during  the  temporary  period  of  military  assistance 
through  the  United  Nations,  except  upon  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Secretary-General.1 

Since  the  immediate  problem  of  reaffirming  support  for  United  Nations 
policy  in  the  Congo  had  been  cleared  away  at  the  emergency  session,  the 
great  debate  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  regular  session  ranged  over 
a  wider  field,  on  20  September  and  the  following  days.2  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  spoke  in  measured  terms  without  introducing  any  new  factor. 
Utterly  unlike  the  American  contribution  was  the  calculated  brutality 
of  Khrushchev’s  tour  de  force,  a  demonstration  of  power  politics  which  won 
him  no  goodwill  among  the  newer  nations.  The  Congo  was  useful  to  him 
only  as  a  starting-point  for  an  attack  upon  the  structure  of  the  United 


1  G.A.O.R.,  resolution  1474  (ES-IV),  20  September  i960.  The  17  sponsors  were:  Ceylon, 
Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen.  The  1 1  who  abstained  were: 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Ukraine, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R. 

2  The  speeches  are  conveniently  summarized  in  U.JV.  Review,  November  and  December  i960. 
For  full  reports  see  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  868th  to  892nd  plenary  meetings,  20  September- 
7  October  i960. 
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Nations  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold.  His  proposal  to  emasculate 
the  executive  powers  of  the  United  Nations  by  putting  the  secretary- 
general’s  office  into  commission  had  less  to  do  with  the  problems  of  Africa 
than  with  the  cold  war,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  entirely  failed  to 
win  support.  The  most  reasonable  opposition  to  his  case  came  from 
Mr.  Macmillan;  but,  though  fiery  anti-colonial  speeches  were  delivered 
by  Fidel  Castro,  by  M.  Okala  of  the  Cameroons,  by  Dr.  Mongi  Slim,  by 
Dr.  Nkrumah,  by  M.  Sekou  Toure,  by  President  Nasser,  and  by  Dr. 
Sukarno,  not  one  of  them  failed  to  support  the  resolution  of  20  September. 
The  great  debate,  again,  was  a  triumph  for  the  smaller  powers,  as 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  pointed  out  in  his  quiet  and  self-effacing  defence  of 
his  department. 

The  breakdown  of  government 

The  confusion  that  reigned  at  Leopoldville  during  October  i960  was 
clearly  indicated  in  the  report  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  2  November  by  the  special  representative  of  the  secre¬ 
tary-general.  Mr.  Dayal  wrote  of  the  complete  lack  of  progress  in  the  way 
of  a  political  settlement.  £No  effective  constitutional  government  exists’, 
he  said,  and  political  chaos  had  spread  from  the  central  to  the  provincial 
governments  in  the  form  of  ‘arrests,  arbitrary  assumption  of  political 
power,  absence  of  effective  machinery  and  qualified  staff,  virtual  bank¬ 
ruptcy’,  culminating  in  a  final  breakdown  of  law  and  order  during  the 
previous  few  weeks.  The  force  publique ,  now  supposed  to  be  reorganized 
as  the  Armee  Nationale  congolaise  (A.N.C.),  was  totally  undisciplined, 
untrained,  and  unemployed,  except  to  threaten  United  Nations  officials 
and  oppress  the  people.  Civil  police,  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  even 
traffic  control,  had  vanished.  The  financial  and  economic  situation  was 
steadily  worsening  with  depletion  of  foreign  reserves,  no  orderly  tax 
collection,  and  unpaid  salaries.  While  he  admitted  that  the  disorders 
caused  by  the  A.N.G.  were  due  to  the  ‘departure  of  its  Belgian  cadres'  and 
the  promotion  of  ‘persons  unused  to  their  new  responsibilities’,  Mr.  Dayal 
devoted  much  of  his  report  to  complaints  about  ‘the  return  of  Belgian 
nationals  into  many  phases  of  public  life’,  which,  he  said,  was  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  20 
September.  He  was  highly  critical  of  the  College  des  Commissaires,  which 
had  been  placed  in  office  without  any  formal  act  of  state  authorizing  it 
to  supersede  M.  Ileo’s  administration  and  had  been  obstructive  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters.  These  ‘inexperienced  young  students  were 
invariably  accompanied  by  numerous  Belgian  advisers,  occasionally  drawn 
from  among  their  own  teachers’.  It  added  to  his  difficulties  that  the 
United  Nations  headquarters,  though  ready  to  maintain  technical  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  rival  groups,  was  also  obliged  to  stand  neutral  when  pressed 
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by  one  leader  or  another  to  ‘reinstate  the  government’.  Referring  to  the 
Katanga  situation,  Mr.  Dayal  described  M.  Tshombe  as  ‘factious  and 
intransigent’  and  ascribed  this  attitude  ‘in  part  to  the  influence  of  Belgian 
advisers  in  Katanga  and  South  Kasai’.  He  regarded  the  ‘activities  of 
Belgians  returning  to  advisory  and  administrative  posts’  as  one  of  the 
factors  ‘hampering  the  civilian  operations’  of  the  United  Nations  and 
deplored  the  loss  of  confidence  in  United  Nations  aid.1 

Mr.  Dayal’s  report  was  accompanied  by  copies  of  letters  exchanged 
between  the  secretary-general  and  the  permanent  representative  of 
Belgium,  who  pointed  out,  in  terms  that  differed  from  the  rebuttal  of 
similar  accusations  against  the  Russians  only  in  courtesy  and  moderation, 
that  paragraph  6  of  the  recommendation  of  20  September  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Congo  to  ‘apply  for  and  receive  such  civilian  aid  as  they  deem 
necessary’.  It  was,  he  added,  ‘at  the  request  of  the  Congolese  authorities 
that  the  approximately  2,000  Belgians  now  in  the  Congo  have  remained 
or  have  been  sent  there  .  .  .  The  withdrawal  requested  by  the  secretary- 
general  would  irreparably  compromise  the  work  being  done  in  that  country 
to  re-establish  order  and  restore  prosperity,  a  task  to  which  the  United 
Nations  and  Belgium  are  equally  dedicated,  and  the  200  United  Nations 
civilian  experts  would  be  unable  to  remedy  the  situation.’ 

Among  the  political  groups,  only  Lumumba  and  his  personal  supporters, 
particularly  at  Stanleyville,  had  completely  broken  with  Belgium. 
Tshombe,  though  not,  as  was  sometimes  believed,  a  puppet  of  the  Belgian 
government,  was  dependent  upon  Belgian  civil  and  military  experts  who 
maintained  the  precarious  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  copper-belt  while 
tribal  wars  raged  in  the  northern  and  western  districts  of  the  Katanga. 
Colonel  Mobutu’s  College,  so  far  as  it  exercised  authority,  did  so  on  Belgian 
advice,  and  the  astute  M.  Kasavubu,  who  commanded  more  political 
patience  than  his  rivals  and  still  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  tech¬ 
nical,  commercial,  and  cultural  links  with  Belgium,  had  not  abandoned 
the  possibility  of  implementing  the  treaty  of  amity.  He  kept  his  contacts 
with  the  Belgian  consulate  at  Brazzaville  just  across  the  river. 

A  further  difficulty  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations’ 
Congo  force  was  as  bankrupt  as  the  Congo  state.  On  24  October  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  presented  his  bill,  $66,625,000  for  operations  in  the  Congo 
from  July  to  December.  The  Soviet  representative  promptly  refused  to 
pay  his  allotted  share,  pointing  out  as  a  merit  how  much  the  Soviet  Union 
had  given  in  unilateral  aid.  In  the  opinion  of  the  communists,  Belgium 
was  ‘the  culprit’  and  should  foot  the  bill.2 

Two  practical  efforts  were  made  during  October  and  November  to 

1  Condensed  from  Second  Progress  Report  on  the  Situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  G.A.O.R., 
document  A/4557,  2  November  i960. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  document  A/C.  5/SR.  775. 
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bring  oi'der  out  of  chaos  and,  though  both  failed,  they  served  to  clarify 
the  international  situation  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  further  efforts  in 
lg6i.  From  August  onwards,  M.  Tshombe  in  his  more  accommodating 
moments  had  put  out  tentative  suggestions  for  a  conference  which  might 
lead  to  a  federal  solution  of  the  constitutional  problem.  Some  support  had 
been  received  from  M.  Ileo  at  Leopoldville  and  efforts  were  made  to  draw 
in  M.  Kalonji,  who  proved  more  intransigent,  no  doubt  since  the  Kasai 
province  was  engaged  in  actual  warfare  with  Colonel  Mobutu’s  A.N.C. 
After  some  motions  of  approval  M.  Lumumba  declined  to  join  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  discussions,  suggesting  the  recall  of  parliament  as  a  more  promising 
line  of  action.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Guinea  and  Ghana  at  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  published  correspondence  between  M.  Lumumba 
and  Dr.  Nkrumah  may  be  treated  as  authentic,  Dr.  Nkrumah  urged 
M.  Lumumba  to  compromise  with  the  other  leaders  while  he  consolidated 
the  position  of  his  own  government  upon  the  foundations  of  the  M.N.C. 
party.1 

In  the  last  days  of  his  residence  at  Leopoldville,  M.  Lumumba  was 
again  disposed  to  negotiate  with  the  other  leaders  for  a  ‘round-table’  con¬ 
ference  for  which  the  plans  were  beginning  to  take  shape  during  November. 
A  deputation  from  Leopoldville  led  by  M.  Adoula  even  made  contact  with 
M.  Tshombe.  The  Brazzaville  conference  of  the  African  states  ‘ d’ expression 
frangaise ’  provided  an  opportunity  for  all  the  leaders  to  meet,  except 
M.  Lumumba,  who  was  under  arrest  by  this  date.  They  failed,  however, 
to  come  to  terms.2  At  the  same  time  the  secretary-general  had  formed  an 
advisory  committee  of  African  states  in  New  York  and,  at  their  suggestion, 
he  appointed,  on  5  November,  a  conciliation  commission  drawn  from  the 
Afro-Asian  states  with  the  task  of  visiting  the  Congo  in  order  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  propose  means  of  restoring  unity  and  ‘parliamentary 
institutions’.  Since  the  September  debates  the  new  African  states  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  Assembly,  with  the  consequence  that  Ghana  and 
Guinea  no  longer  set  the  pace.  The  membership  of  the  conciliation  com¬ 
mission  was  noteworthy:  it  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  Ethiopia, 
Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Indonesia,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Mali,  Morocco, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Senegal,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic.  Mr.  Wachuku  of  Nigeria  was  appointed  chairman  and  Mr.  Sopiee  of 
Malaya  vice-chairman. 

Before  the  work  of  the  conciliation  commission  was  fairly  begun,  the 
General  Assembly  met  to  discuss  the  admission  of  the  Congo  (Leopold¬ 
ville)  to  membership.  M.  Kasavubu  appeared  in  person  on  18  November 
to  plead  his  own  cause.  Though  his  right  to  appear,  as  head  of  state,  could 

1  Congo  i960,  pp.  909-13. 

2  For  the  round-table  negotiations  see  Congo  i960,  pp.  954-61 ;  for  the  Brazzaville  conference, 
cf.  below,  p.  460. 
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hardly  be  questioned,  a  strong  case  was  made  for  the  appearance  also 
of  M.  Lumumba,  now  supported  by  Ghana  and  Guinea  and  also  by  the 
Republic  of  Mali.  On  22  November  M.  Kasavubu’s  delegation  was  given 
the  entree  by  a  vote  of  53  to  24  with  19  abstentions.  The  ground  was  slip¬ 
ping  from  under  the  feet  of  Dr.  Nkrumah,  who  produced  his  last  card  on 
15  November,  an  attempt  to  overcall  the  hand  of  the  conciliation  com¬ 
mission  by  demanding  the  supersession  of  the  United  Nations  command  in 
the  Congo  by  an  African  high  command.  At  this  session  and  again  on 
15  December  Dr.  Nkrumah  failed  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.1 

Between  the  two  sessions  when  Dr.  Nkrumah’s  proposals  were  brought 
forward,  the  flight  and  arrest  of  M.  Lumumba  had  taken  place,  and  an 
emergency  session  of  the  Security  Council  had  been  called.  The  confusion 
of  the  Congo  was  repeated  in  the  corridors  of  the  United  Nations,  where  the 
communist  countries  renewed  their  accusations  against  the  N.A.T.O. 
powers  and  against  Mr.  Hammarskjold  as  their  accomplice.  The  neutralist 
powers  were  hardly  less  incensed  and,  led  by  Guinea  and  Jugoslavia, 
several  gave  notice,  on  7  December,  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  Congo  operation.  Further  full-dress  debates  on  the  Congo  and  on  the 
duties  of  the  secretary-general  were  held  between  18  and  20  December, 
without  bringing  either  the  Security  Council  or  the  Assembly  to  any 
effective  decisions.  Meanwhile  the  Congo  scene  grew  darker  as  hostages 
were  seized  by  the  rival  groups  and  reports  came  through  of  murders  and 
summary  executions,  sometimes  carried  out  or  threatened  as  reprisals. 

In  January  1961  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  was  diverted  from 
the  main  Congo  issue  by  a  new  accusation  levelled  against  the  Belgian 
government.  It  was  now  alleged  that  operations  in  the  Kivu  province  of 
the  Congo  were  mounted  from  military  bases  in  Ruanda-Urundi  and 
that  this  was  a  breach  of  the  trusteeship  agreement.  The  charges  and 
counter-charges  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Security  Council.2 
At  the  same  time,  relations  between  M.  Kasavubu’s  government  and  the 
United  Nations  steadily  deteriorated  as  rumours  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
Lumumba  (whose  whereabouts  in  January  were  unknown)  envenomed  the 
political  atmosphere.  By  26  January  Indonesia,  Morocco,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  had  notified  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Congo, 
and  M.  Kasavubu  had  demanded  the  recall  of  Mr.  Dayal,  whom  he 
accused  of  responsibility  for  political  murders  at  Stanleyville  and  in  the 
Kivu.3 

By  now  a  new  character  had  been  given  to  the  situation  by  the  emer¬ 
gence  in  December  i960  and  January  1961  of  a  new  grouping  among  the 

1  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  annexes,  agenda  item  85,  document  A/4669,  7  December  1960- 
On  21  December  i960  the  United  Nations’  commander  in  the  Congo,  General  von  Horn,  was 
replaced  by  the  Irish  general,  S.  McKeown. 

2  S.C.O.R.,  924th  to  927th  meetings,  12-14  January  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  document  S/4629. 
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African  states,  a  consequence  of  the  admission  of  the  sixteen  states  to 
membership  in  September  and  October.  The  predominant  position 
occupied  by  Ghana  and  Guinea  as  leaders  of  Pan-Africanism  had  been  so 
ably  exploited  by  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  M.  Sekou  Toure  as  to  give  those  two 
small  countries  an  influence  in  the  world  much  greater  than  their  material 
or  moral  status  could  justify.  M.  Sekou  Toure  had  aligned  himself  with 
the  communist  powers  on  many  issues  and  had  become  dependent  on 
financial  and  technical  aid  from  that  quarter.  With  greater  political 
adroitness  Dr.  Nkrumah,  while  managing  to  acquire  technical  and 
financial  assistance  from  the  communist  powers  and  associating  himself — 
at  some  stages — with  their  policy  for  the  Congo,  had  retained  and  used  his 
Commonwealth  membership  and  his  connexions  with  the  sterling  area. 
He  was  not  involved  in  the  failure  of  Soviet  policy  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  retained  the  leading  position  among  the  new  African  states.  It  was 
he  who,  on  12  January,  reported  the  results  of  the  Casablanca  conference 
to  the  Security  Council,1  and  he  was  the  first  to  state  publicly  on  10  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  belief  of  the  Casablanca  powers  that  M.  Lumumba  had  been 
murdered.  While  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  independent  Africa 
had  split  into  a  Casablanca  party  and  a  Brazzaville  party,  the  new  states 
tended  to  fall  into  two  groups;  on  the  one  hand,  the  Brazzaville  states 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  effort  in  the  Congo 
and  at  the  same  time  to  co-operate  commercially  and  technically  with  the 
Common  Market  powers  in  Europe;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Casablanca 
states  were  highly  critical  of  French  policy  in  Africa  and  in  some  cases 
flatly  hostile  to  it.  Though  united  in  their  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 
western  powers,  they  were  in  the  first  weeks  of  1961  divided  on  the  issue 
— Kasavubu  versus  Lumumba — in  the  Congo.  But  neither  party  was 
confined  to  ex-French  Africa  and  it  was  Dr.  Nkrumah  who  often  acted 
as  spokesman  for  Casablanca,  whereas  Brazzaville  was  well  aware  of  the 
immense  significance  of  Nigeria,  by  far  the  most  populous  state  in  Africa. 
As  has  been  noted,  the  chairman  of  the  United  Nations  conciliation  com¬ 
mission  was  a  Nigerian,  and  on  18  February  this  commission  reported  back 
to  New  York.  But  by  now  a  new  crisis  had  appeared.  On  13  February 
the  secretary-general  had  announced  the  death  of  M.  Lumumba  to  the 
Security  Council.2 

The  worldwide  uproar  over  the  death  of  Lumumba,  which  flooded  the 
secretary-general’s  office  with  protests  and  counter-protests  from  more  than 
thirty  states  and  with  demands  from  a  dozen  delegations  to  be  admitted 
to  the  forthcoming  discussions  at  the  Security  Council,  had  the  almost 
inevitable  effect  of  overriding  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  concilia¬ 
tion  commission.  Their  most  practical  suggestion  had  been  ‘to  convene 

1  Ibid.,  document  S/4626.  For  the  Casablanca  conference  cf.  below,  pp.  460-1. 

2  Ibid.,  document  S/4637. 
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a  summit  meeting  of  political  leaders  of  the  Congo  at  a  neutral  place, 
outside  the  territory  of  the  republic  if  necessary,  with  a  view  to  reaching 
agreement  on  desired  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  Congo’.1  The  brutal  elimination  of  Lumumba  inevitably 
cut  across  this  proposal.  In  addition,  however,  the  commission  had 
expressed  the  view  that  national  unity  could  be  preserved  only  by  a 
‘federal  form  of  government’,  and  it  was  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
commission  that  some  progress  towards  restoring  order  in  the  Congo  was 
made  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  murder  of  Lumumba  and  its  consequences 

The  story  of  M.  Lumumba’s  last  weeks,  as  recounted  in  a  report  from 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  the  Congo,  was  briefly  as  follows: 

From  18  September  until  27  November  he  had  lived  with  his  family  in 
his  house  at  Leopoldville.  A  guard  of  United  Nations  troops  was  mounted 
for  his  protection,  as  also  over  the  houses  of  M.  Kasavubu  and  Colonel 
Mobutu.  On  10  October  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest  by  the  Kasa¬ 
vubu  government,  but  it  was  dissuaded  from  enforcing  it  by  the  United 
Nations’  representatives  on  the  grounds  that  the  arrest  would  wreck  the 
negotiations  then  taking  place  for  a  round-table  conference.  However, 
Mobutu  sent  Congolese  troops  who  made  a  cordon  around  Lumumba’s 
house  and  its  United  Nations  guard.  During  November  Lumumba’s 
family  were  harshly  treated  by  the  Congolese  soldiers,  who  would  not 
allow  entry  or  egress,  even  when  Mme  Lumumba’s  newborn  child  died. 
Apparently  it  was  the  news  of  M.  Kasavubu’s  recognition  at  the  United 
Nations  on  22  November  that  induced  M.  Lumumba  to  attempt  to  escape. 
On  the  night  of  27-28  November  he  left  his  house,  perhaps  lured  out  and 
betrayed,  to  make  his  way  towards  the  Equatorial  province.  He  was 
arrested  in  the  Kasai  province  and  brought  back  from  Luluabourg  to 
Leopoldville  by  air  on  2  December  i960.  Lumumba  was  seen  in  public 
for  the  last  time  on  that  day  at  Ndjili  airport  by  United  Nations  observers, 
journalists,  and  sightseers — but  by  millions  more  in  many  countries  when 
the  scene  was  reproduced  by  television — ‘without  his  glasses  and  wearing 
a  soiled  shirt,  his  hair  was  in  disorder,  he  had  a  blood-clot  on  his  cheek,  and 
his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back.  He  was  roughly  pushed  into  a  truck 
with  rifle  butts  and  driven  off’,  a  horrifying  picture  that  had  a  critical 
effect.  The  secretary-general  twice  wrote  to  M.  Kasavubu,  on  3  and  5 
December,  warning  him  of  the  reaction  against  his  government  that  must 
occur  at  the  United  Nations  if  Lumumba  were  denied  fair  treatment 


1  G.A.O.R. ,  15th  session,  agenda  item  85,  document  A/4696,  18  February  1961.  The  sub¬ 
stantive  paragraphs  of  the  report  were  approved  by  the  representatives  of  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
India,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia,  no  member  of  the  Brazzaville 
group  being  present. 
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according  to  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  but  in  vain.  During 
January  1961,  at  a  time  when  Colonel  Mobutu’s  influence  was  on  the 
wane,  he  transferred  his  prisoner  to  the  care  of  Tshombe,  an  unexpected 
action  which  again  led  to  letters  of  protest  from  the  secretary-general  to 
Tshombe  and  Kasavubu.  M.  Tshombe  replied  defiantly,  expressing  his 
astonishment  that  the  United  Nations  should  wish  to  protect  a  man  guilty 
of ‘genocide’.1  Finally,  an  account  of  Lumumba’s  death  ‘while  trying  to 
escape’  was  given  at  a  press  conference  on  12  February  by  M.  Tshombe’s 
minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Munongo.  ‘I  should  be  lying’,  he  said,  ‘if  I 
said  that  M.  Lumumba’s  death  grieves  me.’  He  had  been  killed  with  two 
companions  ‘by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  village’  who  had  promptly 
been  rewarded  by  the  Katanga  government.  Few  believed  the  story  and 
many  were  shocked  by  the  callous  terms  of  its  delivery.2 

On  the  announcement  of  M.  Lumumba’s  death,  M.  Antoine  Gizenga, 
leader  of  the  P.S.A.,  who  had  been  deputy  premier,  assumed  the  right  to 
step  into  the  place  of  his  dead  chief.  He  announced  that  he  was  now  the 
lawful  prime  minister  and  that  the  seat  of  government  was  temporarily 
removed  from  Leopoldville  to  Stanleyville  where  already  he  was  virtually 
dictator.  Not  without  violence  he  established  his  authority  over  the 
Orientale  province  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  over  the  Kivu  province  where 
he  over-reached  M.  Kashamura,  leader  of  the  Cerea  party.  These 
events  were  not  well  reported  in  the  press.  On  12  January  1961  the  Soviet 
representative  at  New  York  sent  the  secretary-general  a  long  abusive  note3 
in  which  he  referred  to  M.  Gizenga’s  ‘establishment  at  Stanleyville’  as 
‘the  seat  of  government  of  the  Congo’,  a  partial  recognition  which  was 
sustained  by  similar  allusions  in  correspondence  between  other  communist 
states  and  the  secretary-general  during  February.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Zorin 
claimed  that,  in  recognizing  M.  Gizenga’s  government,  he  had  the  support 
of  the  Casablanca  powers,  though  their  memorandum  to  the  United 
Nations4  actually  contained  no  specific  allusion  to  any  of  the  Congo 
factions  by  name.  Dr.  Nkrumah  made  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to  the 
Kasavubu  regime  and  his  support  of  M.  Gizenga;  open  and  explicit  recog¬ 
nition  was  given  to  the  latter  in  his  remarkable  and  important  allocution 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  7  March  1961.5  . 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  new  crisis  upon  the  Security  Council  was 
to  bring  them  to  the  decision  which  they  had  failed  to  reach  in  December, 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  (which  was  to  be  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  15  March 
and  was  to  be  the  basis  of  United  Nations  action  in  the  Katanga  during  the 

1  S.C.O.R.,  documents  S/4637  and  S/4637/Add.  1,  January  1961. 

2  Ibid.,  document  S/4683/Add.  1,  13  February  1961. 

3  Ibid.,  document  S/4622,  12  January  1961. 

4  Ibid.,  document  S/4626. 

5  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  961st  meeting,  7  March  1961. 
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summer  of  1961)  was  passed  by  9  votes  to  none  in  the  Security  Council  on 
2 1  February.  The  Soviet  delegate  did  not  use  the  veto  but  abstained  from 
voting,  as  did  the  delegate  of  France.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  were  as 
follows : 

A 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 

Having  learnt  with  deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the  killing  of  the  Congolese 
leaders,  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba,  Mr.  Maurice  Mpolo  and  Mr.  Joseph  Okito, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercussions  of  these  crimes  and  the  danger  of 
wide-spread  civil  war  and  bloodshed  in  the  Congo  and  the  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security, 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General’s  Special  Representative  (S/4691) 
dated  12  February  1961  bringing  to  light  the  development  of  a  serious  civil  war 
situation  and  preparations  therefor, 

1 .  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take  immediately  all  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  including  arrangements  for 
cease-fires,  the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  prevention  of  clashes,  and 
the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  last  resort ; 

2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  and  evacuation 
from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and  para-military 
personnel  and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations  Command,  and 
mercenaries ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  take  immediate  and  energetic  measures  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  such  personnel  for  the  Congo  from  their  territories,  and  for  the 
denial  of  transit  and  other  facilities  to  them ; 

4.  Decides  that  an  immediate  and  impartial  investigation  be  held  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues 
and  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished; 

5.  Reaffirms  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9  August 
i960  and  the  General  Assembly  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  i960 
and  reminds  all  States  of  their  obligation  under  these  resolutions. 

B 

The  Security  Council, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  deterioration  in  the  Congo,  and  the  prevalence 
of  conditions  which  seriously  imperil  peace  and  order,  and  the  unity  and  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  the  Congo,  and  threaten  international  peace  and  security, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the  systematic  violations  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  the  general  absence  of  rule  of  law  in  the  Congo, 

Recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country, 
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so  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  reflected  through  the  freely  elected 
parliament, 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Congo  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congolese  people  themselves  without  any  interference  from  outside  and  that 
there  can  be  no  solution  without  conciliation, 

Convinced  further  that  the  imposition  of  any  solution,  including  the  formation  of 
any  government  not  based  on  genuine  conciliation  would,  far  from  settling 
any  issues,  greatly  enhance  the  dangers  of  conflict  within  the  Congo  and  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Urges  the  convening  of  the  parliament  and  the  taking  of  necessary  pro¬ 
tective  measures  in  that  connexion; 

2.  Urges  that  Congolese  armed  units  and  personnel  should  be  re-organized  and 
brought  under  discipline  and  control,  and  arrangements  be  made  on  impartial 
and  equitable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  any 
possibility  of  interference  by  such  units  and  personnel  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Congo; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  extend  their  full  co-operation  and  assistance  and  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  on  their  part,  for  the  implementation  of  this 
resolution.1 

At  this  stage  we  may  close  this  summary  account  of  the  Congo,  as  it 
appeared  in  its  international  aspect  during  ‘Africa’s  year’.  A  note  follows 
on  the  effects  of  this  crisis  upon  external  trade  and  finance.2 

The  Economic  Repercussions 

In  1959  about  79  per  cent  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  Congo  came 
from  the  Katanga  and  12  per  cent  from  the  Kasai.  The  agricultural 
production  was  widely  drawn  from  all  six  provinces.  Of  the  export 
revenue  48  per  cent,  worth  11,734  million  francs,  was  derived  from  the 
Katanga.  On  the  other  hand  7 1  per  cent  of  the  imports  entered  the  country 
by  way  of  Leopoldville. 

During  the  period  January  i960  to  March  1961,  the  course  of  the  world 
market  in  primary  products  moved  against  the  producing  countries,  the 
estimate  given  by  the  Banque  Centrale  du  Congo  being  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
vegetable  products  of  12-1  per  cent  and  of  mineral  products  of  8-2  per 
cent.  A  further  complication  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  real  value  to  be 
given  to  the  Congolese  franc  during  this  period.  ‘Le  franc  congolais  est 
fortement  deprecie,  mais  le  mouvement  est  trop  artificiel  pour  qu’on 
puisse  deja  discerner  une  tendance.’  On  15  May  1961  the  Belgian  franc 

1  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4741,  21  February  1961. 

2  Based  on  Louis  Baeck,  Analyse  Cconomique  de  Situation  et  Etude  du  Commerce  ExtSrieur  du  Congo 
(Institut  de  Recherches  ficonomiques  et  Sociales,  University  Lovanium,  Leopoldville,  May 
1961). 
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was  quoted  at  the  rate  of  0-50  to  0-55  for  one  Congolese  franc  and  at  the 
rate  of  o-68  for  one  Katanga  franc. 

The  cnon-indigenous’  population  was  higher  than  the  estimate  quoted 
earlier,1  since  that  referred  to  Belgians  only.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Italians,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  and  Syrians  in  the  Congo  stood  their  ground 
more  firmly  than  the  Belgians.  The  foreign  population  in  January  1958 
was  estimated  at  109,457,  °f  whom  9,382  were  state  employees,  20,307 
were  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry,  9,621  were  settlers,  and  7, 1 3 1 
missionaries.  Of  this  total,  33,918  were  in  the  Katanga  province.  On 
1  January  1961  the  total  number  was  estimated  as  lying  between  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  35,000  and  a  minimum  of  29,000,  more  than  half  of  them  in  the 
Katanga.  These  figures  have  a  bearing  on  the  statistics  of  external  trade 
since,  in  1959,  it  was  estimated  that  51-9  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  who  absorbed  about  33  per  cent  of  the 
imports. 

An  estimate  of  commercial  activity  since  independence  indicated  that 
the  Leopoldville  province,  early  in  1961,  was  maintaining  a  ‘degre 
d’activite’  at  about  70  per  cent  of  the  previous  level,  the  Equatorial  pro¬ 
vince  at  50  per  cent,  Kivu  at  25  per  cent,  the  Kasai  at  20  per  cent,  and 
Orientale  at  35  per  cent.  No  comparable  figure  is  available  for  the 
Katanga  where,  early  in  1961,  the  copper-belt  was  prosperous.2  Bank 
reserves,  which  in  1956  had  reached  the  high  figure  of  13,119  million 
francs,  had  dropped  to  3,746  million  francs  at  independence,  and  reached 
the  low  figure  of  1,689  million  francs  on  30  September  i960.  They  then 
recovered  to  2,983  million  francs  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  improvement 
being  due  to  a  financial  reorganization  at  Leopoldville  managed  by 
M.  Ndele  and  the  College  des  Commissaires,  and  their  Belgian  advisers, 
which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  in  some  degree  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Matadi.3  The  upward  movement  was  initiated  by  a  credit  of  500  million 
Belgian  francs  from  the  Belgian  central  bank  on  28  September. 

Another  authority4  has  estimated  that  in  the  second  half  of  i960  the 
Congo  government  incurred  a  monthly  deficit  of  700  million  francs,  while 
the  revenue  fell  from  a  monthly  average  of  500  million  francs  to  an  average 
of  120  million  francs.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  60,000  unemployed 

1  Gf.  above,  p.  396. 

1  Production  figures  supplied  by  AclualitSs  et  Information  Africaines  (A. I. A.),  quoted  in  Le  Monde, 
23  May  1961 : 

Production  of  the  Katanga  (tons) 

Copper 
Manganese 
Zinc 
Cobalt 

3  Cf.  also  Congo  ig6o,  pp.  890-6. 

4  International  Financial  News  Survey  (I.M.F.),  vol.  xiii,  no.  7,  24  February  1961. 


1959  i960 

280,403  300,704 

289,000  342,500 

118,000  192,000 

8,431  8,240 
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at  Leopoldville  out  of  a  labour  force  of  130,000,  and  a  much  higher  propor¬ 
tion  at  Stanleyville. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  up  a  simple  table  of  the  movement  of  exports  and 
imports  since  so  large  a  part  of  the  external  trade  was  based  upon  the 
production  of  the  Katanga  but  passed  through  the  entrepot  of  Leopoldville. 
The  following  figures  include  the  Katanga  and  Kasai  trade  before  June 
i960  but  thereafter  exclude  it: 


Exports  from  the  Congo,  monthly  averages 

By  quantity  in  By  value  in 

millions  of  tons  millions  of  francs 


r959 

i960  first  quarter 
second  ,, 

third  ,, 
fourth  ,, 


136  2,067 

!39  2,054 

133  2,167  (of  which  437  from 

Katanga) 

49  689 

58  7i7 


Imports,  which  in  1959  had  been  valued  at  14,500  million  francs,  fell 
in  i960  to  9,000  million  francs,  again  excluding  Katanga  imports  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The  diversion  of  trade  from  the  ‘royal  route’ 
through  the  Kasai  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures : 

Exports  from  the  Katanga  (tons) 


Kasai  route 

Benguela  route 

Rhodesian  route 

J958 

202,267 

423,267 

159,758 

J959 

222,414 

523>917 

I59,050 

i960 

? 

595>o°o 

210,000 

III.  BRITISH  AFRICA 

While  the  process  of  decolonization  moved  with  such  smooth  speed  in 
French  tropical  Africa  and  with  growing  disorder  in  Belgian  Africa,  the 
pace  of  political  progress  in  British  tropical  Africa  seemed  somewhat 
retarded  in  the  year  1959.  In  the  great  state  of  Nigeria,  with  its  population 
exceeding  in  aggregate  that  of  all  the  ex-French  territories  added  together, 
federal  elections  were  held  on  a  wide  suffrage  and  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa  as  prime  minister  was  confirmed.  This  was 
to  be  the  administration  charged  with  the  task  of  moving  to  independence, 
and  the  world  might  observe  from  its  gradual  advance  a  better  way  of 
transferring  power  than  the  headlong  method  employed  in  the  Congo. 
No  doubt  a  partial  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  the  federal  principle 
of  the  Nigerian  constitution  which  obliged  the  party  leaders  in  the  various 
regions  to  make  concessions  to  one  another  and  so  to  co-operate.  Yet  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  withhold  a  tribute  to  the  reason  and  moderation 
of  the  Nigerian  leaders  themselves.  The  immense  northern  region,  more 
backward  in  education  and  material  progress  than  the  southern  regions, 
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attained  self-government  only  on  15  March  1959  and  the  party  leaders 
showed  no  urgent  anxiety  to  proceed  to  national  independence  before  the 
regions  were  ready  for  it.1  As  the  French  Communaute  disintegrated,  and 
as  the  Congo  fell  into  chaos,  the  steady  progress  of  Nigeria  seemed  more 
impressive ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  (October 
i960)  that  it  came  to  its  full  independent  stature  as  the  most  populous 
state  in  Africa,  under  a  stable  government  and  with  a  viable  economy.  At 
the  same  time  it  became  clear  that  the  leading  place  among  the  states  of 
black  Africa  was  soon  likely  to  pass  from  the  smaller  countries  which,  by 
reason  of  their  precedence  as  the  first  African  states  to  be  independent, 
had  exercised  an  influence  greater  than  their  strength  warranted. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  rapid  decolonization  in  tropical  Africa 
was  a  growing  pressure  of  hostility  against  the  European  communities 
in  northern  and  in  southern  Africa.  Throughout  1959  a  wave  of  indigna¬ 
tion  mounted  against  the  policy  of  Dr.  Verwoerd’s  government  in  the 
Union,  expressed  by  attempts  at  economic  blockade  in  Asian  and  African 
countries,  by  voluntary  efforts  at  the  United  Nations  to  assert  some  control 
over  South-West  Africa,  and  by  denunciations  of  the  apartheid  policy  at 
many  African  conferences.  As  was  to  be  expected  the  stubborn  Afrikaner 
Nationalists  responded  by  stiffening  rather  than  relaxing  their  policy. 
In  January  1959  Dr.  Verwoerd  rallied  his  supporters  by  announcing  his 
plan  for  the  separation  of  the  African  from  the  European  peoples  in  South 
Africa  by  the  creation  of  a  series  of  African  states,  or  ‘Bantustans’,  which, 
at  some  distant  date,  would  advance  to  self-government  within  a  future 
federal  republic.  A  draft  plan,  with  no  indication  of  a  time-table,  was 
introduced  into  parliament  in  March  as  the  Bantu  Self-government  Bill. 
Here,  at  last,  was  a  rational  scheme  of  apartheid  which  gave  a  new  measure 
of  self-respect  to  the  supporters  of  the  government,  though  the  opposition 
had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  its  deficiencies.  The  Tomlinson  report2 
had  given  plain  notice  of  the  huge  sums  of  money  and  areas  of  land  which 
must  be  made  available  for  an  effective  policy  of  African  apartheid  and  no 
such  areas  or  funds  were  allotted.  Nor  did  the  ‘Bantustan’  scheme  make 
any  provision  for  the  2  or  3  million  urban  Africans  on  whom  the  industrial 

1  Out  of  an  estimated  population  of  34  million,  9  million  of  the  14  million  Nigerians  eligible  to 
vote  registered  on  the  electoral  roll.  The  northern  region,  where  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to 
males,  elected  174  members,  the  eastern  region  73,  the  western  region  62.  Lagos,  the  federal 
capital,  elected  3  members.  Of  the  three  parties,  the  Northern  People’s  Party  (N.P.C.)  contested 
seats  only  in  the  north.  The  National  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  (N.C.N.C.),  led 
by  Dr.  Azikiwe,  was  predominant  in  the  eastern  region,  and  the  Action  Group,  led  by  Chief 
Awolowo,  in  the  western  region,  but  each  of  these  contested  and  won  some  seats  elsewhere.  The 
state  of  parties  in  January  i960  was  N.P.C. ,  142  seats;  N.C.N.C.  and  its  allies,  89  seats;  Action 
Group,  73  seats;  others,  8  seats.  N.P.C.  and  N.C.N.C.  formed  a  coalition  government  and  Dr. 
Azikiwe  was  chosen  as  governor-general.  Chief  Awolowo  became  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
federal  assembly. 

2  For  a  convenient  summary  of  these  aspects  of  the  Tomlinson  report  ( Union  of  South  Africa, 
U.G.  no.  61,  1955)  see  Hailey,  African  Survey,  pp.  763,  1334. 
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system  depended,  nor  for  the  large  ‘coloured’  and  Asian  minorities.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  first  step  towards  this  multi-racial 
federation  in  a  hypothetical  future  was  to  extinguish  the  last  vestiges 
of  African  (indirect)  representation  in  the  Union  parliament.  Similarly 
the  promise  of  institutes  for  Bantu  higher  education  in  the  future  was 
accompanied  by  the  exclusion  from  the  ‘white’  universities  of  those  few 
non-white  students  who  had  found  a  way  into  them.1  Nevertheless,  the 
Bantustan  debates  had  the  effect  not  only  of  rallying  the  supporters  of 
the  government  but  also  of  splitting  the  opposition.  Was  the  new  proposal 
to  be  denounced  as  fraudulent  or  to  be  accepted  as  a  first  step  towards 
a  rational  policy  which  progressive  leaders  should  accept  and  over-call? 
A  progressive  party  broke  off  from  the  United  (opposition)  party,  but 
when  provincial  elections  were  held  in  October  1959  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  the  support  given  to  the  government.  The  Nationalists 
claimed  to  have  won  approval  for  their  policies  among  the  tribal  Africans 
in  the  ‘reserves’.  In  the  towns,  where  the  most  articulate  African  groups 
lived,  spokesmen  rejected  both  the  Bantustan  policy  and  the  partial 
solutions  offered  by  the  progressives,  and  demanded  universal  suffrage, 
with  small  prospect  of  attracting  attention  from  any  influential  body  other 
than  the  police. 

The  status  of  South-West  Africa,  which  had  been  so  many  times  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  was  much  to  the  fore  in  1959. 
In  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  South-West 
Africa,  the  report  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee  came  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  September  1959  3-ncl  led  to  prolonged  debates  theie  and  in  the 
fourth  committee.  South-West  African  affairs  were  considered  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  twenty-four  occasions  during  1959  without  per¬ 
ceptible  progress  being  made.  The  Good  Offices  Committee  was  obliged 
to  report  that  it  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  basis  for  an  agreement 
under  its  terms  of  reference.2  In  addition,  general  debates  on  the  South 
African  policy  of  apartheid  were  held  in  the  Assembly  on  several  occasions 
during  the  year.  On  10  November  a  resolution  expressing  deep  regret  and 
concern’  at  the  policy  of  the  South  African  government  was  carried  in  the 
Assembly  by  67  votes  to  3,  with  7  abstentions.  Among  the  three  opponents 
was  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  grounds  that  the  resolution  was  ultra 

DITCSs* 

In  the  early  months  of  i960  South  Africa  moved  from  uneasiness  to 
crisis,  which  quickly  spread  to  the  other  multi-racial  states  of  centi  al  and 
east  Africa,  not  without  congruity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world  at  least, 

1  For  the  statutory  background  to  the  apartheid,  policy  see  The  World  Today,  vol.  xvi  (i960), 

pp.  181—94-  .  ,  , 

2  G.A.O.R.,  14th  session,  annexes,  agenda  item  38,  document  A/4224. 

3  Ibid.,  resolution  1375  (xiv). 
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with  events  in  the  Congo.  On  20  January  Dr.  Verwoerd  announced  that 
the  government  would  arrange  a  referendum  on  the  principle  of  declaring 
South  Africa  a  republic.  A  bill  was  also  introduced  to  reconstitute  the 
senate,  which  had  been  packed  by  an  ingenious  political  device  in  1955 
in  order  to  secure  a  competent  majority  for  amending  the  constitution, 
so  that  the  country  was  faced  with  another  constitutional  conflict  in  the 
jubilee  year  of  its  independence. 

Before  further  legislative  steps  had  been  taken,  a  grave  warning  to  the 
South  African  parliament  and  people  was  given  by  Mr.  Macmillan,  the 
British  prime  minister,  who  made  a  tour  of  Africa  between  6  January  and 
6  February  i960.  In  Ghana  on  9  January  he  produced  the  phrase  which 
at  once  became  celebrated:  ‘the  wind  of  change  blowing  through  Africa’. 
He  warned  his  hearers  that  capital  would  flow  only  to  those  countries 
which  were  economically  sound,  and  assured  them  that  it  was  ‘immensely 
valuable  to  have  African  states  as  members  of  the  Commonwealth’.  In 
Nigeria  he  was  exposed  to  much  criticism  of  British  colonial  policy  in 
central  Africa,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  Britain  would  not  withdraw 
her  protection  except  at  the  expressed  wish  of  the  peoples  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Accordingly,  when  he  reached  those  territories 
he  was  challenged  by  Sir  Roy  Welensky  for  repudiating  earlier  promises 
to  transfer  power,  and  replied  in  a  speech  which  The  Times  described  as  a 
‘masterpiece  of  non-commitment’.1  When  he  reached  Pretoria  he  took 
occasion  to  give  explicit  promises,  on  two  occasions,  to  deputations  from 
the  High  Commission  Territories  that  they  would  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  their  inhabitants,  a  warning — in  effect 
— that  Dr.  Verwoerd  could  not  count  upon  the  strengthening  of  his 
Bantustan  policy  by  the  absorption  of  these  regions.  At  Cape  Town  on 

3  February  he  addressed  both  houses  of  parliament  in  a  studied  oration 
which  conveyed,  in  courteous  terms,  the  views  of  the  British  government 
on  the  South  African  situation.2  He  called  for  continued  friendship 
between  the  two  countries,  repudiated  any  intention  to  boycott  South 
African  trade,  and  declared  firmly  that  ‘our  policy  is  non-racial’  and  that 
the  British  would  be  false  to  their  own  convictions  if  they  encouraged 
South  African  policies.  He  warned  them  against  isolationism  and  in  this 
context  quoted  the  pregnant  phase:  ‘Send  not  to  ask  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls.  It  tolls  for  thee.’  The  speech  was  received  with  respect  and  even 
with  some  applause,  and  further  reflection  convinced  the  peoples  of  Africa 
and  the  world  that  ‘settler  Africa’  could  no  longer  count  on  the  support 
of  the  British  government,  as  a  matter  of  right. 

A  few  weeks  later  an  outbreak  of  bloodshed  in  South  Africa  detonated 

1  Times,  20  January  i960. 

2  Several  versions  of  the  speech  with  some  slight  variations  were  printed;  see  Guardian, 

4  February  i960,  and  other  journals  of  the  same  date. 
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an  explosion  of  anger  throughout  the  world.  The  Pan-African  Congress, 
a  new  association  of  urban  Africans,  more  extreme  in  its  views  than  the 
African  National  Congress,  staged  demonstrations  of  protest  against  the 
pass-laws.  On  21  March  a  crowd  of  demonstrators,  who  claimed  to  be 
unarmed  and  law-abiding,  were  fired  upon  by  the  police  at  Sharpeville  in 
the  Transvaal.  Sixty-seven  were  killed  and  180  wounded.  On  the  same 
day  a  street  procession  was  dispersed  by  wanton  shooting  at  Langa  near 
Cape  Town,  an  area  which  hitherto  had  been  free  of  the  violence  that  the 
Transvaal  knew  too  well.  The  extent  of  the  bloodshed  and  the  ruthless¬ 
ness  of  the  police  were  indefensible.  A  few  days  later,  on  9  April,  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Verwoerd  was  made  at  Johannesburg  by  a 
European  farmer,  whom  the  courts  declared  to  be  mentally  unstable.  A 
state  of  emergency  had  been  declared,  on  30  March,  and  was  maintained 
until  31  August,  over  the  period  which  was  to  have  been  the  time  of 
jubilee.  South  Africa  was  now  quite  isolated  in  the  world  and  the  pre¬ 
parations  to  declare  a  republic  were  pressed  on  in  a  defiant  mood  by  the 
Afrikaners,  entrenched  in  their  traditional  prejudices. 

In  May  Mr.  Louw,  acting  for  Dr.  Verwoerd,  attended  the  prime 
ministers’  meeting  in  London  under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices. 
Several  other  Commonwealth  governments,  notably  Malaya  and  Ghana, 
made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  exclude  South  Africa  in  its  present 
mood.  Ghana  had  already  adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  principle 
and  was  accepted  for  continuing  membership  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
its  new  status.  South  Africa  was  warned  that  if  it  should  become  a  lepublic 
and  ‘if  the  desire  was  subsequently  expressed  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  .  .  .  the  South  African  government  should  then  ask  for  the 
consent  of  the  other  Commonwealth  governments’.1  The  prospect  of  a 
successful  application  for  readmission  looked  bleak  when  on  1  August 
Ghana  declared  an  absolute  ban  upon  commerce,  shipping,  and  aircraft 
from  South  Africa  and  demanded  a  declaration  against  apartheid  from  all 

South  Africans  entering  her  territory. 

On  5  October  the — all-white — South  African  electorate  voted  in  a 
referendum  for  or  against  a  republic.  After  a  heavy  poll,  91  per  cent  of 
those  registered,  the  republic  was  approved  by  850,458  votes  to  775,878. 
Dr.  Verwoerd,  who  had  recovered  from  his  wound,  proceeded  with  his 
constitutional  plans,  quite  unmoved  by  the  internal  stresses  of  his  own 
country  and  the  open  hostility  of  most  of  the  world.  A  bill  for  changing 
the  monarchical  form  of  the  South  African  executive  into  a  presidential 
form,  with  not  much  alteration  in  the  other  branches  of  the  constitution, 
was  prepared  so  that  the  republic  could  be  proclaimed  on  31  May  1961. 
In  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  South  African  parliaments  standstill 
legislation  was  passed  to  allow  time  for  disentangling  the  numerous  ties 

1  Cf.  the  report  of  the  prime  ministers’  meeting  in  The  Times,  14  May  i960. 
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between  the  two  countries.1  Difficult  as  this  proved  to  be,  it  attracted  less 
attention  than  the  question  of  continuing  Commonwealth  membership, 
for  which  another  prime  ministers’  meeting  was  convened  on  8  March 
1961.  Cyprus,  which  had  recently  attained  independence,  was  admitted 
to  membership,  and  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  to  attain  independence  in 
April,  was  promised  a  warm  welcome. 

Since  the  discussions  at  the  prime  ministers’  meeting  were  private,  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  reports  of  the  proceedings.  Though 
public  statements  in  several  Asian  and  African  countries  had  given  the 
impression  that  South  Africa’s  continuing  membership  would  be  opposed 
by  Malaya  and  Ghana  at  least,  statements  made  by  prime  ministers  after 
the  conference  were  more  remarkable  for  their  moderation.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  spoke  of ‘regret  at  the  severance  of  Commonwealth  ties’ ;  Mr.  Nehru 
said  ‘it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  changes  occurred  to  enable  South  Africa 
to  return’ ;  and  Dr.  Nkrumah  summed  up  the  opinions  of  many  by  saying: 
‘I  am  not  happy  in  any  way.  Even  if  they  had  shown  any  sign  of  modifying 
their  apartheid  system  we  would  have  gone  along  with  them.’  In  fact,  the 
question  of  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  did  not  arise.  According  to  the 
communique  issued  on  15  March  1961,  ‘the  prime  minister  of  South  Africa 
informed  the  other  prime  ministers  that  in  the  light  of  the  views  expressed 
on  behalf  of  other  member  governments  and  the  indications  of  their 
future  intentions  regarding  the  racial  policy  of  the  Union  Government,  he 
had  decided  to  withdraw  his  application  for  South  Africa’s  continuing 
membership’.2 

So  ended  the  dream  of  Rhodes,  the  administrative  achievement  of 
Milner,  the  bold  project  of  the  young  men  known  as  ‘Milner’s  Kinder¬ 
garten’,  and  the  generous  intentions  ofjan  Christiaan  Smuts.  Isolationism 
and  racial  prejudice  had  triumphed. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Events  to  the  northward,  in  the  Congo,  and  to  the  southward,  in  the 
Union,  gave  a  series  of  shocks  to  the  intermediate  territories  of  the  two 
Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland,  which  had  some  resemblances  to  both  neigh¬ 
bouring  states.  Northern  Rhodesia,  with  its  large  native  population  still 
living  for  the  most  part  under  tribal  conditions,  was  rich  with  mineral 
resources  and  dependent  upon  the  railway  communications  through  other 
territories  which  lay  between  the  mining  regions  and  the  ocean.  The 
copper-belt,  geographically  a  part  of  the  same  formation  as  the  Katanga, 
was  developed  by  financial  companies  whose  investments  overran  political 
boundaries.  The  life-line  of  Northern  Rhodesia  was  the  system  of  railways 

1  The  separation  was  effected  in  1962  by  the  South  Africa  Act  (10  &  11  Eliz.  2,  c.  23). 

2  Texts  of  the  communiques  and  statements  by  the  other  prime  ministers  from  Commonwealth 
Survey,  vol.  7,  nos.  7  and  8,  28  March  and  1  r  April  1961. 
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running  southward,  and  the  further  development  of  the  region  depended 
upon  capital  investment  in  such  large-scale  projects  as  the  Kariba  dam 
(declared  open  by  the  Queen  Mother  in  i960).  Northern  Rhodesia, 
technically  a  protectorate,  enjoyed  as  yet  only  a  limited  measure  of  colonial 
self-government.  Far  different  was  the  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
with  its  community  of  prosperous  white  settlers,  some  of  them  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  men  born  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  an  advanced  agri¬ 
culture,  which  had  made  the  tobacco  crop  the  second  in  value  of  the 
country’s  exports,  Southern  Rhodesia  contained  several  prosperous  cities, 
among  them  Salisbury,  which  throughout  the  igso’s  had  been  booming 
as  the  commercial,  financial,  and  political  centre  of  an  area  containing 
480,000  square  miles  and  8  million  people.  By  way  of  contrast,  Nyasaland 
was  a  lost  province,  an  accident  of  the  partition  of  Africa,  not  much  de¬ 
veloped,  and  with  no  direct  communications  south-westward  to  Salisbury. 

The  Federation  had  been  created  by  the  British  Parliament  to  combine 
these  three  dissimilar  states  on  the  grounds  that  their  economies  were 
interdependent  rather  than  as  a  result  of  any  powerful  demand  made  by 
the  inhabitants.  But  its  future  had  latterly  become  a  question  of  con¬ 
troversy.  In  England,  the  Conservative  party  was  committed  to  pushing 
the  federal  constitution  through,  but  the  Labour  opposition  disliked  the 
premature  transfer  of  power  to  European  leaders  whom  they  mistrusted, 
while  African  opinion,  so  far  as  it  was  then  articulate,  was  opposed  to  the 
Federation.  The  contrast  in  political  status  between  the  three  territories 
was  as  great  as  in  their  economic  potential.  In  1958  Nyasaland  had 
hardly  begun  to  move  towards  self-government,  Northern  Rhodesia 
had  a  partially  elective  legislative  council,  while  Southern  Rhodesia  had 
enjoyed  full  internal  self-government  for  thirty-five  years,  with  a  franchise 
almost  restricted  to  Europeans.  Though  the  social  colour-bar  was  as 
rigid  as  in  South  Africa  (or  Alabama),  the  legal  disabilities  of  Africans 
were  not  so  inhibiting,  land  shortage  was  still  a  manageable  problem, 
and — most  important  of  all — there  was  no  tradition  of  tyrannical  conduct. 
The  Rhodesian  police,  with  a  reputation  like  that  of  the  ‘Mounties’  in 
Canada,  were  not  the  enemies  but  the  protectors  of  the  people  and,  in 
fifty  years,  had  never  used  firearms  to  check  disorder.  In  short,  though 
racial  discrimination  was  rigid  in  Rhodesia,  it  seemed  not  too  late  to 
convert  the  country  into  a  liberal  multi-racial  state. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  northern  territories  and  the  mature 
settler-state  in  the  south  was  defined  in  the  act  of  Parliament1  enabling 
the  crown  to  impose  a  constitution  on  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  by  order-in-council.2  The  preamble  declared  that  Northern 


1  1  &  2  Eliz.  2,  c.  30. 

2  Issued  on  1  August  1953,  S.I./1953,  no.  1199. 
council. 


The  constitution  is  an  annex  to  the  order-in- 
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Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  should  retain  their  separate  status  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  ‘for  so  long  as  their  respective  peoples  so  desire’, 
while  Southern  Rhodesia  would  ‘continue  to  enjoy  responsible  self- 
government’.  The  further  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion  was  stated  in  somewhat  vaguer  terms ;  when  the  inhabitants  so  desired, 
the  Federation  ‘should  go  forward  towards  the  attainment  of  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commonwealth’.  But  the  temporary  character  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  made  clear  by  article  99,  which  stated  that  ‘not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  nine  years  from  the  date  of  coming  into  force  of  the  con¬ 
stitution’  there  should  be  convened  ‘a  conference  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  Federation,  from  each  of  the  territories,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  chosen  by  their  respective  governments,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  this  constitution’. 

The  period  of  seven  years  brought  the  Federation  to  the  autumn  of 
i960,  the  critical  point  of ‘Africa’s  year’,  a  contingency  unforeseen  in  1953. 
The  distinction  between  the  protectorates  and  the  self-governing  colony 
produced  a  departmental  complication  in  Whitehall,  where  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  of  the  Federation  communicated  with 
the  Commonwealth  relations  office,  whereas  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  were  still  under  the  authority  of  the  colonial  office.  It  was 
consequently  impossible  for  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
exert  the  same  pressures  upon  the  policy  of  Southern  Rhodesia  as  upon 
the  other  territories,  a  consideration  not  always  understood  by  its  critics. 
Furthermore,  in  the  constitutional  theory  of  the  British  colonies  liberties 
are  always  constructive,  so  that  a  colony  which  has  been  self-governing 
for  a  generation  acquires  by  custom  and  use  a  variety  of  political  functions 
in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in  its  original  statute.  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  the  Federation  have  been  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  with  which 
their  prime  ministers,  Sir  Godfrey  Huggins  and  Sir  Roy  Welensky,1  de¬ 
veloped  and  extended  their  constitutional  authority,  sometimes  in  defiance 
of  Whitehall;  and,  without  formal  definition,  Southern  Rhodesia  had 
already  arrived  at  something  near  to  dominion  status,  an  irreversible 
advance.  Since  1938  the  prime  minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia  had  been 
invited  to  the  prime  ministers’  meetings.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
complex  constitutional  struggles  of  1959  and  i960,  at  Westminster  and  in 
the  Rhodesias,  are  to  be  understood. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  advanced  state  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  where 
the  liberal  administration  of  Mr.  Garfield  Todd  had  recently  been 
replaced  by  what  was  regarded  as  the  firmer  grasp  of  Sir  Edgar  White- 
head,  but  in  the  backward  state  of  Nyasaland  that  the  crisis  of  African 

1  Sir  G.  Huggins,  afterwards  Viscount  Malvern,  prime  minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  1933- 
53,  and  prime  minister  of  the  Federation,  1953-6.  He  then  retired.  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  member  of 
the  legislative  council  of  Sorthern  Rhodesia,  1938-53 ;  prime  minister  of  the  Federation,  1956-63. 
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colonialism  first  appeared.  Dr.  Hastings  Banda,  a  leader  of  the  Pan- 
African  movement,  returned  to  his  own  country  of  Nyasaland  after  forty 
years’  absence.  He  had  qualified  as  a  physician  in  America,  had  obtained 
diplomas  in  Scotland,  and  for  several  years  had  practised  medicine 
in  London,  where  he  acquired  and  expressed  a  sincere  admiration 
for  British  political  traditions.  In  June  1958  he  led  a  deputation  to  the 
colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  asking  for  a  new  constitution  for 
Nyasaland,  and  in  July  was  persuaded  to  return  to  the  territory  to  lead  the 
African  Congress  party  in  their  protest  against  federation.  Dr.  Banda  was 
received  as  a  national  hero  and  was  met  wherever  he  appeared  by  cheering 
crowds.  In  December  he  attended  the  first  All-African  Peoples’  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Accra1  and  during  his  absence — still  more  during  his  return — the 
hero-worship  which  his  name  inspired  was  expressed  in  unrest  and  dis¬ 
order.  He  never  counselled  violence,  always  saying  that  ‘his  mission  was 
to  work  towards  self-government  by  negotiation’.  The  violence  neverthe¬ 
less  occurred;  the  Congress  party  declared  for  ‘non-cooperation’,  and 
the  fears  of  the  government  that  chaos  was  coming  led  them  to  declare 
a  state  of  emergency  on  3  March  1 959.  Dr.  Banda  was  arrested  and  was  held 
in  confinement  in  Southern  Rhodesia  until  1  April  i960.  The  disturbances 
in  Nyasaland,  in  which  51  Africans  were  killed,  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Banda,  the 
proclamation  of  an  emergency,  in  Rhodesia  as  well  as  in  Nyasaland, 
produced  an  outburst  of  criticism  in  Britain  as  well  as  in  Africa.  There 
were  constitutional  questions  involving  the  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  federal  and  the  provincial  governments,  and  it 
was  alarming  that  these  fortunate  countries  should  lose  their  long  reputa¬ 
tion  as  peaceful  and  law-abiding.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  judicial 
inquiry  which  was  conducted  by  a  commission  led  by  Lord  Justice  Devlin. 

The  publication  of  the  Devlin  report2  on  23  July  1959  had  been  eagerly 
awaited  and  at  once  became  a  matter  of  public  controversy  in  Britain  and 
in  Africa.  There  were  demands  that  the  report  should  be  ‘adopted’  by  the 
British  government,  but,  in  fact,  the  commission  took  pains  to  state  that 
it  made  no  recommendations.  The  commissioners  did  not  sit  as  a  court  of 
law  with  power  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  but  presented  a  statement 
which,  they  said,  was  ‘based  on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  balance  of  prob¬ 
abilities’.  The  report  was  written  in  a  discursive  style  unusual  in  such 
documents  and  invited  criticism  by  a  statement  on  the  opening  page  a 
statement  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  governor3— that  ‘Nyasaland  is 

_ no  doubt  only  temporarily — a  police  state’.  Praise  and  blame  were 

distributed  by  the  commission  in  several  directions,  not  only  upon  the 


1 

2 


"or  which  cf.  below,  p.  459.  .  .  .  _  ,  „ 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Nyasaland  Commission  of  Inquiry  {Devlin  Report),  Cmnd.  a  14, 


July  1959. 

3  Cmnd.  815,  paras.  14,  15. 
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government  and  the  police  but  also  upon  the  Congress  party  and  even 
upon  Dr.  Banda. 

The  more  extreme  leaders,  the  report  stated,  ‘made  up  their  minds  that 
they  would  get  Congress  to  adopt  a  policy  of  violence’,  and  ‘there  was  talk 
of  beating  and  killing  Europeans,  but  not  of  cold-blooded  assassination 
or  massacre’.  Nevertheless,  the  commissioners  did  not  ‘think  that  there  is 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  plot  nor,  except  in  a  very  loose  sense  of  the 
word,  a  plan’.  In  their  view,  Dr.  Banda  ‘would  never  have  approved  a 
policy  of  murder’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publicity  given  to  the  so-called 
murder  plot  ‘had  distracted  attention  from  the  real  strength  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  case  against  Congress’.  There  was  no  justification  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  Nyasaland  government  had  acted  under  pressure  from  the  federal 
government.  ‘Since  order  had  to  be  maintained  ...  it  had  to  resort  to 
emergency  measures.’  But  the  police  had  used  excessive  zeal  in  suppressing 
disturbances  and  in  making  arrests,  and  here  the  Nyasaland  government 
was  held  responsible. 

More  important  than  the  findings  of  the  Devlin  commission  was  the 
publicity  given  by  it  to  the  problems  of  federation  in  central  Africa.  A  full- 
dress  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  July1  gave  an  opportunity 
for  a  general  discussion  of  the  relation  between  Nyasaland  and  the 
Rhodesias  as  well  as  for  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  distinction  between 
a  ‘murder  plot’  and  a  ‘massacre  plot’.  The  real  question  now  was  whether 
the  Federation  could  still  be  developed  after  the  Nyasaland  disturbances. 
The  appeal  by  the  Nyasaland  provincial  government  to  the  federal 
authorities  for  the  aid  of  European  troops,  who  had  been  quickly  made 
available  by  the  provincial  government  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  had  ex¬ 
acerbated  the  differences  between  the  two  provinces.  The  Federation  now 
appeared  to  the  Nyasaland  Africans,  more  clearly  than  ever,  as  an 
instrument  of  white  domination,  and,  accordingly,  the  question  of  con¬ 
stitutional  revision,  which  could  not  be  long  delayed,  was  likely  to  arouse 
fierce  controversy.  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd,  the  secretary  of  state,  made  an  able 
defence  of  the  action  of  the  F ederal  government  and  the  policy  of  the  British 
government.  They  had  already  promised  ‘to  move  towards  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland’.2  For  the  opposition  Mr. 
Callaghan  made  the  point  that  the  essential  need  was  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  Nyasaland  to  the  idea  of  federation,  if  it  were  to  be  maintained. 

On  6  September  1959  it  was  announced  that  the  prime  minister  had 
appointed  Lord  Monckton  chairman  of  a  commission  for  advising  upon  the 
constitution  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  While  approving  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  opposition  in  Parliament  declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
composition  of  the  commission,  which  was  to  consist  of  26  persons,  only  five 
of  them  Africans.  They  also  pressed  for  the  removal  of  the  emergency 

1  H.c.  Deb.,  vol.  610,  coll.  317  sqq.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  609,  coll.  1283  sqq. 
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regulations  in  Nyasaland  and  for  an  immediate  grant  of  a  greater 
degree  of  self-government,  there  and  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Eventually 
the  opposition  decided  not  to  take  up  the  six  places  which  were  offered 
to  it  by  the  government.  The  commission  spent  the  early  part  of  i960 
taking  evidence  in  Africa  while  Nyasaland  and  Southern  Rhodesia  were 
still  in  a  declared  state  of  emergency.  Neither  in  these  territories  nor  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  was  much  enthusiasm  shown  for  the  commission,  nor 
for  Mr.  Macmillan,  whose  tour  of  Africa  took  place  at  this  time.  The 
commission’s  report  was  issued  on  n  October  i960,1  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  twelve  months  during  which  momentous  changes  had  taken 
place  in  every  other  part  of  Africa. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead  had  warned  the  British 
in  January  that  the  province  might  be  compelled  to  secede  from  the 
Federation.2 3  This  was  widely  interpreted  as  a  move  to  the  right,  not 
unconnected  with  events  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and,  in  the  general 
rise  in  the  political  temperature,  reactions  appeared  among  the  Africans. 
A  new  National  Democratic  party,  led  by  Mr.  J.  Nkomo,  began  a  more 
active  campaign  for  African  political  advancement.  When  some  African 
leaders  were  arrested  on  19  July  for  belonging  to  unlawful  organizations, 
riots  broke  out  in  Harare  and  Highfield,  the  African  suburbs  of  Salisbury, 
and  were  suppressed  by  police  action  in  which  eleven  Africans  lost  their 
lives.  Thus  the  police  of  Southern  Rhodesia  broke  their  record,  fifty 
years  old,  of  keeping  the  peace  without  shooting. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  i960  disorders  recurred  from  time 
to  time,  especially  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead 
ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  so  much  so  that  the  former  liberal  prime  minister, 
Mr.  Garfield  Todd, 3  made  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  British  government  to 
suppress  the  constitution  and  resume  colonial  rule,  a  step  which  would 
have  been  contrary  to  all  Commonwealth  precedents.  After  further  riots 
in  October  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead  introduced  a  series  of  measures  into  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  assembly,  designed  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
government.  The  Law  and  Order  ^Maintenance  Bill  was  so  drastic  as  to 
call  forth  protests  from  the  churches,  the  press,  the  bar,  and  the  university. 
Sir  Robert  Tredgold,  chief  justice  of  the  Federation,  resigned  his  post  on 
1  November  in  order  to  lead  a  protest  against  the  bill,  which,  he  said, 
outraged  ‘almost  every  basic  human  right’.4  Though  it  did  not  pass 
unamended,  Sir  Edgar  pressed  on  his  campaign  by  demanding  that  the 

1  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  ( Monck - 
ton  Commission),  Cmnd.  1148,  October  i960. 

2  ‘If  federation  had  never  taken  place,  Southern  Rhodesia  would  have  had  dominion  status 
years  ago’,  he  said.  ‘The  Federal  government  should  remain  in  civilized  hands’ ;  Times,  30  January 

1960. 

3  In  an  open  letter  published  in  The  Times,  27  July  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  2  November  i960. 
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surviving  powers  of  the  crown  to  veto  certain  classes  of  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  should  now  be  abandoned  so  that  Southern  Rhodesia  might  pro¬ 
ceed  to  full  self-government.  He  announced  that  he  would  not  support 
changes  in  the  federal  constitution  without  previous  satisfaction  for  his 
province. 

The  possibility  of  implementing  the  proposals  of  the  Monckton  report 
(which  was  well  received  by  the  press  in  Britain)  depended  upon  the 
interplay  of  politics  not  only  in  Westminster  but  also  in  Salisbury,  upon 
the  relations  between  the  British  government  and  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tions,  and  upon  the  growth  of  political  fervour  in  the  three  territories. 
Nyasaland,  which  a  year  earlier  had  been  the  most  disorderly  and  the  least 
advanced  of  the  three,  made  a  step  forward  after  the  release  of  Dr.  Banda. 
Rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  on  resuming  the  leadership  of  the 
Malawi  party,  he  appealed  for  tranquillity,  and  took  part  in  a  conference 
in  London,  held  between  25  July  and  4  August  i960,  which  agreed  upon 
the  next  conventional  step  towards  colonial  self-government — namely,  a 
partially  elected  legislative  council  and  a  ministerial  system.1  It  was  not, 
however,  to  be  made  fully  operative  until  after  the  federal  review  con¬ 
ference.  Meanwhile  many  complaints  were  heard  of  intimidation  of  the 
African  public  by  officials  of  the  Malawi  party  and  a  visiting  group  of 
British  M.P.s  found  them  justified.2  With  regard  to  federation,  Dr. 
Banda  repeatedly  said  that,  for  Nyasaland,  the  issue  was  now  dead.  He 
would  go  to  London  only  to  say  so,  and  because  of  his  personal  regard  for 
Mr.  Macleod,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Mr.  Lennox-Boyd  as  secretary 
of  state.3 

In  Northern  Rhodesia,  also,  it  was  necessary  for  the  governor  to  issue 
emergency  regulations  in  February.  Disorders  grew  until,  in  May,  a 
European  woman  was  wantonly  murdered.  This  province,  however,  did 
not  become  politically  active  during  the  year  under  review.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  the  president  of  the  United  National  Independence  party 
(U.N.I.P.),  when  released  from  a  spell  of  imprisonment,  called  for  self- 
government  for  Northern  Rhodesia  before  the  discussion  of  federal 
revision,  but  without  effect.  On  28  September  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  consented  to  take  part  in  discussions  on  a  new  constitution  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  forthcoming  federal  conference. 

The  Monckton  report,  when  released  under  these  unauspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  proved  at  least  to  have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
among  its  own  members.  ‘Federation’,  it  stated,  ‘cannot  in  our  view  be 
maintained  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  hand,  to  break  it  up  at  this 
crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  Africa  would  be  an  admission  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  survival  for  any  multi-racial  society  on  the  African  continent, 
and  that  differences  of  colour  and  race  are  irreconcilable.  .  .  .  We  state 
1  Cmnd.  1132.  2  Times,  9  December  i960.  3  Ibid.,  15  November  i960. 
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our  view  that  the  three  Territories  could  best  go  forward  if  they  remained 
linked  in  a  Federal  association,  but  that  it  is  too  much  disliked  to  survive 
in  its  present  shape.’  Consequently  the  commission  put  forward  a  number 
of  specific  suggestions  for  revision.  Among  them  were  a  much  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  seats  for  Africans  in  the  federal  assembly,  a  broader  voters’  roll 
representing  the  mass  of  African  and  European  opinion,  an  arrangement 
(rejected  by  a  minority  of  the  commission)  for  final  elections  on  a  common 
roll  with  primary  elections  on  communal  rolls,  a  bill  of  rights  enforceable 
by  the  courts  to  be  included  in  the  constitution,  and  a  provision  whereby 
a  territory  on  attaining  self-government  might  have  a  right  of  secession. 

The  next  word  was  with  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  the  federal  prime  minister, 
a  bluff  outspoken  man.  Sir  Roy’s  comments  on  the  Monckton  report 
were  given  to  the  world  in  the  simplest  terms  in  many  interviews  with  the 
press  and  radio  commentators.  This  former  heavy-weight  boxer  pulled  no 
punches.  ‘Like  the  curate’s  egg’,  he  said,  the  Monckton  Report  ‘is  good 
in  parts  .  .  .  the  commission  are  in  no  sense  reaching  decisions  on  our 
behalf.  .  .  their  recommendations  are  not  binding  .  .  .  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  would  never  have  been  a  party  to  any  inquiry  which  called  into 
question  the  continuance  of  the  Federation  itself.  ...  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  gross  discourtesy  to  Mr.  Macmillan  and  myself  in  recommending  that 
each  territory  should  have  a  right  to  secede  .  .  .’*  And,  finally,  he  did  not 
‘accept  the  Monckton  report  as  agenda  for  the  conference’. 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  review  conference,  which  met  at  Lan¬ 
caster  House  in  London  for  eleven  plenary  sessions  between  5  and  ir 
December,  the  British  government  was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
1953.2  Would  the  leaders  of  the  African  parties  be  invited?  Would  they 
come?  Would  they  co-operate?  After  many  manoeuvres,  Dr.  Banda, 
Mr.  Kaunda,  and  even  Mr.  Nkomo  took  part  in  some  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  as  well  as  the  official  representatives  of  the  five  governments.  Each 
of  the  three  Africans  was  more  interested  in  the  contingent  advantages  to 
be  gained  for  his  own  province  than  in  the  progress  of  federal  revision, 
and  each  asserted  his  right  to  withdraw  from  discussions  on  topics  which 
he  disapproved.  The  tact  of  MF.  M^acleod,  and,  it  must  be  said,  of  the 
more  rigid  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead,  was  employed  in  holding  the  conference 
together.  Simultaneous  discussions  were  held  on  the  constitutions  of 
Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  and  these  made  better  progress. 

On  17  December  i960  the  Lancaster  House  conference  was  adjourned, 
to  be  reconvened  at  a  later  date  in  the  light  of  what  should  emerge  from 
the  talks  on  the  constitutions  of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  If  the 
territorial  discussions  made  good  progress,  said  Mr.  Macmillan  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  20  December,*  ‘then  we  are  in  a  position  ...  to 

1  Ibid.,  12  October  i960.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  443-4. 

3  H.G.  Deb.,  vol.  632,  col.  1064. 
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take  up  such  questions  as  the  general  franchise  and  the  powers  as  between 
the  Federation  and  the  parts.’  Sir  Roy  Welensky’s  comment  was  that  the 
conference  had  been  valuable  ‘mainly  because  it  brought  home  the  sheer 
unreality  of  the  opinion  and  ambitions  of  some,  in  so  far  as  the  future  of 
the  federation  is  concerned’.  Their  objections  to  the  Federation,  he  said, 
lay  ‘almost  without  exception  within  the  responsibilities  of  the  territorial 
governments,  not  the  Federal’.1 

In  the  early  months  of  1961  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  territories  moved 
to  abstruse  questions  of  constitutional  organization.  On  21  February  1961 
Mr.  Macleod  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons2  that  the  Northern 
Rhodesian  constitutional  conference  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  and 
he  had  therefore  put  forward  a  plan  on  behalf  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  The  extremely  complex  proposals  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
views  of  the  various  groups  and  communities  appeared  to  satisfy  no  one ; 
they  did,  however,  provide  a  basis  for  further  discussions  which  continued 
throughout  the  year  and  for  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  government 
throughout  a  period  of  uncertainty.  The  heart  of  the  plan  was  that  the 
legislative  council  should  contain  a  majority  of  members  elected  by  voters 
on  three  distinct  rolls:  one-third  on  a  very  wide  franchise,  one-third — as 
previously — on  a  restricted  franchise,  and  one-third  on  a  ‘national’  roll 
where  each  candidate  must  obtain  a  prescribed  minimum  percentage  of 
the  votes  cast  on  each  roll.3 

Nyasaland,  which  a  year  earlier  had  seemed  the  most  unpromising  of 
the  three  territories,  moved  more  smoothly  towards  its  constitutional  goal 
after  the  release  of  Dr.  Banda  on  1  April  i960.  As  has  been  mentioned 
above,  it  was  announced  on  4  August,  after  the  conference  which  he 
attended  in  London,  that  a  new  constitution  of  normal  colonial  type  would 
be  issued  in  1961.  The  governor  would  be  authorized  to  introduce  a 
ministerial  system  by  appointing  five  members  of  the  legislative  council 
to  his  executive  council  ‘after  consultation  with  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the 
main  party  or  parties  in  the  council’.' ♦  Again,  as  in  Northern  Rhodesia, 
the  franchise  was  arranged  with  two  voters’  rolls,  one  having  a  higher 
monetary  and  educational  qualification.  Elections  were  not  held  until 
August  1961  when  the  voters  on  the  lower  roll  won  all  but  one  of  the  seats 
for  Dr.  Banda’s  Malawi  party  while  the  United  Federal  party  won  four 
seats  on  the  upper  roll  and  one  on  the  lower  roll.5  Dr.  Banda  accepted  a 
ministerial  post  and,  as  leader  of  the  largest  party,  became  effectively 
the  dominant  political  figure  in  Nyasaland. 

The  demand  of  Southern  Rhodesia  for  release  from  the  controls  still 

1  Quoted  in  Commonwealth  Survey,  vol.  7,  no.  2,  17  January  1061,  p.  6s. 

2  H.G.  Deb.,  vol.  635,  coll.  323  sqq. 

3  Northern  Rhodesia,  Proposals  for  Constitutional  Changes,  Cmnd.  1295. 

4  Cmnd.  1132. 

5  Times,  16  August  1961. 
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imposed  by  the  colonial  office  was  met  by  a  statement  issued  in  June.1 
Safeguards  of  another  kind  were,  however,  substituted  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration  of  rights  protected  by  the  courts,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead  took  the  step  of  referring  the  revised 
constitution  to  a  popular  vote.  On  26  July  a  simple  referendum  was  held 
and  the  new  constitution  was  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters.  In  Southern  Rhodesia  also  a  new  franchise  was  intro¬ 
duced  thereafter  with  two  voters’  rolls. 

In  all  three  territories,  while  some  progress  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  self-government,  the  leaders  of  the  African  nationalist  parties  continued 
to  press  for  universal  suffrage  which,  once  attained,  would  alter  the  balance 
of  power. 

East  Africa 

In  each  of  the  four  territories  of  British  East  Africa  the  racial  and  tribal 
divergencies  and  the  backwardness  of  the  economy  had  held  back  political 
advancement,  but  at  different  stages.  Earlier  British  attempts  to  move 
towards  some  sort  of  confederation  had  been  resisted  by  African  political 
parties,  which  suspected  that  such  developments  might  lead  to  the  entrench¬ 
ment  of  white  domination  as  it  was  in  South  Africa  and  as  they  feared  it 
might  be  in  Rhodesia.  All  that  the  patient  efforts  of  the  colonial  office 
could  achieve  was  the  creation  of  a  common  system  of  transportation  and 
other  public  services  under  an  East  Africa  High  Commission,  without 
legislative  or  executive  authority  beyond  what  was  confided  to  it  by  the 
territorial  governments.  The  importance  of  communications  in  this 
extensive  and  backward  region  was  recognized  by  the  World  Bank  which 
had  contributed  $24  million  to  the  work  of  the  High  Commission.2  In 
each  of  the  territories  an  African  nationalist  movement,  in  concert  with 
the  similar  movements  all  over  Africa,  pressed  for  territorial  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  tended  to  concentrate  during  these  years  upon  universal  suffrage 
as  the  panacea  for  all  ills. 

Tanganyika,  the  poorest  of  the  four  territories,  with  the  lowest  educational 
standards  and  the  least  developed  economy,  was  the  first  to  reach  inde¬ 
pendence,  perhaps  because,  of  the  four,  its  social  system  was  least  com¬ 
plicated  by  immigrant  communities  from  Europe  or  Asia.  A  trust  territory 
(formerly  a  mandated  territory  under  the  League  of  Nations),  Tanganyika 
had  made  little  progress  between  1920  and  1945,  while  the  adjacent  colony 
of  Kenya  had  been  developed  by  British  settlers  in  the  district  known  as  the 

1  Cmnd.  1399.  ,  ,  , 

2  From  its  commencement  until  30  June  1961,  the  World  Bank  disbursed  $676  million  in 
Africa  of  which  $196  million  went  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  $195  million  under  British 
guarantee  to  Commonwealth  territories,  $113  million  under  Belgian  guarantee  to  the  Congo, 
and  $87  million  under  French  guarantee  to  Afrique  d’ expression  frangaise;  cf.  The  World  Bank  in 
Africa  (LB.R.D.,  Washington,  D.C.,  1961). 
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‘White  Highlands’  and  by  a  flourishing  Asian  commercial  community. 
Uganda  had  the  Asian  middle  class  but  not  the  white  settlers. 

The  year  1959  began  with  the  introduction  of  a  ministerial  system  in 
Tanganyika,  but  the  secretary  of  state  rejected  the  demand  of  Mr.  Mboya, 
the  nationalist  leader,  for  self-government  in  Kenya.  Here  emergency 
regulations  were  maintained  until  November  by  the  colonial  government 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Mau  Mau  disorders.  Jomo  Kenyatta,  regarded 
by  many  Africans  especially  of  the  Kikuyu  tribe  as  the  national  hero,  was 
still  held  in  detention.  In  May  two  incidents  tended  to  discredit  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Kenyatta.  One  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  testified  against  him  a  number  of  years  earlier  was  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  a  little  later  a  scandalous  incident  at  the  Hola  camp  led  to  the 
deaths  of  eleven  Mau  Mau  prisoners.  Observers  noticed,  nevertheless, 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  become  more 
favourable  to  the  notion  of  a  multi-racial  government.  During  1 959  efforts 
were  made  by  Mr.  Michael  Blundell  to  create  a  non-racial  New  Kenya 
party,  but,  in  July,  his  attempted  combination  with  Mr.  Mboya  broke 
down. 

In  January  i960  a  constitutional  conference  was  held  in  London  to 
prepare  a  further  stage  in  self-government.  While  accepted  by  Mr. 
Blundell  and  by  moderate  opinion,  it  was  rejected  by  the  right-wing 
settlers’  party  and  received  only  a  grudging  measure  of  support  from  Mr. 
Mboya,  who  described  it  as  a  temporary  makeshift.  Nevertheless  a  minis¬ 
terial  system  was  introduced  in  March  and  several  posts  were  offered 
to  Africans.  After  long  manoeuvring  the  consequence  was  a  split  between 
what  was  believed  in  Britain  to  be  a  more  moderate  party,  the  Kenya 
African  Democratic  Union  (K.A.D.U.)  led  by  Mr.  Ngala,  and  the  more 
intransigent  Kenya  African  National  Union  (K.A.N.U.)  led  by  Mr. 
Mboya.  In  reality,  the  difference  between  the  two  was  probably  more 
accurately  defined  in  terms  of  political  and  tribal  rivalry.  K.A.N.U., 
recruited  from  the  large  Kikuyu  and  Luo  tribes,  could  lay  its  emphasis 
on  direct  majority  rule,  while  K.A.D.U.,  which  depended  on  the  support 
of  the  smaller  tribes,  moved  towards  a  quasi-federal  type  of  constitution. 
The  political  struggle  between  K.A.N.U.  and  K.A.D.U.  was  maintained 
throughout  1961.  At  the  general  election  of  February  1961,  18  out  of  53 
elective  seats  in  the  legislative  council  were  won  by  K.A.N.U.,  12  by 
K.A.D.U.,  4  by  Mr.  Blundell’s  New  Kenya  party,  3  by  the  Indian  Con¬ 
gress  party,  and  16  by  smaller  groups.  The  elected  members  sitting  as  an 
electoral  college  then  chose  12  more  members,  with  the  final  result  that 
K.A.N.U.  held  19  and  K.A.D.U.  13  seats.  Since  K.A.N.U.  refused  to 
take  office  until  Jomo  Kenyatta  was  released,  the  governor  offered  some 
ministerial  posts  to  K.A.D.U.,  which  were  accepted.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  issue  of  an  official  report  which  substantiated  the  charges  of 
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barbarity  in  the  Mau  Mau  movement,  the  demand  for  the  release  and 
rehabilitation  of  Mr.  Kenyatta  grew  in  force,  until  it  became  clear  that  no 
constitutional  settlement  was  possible  while  the  national  leader  remained 
in  detention.  Released  in  August,  he  was  claimed  as  leader  by  all  parties. 

In  the  comfortable  peasant-state  of  Uganda  political  alignments  were 
altogether  different.  The  strongest  political  pressure  came  from  the 
traditionalists  of  the  Baganda  tribe  (about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
the  Uganda  protectorate)  organized  in  their  historic  assembly,  the  Lukiko, 
which  retained  feudal  elements.  The  ruling  prince,  the  Kabaka,  with 
support  from  the  Lukiko,  began  to  demand  the  revision  of  the  old  treaties 
by  which  his  fore-runners  had  placed  themselves  under  British  protection. 
Resisting  their  demands,  the  secretary  of  state  appointed  a  commission, 
the  Wild  commission,1  to  prepare  plans  for  a  constitution  giving  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  community.  It  was  adopted  by  the  British  government 
in  February  i960  and  received  some  support  from  the  nationalist  party, 
which  had  emerged  as  elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  Lukiko  on  behalf  of  the 
Baganda  tribe  refused  to  co-operate  and  in  December  i960  passed  a 
resolution  repudiating  the  protectorate  treaty.  Though  this  was  an  empty 
gesture  it  revealed  the  unusual  tendency  of  this  conservative  revolution. 
Throughout  the  year  the  town  of  Kampala  was  disturbed  by  xenophobic 
outbreaks  which  took  the  form  of  boycotting,  and  sometimes  of  ill-treating, 
the  large  trading  population  of  Asians. 

Meanwhile  Tanganyika,  as  tranquil  on  the  east  side  as  Nigeria  on  the 
west  side  of  Africa,  moved  to  independence.  Co-operation  was  notably 
good  between  the  governor,  Sir  Richard  Turnbull,  and  the  nationalist 
leader,  Mr.  Julius  Nyerere,  who  was  appointed  chief  minister  in  April 
i960.  In  August  the  first  complete  elections  were  held,  and  in  October 
it  was  announced  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  invited  to  release 
Tanganyika  from  trust  status  in  1961.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Nyerere 
put  forward  a  thoughtful  suggestion  for  a  future  federation  of  all  the  East 
African  territories.  Coming  now  from  an  African  source,  federation  which 
had  been  rejected  in  principle  when  imposed  from  above  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  In  the  popular  mind  it  was  Jomo  Kenyatta  who  was  to 
be  the  symbolic  leader  of  the  whole  region. 

Nigeria 

While  these  complex  manoeuvres  among  groups  struggling  to  grasp  or 
to  retain  political  power  drew  the  attention  of  the  British  press  and  the 
public  towards  events  in  eastern  and  central  Africa,  not  least  because  they 
were  directly  related  to  the  more  terrible  drama  of  the  Congo,  the  progress 
towards  independence  of  Nigeria,  a  state  with  a  population  exceeding 
that  of  the  east  and  central  territories  added  together,  was  so  smooth  as 

1  For  the  Wild  commission,  cf.  Commonwealth  Survey,  5  January  i960,  p.  32. 
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to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  Only  in  respect  of  the  two  Cameroons  territories 
under  British  administration  did  the  affairs  of  Nigeria  emerge,  during  1959 
and  the  greater  part  of  i960,  into  the  field  of  international  controversy.1 
This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  rivalry  of  political,  provincial,  and 
tribal  forces  were  less  vital  in  this  huge  federal  state  than  in  the  Congo. 
The  difference  lay  in  the  systematic  approach  to  independence  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  leaders,  who  had  been  long  preparing  for  its  advent. 

It  was  in  1957  that  the  office  of  federal  prime  minister  was  created  and 
responsible  government  came  into  being  in  Nigeria.2  At  this  date  the 
British  government  declined  to  fix  a  date  for  independence  until  many 
unresolved  problems  had  been  solved.  Internal  self-government  was  then 
granted,  on  8  August  1957,  to  the  eastern  and  western  regions,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  less-developed  northern  region,  it  was  deferred  until  15  March 
1959,  after  another  constitutional  conference  in  September  and  October 
1 958.3  New  elections  to  the  federal  house  of  representatives  were  held  in 
December  1959  and  at  its  first  meeting,  in  January  i960,  the  new  house 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  introduce 
legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  to  enable  Nigeria  to  become 
independent  on  1  October  i960,  a  form  of  procedure  envisaged  in  the 
report  of  the  1958  conference. 

The  parties  of  the  new  assembly  were  well-balanced.  The  Northern 
People’s  party  (N.P.C.)  gained  142  seats,  the  National  Council  of  Nigeria 
and  the  Cameroons  (N.C.N.C.)  89  seats,  and  the  Action  Group  73  seats. 
Though  their  influence  was  chiefly  regional,  the  N.C.N.C.  and  the  Action 
Group  won  some  seats  outside  the  eastern  and  western  regions  in  which, 
respectively,  they  predominated.  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa  was  then 
confirmed  in  his  position  of  prime  minister  with  the  support  of  the  N.P.C. 
and  the  N.C.N.C.  The  leader  of  the  Action  Group,  Dr.  Awolowo,  became 
leader  of  the  opposition.  The  future  of  Dr.  Azikiwe,  the  doyen  of  Nigerian 
nationalists  and  leader  of  the  N.C.N.C.,  remained  uncertain  until 
independence,  when  he  succeeded  Sir  James  Robertson  as  governor- 
general. 

In  July  i960,  just  when  the  Congo  had  been  launched  into  indepen¬ 
dence,  a  bill  was  passed  through  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament,  after 
debates  in  which  all  parties  approved,  for  bringing  about  the  independence 
of  Nigeria.4  ‘We  are  all  particularly  delighted’,  said  the  under-secretary 
in  concluding  the  debate,  ‘that  Nigeria  should  have  decided  to  add  to  her 
own  independence  the  additional  benefits  of  Commonwealth  membership. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  culmination  of  our  work.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  well 
done  and  we  look  to  Nigeria  to  provide  a  shining  example  to  a  divided 
world  of  the  way  in  which  the  manifold  problems  of  a  new  emergent 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  437.  2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  447. 

3  For  the  report  of  which,  see  Grand.  569.  4  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  626,  coll.  1793  sqq. 
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country  can  be  tackled  without  bloodshed  or  rancour.’  Striking  as  was  the 
contrast  between  the  methods  of  procedure  in  Nigeria  and  in  the  Congo, 
the  fact  remained  that  the  underlying  problems  were  not  dissimilar,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  Tir  division  of  the  northern  region,  tribal 
conflicts  required  armed  intervention  by  the  police  during  the  days  of  the 
transfer  of  power.1 

Nigeria’s  independence  day  was  i  October  i960.  Its  application  for 
membership  of  the  United  Nations,  sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ceylon,  and  Tunisia,  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Security  Council 
on  7  October  and  approved  by  acclamation  at  the  General  Assembly.2 

IV.  PAN-AFRICANISM 

It  will  be  the  task  of  future  historians  to  assess  the  relation  between  the 
moral  and  material  forces  that  impelled  the  nationalist  movements  in 
Africa  in  the  years  1959  and  i960.  For  the  present  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  attempt  an  elucidation  of  the  chronological  process  by  arranging 
these  complex  and  distinct  incidents  in  narrative  form.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  necessary  to  draw  the  whole  African  episode  into  unity  by  alluding, 
at  least,  to  certain  general  tendencies  which  might  be  observed,  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree  and  with  a  varying  relative  urgency,  in  each  of  the  political 
upheavals  of  ‘Africa’s  year’.  In  every  territory  the  metropolitan  power 
left  behind  on  its  withdrawal  a  substructure  of  social  institutions  which 
maintained  some  connexion  in  the  cultural  and  economic,  if  not  in  the 
political,  field.  To  this  extent  the  partition  of  Africa  subsisted  and,  partly 
as  a  reaction  against  it,  the  new-born  enthusiasm  of  the  independent  states 
was  strongly  tinged  with  the  principle  known  as  Pan-Africanism.  And 
where  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  vestiges  which  remained  from  imperial 
days,  the  communist  powers  were  quick  to  exploit  this  tendency  by 
denouncing  the  connexion  between  the  new  Africa  and  the  old  Europe 
as  ‘neo-colonialism’.  According  to  this  theory,  political  independence  was 
a  sham  because  the  ex-colonies  were  still  bound  to  the  ex-imperial  powers 
by  economic  and  other  indirect  fetters ;  the  real  revolution  was  yet  to  come. 
The  language  of  neo-colonialism  was  largely  used  in  the  debates  at  Casa¬ 
blanca  and  constantly  on  the  lips  of  Dr.  Nkrumah. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  division  of  Africa  persisted.  In  the 
first  place  linguistic  frontiers  remained  a  dominant  factor  and  this  was  not 
a  question  of  the  indigenous  African  languages,  which  are  numbered  by 
hundreds,  but  of  the  regions  where  administration,  law,  education,  and 
commerce  at  the  higher  levels  were  conducted  in  French  and  those  in  which 


1  Times,  1  October  1960. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  agenda  item  20,  documents  A/4527,  4533,  A/L.  318,  and  resolution 
1492  (xv). 
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they  were  conducted  in  English.1  In  the  French-speaking  regions  the 
code  Napoleon  had  established  a  common  basis  of  law,  the  legacy  of  the 
centralized  French  administration  bequeathed  institutions  which  closely 
resembled  one  another,  and  the  principle  of  ‘assimilation’  had  created  a 
class  of  African  intellectuals  who  recognize  no  cultural  barrier  between 
themselves  and  the  intellectual  world  of  Paris.  The  former  French  empire 
was  conceived  as  a  union  fully  integrated  with  the  mother-country,  and  if, 
in  fact,  the  number  of  the  evolues  was  small  their  influence  was  immense. 
Education  throughout  French  Africa  was  conducted  in  the  French 
language  and  was  controlled  by  the  state;  until  recently  French  colonial 
policy  had  sought  to  draw  the  best  African  scholars  into  the  academic  world 
of  France,  and  it  was  only  since  the  loi  cadre  of  1956  that  French-speaking 
universities  had  been  founded  in  the  African  territories. 

In  British  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  every  territory  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy  long  before  it  reached  independence.  The  principle 
of  indirect  rule,  only  abandoned  in  the  later  1940’s,  implied  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  system  between  one  territory  and  another,  and  education, 
as  in  England,  was  encouraged  by  grants-in-aid  to  independent  schools — - 
that  is  to  say,  for  Africa,  mission-schools — rather  than  by  direct  administra¬ 
tive  action.  The  policy,  so  far  as  it  was  elaborated,  was  a  process  towards 
eventual  self-government  and  it  was  never  the  intention  to  assimilate 
Africans  into  the  British  system.  Tike  Canadians  in  the  1840’s  or  like 
Indians  in  the  1940’s  they  were  to  make  new  nations  within  a  Common¬ 
wealth.  Though  the  ambition  to  get  a  European  education  in  Fondon 
was  no  less  in  British  Africa  than  it  was  in  French  Africa  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  official  encouragement  was  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Among  the  great  state  papers  of  the  British  empire  is  the  Asquith 
report  of  1945, 2  which  made  the  assumption  that  the  formation  of  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  colonies  was  ‘an  inescapable  corollary  of  any  policy  which  aims 
at  the  achievement  of  colonial  self-government’.  By  the  year  i960  five 
universities  had  been  founded  in  the  former  British  territories  in  Africa 
and  three  or  four  more  were  being  organized.  Though  their  output  of 
students  was  still  small,  and  less  in  numbers  than  that  of  the  student-body 
which  made  its  way  to  Britain,  these  universities  were  for  each  territory 
the  core  of  a  national  educational  system  devoted  to  a  principle  of  academic 
independence  and  therefore  unlike  the  centralized  French  system.  Africans 
in  British  colonies,  if  educated  at  all,  were  educated  for  national  autonomy; 
Africans  in  French  colonies  were  educated  for  admission  to  the  benefits 
and  glories  of  la  civilisation  frangaise.  Each  system  had  its  merits  and  its 

1  Arabic,  Amharic,  Afrikaans,  Swahili,  Hausa,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
prevail  in  areas  of  substantial  size;  but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Afrikaans,  all  are  losing 
ground  to  English  and  French  as  languages  of  higher  education. 

2  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Colonies,  Cmnd.  6647. 
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defects,  and  the  similarity  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  implied  that 
schematic  intentions  were  often  blurred  by  the  rough  facts  of  life  in  under¬ 
developed  Africa,  yet  there  is  significance  in  the  remark  that  ‘in  British 
West  Africa  everyone  who  is  politically  conscious  is  a  nationalist  of  some 
kind.  In  French  West  Africa  there  are  Catholics  and  anti-clericals, 
Communists  and  Gaullists,  Socialists,  Syndicalists  and  Existentialists.’1 
Though  the  Belgian  Congo  lay  within  the  area  of  French-speaking  Africa, 
the  collapse  of  the  Belgian  presence,  which  showed  none  of  the  staying  power 
of  the  French  presence,  may  be  ascribed  not  least  of  all  to  the  failure  of  the 
Belgians  to  provide  a  system  of  higher  education  either  on  the  French- 
African  or  the  British-African  model. 

Equally  important  was  the  economic  pattern  of  finance  and  trade  which 
linked  most  of  French-speaking  Africa  with  the  franc  zone  and  most  of 
English-speaking  Africa  with  the  sterling  area.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
restraining  effect  of  tariffs  which  controlled  the  direction  of  commerce  as 
the  indirect  influence  of  long-established  lines  of  trade.  Where  French  (or 
British)  banks  had  branches  or  subsidiaries,  where  the  great  importing 
houses  of  France  (or  Britain)  were  established,  where  the  French  (or 
British)  shipping  lines  had  regular  ports  of  call,  trade  most  conveniently 
flowed  to  France  (or  Britain)  and  capital  from  France  (or  Britain)  was 
most  easily  obtained.  Centralized  reserves  and  virtually  unrestricted 
movements  of  goods  and  payments  within  the  two  currency  areas  made  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  development  easier  than  with  other  areas.  As  in 
every  colonial  situation,  trade,  aid,  and  investment  tended  to  follow  the 
same  paths,  and  the  tariff  policies  of  the  imperial  powers  merely  for¬ 
malized  the  existing  pattern  of  trade.  This  was  even  more  effectively  the 
case  in  French  than  in  British  Africa  since  the  whole  French  Union  was 
protected  by  a  systematic  external  tariff,2  whereas  in  Commonwealth 
Africa,  with  its  much  greater  volume  of  trade,  there  was  no  complete 
tariff  system  and  each  territory  was  building  up  multilateral  contacts, 
often  with  the  dollar  area. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was  signed  in  March  1957  the  French  African 
colonies  were  carried  into  the  European  Common  Mhrket  as  associated 
overseas  territories.  At  first  this  seemed  wholly  to  their  advantage,  since 
their  markets  were  still  protected  by  the  existing  tariff  against  competing 
exports  from  other  parts  of  Africa  and  they  could  now  look  forward  to 
an  influx  of  capital  under  the  new  development  fund.  Aid  to  the  amount 

1  T.  Hodgkin  in  West  Africa,  9  January  1954. 

2  Estimates  of  trade  with  metropolitan  country  by  percentages,  1949  and  i960. 


1949  T96° 

French  tropical  Africa:  exports  68  65 

imports  65  60 

Commonwealth  Africa:  exports  58  38 

imports  54  41 
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of  $581  million  was  promised,  of  which  40  per  cent  was  to  be  contributed 
by  west  Germany,  and  88  per  cent  was  to  be  spent  in  French  Africa.  But 
article  13 1  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  signatories  undertook  ‘to  bring 
into  association  the  non-European  countries  and  territories  which  have 
special  relations  with  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands’  so  as 
‘to  promote  their  social  and  economic  development’,  still  contemplated 
a  colonial  relation  which  had  become  quite  outmoded  three  years  later; 
and  this  fact  necessitated  the  negotiations  of  July  1961  by  which  the  associ¬ 
ated  territories  were  brought  into  consultation  as  states  with  policies  of 
their  own. 

Independence  for  African  states  led  not  only  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
empires  but  to  the  dissolution  of  a  number  of  regional  organizations  which 
might  have  continued  a  useful  existence  in  the  field  of  social  and  economic 
development.  The  two  quasi-federal  bodies,  Afrique-Occidentale  frangaise 
(A.O.F.)  and  Afrique- Equator  idle  frantqaise  (A.E.F.)  faded  out  of  existence 
when  the  provinces  of  Afrique  noire  opted  for  self-government ;  and  in  the 
same  way  several  institutions  which  had  been  useful  in  colonial  times  were 
allowed  to  lapse  in  British  West  Africa,  such  as  the  West  Africa  Currency 
Board  and  the  West  African  Frontier  Force.  The  demand  for  self- 
government  was  so  urgent  everywhere  as  to  override  prudential  considera¬ 
tions  on  such  matters.  Furthermore,  since  the  European  partition  of  Africa 
in  the  nineteenth  century  had  ignored  ethnic  boundaries,  proposals  for 
new  frontiers  were  ventilated  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  never  without  raising 
new  problems.  While  some  progress  towards  more  rational  grouping  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Togoland,  the  problem  of  reuniting  the  Ewe  people 
was  not  solved  nor  was  the  government  of  Ghana  satisfied  with  the  out¬ 
come.  In  addition,  the  reunion  of  the  Cameroon  territories  presented 
new  administrative  cleavages  between  the  French-  and  English-speaking 
sections,  while  the  union  of  British  Somaliland  with  Italian  Somalia  left 
all  the  other  problems  of  a  greater  Somalia  unchanged.  Federalism  as  a 
principle  enabled  Nigeria  to  proceed  calmly  to  independence,  but  proved 
to  be  no  panacea  for  the  Congo  or  for  the  Rhodesias.  What  held  Nigeria 
together,  apart  from  political  good  sense,  was  the  trading  pattern  which 
linked  the  inland  provinces  with  the  coastal  ports  by  a  well  developed  net¬ 
work  of  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs;  but  the  trading  pattern,  without 
the  political  competence,  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  hold  together  either 
the  Congo  or  the  Mali  federation.  On  the  whole,  when  observing  the 
universal  demand  for  self-determination  (though  the  constituencies  which 
are  to  vote  in  the  plebiscites  are  themselves  difficult  to  determine),  it  is 
important  to  take  into  account  the  railway  systems,  converging  on  such 
ports  as  Dakar,  Lagos,  Mombasa,  Beira,  or  serving  such  regions  as  the 
Katanga  and  the  Gezira,  before  endorsing  the  nominal  independence  of 
some  uneconomic  ex-colonial  administration.  Whatever  may  be  the 
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principle  on  which  a  new  nation  is  to  be  founded  it  is  unreasonable  to 
confine  it  to  a  system  of  frontiers  created  by  a  colonial  administration 
with  other  ends  than  nationalism  in  view. 

The  accusation  of  attempting  to  ‘balkanize’  Africa  was  freely  used  by 
political  rivals  in  mutual  denunciations,  and  in  answer  to  it  the  Pan- 
African  principle  was  frequently  proclaimed.  Pan- Africanism  was  a  creed 
that  emerged  among  expatriate  Africans  in  Europe  and  America.  In  its 
earlier  phase  its  notions  and  ideals  found  their  clearest  expression  at  the 
Manchester  conference  of  1945,  at  which  many  of  the  African  leaders  who 
were  to  become  prominent  during  the  next  few  years  were  present,  among 
them  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  Jomo  Kenyatta.  The  resolutions  of  the  congress 
demanded  the  application  to  Africa  of  the  ‘principles  of  the  Four  Freedoms 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter’.  The  artificial  territorial  boundaries,  the 
system  of  indirect  rule,  and  the  alienation  of  land  to  Europeans  were  all 
denounced,  and  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  universal 
franchise.  Twelve  years  later  these  claims,  which  had  seemed  utopian  in 
1945,  had  come  within  reach,  and  Pan-Africanism  as  a  positive  political 
programme  appeared  on  African  soil  at  the  first  conference  of  independent 
African  states  held  at  Accra  in  April  1958. 1  The  states  represented  were 
Ghana,  Eiberia,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  Libya,  Sudan,  Morocco,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  influenced  by  the  Bandung 
declaration  of  1955  and  by  the  recent  success  of  Egypt  in  engaging  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  Suez  crisis.  A  declaration  was 
issued  in  general  terms  ‘to  assert  our  African  personality’,  to  affirm  loyalty 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  avoid  ‘being  committed  to  any  action  which 
might  entangle  our  countries  to  the  detriment  of  our  interests  and  free¬ 
dom’,  and  to  protest  against  racial  discrimination.  Particular  denuncia¬ 
tions  were  launched  against  French  policy  in  Algeria,  Togoland,  and  the 
Cameroons. 

The  conference  of  independent  African  states  was  followed  by  a  more 
popular  meeting,  the  first  All-African  Peoples’  Conference,  held  at  Accra 
in  December  1958.  Unlike  the  former,  which  was  concerned  with  the 
direction  of  policy  on  particular  issues,  the  peoples’  conference  was  a  widely 
publicized  convention  thrown  open  to  the  representatives  of  political 
parties,  trade  unions,  and  other  sympathetic  bodies.  The  resolutions  were 
of  a  general  nature  decrying  colonialism,  defying  the  imperialist  powers, 
and  declaring  that  the  objective  was  a  Commonwealth  of  fiee  African 
States’.  M.  Lumumba  and  Mr.  Tom  Mboya  were  prominent  members  of 
this  conference. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  these  bodies,  the  African  scene  was  com¬ 
pletely  altered  by  the  events  which  had  been  described  in  the  previous 
pages.  After  the  announcement  of  a  Ghana-Guinea  union2  the  heads  of 
1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  403-5.  2  Ibid->  PP-  454~5- 
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government  of  these  two  states  met  the  president  of  Liberia  at  Sanniquellie 
in  July  1959.  Though  Liberia  proved  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  union, 
the  three  agreed  upon  a  draft  plan  for  a  loose  ‘community  of  African 
states’  in  which  each  state  would  maintain  its  own  constitutional  structure 
but  would  ‘do  nothing  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  objectives  of  the  Com¬ 
munity’.  The  Sanniquellie  declaration  came  on  the  agenda  of  the  second 
conference  of  independent  African  states  at  Addis  Ababa  in  June  i960. 
This  again  was  a  high-level  political  conference  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Algerian  provisional  government,  Cameroon,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nigeria  (not  yet  fully  independent),  Somalia, 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Egypt  (then  united  with  Syria). 

While  it  made  little  progress  towards  an  African  community,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  agreed  upon  hostility  to  French  policy  both  in  Algeria  and 
in  the  Sahara,  where  atomic  tests  had  recently  been  held.  A  discordant 
note  appeared  between  Ghana,  which  was  working  for  a  federal  approach 
to  African  union,  and  Nigeria,  which  favoured  the  greater  elasticity  of 
the  Sanniquellie  declaration.  During  the  next  six  months  there  followed 
the  breakdown  in  the  Congo  and  the  progress  to  full  independence  of  the 
ex-French  colonies.  In  October  i960,  when  the  Congo  situation  was  at 
one  of  its  crises,  a  group  of  representatives  of  ex-French  states  met  at 
Brazzaville  to  attempt  mediation  between  France  and  the  Algerian  insur¬ 
gents.  In  December  their  heads  of  state  met  again  at  Brazzaville  and  in 
January  1961  at  Dakar,  where  a  permanent  association  was  formed 
between  Congo  (Brazzaville),  the  Cameroons,  Ivory  Coast,  Senegal 
(which  had  just  severed  itself  from  Mali),  Mauritania,  Upper  Volta, 
Niger,  Dahomey,  Chad,  Gabon,  the  Central  African  Republic,  and 
Madagascar.  They  called  for  peace  in  Algeria,  mediation  in  the  Congo, 
and  support  for  the  cause  of  Mauritania.  While  avoiding  the  question  of 
political  union,  they  set  up  an  economic  secretariat.  M.  Kasavubu, 
M.  Kalonji,  and  M.  Tshombe  attended  as  observers. 

African  unity  seemed  now  to  have  receded.  Differences  of  opinion 
over  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  and  over  Mauritania  led  to  the  emergence 
of  rival  groups  to  which  the  names  of  Casablanca  and  Monrovia  came  to 
be  attached.  Morocco,  reacting  against  the  Brazzaville  policy,  convened 
a  conference  at  Casablanca  in  January  1961,  at  which  a  permanent 
organization  was  formed  with  political,  economic,  and  cultural  com¬ 
mittees  and  a  manifesto  known  as  the  Casablanca  Charter  was  issued. 
The  legacy  that  the  Casablanca  powers  derived  from  Afro-Asian  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  Bandung  was  signified  by  the  presence  at  the  conference  of  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  Ceylon.  The  final  protocol  was  signed  at  Cairo  on  5  May 
1961  by  the  representatives  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  the  provisional  government  of  Algeria.  Adopting  the 
Casablanca  Charter,  an  endorsement  of  Dr.  Nkrumah’s  plan  for  African 
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unity,  they  added  a  statement  giving  their  support  to  the  Congo  group 
led  by  M.  Gizenga,  to  the  provisional  government  in  Algeria,  to  the  Arab 
cause  in  Israel,  and  to  the  insurgents  in  Angola. 

As  Brazzaville  led  to  Casablanca,  so  Casablanca  led  to  the  Monrovia 
conference  of  May  1961,  which  was  sponsored  by  Nigeria,  Liberia,  the 
Ivory  Coast,  the  Cameroon  Republic,  and  Togo.  Though  Mali  and  Guinea 
were  at  first  interested  and  the  other  Casablanca  powers  were  also  invited, 
they  did  not  attend.  The  final  membership  was  the  twelve  Brazzaville 
states  with  Liberia,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Togo,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya.  Sierra 
Leone  (not  yet  fully  independent)  and  Tunisia  attended  as  observers. 
A  further  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Casablanca  and  Monrovia 
groups,  by  a  conference  at  Lagos  in  January  1962,  was  a  failure.1  Never¬ 
theless  the  emotional  force  of  Africanism,  most  strongly  expressed  perhaps 
in  its  French  forms  as  nigritude,  remained  potent.  The  concept  of  the 
African  personality  made  a  ready  appeal  to  Africans  of  all  tribes  and  parties 
and  transcended  the  political  manoeuvres  of  the  Casablanca  and  Monrovia 
groups.  While  the  one  was  for  a  direct  political  approach,  the  other  for 
a  gradual  and  functional  approach  towards  an  African  community,  the 
distant  objective  was  the  same. 

Pan-Africanism  and  anti-colonialism  affected  the  attitude  of  the  newly 
emerging  African  states  to  the  great  powers.  If  the  diplomatic  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Africa  had  been  directed  towards  the  simple  aim  of 
anti-colonialism  as  was  the  diplomatic  policy  of  communist  China, 
Khrushchev’s  efforts  to  play  a  part  in  the  African  scene  might  have  been 
more  effective.  In  the  spring  of  i960,  when  self-determination  raised 
optimistic  hopes  of  a  carefree  future  in  so  many  African  hearts,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  increasing  Soviet  influence  was  extensive,  and  Khrushchev’s 
message  to  the  conference  of  African  states  at  Addis  Ababa  was  buoyant. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  distractions  and  divisions  which  had  appeared 
in  independent  Africa  had  obliged  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  sides,  both  in 
the  local  disputes  and  at  the  United  Nations.  The  Russian  support  for 
Gizenga  in  the  Congo  proved  to  be  a  major  tactical  blunder.  Early  in 
1 960  Khrushchev  had  made  plans  for  a  tour  of  Africa  which  was  expected 
to  produce  a  popular  ovation  like  his  tour  of  Asia.  As  difficulties  crowded 
in,  no  more  was  heard  of  it  and  it  was  in  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of 
the  United  Nations  that  he  met  the  African  leaders  in  October.  During  the 
year  he  lost  ground,  notably  in  Egypt2  (then  part  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic),  Guinea,  and  Ghana.  Soviet  offers  to  aid  Ghana  and  Guinea, 
when  they  announced  the  intention  of  forming  a  union,  began  well  but 
ended  with  disappointment  to  all  parties.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1959 
the  Soviet  Union  was  accrediting  diplomatic  representatives  to  the  new 

1  For  the  documentation  of  the  African  conferences,  cf.  Colin  Legum,  Pan- Africanism  (London, 
1961).  2  For  E&yPh  cf.  above,  p.  339. 
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Afi'ican  states.  In  April  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  Accra,  and  in  January 
i960  Mr.  Solov,  a  diplomat  of  the  highest  rank,  was  sent  to  Conakry. 
Up  to  May  i960  Guinea  was  said  to  have  received  Soviet  aid  to  the  amount 
of  -£35  million.  Ghana,  a  far  more  prosperous  and  developed  country, 
was  concerned  less  with  direct  aid  than  with  finding  new  export  markets 
and  proudly  obtained  a  Russian  order  for  30,000  tons  of  cocoa.  In  August 
i960  a  trade  pact  was  signed  between  Ghana  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
which  the  Russians  undertook  to  advance  credits  to  the  amount  of  1 60  mil¬ 
lion  roubles  ( $  1 4,500,000) .  It  was  later  announced  that  some  of  this  money 
would  be  used  to  provide  Russian  technical  experts  for  the  Volta  project.1 
Dr.  Nkrumah,  however,  skilfully  held  the  balance  between  the  communist 
and  the  capitalist  worlds  and  on  many  occasions  asserted  his  intention  to 
maintain  the  valuable  Commonwealth  connexion. 

In  Guinea,  communist  penetration  seemed  to  be  proceeding  apace  in 
the  year  after  the  breach  with  France.  It  was  reported  that  the  country 
was  overrun  by  technicians  from  the  communist  countries,  particularly 
from  Czechoslovakia.  But  M.  Sekou  Toure  was  far  too  prudent  a  states¬ 
man  to  submit  to  Soviet  dictation  and  a  blow  was  struck  at  communist 
prestige  when,  in  December  1961,  he  expelled  the  Soviet  ambassador. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  i960  the  Soviet  Union  had  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Guinea,  Ghana,  Mali,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Somalia,  and  Togo, 
but  not  in  the  other  ex-French  states.  At  all  these  posts  Czechoslovakia 
was  also  represented;  east  Germany  had  missions  in  Guinea  and  Ghana; 
Poland,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  missions  in  Guinea.  Otherwise  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  were  represented  only  in  north-eastern  Africa.  Of 
the  western  powers,  west  Germany  was  most  active  in  building  up  its 
representation  in  Africa,  with  no  less  than  29  missions  established  before 
the  end  of  1961.  Communist  China  had  begun  to  interest  itself  in  inde¬ 
pendent  Africa  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1959  when  an  ambassador  was 
sent  to  Morocco.  By  the  end  of  i960  there  were  also  Chinese  diplomatic 
missions  in  Sudan,  Egypt,  Mali,  Guinea,  and  Ghana. 

1  Observer ,  22  May  i960;  Guardian,  29  August  i960;  Soviet  News,  31  December  i960. 
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The  years  1959  and  196°  at  last  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  assumption,  by 
Latin  America,  of  a  role  in  international  affairs  justified  by  its  size,  its 
population,  its  resources,  and  its  problems.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
increased  United  States  concern  at  developments  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
based  upon  the  not  unjustified  fear  that  Latin  America  was  as  suitable 
an  area  for  communist  infiltration  as  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 
If  it  took  the  Cuban  revolution  to  underline  the  point,  United  States 
concern  had  already  begun  to  show  itself  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  tour 
of  Latin  America  by  Vice-President  Nixon  in  May  1958.1  At  the  very  end 
of  that  year,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  president’s  brother,  submitted 
a  report  on  United  States-Latin  American  relations  to  the  president, 
which  illustrated  the  reappraisal  of  American  policy.2  Dr.  Eisenhower 
had  submitted  a  similar  report  in  1953,  but  now  he  added  ‘a  note  of 
urgency’  to  his  ‘general  recommendation  that  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  re-examine  their  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  one  another  and  constantly  seek  to  strengthen  their  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  relations’. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  there  was  little  sign  of  the  ‘note 
of  urgency’  detected  by  Dr.  Eisenhower.  It  was  as  if  there  were  a  cyclical 
fluctuation  in  United  States  policy  towards  Latin  America,  with  a  sudden 
crisis  producing  a  peak  of  concern,  followed  by  a  trough  of  relative 
indifference  as  the  feeling  of  urgency  passed.  But  the  secular  trend  of  the 
cycle  was  upwards  and  each  peak — and  even  trough — was  higher  than  its 
predecessor.  Thus,  the  concern  aroused  by  the  Nixon  tour  was  exceeded 
by  that  aroused  by  the  deterioration  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  and  the  reactions  were  correspondingly  more  far-reaching. 

In  his  report,  Dr.  Eisenhower  had  rightly  stressed  the  importance  of 
economic  and  social  factors  in  the  plight  of  Latin  America.  ‘While  its 
productivity  is  increasing,’  he  wrote,  ‘so  is  its  population,  at  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  rate.  A  high  degree  of  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  dependence  upon 
commodity  economies  with  consequent  wide  fluctuations  in  income  still 
characterize  most  of  this  area.’  However,  the  Latin  Americans  realized 
that  ‘low  standards  of  living  are  neither  universal  nor  inevitable’  and,  as 
a  result,  they  were  ‘impatiently  insistent  that  remedial  actions  be  taken’. 

1  For  the  Nixon  tour  and  its  repercussions,  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  464-8. 

2  The  text  of  Dr.  Eisenhower’s  report  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  19  January  1959,  pp.  89-105. 
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‘It  is  perhaps  natural  for  them,’  he  added,  ‘to  look  primarily  to  the  United 
States  for  assistance.’  What  they  wanted,  he  went  on,  was  ‘public  and 
private  credit  in  increasing  quantities,  stable  trade  relations,  greater 
stability  in  the  prices  of  raw  commodities  .  .  .,  and  technical  assistance 
designed  to  hasten  overall  development  primarily  through  improvement 
in  education,  health,  and  agricultural  and  industrial  productivity.’ 

These  aims  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Brazilian  President  Kubitschek’s 
‘Operation  Pan-America’ — a  comprehensive  plan  for  social  and  economic 
development — which  he  had  launched  in  June  1958  and  which  the  United 
States’  government  had  agreed  to  discuss  within  the  framework  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (O.A.S.).1  It  was  on 
8  January  1959  that  discussions  between  government  representatives  began 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  charter  for  the  proposed 
inter-American  development  bank,  which  was  the  cornerstone  of  ‘Opera¬ 
tion  Pan- America’.  As  the  United  States  would  have  to  provide  much  of 
the  capital  for  the  new  institution,  interest  naturally  focused  on  its  pro¬ 
posals.  Initially,  these  were  that  the  bank  should  have  a  capital  of  $850  mil¬ 
lion,  of  which  $700  million  would  be  lent  in  the  form  of  ‘hard’  loans — 
i.e.  loans  repayable  in  dollars  or  some  other  ‘hard’  currency — and  $150  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  form  of  ‘soft’  loans — i.e.  repayable  in  local  currencies.2  These 
proposals,  however,  were  described  by  the  Brazilian  delegate  as  ‘far 
from  meeting  the  acute  and  growing  Latin  American  needs  toward  the 
speeding  of  economic  development’3  and,  by  March,  the  United  States 
was  persuaded  to  revise  its  plans  to  allow  for  an  initial  capitalization  of 
$1,000  million,  with  the  possibility  of  an  increase  to  $1,500  million  after 
the  bank  had  been  in  operation  for  three  years.4  The  ceiling  for  ‘soft’ 
loans  in  the  first  instance  was,  however,  to  remain  at  $150  million.  The 
new  bank’s  charter,  incorporating  these  proposals,  was  initialed  on  8  April 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  necessary  number 
of  signatory  governments.  The  bank  began  operations  in  October  i960. 

From  the  Latin  American  point  of  view,  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
American  development  bank  had  several  advantages.  Most  important, 
perhaps,  was  the  facility  offered  by  the  fund  for  special  operations,  with 
its  $150  million  available  for  ‘soft’  loans.  Loans  repayable  in  dollars  had 
contributed  to  the  balance-of-payments  difficulties  of  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  and,  in  addition,  some  of  the  operations  for  which  credit 
was  required  were  deemed  too  risky  by  institutions  such  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  which  they  normally 
applied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  fund  would  help  to  solve  this  problem. 
Secondly,  credits  from  the  new  bank  were  not  ‘tied’ — i.e.  they  could  be 


1  For  the  history  of ‘Operation  Pan-America’,  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  469-73. 

2  N.T.  Times,  11  January  1959.  3  Ibid.,  13  January  1959. 

4  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  12  March  1959. 
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spent  anywhere.1  This  was  not  the  case,  for  example,  with  credits  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  hitherto  the  main  source  of  supply  for  Latin 
America’s  capital  requirements,  which  had  to  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  this  movement  away  from  too  close  a  dependence  upon  the 
United  States  which  the  American  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Upton,  underlined  in  evidence  before  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign 
relations  on  23  June.  ‘To  me’,  he  said,  ‘the  important  thing  is  not  what 
this  bank  can  or  cannot  do  in  conjunction  or  in  relationship  with  the  other 
organizations,  but  who  does  it,  because  this  is  a  bank  of  which  six  out  of 
the  seven  directors  are  Latins,  where  the  majority  proportion  of  the  capital 
comes  from  the  Latins,  where  the  top  management  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  heavily  staffed  with  Latins,  and  where  except  for  certain  exceptions 
the  majority  voting  power  is  with  our  Latin  American  friends.’2 

Although  important,  the  creation  of  the  inter-American  development 
bank  did  not  exhaust  the  potentialities  of  ‘Operation  Pan-America’,  as 
was  shown  by  the  second  meeting  of  the  special  O.A.S.  committee  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plan,  which  took  place  in  Buenos  Aires  from  27  April  to  8  May. 
The  event  which  captured  the  headlines  during  the  meeting  was  the  flying 
visit  by  the  leader  of  the  new  Cuban  government,  Fidel  Castro,  who  made 
an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  devote  $30,000  million 
over  the  next  ten  years  to  make  Latin  America  safe  for  democracy.3  The 
United  States’  delegation  was  fortunately  spared  the  need  to  make  a  formal 
reply  to  this  appeal,  for  the  Cubans  subsequently  withdrew  it,4  but  other 
delegations,  notably  those  of  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Brazil,  were  putting 
forward  equally  far-reaching  proposals.  These  included  a  United  States’ 
commitment  to  supply  a  fixed  amount  of  capital  to  Latin  America  every 
year,  to  be  used  at  the  recipients’  discretion,  preferential  terms  for  Latin 
American  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  United  States’  approval  of 
concerted  Latin  American  action  to  protect  developing  industries.5  The 
keynote  of  the  United  States’  government’s  approach,  however,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  a  state  department  working  paper  of  28  February  and  the  opening 
speech  of  the  United  States’  delegate  on  30  April,  was  emphasis  upon  the 
sacrifices  which  the  United  States  had  already  made  in  the  interests  of 
hemispheric  progress  and  the  need  for  national  self-help  rather  than  a 
supranational  plan.6  This  apparent  lukewarmness  exasperated  some  of 
the  delegates,  including  those  of  Chile,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Uruguay,  who 


1  Times,  13  April  1959.  #  . 

2  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inter- American  Development  Bank ,  Hearings 

before  the  Committee  ...  on  S.  1928  ...  23  June  1959,  p.  31.  One  of  the  ‘exceptions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Upton  was  the  United  States’  right  of  veto  over  the  issue  of  ‘soft’  loans,  for  which  it  provided 
the  bulk  of  the  funds.  3  A.  Y.  Times,  3  May  1 959. 

4  Ibid.,  8  May  1959.  5  Ibid.,  4  May  1959. 

6  'j’he  text  of  the  working  paper  is  published  in  D.S.B.,  6  April  I959>  PP-  479— ^3;  and  that  of 
the  United  States  delegate’s  opening  speech  in  ibid.,  22  June  1959,  pp.  93 1  “4- 
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refused  to  sign  the  proposed  final  declaration  which  stated  that  the  meeting 
had  placed  ‘economic  problems  at  a  level  with  political  issues  and  mutual 
security  questions’,  and  the  Brazilian  delegate  remarked  that  the  meeting 
was  ‘far  from  having  reached  complete  understanding’.1  By  the  time  the 
O.A.S.  special  committee  met  for  the  third  time,  in  Bogota  in  September 
i960,  the  Cuban  situation  made  more  dramatic  measures  necessary.2 

Realization  of  the  United  States’  reluctance  to  commit  itself  to  a  really 
far-reaching  programme  of  economic  development  for  Latin  America 
reinforced  the  existing  trend  towards  regional  co-operation  by  means  of 
a  common  market.  The  most  ardent  advocates  of  such  a  course  of  action 
were  to  be  found  on  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America  (E.C.L.A.),  and  possibly  the  most  ardent  of  them  all  was 
E.C.L.A.’s  executive  secretary,  Raul  Prebisch,  who  told  the  O.A.S.  special 
committee  on  28  April  that  ‘the  period  during  which  the  growth  of  these 
countries  [i.e.  in  Latin  America]  was  stimulated  from  without  has 
definitely  come  to  an  end’.  ‘The  acceleration  of  development’,  he  added, 
now  depended  fundamentally  ‘upon  the  Latin  American  countries’  own 
deliberate  efforts,  on  their  firm  decision  to  harness  their  vital  forces  in  the 
rational  pursuit  of  a  development  policy,  on  their  ability  to  learn  from  their 
own  experience  and  to  foresee  the  shape  of  things  to  come.’  ‘Only  by 
means  of  their  increasingly  close  integration’ — in  the  setting  of  a  common 
market — would  they  ‘be  able  to  implement  their  own  individual  develop¬ 
ment  programmes.’3  Already  as  far  back  as  1955,  after  the  publication  by 
E.C.L.A.  of  a  detailed  study  of  inter-Latin  American  trade,  the  Latin 
American  governments  had  decided  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  trade  problems  of  the  area.  As  a  result  of  the  first  meeting 
of  this  committee  in  1956,  two  groups  of  experts  were  established,  one  to 
study  the  basis  for  a  possible  Latin  American  common  market  and  the 
other  to  devise  a  multilateral  payments  system  for  the  region.  The  reports 
of  both  groups  were  discussed  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  trade  committee, 
which  was  held  in  Panama  City  from  1 1  to  19  May  1959. 

The  experts’  conception  of  the  common  market  was  ‘a  free-trade  zone 
designed  to  be  transformed  gradually  into  a  customs  union’  in  two  stages. 
The  first,  which  was  to  last  ten  years,  would  involve  a  ‘substantial  reduc¬ 
tion’  of  tariffs  and  ‘elimination  of  other  restrictions’  down  to  an  ‘average 
level’.  The  second,  the  duration  of  which  was  not  specified,  would  see  the 
further  reduction  of  tariffs  and  restrictions  and  the  gradual  abolition  of 
special  preferences  between  two  or  more  members  which  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  during  the  first  stage.  It  was  further  suggested  that  products  should 

1  Guardian,  n  May  1959.  Nevertheless,  one  important  decision  did  emerge  from  the  Buenos 
Aires  meeting.  This  was  that,  in  future,  an  emergency  meeting  of  O.A.S.  foreign  ministers  could 
be  summoned  to  consider  urgent  economic,  as  well  as  political,  questions;  N.Y.  Times,  9  May 
r959-  2  Cf.  below,  pp.  506  sqq. 

3  The  Latin  American  Common  Market  (United  Nations,  1959),  p.  146. 
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be  divided  into  three  categories.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  primary  goods, 
total  abolition  of  tariffs  was  proposed,  ‘with  the  exceptions  to  be  agreed 
upon — when  they  are  indispensable  and  with  particular  reference  to 
agricultural  commodities — in  order  not  to  affect  certain  branches  of 
production  so  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  productive  factors  involved 
to  more  economic  use’.  For  products  in  the  second  category,  capital 
goods,  ‘the  target  will  be  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  customs  duties  to 
the  point  where,  within  this  category,  the  lowest  possible  average  is 
achieved  in  order  to  intensify  regional  trade  in  these  items’.  As  for  the 
third  category,  consumption  goods,  ‘the  target  for  the  reduction  of  customs 
duties  will  be  lower  ...  to  ensure  that  the  specialization  of  existing  indus¬ 
tries  and  their  adaptation  to  common  market  conditions  is  effected  gradu¬ 
ally  and  without  creating  difficulties  which  impede  the  regular  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  productive  factors  involved’.  In  addition,  it  was  proposed 
that,  ‘in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  countries  in  the  early 
stages  of  industrialization  .  .  .  they  will  be  given  differential  treat¬ 
ment’.1 

The  vague  nature  of  the  experts’  proposals  and  the  complicated  regime 
of  exceptions  envisaged  in  them  were  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved  before  the  common  market  could  become  a  reality. 
Tad  Szulc  of  the  New  York  Times  noted  that  ‘while  all  Latin  American 
governments  subscribe  in  principle  to  the  idea  of  unifying  regional  trade, 
many  if  not  all  have  reservations  and  second  thoughts  on  the  subject.’  He 
cited  the  example  of  Venezuela,  whose  delegate  informed  the  trade  com¬ 
mittee  on  16  May  that  his  government  planned  to  increase  tariffs  on  a 
series  of  industrial  goods  and  that  it  would  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
join  a  common  market  unless  special  conditions  were  arranged  before¬ 
hand.  This  sort  of  attitude  alarmed  the  United  States’  government, 
which  feared  that  exceptional  arrangements  would  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  American  goods.  ‘A  partial  common  market  in 
which  there  are  major  exceptions  for  the  benefit  of  wide  categories  of 
preferred  interests  discourages  competition  and  reduces  efficiency’,  the 
United  States’  delegate  told  the  trade  committee  on  16  May.  ‘The  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  true  common  market . . .  will  entail  real  sacrifices  and  adjustments 
by  individual  local  economic  interests  in  every  country.  .  .  .  Governments 
must  be  willing  to  withstand  pressure  designed  to  avoid  such  sacrifices.’2 
Earlier,  he  had  expressed  his  opposition  to  a  Latin  American  payments 
union  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  alleviate  its  members’  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties,  which  were  mainly  the  result  of  trade  with  countries 

1  The  text  of  the  experts’  report  is  published  in  The  Latin  American  Common  Market,  pp.  38-50. 

2  N.T.  Times,  17  May  1959.  The  United  States’  representative  on  the  group  of  experts  had 
already  expressed  his  concern  about  the  preferential  nature  of  the  group’s  scheme  in  a  dissentient 
note  appended  to  its  report;  The  Latin  American  Common  Market,  p.  50. 
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outside  Latin  America.  He  also  feared  that  a  payments  union  might 
involve  exchange  controls,  which  would  be  a  step  backwards  for  those 
countries  whose  currencies  were  convertible.1  It  proved  easy  enough, 
however,  to  push  most  of  the  difficult  problems  on  to  another  committee 
of  experts  which,  on  the  basis  of  documentation  prepared  by  the  E.C.L.A. 
secretariat,  was  to  begin  drafting  a  common  market  agreement  not  later 
than  February  i960.  No  time-limit  was  placed  upon  the  work  of  the 
experts  who  were  examining  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  multilateral 
payments  system.  The  E.C.L.A.  secretariat  was  merely  enjoined  ‘dili¬ 
gently  to  pursue  its  studies’  on  this  subject,  with  the  active  assistance  of 
representatives  from  the  central  banks  of  member-countries  of  the  com¬ 
mission.2 

An  issue  which  threatened  to  divide  the  Latin  American  delegates  at  the 
meeting  was  the  role  of  sub-regional  groupings  in  the  progress  towards  a 
full  common  market.  One  such  grouping — the  central  American  common 
market,  which  consisted  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  El  Salvador — was  already  in  existence,3  and  it  looked  as  if  another, 
consisting  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  might  soon  come 
into  being.  Representatives  of  these  four  countries  had  met  in  Santiago 
from  6  to  17  April  1959  and  drawn  up  a  draft  agreement  for  a  free-trade 
area.4  At  the  Panama  City  meeting  of  the  E.C.L.A.  trade  committee,  the 
Argentinian  delegate  said  that  his  government’s  representatives  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Santiago  meeting  not  ‘to  formulate  a  draft  agreement  on 
a  free-trade  zone  for  the  four  southern  countries  but  to  prepare  such  an 
agreement  as  a  step  towards  the  creation  of  the  Latin  American  common 
market,  without  either  specifically  excluding  any  Latin  American  country 
or  ruling  out  the  consideration  of  an  alternative  means  of  attaining  the 
same  objective’.5  Earlier,  the  Brazilian  delegate  had  expressed  similar 
views  when  he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  sub-regional  groupings  ‘were 
compatible  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  a  regional  market,  provided 
that  they  were  based  on  partial  agreements  that  could  later  be  incorporated 
or  absorbed  into  broader  agreements’.6  Opposition  to  smaller  groupings 
came  from  Venezuela  and  Cuba,  whose  delegates  both  felt  that  their 
formation  would  hinder  rather  than  advance  full  regional  unity,  and  even 
the  Guatemalan  delegate  said  that  the  ‘agreements  on  Central  American 
economic  integration  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent  for  laying 
down  principles  in  the  matter  under  discussion  as  the  case  of  Central 

1  The  Latin  American  Common  Market,  p.  113. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  124-7,  f°r  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Panama  City  meeting. 

3  For  the  previous  history  of  the  Central  American  common  market,  cf.  Survey,  1956-8, 
p.  472.  The  market  came  into  force  legally  on  8  January  1959  when  El  Salvador  ratified  the 
treaty,  the  third  country  to  do  so;  N.Y.  Times,  18  January  1959. 

4  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  summarized,  and  the  draft  agreement  printed  in  The 

Latin  American  Common  Market,  pp.  93-108.  5  Ibid.,  p.  ng.  6  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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America  was  a  special  one’.1  The  Cuban  delegate  felt  so  strongly  on  this 
question  that  he  refused  to  endorse  a  section  of  one  of  the  final  resolutions 
which  declared  that  ‘the  documents  prepared  in  Santiago  (Chile)  .  .  . 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  future  progress  towards  Latin 
American  economic  integration’.  ‘The  Cuban  government’,  he  said, 
‘could  not  recognize  the  agreement  concluded  by  the  countries  concerned, 
as  it  had  not  participated  in  the  relevant  discussions.’2 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Santiago  proposals  which  produced  results.  In 
July,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Lima,  at  which  representatives  from  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  explained  their  plans  to  representatives  from 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  if  all  seven  countries 
formed  a  free-trade  area,  it  would  cover  80  per  cent  ofinter-Latin  American 
trade.3  Negotiations  continued  throughout  the  summer  and,  on  17  Sep¬ 
tember,  representatives  from  the  seven  countries  met  again  in  Montevideo, 
this  time  to  sign  a  treaty.  Based  on  the  Santiago  draft,  this  treaty  envisaged 
the  establishment  of  a  free-trade  area  within  twelve  years.  There  would 
be  an  annual  tariff  reduction  of  8  per  cent  by  each  member,  negotiated 
within  the  proposed  organization’s  trade  and  payments  committee  and 
based  upon  tariff  lists  covering  95  per  cent  of  the  goods  being  traded 
between  member-countries.  In  addition,  every  three  years,  the  members 
would  have  to  agree  on  irreversible  tariff  reductions  on  specific  goods, 
freeing  one-quarter  of  the  essential  trade  in  the  area  from  any  duty  or 
restriction.  However,  it  proved  impossible  to  sign  the  treaty  at  Monte¬ 
video,  mainly  because  of  a  last-minute  Brazilian  request  for  a  six  months’ 
delay  to  overcome  objections  from  domestic  business  interests.  As  the 
question  of  a  payments  system  for  the  proposed  free-trade  area  was  also 
unresolved,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  Brazilian  request  and  to  invite 
amendments  from  any  intending  member  before  15  January  i960.  A  final 
conference  of  foreign  ministers  would  then  be  held  in  February  to  launch 
the  scheme.4 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  these  economic  developments,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Latin  America  during  the  first  half  of  1959  was  focused  mainly 
upon  political  events,  especially  those  which  followed  the  success  of  the 
revolution  in  Cuba.  On  1  January  President  Fulgencio  Batista — Cuba’s 
dictator  since  1952 — fled  by  air  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  leaving  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  Fidel  Castro’s  ‘26th  of  July’  movement,  which 
had  been  in  armed  rebellion  against  his  regime  since  1 956.5  Castro’s 
victory  was  welcomed  throughout  democratic  Latin  America,  where  it 
was  seen  as  further  proof  of  the  trend  away  from  dictatorships  which  had 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  118-19. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

3  N.T.  Times,  12  July  1959;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  10  August  1959. 

4  N.T.  Times,  18,  27  September,  1  October  1959. 

3  For  the  history  of  Castro’s  struggle  against  Batista,  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  298-9,  461. 
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been  evident  in  the  area  during  recent  years.1  But  Castro’s  success  was 
more  than  a  domestic  Cuban  affair  which  reflected  a  prevailing  trend ;  it 
was  an  event  of  international  significance.  This  became  obvious  very  early 
on,  for  it  soon  became  clear  that  Castro  and  his  followers,  not  content  at 
having  liberated  Cuba,  wanted  to  lead  a  crusade  against  dictatorship 
throughout  Latin  America.  Thus,  when  he  visited  Venezuela  only  three 
weeks  after  Batista’s  fall,  Castro  called  for  the  formation  of  a  ‘democratic 
bloc’  within  the  O.A.S.  and  the  expulsion  of  dictatorial  governments  from 
the  organization.  He  singled  out  the  governments  of  Nicaragua,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Paraguay  as  the  most  objectionable  and,  a 
month  later,  declared  that  exiles  from  these  countries  could  count  upon 
his  aid  and  sympathy.2  Perhaps  more  seriously,  Castro’s  condemnation 
of  dictatorship  was  accompanied  by  attacks  upon  the  United  States, 
whose  government  was  accused  of  ‘interfering  in  Cuban  affairs  for  more 
than  fifty  years’3  and — paradoxically  in  view  of  his  call  for  a  ‘democratic 
bloc’ — upon  the  O.A.S.,  which  he  alleged  ‘serves  no  purpose  at  all’.4 

These  outbursts  might  have  been  excused  as  so  much  hot  air  had  they 
not  been  followed  by  an  effervescence  of  revolutionary  activity  throughout 
the  Caribbean,  much  of  which  was  attributed — at  least  by  interested 
parties — to  the  machinations  of  political  exiles  based  in  Cuba.  Castro 
might  protest  that  his  government  was  not  involved,  but,  in  view  of  his 
well-known  sentiments,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  his  declarations  of 
innocence  were  not  always  taken  at  their  face  value.  The  first  revolution¬ 
ary  outbreak  took  place  in  Panama  in  April.  Panama  was  not  a  dictator¬ 
ship  and  the  trouble  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  long-standing 
political  feud  between  President  de  la  Guardia  and  the  Arias  family.5  But 
Cubans  were  involved.  In  fact,  it  was  alleged  that  they  formed  the  majority 
of  the  invasion  force  of  80  to  90  men  which  landed  in  Panama  on  25  April.6 
In  the  light  of  a  report  that  two  more  boatloads  of  invaders  were  on  their 
way,  the  Panamanian  government,  on  27  April,  appealed  to  the  O.A.S. 
under  the  terms  of  article  6  of  the  Rio  treaty.7  Meeting  in  emergency 
session,  the  O.A.S.  council  condemned  the  invasion  and  dispatched  a  five- 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  461.  2  N.Y.  Times,  25  January,  3  May  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  21  February  1959.  4  ibid.,  25  January  1959. 

5  Roberto  Arias  was  the  son  of  an  ex-President  of  Panama,  Harmodio  Arias.  He  and  his 
cousin,  Rub6n  Miro,  were  responsible  for  the  attempted  revolution.  The  fact  that  Roberto  Arias 
was  married  to  the  British  ballerina,  Margot  Fonteyn,  ensured  that  the  affair  received  maximum 
publicity  in  the  world’s  press;  cf.  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  204. 

6  Ibid.;  Manchester  Guardian,  27  April  1959. 

7  Article  6  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  which  was  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  2  September  1947,  reads:  ‘If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  any  American  state  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental  or  intra-continental  conflict,  or  by  any 
other  fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall 
meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken.  .  .  .’;  Documents, 
1947-8,  p.  775. 
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man  investigating  committee  to  Panama.  On  1  May,  the  invaders  sur¬ 
rendered  to  this  committee,  insisting  that  they  had  done  so  only  as  the 
result  of  an  appeal  from  Castro.1  The  Panamanians  were  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  accuse  the  Cuban  government  of  complicity  in  the  invasion, 
which  Castro  himself  had  condemned.2  But  the  Cuban  leader  was  unable 
to  deny  that  the  invasion  force  had  sailed  from  his  country  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  invaders  were  convinced  that  they  were  implementing  his  policies. 
Although  it  seems  certain  that  the  Cuban  government  was  in  no  way 
involved  in  the  invasion  of  Panama,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  in  some  way 
responsible  for  the  climate  of  opinion  in  which  it  was  attempted. 

Just  over  a  month  later,  trouble  broke  out  in  Nicaragua.  On  1  June, 
two  plane-loads  of  rebels  flew  into  the  country  from  Costa  Rica  and,  on 
the  following  day,  the  Nicaraguan  government  appealed  to  the  O.A.S., 
alleging  that  yachts  full  of  armed  men  had  left  Cuba  to  reinforce  them.3 
In  the  O.A.S.  council,  the  Cuban  delegate  argued  that  the  Rio  treaty  did 
not  apply  as  the  invaders  were  not  foreigners,  but  Nicaraguans.  But  after 
a  strong  plea  for  an  investigation  by  the  United  States’  delegate,  the  council 
agreed  to  examine  the  Nicaraguan  request  by  a  majority  of  17  votes  to  2.4 
On  13  June,  the  commander  of  Nicaragua’s  national  guard,  Anastasio 
Somoza,  publicly  accused  Castro  of  complicity  in  the  invasion  and,  three 
days  later,  his  brother  Luis,  the  president,  declared :  ‘we  know  that  Cuba 
is  giving  aid  and  that  it  involves  a  movement  financed  by  Communists.’ 
He  also  alleged  that  the  Venezuelan  government  was  implicated.5  This 
time,  documentary  proof  was  produced  that  at  least  one  prominent 
Cuban  leader  was  implicated.  After  a  battle  with  Nicaraguan  rebels  on 
its  territory,  the  Honduran  government  captured  a  letter  from  ‘Che’ 
Guevara,  the  Argentine-born  commander  of  the  Havana  garrison  and 
one  of  Castro’s  closest  associates,  urging  the  Cuban  authorities  to  give 
‘all  forms  of  co-operation  and  help’  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.6  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  Castro  on  this  occasion  is  that  he  was  either  unaware 
of  or  unable  to  control  the  activities  of  his  subordinates. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Nicaraguan  affair,  tension  was  mounting  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  As  the  oldest-established  dictatorship  in  Latin 
America,  the  regime  of  General  Trujillo  was  a  perpetual  affront  to  the 
democratically  minded  throughout  the  sub-continent.  Castro  had  a 
particular  grudge  against  the  Dominican  government,  for  it  had  harboured 
ex-dictator  Batista  and  numerous  other  Cuban  ‘war  criminals’  whom 
Castro  wanted  brought  back  to  Cuba  and  tried.  Venezuela,  too,  had  a 


1  Times,  28,  29  April,  2  May  1959. 
3  Ibid.,  2,  3  June  1959. 


2  N.T.  Times,  29  April  1959. 


J  iDia.,  2,  3  June  1959. 

4  Le  Monde,  6  June  1959.  The  two  votes  against  were  those  of  Cuba  and  Venezuela.  The  text 
of  the  United  States’  delegate’s  statement  is  in  D.S.B.,  6  July  1959,  pp.  30-31. 

5  N.T.  Times,  14  June  1959;  Times,  17  June  1959. 

6  N.T.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  27,  28  July  1959. 
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standing  dispute  with  the  Dominican  Republic.  Relations  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  strained  since  January,  when  the  Venezuelan 
embassy  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  granted  asylum  to  thirteen  Dominican  political 
refugees  and,  after  months  of  increasing  bitterness,  the  Venezuelan  govern¬ 
ment  finally  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  10  June.1  Then,  on  23  June,  the  Dominican  radio  suddenly  announced 
that  a  force  of  invaders  from  Cuba,  who  had  landed  from  launches  flying 
the  United  States  flag,  had  been  wiped  out  by  government  forces.2  The 
following  day,  it  was  announced  that  65  rebels  had  been  flown  into  a 
trap  by  a  Dominican  air  force  officer,  who  had  posed  as  a  rebel.3  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  Dominican  government  accused  Castro’s  regime  of  being 
pro-communist  and  of  seeking  Soviet  arms  to  dominate  the  Caribbean.4 
Castro’s  reply  to  these  accusations  was  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Dominican  Republic  on  28  June.  The  Dominican  government 
promptly  appealed  to  the  O.A.S.,  alleging  that  both  Cuba  and  Venezuela 
were  plotting  to  overthrow  it. 

When  the  O.A.S.  council  met,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Peru  tabled  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  special  meeting  of  O.A.S. 
foreign  ministers  to  discuss  tension  in  the  Caribbean.  Both  Cuba  and 
Venezuela,  however,  refused  to  participate  in  any  such  meeting  unless  it 
was  made  clear  that  it  did  not  in  any  way  endorse  the  Dominican  govern¬ 
ment’s  charges.  It  was  therefore  decided,  on  13  July,  to  convene  the 
meeting  under  the  terms  of  the  O.A.S.  charter  and  not  of  the  Rio  treaty, 
which  had  originally  been  invoked  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
Dominican  government  acquiesced  in  this  procedural  manoeuvre.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay  succeeded  in  widening  the 
scope  of  the  meeting  by  proposing  the  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  problems 
of  the  ‘exercise  of  representative  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights’.5 
While  the  council  was  in  session,  yet  another  revolutionary  outbreak 
occurred — this  time  in  Honduras.  It  was  swiftly  crushed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  accused  the  ‘dictators  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  of 
Nicaragua’  of  having  aided  the  rebels,  producing  documents  in  support  of 
its  assertion.6 

This  revolutionary  activity  in  the  Caribbean  posed  an  awkward  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  United  States’  government.  On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  that  the  United  States’  ‘image’  in  Latin  America  was 
being  tarnished  as  a  result  of  its  support  of  dictatorial  regimes.7  On  the 

1  Times,  13  June  1959.  2  N.Y.  Times,  24  June  1959. 

3  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  25,  26  June  1959. 

4  N.T.  Times,  14  July  1959.  s  Ibid.,  14  July  1959. 

6  Le  Monde,  17,  31  July  1959. 

7  When  Vice-President  Nixon  returned  from  his  1958  tour  of  Latin  America,  he  recommended 
that  United  States’  policy  should  be  guided  by  the  following  principle:  ‘for  dictators,  a  formal 
handshake;  for  officials  of  free  countries,  an  embrace’;  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  18  May  1959.  This 
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other  hand,  it  had  no  wish  to  see  these  regimes  replaced  by  communism 
and,  thanks  to  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the  Batista,  Trujillo,  and  Somoza 
propaganda  machines,  the  air  was  full  of  rumours — for  which  there  was 
a  ready  ear  in  the  United  States — that  Castro  and  his  revolution  were 
communist-inspired.  Castro  did  not  help  his  own  cause  by  his  fanatical 
anti-Americanism  or  by  declarations  of  neutrality  in  the  cold  war.1  On 
the  occasion  of  his  unofficial  visit  to  the  United  States  in  April,  however, 
the  Cuban  leader  denied  that  he  or  any  of  his  entourage  were  communists. 
Cuba,  he  said,  would  honour  its  obligations  under  the  Rio  treaty  and  the 
United  States’  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  in  Cuba  would  be  left  alone.  He 
even  modified  his  attitude  to  the  cold  war,  declaring  that  his  heart  was 
with  the  west.2 

Not  everyone  was  convinced  by  Castro’s  assurances.  On  9  April,  just 
before  his  arrival  in  Washington,  a  three-day  meeting  of  United  States’ 
ambassadors  in  the  Caribbean  opened  in  El  Salvador  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  area.  It  was  reported  in  the  press  at  the  time  that  the  meeting 
had  revealed  differences  of  opinion  between  the  ‘career  diplomats’  and  the 
‘political  appointees’  concerning  revolutionary  activity  in  the  Caribbean,3 
but  the  extent  of  these  differences  was  not  made  fully  clear  until  over  two 
years  later.  On  12  June  1961,  Robert  C.  Hill,  who  had  been  United  States’ 
ambassador  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  El  Salvador  meeting  and  who  was 
a  political  appointee,  told  the  Senate’s  internal  security  subcommittee 
what  had  happened  there.  Hill,  who  was  convinced  that  the  Castro 
regime  had  been  ‘communist  from  the  start,  beginning  on  1  January  1959, 
when  he  came  to  power’,  had  told  the  meeting  that  ‘the  time  to  deal  with 
Castro  was  then.  We  had  the  instruments,  if  we  wanted  to  resort  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  deal  with  the  problem. ...  I  believed 
that  all  evidence  of  communism  in  Cuba  should  be  submitted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  that  the  United 
States  request  appropriate  action.’  However,  Hill  went  on,  ‘I  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty.  I  was  unable  to  get  that  language  adopted.’  Hill’s 
chief  opponent  at  the  meeting  was  the  new  United  States’  ambassador  to 
Cuba,  Phillip  W.  Bonsai,  whose  position,  according  to  Hill,  ‘was  that 
Castro  was  in  power,  that  he  had  tremendous  popular  support;  that  there 
was  considerable  support  in  the  hemisphere  for  Castro  and  Castroism, 
and  that  we  ought  to  go  slow  in  dealing  with  him.  .  .  .  He  said  Cuba 
needed  a  revolution  and  Cuba  then  would  start  to  prosper  and  make  its 
contribution  to  the  Latin  American  family.’  Bonsai  did  not  deny  that 
Castro  had  ‘communistic  associates’,  but  in  his  opinion,  Castro  made  the 

proposal  was  whole-heartedly  endorsed  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  in  his  report  to  the  President 
at  the  end  of  1958;  cf.  D.S.B.,  19  January  1959,  P-  103. 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  147. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  205. 


3  N.T.  Times,  12,  13  April  1959. 
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decisions  and  ...  he  would,  if  patience  was  used  by  the  United  States  .  .  . 
eventually  .  .  .  see  the  light’.  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  Hill  explained, 
Bonsai  believed  that  Castro  was  advocating  ca  third  country  position’, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  bloc.1 

Subsequent  events  quickly  confirmed  men  of  Mr.  Hill’s  cast  of  mind  in 
their  prejudices.  Apart  from  revolutionary  activity  in  the  Caribbean, 
there  were  developments  in  Cuba  itself,  culminating  in  the  agrarian  reform 
law  of  3  June  1959.  The  law’s  main  object  was  to  break  up  the  vast  lati- 
fundia  which  controlled  most  of  Cuba’s  agricultural  land.2  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  by  the  government  for  three  main  reasons :  first,  it  would 
help  to  eliminate  social  injustice  by  giving  each  peasant  family  land  of  its 
own  to  cultivate.  Secondly,  it  would  facilitate  a  breakaway  from  sugar 
cultivation,  upon  which  Cuba’s  economy  was  notoriously  dependent,  in 
the  direction  of  greater  crop  diversification.  Finally,  it  would  reduce 
foreign  control  over  the  Cuban  economy.  The  law  laid  down  that  farm¬ 
land  holdings  must  be  limited  to  30  Cuban  caballenas  (999  acres)  and 
ranchland  holdings  to  100  caballenas  (3,333  acres).  With  some  exceptions, 
holdings  above  this  size  were  to  be  expropriated  by  the  government  and 
shared  out  among  the  landless  peasantry.  Compensation  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  former  owners  in  the  form  of  20-year  bonds  at  \\  per  cent  interest, 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  land  in  October  1 958.  It  was  further  stipulated 
that  all  shareholders  in  companies  owning  land  under  sugar  cultivation 
must  be  of  Cuban  nationality  and  that  there  must  be  no  connexion 
between  those  owning  such  land  and  the  sugar  mills.  A  national  agrarian 
reform  institute  (I.N.R.A.)  was  set  up  to  administer  the  law.3 

Reaction  to  the  law  was  swift.  Even  before  it  came  into  force,  United 
States  and  Cuban  sugar-mill  owners  complained  to  the  state  department 
that  its  implementation  would  result  in  insecurity  of  supply  of  sugar  cane 
to  the  mills  and  higher  production  costs.  They  complained  that  the  land 
reform  was  not  expropriation,  but  confiscation,  as  the  compensation, 
payable  in  inconvertible  Cuban  currency,  was  neither  ‘adequate,  prompt 
[nor]  just’;  and  estimated  that  over  ij  million  acres  of  United  States- 
owned  land  would  be  seized  when  the  law  came  into  forced  The  state 
department  responded  with  a  note  to  the  Cuban  government  on  1 1  June 
which  declared  that,  while  the  United  States’  government  ‘recognizes  that 
soundly  conceived  and  executed  programmes  for  rural  betterment, 


1  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  administration 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  other  internal  security  laws,  Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Caribbean,  Hearings,  Part  12,  12  June  1961,  pp.  803-4.  Other  references  to  the  El 
Salvador  meeting  are  on  pp.  816-17. 

2  In  the  preamble  to  the  law  it  was  stated  that,  according  to  the  agricultural  census  of  1946, 
1-5  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  holdings  covered  46  per  cent  of  the  land. 

3  The  full  text  of  the  agrarian  reform  law  is  in  El  Trimestre  Economico,  July-September  i960, 

PP-  453~6g.  4  jy.y.  Times,  29  May  1959. 
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including  land  reform  in  certain  areas,  can  contribute  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  political  stability  and  social  progress  ...  it  is  evident  that  a  wide¬ 
spread  redistribution  of  land  in  a  manner  which  might  have  serious 
adverse  effects  on  productivity  could  prove  harmful  to  the  general  economy 
and  tend  to  discourage  desirable  private  and  public  investment  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry’.  The  United  States’  government  hoped  that 
‘agrarian  reform  in  Cuba  will  be  so  carried  out  as  not  to  impair  or  reduce 
but  rather  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  Cuban  economy’.  The  note 
also  drew  attention  to  the  provisions  for  compensation  and  reminded  the 
Cuban  government  that  the  Cuban  constitution  of  1940  ‘provided  that 
should  property  be  expropriated  by  the  state  there  must  be  prior  payment 
of  the  proper  indemnification  in  cash,  in  the  amount  judicially  determined’. 
The  agrarian  law,  the  note  continued,  ‘gives  serious  concern  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  for 
compensation  of  its  citizens  whose  property  may  be  expropriated’.  Many 
of  the  United  States’  interests  in  Cuba,  the  note  concluded,  ‘are  entitled 
to  considerate  treatment  because  they  are  actually  and  potentially  con¬ 
structive  factors  in  the  expanding  Cuban  economy  which,  it  is  understood, 
[the  Cuban]  government  seeks  to  achieve’.1 

The  United  States’  protest  received  short  shrift  from  Castro.  On  15 
June,  it  was  rejected  by  a  note  from  the  Cuban  government  which  declared 
that  the  latter  had  the  power  to  decide  what  was  best  for  the  Cuban 
people  and  ‘does  not  admit,  nor  will  admit,  any  indication  or  proposals 
which  tend  to  impair  in  the  most  minimum  the  national  sovereignty  and 
dignity’.  The  Cuban  note  admitted  that  compensation  should  be  paid  in 
advance  and  in  cash,  but  explained  that  ex-President  Batista  had  stolen 
millions  of  dollars.  ‘If  it  were  possible  to  recover  the  funds  withdrawn  from 
the  public  treasury  and  deposited  in  foreign  banks,’  the  note  stated,  ‘the 
breaking  up  of  the  big  estates  and  the  agrarian  reform  could  be  carried  out 
in  more  benign  conditions  for  those  affected.’  In  the  meantime,  the  Cuban 
government  had  decided  to  adopt  the  manner  of  payment  which  ‘it 
judges  most  advisable  to  the  supreme  interest  of  the  nation’.2 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  agrarian  reform  law  marked  the  first 
important  step  in  the  deterioration  of  United  States-Cuban  relations.  In 
a  country  where — as  one  Cuban  put  it3 — even  the  nationalization  of  the 
telephone  system  tended  to  be  regarded  as  subversive,  it  lent  force  to  the 
rumours  propagated  by  interested  parties  that  Castro’s  revolution  was 
either  communist  or  infiltrated  by  communists.  Did  it  not  bear  a  sus¬ 
piciously  close  resemblance  to  the  measure  introduced  by  President  Arbenz 
in  Guatemala  in  1952?4  These  fears  were  strengthened  at  the  end  of  June 

1  The  text  of  the  United  States’  note  is  in  D.S.B.,  29  June  1959,  pp.  958-9. 

2  jV.r.  Times,  16  June  1959.  3  Times>  9  August  i960. 

+  Cf  Survey,  1954,  pp.  377-8.  The  resemblance  lay  less  in  the  texts  of  the  Cuban  and  Guatemalan 
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by  the  resignation  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban  air  force, 
Major  Diaz  Lanz,  who  alleged  in  a  letter  to  the  Cuban  president  that  com¬ 
munists  ‘occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  rebel  army  and  in  other 
dependencies  of  the  government’.1  Diaz  Lanz  subsequently  turned  up  in 
the  United  States,  where  he  consented  to  appear  before  the  same  Senate 
subcommitte  ewhich  heard  Mr.  Hill  two  years  later.  Accusing  practically 
every  high-ranking  figure  in  the  Cuban  government  of  communism,  Diaz 
Lanz  declared  that  he  had  heard  Castro  say :  ‘I  am  going  to  introduce  in 
Cuba  a  system  like  the  Russians  had;  even  better  than  the  Russian  system.’2 
The  day  before  Diaz  Lanz’s  statement,  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  the  United 
States’  chief  of  naval  operations,  had  told  200  reserve  officers  that  ‘the 
danger  is  still  great’  that  the  communists  would  take  over  Cuba.3  Even 
government  spokesmen  began  to  talk  openly  of  communist  infiltration  in 
the  Caribbean.  Thus,  Mr.  Dreier,  the  United  States’  representative  on  the 
O.A.S.  council,  said  on  10  July,  when  supporting  the  proposal  to  convene 
an  emergency  meeting  of  O.A.S.  foreign  ministers,  that  ‘communists  have 
attempted,  and  with  some  success,  to  infiltrate  some  of  these  revolutionary 
movements  [in  the  Caribbean]  in  accordance  with  their  well-established 
policy  of  taking  advantage  of  any  sort  of  disturbance  and  unrest  to  promote 
their  own  sinister  designs’.4 

Mr.  Herter  also  referred  to  the  communist  menace  in  his  speech  of 
13  August  to  the  emergency  meeting  of  O.A.S.  foreign  ministers,  which 
had  begun  in  Santiago  de  Chile  the  previous  day.  ‘The  most  important 
foundation  stone  of  the  relationship  which  has  been  developed  in  this 
hemisphere’,  he  declared,  ‘is  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  any 
American  state  in  the  affairs  of  any  other  American  state.’  In  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  however,  he  went  on,  this  principle  ‘has  been  subjected  to  serious 
strain’.  Referring  to  the  revolutionary  expeditions  in  the  area,  he  said 
that  ‘some  of  these  movements  have  been  justified  before  the  public  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more 
democratic  regimes  in  certain  countries’.  While  the  United  States  ‘yields 
to  no  country  in  its  dedication  to  democratic  principles,’  Mr.  Herter  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘.  .  .  we  are  equally  convinced  .  .  .  that  the  basis  for  the  soundest 
and  most  durable  growth  of  democratic  institutions  within  a  country 
stems  from  the  people  themselves.  History  has  shown  that  attempts  to 
impose  democracy  upon  a  country  by  force  from  without  may  easily 

agrarian  reform  laws  than  in  the  fact  that  they  both  involved  the  expropriation  of  United  States- 
owned  property.  It  is  significant  that  the  Venezuelan  agrarian  reform  law,  which  was  passed  in 
February  1 960,  aroused  little  concern  in  the  United  States.  As  the  Venezuelan  president,  R6mulo 
Betancourt,  explained  in  an  interview  with  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  (15  February  i960) : 
‘In  Venezuela,  American  capital  doesn’t  go  into  land.  It  goes  into  sub-soil  assets.’ 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  321. 

2  Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States  through  the  Caribbean,  Hearings,  Part  1,  14  July  1959, 
p.  6.  Major  Di3z  Lanz’s  testimony  occupies  the  whole  of  Part  1. 

3  NT.  Times,  14  July  1959.  4  D.S.B.,  27  July  1959,  p.  137. 
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result  in  the  mere  substitution  of  one  form  of  tyranny  for  another.’  Lest 
there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  Mr.  Herter  warned  his 
audience  that  ‘the  tensions  which  have  developed  in  the  Caribbean  area 
in  the  last  six  months  ...  by  fomenting  conditions  of  internal  conflict  and 
international  distrust  and  ill  will  .  .  .  have  provided  just  the  opportunity 
that  the  international  communists  are  always  seeking  to  project  them¬ 
selves  and  their  anti-democratic  policies  and  practices  into  the  affairs  of 
our  countries.’  To  cope  with  the  situation  the  United  States’  government 
put  forward  a  threefold  proposal.  First,  the  conference  should  ‘issue  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  basic  principles  of  the  inter- American  system’. 
Secondly,  it  should  ‘consider  establishing  a  special  temporary  committee 
which  would  be  authorized  to  study  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean’.1  And 
thirdly,  it  should  ‘recognize  that  our  generally  admirable  and  effective 
peace  system  could  be  improved  if  a  permanent  organ  of  the  O.A.S.,  such 
as  the  Pan  American  Peace  Committee,  were  authorized  to  consider 
problems  of  the  sort  that  have  plagued  the  Caribbean  region  before  they 
reach  a  point  of  becoming  threats  to  the  peace’.2 

As  the  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  conference  shared  Mr.  Herter’s 
belief  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  non-intervention3  and  they  were 
certainly  not  prepared  to  violate  it  by  supporting  the  Cuban  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  cordon  sanitaire  around  dictatorships.4  Both  Cuba 
and  Venezuela,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  the  setting  up  of  a  special 
Caribbean  committee,  on  the  grounds  that  tension  was  not  confined  to 
that  particular  area.  They  advocated  instead  the  expansion  of  the  existing 
but  largely  ineffectual  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  to  enable  it  to 
act  on  complaints  of  indirect  aggression  and  also  to  hear  charges  concerning 
the  violation  of  human  rights.5  Cuban  hostility  towards  the  Dominican 
Republic  almost  erupted  into  physical  violence  at  the  conference.  After 
the  Dominican  foreign  minister,  Senor  Herrera,  had  denied  Cuban 
accusations  that  Trujillo  had  organized  an  anti-Castro  conspiracy  that 
had  been  discovered  just  before  the  conference  began,6  his  Cuban  counter¬ 
part,  Dr.  Roa,  seized  the  microphone  from  his  hand  and  repeated  the 
charges.  Herrera,  employing  the  ‘smear’  tactics  which  were  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  stock-in-trade,  likened  Roa’s  behaviour  to  that  of  ‘a  squid,’  adding 
pointedly,  ‘but  instead  of  black  ink,  we  see  red  ink’.  Thereupon  Roa  called 

1  According  to  Mr.  Herter,  ‘this  committee  could  be  empowered  to  extend  its  co-operation  to 
any  of  the  states  of  that  region  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  disturb  their  peaceful  relations 
and  which  they  are  not  able  to  resolve  through  direct  negotiation’.  It  also  ‘might  well  look  into 
the  subject  of  hostile  propaganda  and  report  on  activities  in  the  field  of  radio  and  press  tending 
to  foment  civil  strife  in  another  American  state’. 

2  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Herter’s  speech  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  31  August  1959,  pp.  301-5. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  16  August  1959.  4  Monde,  15  August  1 959- 

5  N.T.  Times,  15  August  1959;  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  451. 

6  For  details  of  the  conspiracy,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  430. 
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him  ‘a  moron — depraved,  degenerate,  disgraced’,  and  the  chairman  was 
forced  to  adjourn  the  session.1 

In  spite  of  such  acrimony,  the  conference  managed  to  reach  agreement. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  empowering  the  Inter-American  Peace  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  indirect  aggression  and  the  relationship  between  ‘viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights  or  the  non-exercise  of  representative  democracy’ 
and  economic  underdevelopment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  tensions 
and  instability,  on  the  other.  As  a  further  concession  to  Cuba  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  it  was  agreed  that  the  committee’s  activity  was  ‘subject  to  the 
express  consent  of  the  states  in  the  case  of  investigations  that  would  have 
to  be  made  in  their  respective  territories’.2  The  resolution  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  ‘Declaration  of  Santiago’,  which  stated  that  ‘the  existence 
of  anti-democratic  regimes  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Organization  of  American  States  is  founded,  and  endangers 
the  living  together  in  peaceful  solidarity  in  the  hemisphere’  and  enumer¬ 
ated  a  series  of  principles  and  attributes  by  which  governments  should  be 
judged.  These  included  free  elections,  the  protection  of  human  rights,  and 
the  freedom  of  information  and  expression.3  The  fact  that  Senor  Herrera 
could  sign  this  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Dominican  Republic  not 
unnaturally  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  significance  and  invited  cynical  com¬ 
ments  on  the  conference  as  a  whole.  These  Fidel  Castro  was  not  slow  in 
providing,  and  even  while  the  conference  was  in  session  he  described  it 
as  ‘nothing  more  than  a  farce  [which]  looks  like  part  of  the  international 
plot  against  the  Cuban  revolution’.4 

No  sooner  had  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee  been  strengthened 
than  it  was  called  upon  to  act.  On  13  August,  thirty  men — alleged  to  be 
Cubans — invaded  Haiti,  the  backward  Negro  dictatorship  which  shared 
the  island  of  Hispaniola  with  the  Dominican  Republic.  On  1 7  August 
the  Haitian  foreign  minister  appealed  at  the  Santiago  conference  for  the 
O.A.S.  to  intervene.  Dr.  Roa  did  not  deny  that  the  invaders  hailed  from 
Cuba  and  declared  that  his  government  was  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  O.A.S.,  alleging  that  the  invasion  was  ‘a  conspiracy  by  a  foreign 
government’ — that  of  the  Dominican  Republic — ‘.  .  .  to  create  difficulties 
for  us  at  the  conference’.5  However,  on  24  August,  M.  Clement  Barbot, 
secretary  to  the  Haitian  president,  Francois  Duvalier,  told  reporters  that 
the  leader  of  the  invasion  was  an  Algerian  who  had  served  in  Castro’s 
revolutionary  army.  His  force  (M.  Barbot  alleged)  consisted  entirely  of 
Cubans  and  the  operation  had  been  financed  by  a  former  Haitian  senator 
and  arch-enemy  of  President  Duvalier,  Louis  Dejoie,  with  the  full  know- 

1  JV.T.  Times ,  14  August  1959. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  7  September  1959,  pp.  343-4. 

3  The  full  text  of  the  declaration  is  printed  in  Documents,  1959,  pp.  395-7. 

4  Times,  17  August  1959. 

5  N.Y.  Times,  18  August  1959;  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  434-5. 
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ledge  of  the  Cuban  leader,  ‘Che’  Guevara.1  The  O.A.S.  committee  began 
its  investigation  on  3  September  and  arrived  in  Haiti  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  However,  it  is  significant  that  the  Haitian  government  did  not 
press  charges  against  the  Cuban  government  and  no  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  findings  was  published.2 

In  spite  of  Castro’s  jeers  and  the  Haitian  episode,  Mr.  Herter  felt  able 
to  say,  at  a  press  conference  on  6  October,  that  the  Santiago  conference  and 
the  decisions  reached  there  had  been  ‘very  helpful’.  ‘I  can  judge,’  he 
continued,  ‘only  by  the  fact  that,  with  respect  to  the  activities  in  the 
Caribbean  that  had  assumed  somewhat  alarming  proportions,  there  has 
been  no  resumption  of  those  activities  since  the  Santiago  conference.’3 
Any  satisfaction  that  the  United  States’  government  might  have  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  to  be  dissipated,  for  events  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1959  led  to  a  further  serious  weakening  of  the  United  States’  position  in 
Latin  America. 

In  the  first  place,  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  con¬ 
tinued  to  deteriorate.  The  most  serious  incident  occurred  on  21  October, 
when  a  twin-engined  aircraft,  allegedly  flown  by  Major  Diaz  Lanz  from 
Florida,  appeared  over  Havana  and  dropped  anti-communist  leaflets. 
While  Cuban  forces  attempted  to  shoot  down  the  plane,  it  seems  that 
anti- Castro  terrorists  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  throw  bombs  and 
open  fire  in  the  streets.  As  a  result,  two  people  were  killed  and  45  wounded. 
The  Cuban  government  promptly  declared  that  Diaz  Lanz’s  plane  had 
‘bombed’  Havana  and  that  the  United  States  was  responsible.4  On  27 
October  Ambassador  Bonsai  called  on  the  Cuban  president  and  Dr.  Roa 
to  deny  the  charge  and  ‘to  express  the  serious  concern  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  about  the  current  state  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba’.  After  attempting  to  answer  a  series  of  Cuban  complaints 
and  accusations  against  the  United  States,  Bonsai  concluded  by  expressing 
his  government’s  hope  that  ‘the  government  of  Cuba  would  review  its 
policy  and  attitude  towards  the  United  States’.5 

One  aspect  of  United  States’  policy  which  Bonsai  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  the  Cuban  government  concerned  arms  shipments  to  the  Caribbean 
area.  He  reminded  the  Cubans  that,  in  March  1958,  'the  United  States 
.  .  .  instituted  a  policy  of  closely  scrutinizing  all  applications  for  export  of 
arms  and  implements  of  war  to  the  Caribbean  area  and,  in  fact,  of  denying 
licences  with  respect  to  shipments  to  the  then  government  of  Cuba’.  The 
United  States  had  hoped  that,  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime  in 
Cuba,  ‘peace  and  tranquility  would  be  restored  to  the  Caribbean  ,  but 

1  N.Y.  Times,  25  August  1959.  2  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  489,  546. 

3  D.S.B.,  26  October  1959,  p.  576.  4  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  542. 

3  The  state  department  issued  a  long  statement  describing  Bonsai’s  demarche-,  cf.  D.S.B., 

16  November  1959,  pp.  715-18. 
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this  had  unfortunately  not  happened.  Therefore,  ‘the  United  States  was 
unable  to  return  to  its  traditional  policy  of  licensing  the  export  of  arms 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  employed  solely  for  legitimate 
purposes  of  defence  but  instead  was  obliged  to  extend  impartially  to  the 
entire  Caribbean  region  its  policy  of  careful  scrutiny  of  all  arms  export 
applications  and  denial  of  those  likely  to  contribute  to  an  increase  of 
tension  in  the  area.  This  policy  was  made  known  to  allied  and  friendly 
governments,  who  consulted  with  the  United  States  but  who,  of  course, 
fully  retained  the  right  to  make  their  own  decisions  in  each  instance.’1 

The  reference  to  ‘allied  and  friendly  governments’  was  significant,  for  it 
had  become  known  in  the  middle  of  September  that  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment  had  asked  the  British  government  to  supply  it  with  seventeen 
‘Hawker’  jet  fighters  to  replace  the  piston-engined  ‘Sea  Furies’  which  had 
previously  been  supplied  to  the  Batista  regime.  A  British  foreign  office 
spokesman  had  stated  that  ‘in  view  of  the  tense  situation  still  existing  in  the 
Caribbean,  the  British  government,  in  company  with  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  other  friendly  countries,  decided  some  time  ago  that  the 
wisest  policy  would  be  to  refrain  from  sending  any  further  arms  into  the 
area.’  However,  the  spokesman  continued,  ‘in  this  particular  case  .  .  .  the 
Cuban  government’s  request  was  not  for  additional  arms  but  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  exchange  obsolete  piston  aircraft  for  short-range  jet  fighters’  and 
it  was  therefore  ‘still  under  consideration’.2  Seeing  that  there  was  still 
some  prospect  of  Cuba’s  receiving  the  aircraft,  the  United  States’  govern¬ 
ment  told  Britain  ‘in  forthright  language’  that  it  was  not  happy  about  mov¬ 
ing  arms  into  the  Caribbean  area.3  The  British  government  dithered  for 
nearly  two  months  before  declaring,  on  2  December,  that  the  Cuban 
request  had  been  rejected.  Announcing  the  decision  in  reply  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  government  spokesman  assured  his  audience 
that  it  was  reached  ‘quite  independently  of  the  United  States’.4  This  was 
not  the  view  of  the  Cuban  government,  however,  and  the  Cuban  ambas¬ 
sador  in  London  issued  a  statement  which  declared  that  the  British  refusal 
was  ‘due  to  the  intervention  of  the  State  Department  of  the  U.S.A.’  and 
which  darkly  hinted  that  Cuba  now  intended  to  buy  planes  ‘wherever 
they  can  be  purchased’.5  Not  only  the  United  States,  it  seemed,  but  also 
its  allies  in  the  ‘free  world’  were  malevolently  disposed  towards  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

While  United  States’  relations  with  Cuba  were  deteriorating,  a  crisis 
blew  up  between  the  United  States  and  Panama.  The  crisis  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  long-standing  Panamanian  grievances  concerning  the  United 
States’  position  in  the  canal  zone,  combined  with  specific  complaints  that 

1  D.S.B.,  16  November  1959,  p.  717.  2  Times,  16  September  1959. 

3  Ibid.,  17  October  1959.  4  H.L.  Deb.,  vol.  2ig,  col.  1084. 

5  N.T.  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  4  December  1959. 
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Americans  working  in  the  zone  received  higher  wages  than  Panamanians 
and  that  the  zone  authorities  failed  to  buy  enough  supplies  from  Panama. 
On  3  November — the  56th  anniversary  of  Panama’s  independence — a 
student  demonstration,  aimed  at  asserting  Panamanian  sovereignty  over 
the  canal  zone,  turned  into  a  full-scale  riot  in  the  course  of  which  about 
80  people  were  injured.  Considerable  damage  was  caused  to  United 
States’  property  and  the  ‘stars-and-stripes’  outside  the  United  States’ 
embassy  was  hauled  down,  replaced  by  the  Panamanian  flag,  and 
destroyed.1  In  reply  to  a  United  States’  protest,  the  Panamanian  foreign 
minister,  while  deploring  the  actions  of  the  rioters,  accused  the  United 
States’  forces  in  the  canal  zone  of  unnecessary  violence  in  quelling  the 
disturbances.2 

In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  atmosphere,  the  United  States’  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  send  its  third-ranking  state  department  official,  Living¬ 
ston  T.  Merchant,  on  a  mission  to  Panama.3  In  a  statement  made  on 
24  November,  after  talks  with  members  of  the  Panamanian  government, 
Merchant  said  that  he  had  assured  the  president  of  Panama  that  ‘the 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  with  respect  to  the  status  of  the 
canal  zone  remains  as  it  has  been  stated  more  than  50  years  ago  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  that  titular  sovereignty  over  the  canal 
zone  remains  in  the  government  of  Panama’.4  But  Panamanian  nationalists 
wanted  a  concrete  demonstration  of  this  assurance  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  Panamanian  flag  should  fly  alongside  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
zone  was  widely  canvassed.  At  a  press  conference  on  2  December, 
President  Eisenhower  said  that,  although  the  flag  issue  had  never  been 
specifically  placed  before  him,  he  did  ‘in  some  form  or  other  believe  we 
should  have  visual  evidence  that  Panama  does  have  titular  sovereignty 
over  the  region’.5  Unfortunately,  this  sensible  viewpoint,  which  was  shared 
by  the  state  department,  was  opposed  by  the  armed  services  departments 
which  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  zone,  and  also  by  a 
large  section  of  congressional  opinion.6  It  was  not  until  September  1960, 
therefore,  that  Panama  obtained  the  right  to  fly  its  flag  in  the  canal  zone.7 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  situation  had  greatly  improved,  due  mainly 


2  The  United  States’  protest  and  the  Panamanian  reply  are  printed  in  D.S.B. ,  23  November 

1050,  pp.  759-60.  ... 

3  HAR  vol  xii  p  598.  Shortly  afterwards,  President  Eisenhower  directed  all  government 

stores  in' the  canal  zone  to  buy  from  the  United  States  or  Panama  those  goods  which  they  had 
previously  purchased  from  third  countries,  providing  the  price  was  lower.  There  was  some  delay 
in  implementing  this  order,  however,  due  to  the  prospect  of  further  disturbances  m  the  zone. 

4  D.S.B. ,  14  December  1959,  p.  859.  5  Publlc  Papers,  i959>  P-  794- 

6  In  February  i960,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  huge  majority,  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  Panama’s  flag  should  not  fly  in  the  zone  unless  a  new  treaty  gave  special  permis¬ 
sion  • HAR  vol  xiii,  p.  97.  For  differences  of  opinion  within  the  United  States  government,  c  . 

V  -  1  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  603. 

ibid.,  vol.  xn,  p.  6b.  ’ 
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to  the  United  States’  ‘nine-point  programme  for  the  improvement  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Panama  ...  in  the  canal  zone’ 
which  was  announced  on  19  April.  The  programme  included  a  10  per 
cent  wage  increase  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  the  zone, 
better  employment  opportunities  for  Panamanians,  and  a  new  housing 
and  water  supply  scheme.1 

In  the  middle  of  November  1959,  while  the  Panama  crisis  was  still  at  its 
height,  the  Soviet  leader,  Anastas  Mikoyan,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  to 
inaugurate  a  Soviet  scientific,  technological,  and  cultural  exhibition. 
Mikoyan  was  the  highest-ranking  Soviet  official  ever  to  visit  Latin  America 
and  his  ten-day  stay  in  Mexico  was  widely  interpreted  as  the  beginning 
of  a  Russian  cultural  and  economic  offensive  in  that  country.2  In  his 
speeches,  however,  Mikoyan  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  a  wider  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  audience.  Thus,  in  an  address  to  the  Mexican  senate  on  20  November, 
he  said :  ‘we  realize  that  the  Latin  American  countries  have  their  problems, 
including  problems  in  their  relations  with  the  imperialist  countries.  This 
refers,  for  instance,  to  the  problems  of  industrialization,  higher  living 
standards,  and  a  fair  correlation  of  the  prices  of  export  and  import  goods 
in  world  trade.  In  these  questions  our  sentiments  and  our  sympathy  are 
on  your  side.  We  are  in  favour  of  your  economic  independence  and  pros¬ 
perity  being  strengthened.’  When  opening  the  exhibition  on  the  following 
day,  he  made  an  obvious  jibe  at  United  States  ‘economic  imperialism’  in 
Latin  America.  ‘One  should  bear  in  mind,’  he  declared,  ‘that  we  do  not 
exploit  colonies  and  have  no  concessions  in  other  countries  from  which 
big  foreign  monopolies  extract  fabulous  profits.  Such  sources  are  alien 
to  our  world  outlook.’3 

Reports  indicated  that  the  real  purpose  of  Mikoyan’s  visit  was  to  offer 
Mexico  a  $100  million  development  loan.  The  Soviet  ambassador  to 
Mexico  had  already  unsuccessfully  made  a  similar  offer  to  several  other 
Latin  American  countries  during  the  E.G.L.A.  meeting  in  May,  and  as 
Mexico  had  used  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  recently  granted  $100  million 
credit  from  the  United  States’  Export-Import  Bank,  it  did  not  look  as 
though  Mikoyan  would  fare  any  better.4  Mexico,  in  fact,  was  singularly 
barren  ground  for  a  Soviet  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds  of  economic  pene¬ 
tration.  Relations  between  it  and  the  United  States  were  excellent.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  had  visited  Mexico  in  February5  and  the  Mexican 
president,  Lopez  Mateos,  had  made  a  highly  successful  return  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  October.  His  reception  in  New  York  and  Chicago  con¬ 
trasted  extremely  favourably  with  that  accorded  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  the 
previous  month.6 

1  D.S.B.,  16  May  i960,  pp.  798-9.  2  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  587-8. 

3  Soviet  News,  24  November  1959.  *  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  588. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  75.  6  ibid.,  pp.  531-2. 
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A  country  more  likely  to  look  favourably  upon  Soviet  offers  of  financial 
assistance  was  Brazil.  President  Kubitschek’s  economic  policy,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  his  slogan  ‘fifty  years’  development  in  five’,  was  certainly  obtaining 
results.  In  1959,  which  was  not  a  particularly  good  year,  the  output  of 
motor  vehicles  increased  by  two-thirds,  electric  power  production  rose  by 
14  per  cent,  petroleum  production  increased  by  one-quarter,  and  steel 
output  rose  by  about  30  per  cent.  But  there  was  a  debit  side  to  this  picture 
of  rapid  economic  expansion.  As  the  government  issued  more  and  more 
money  to  pay  for  colossal  public  works  programmes — such  as  the  building 
of  Brasilia — and  the  coffee  support  scheme,  whirlwind  inflation  forced 
up  the  cost  of  living  by  52  per  cent  in  1959.  The  international  coffee 
market,  which  was  Brazil’s  main  source  of  foreign  exchange,  remained 
weak  and  a  huge  deficit  in  the  country’s  balance  of  payments  was  expected. 
The  government  had  begun  negotiations  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  loan  to  cover  this  deficit,  but  they  were  broken  off  in  June 
because  President  Kubitschek  considered  that  the  fund’s  conditions — - 
tighter  credit,  a  sharp  reduction  in  government  spending,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  multiple  exchange  rates— were  unacceptable.1 

This  attempt  to  impose  economic  austerity  upon  Brazil  from  outside 
almost  inevitably  produced  an  ultra-nationalist  reaction.  Even  the 
moderate  Kubitschek  declared  on  27  June  that  ‘Brazil  has  come  of  age. 
We  are  no  longer  poor  relations  obliged  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  the  living  room.’  In  fact,  he  added,  Brazil  was  quite  able 
to  develop  economically  without  foreign  help.  Such  remarks  met  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  more  extreme  Brazilian  nationalists,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  outlawed  Communist  party.2  Both  also  welcomed  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  attempt  to  seek  a  partial  solution  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade 
problems  by  expanding  trade  with  the  communist  bloc.  Thus,  it  was 
officially  announced  in  October  that  a  special  trade  mission  would  be 
going  to  Moscow  ‘to  discuss  the  buying  and  selling  of  Brazilian  and  Soviet 
products’.3  This  revival  of  the  policy  of  the  previous  year4  alarmed  Wash¬ 
ington  and,  on  15  October,  the  United  States’  ambassador  in  Brazil  made 
an  important  speech  in  Sao  Paulo  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  breaking  the  ‘historic  partnership’  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.  ‘If  one  considers  anything  that  might  be  done  in  either 
country  to  hurt  the  other,’  he  declared,  ‘it  should  be  clear  that  such  action 
would  be  almost  equally  harmful  to  both  countries— and  that  retaliation 
would  likewise  hurt  both.  Thus,  Brazil  could  adopt  a  new  political 
orientation  only  at  the  cost  of  endangering  its  own  security  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States;  the  United  States  could  hurt  Brazilian  coffee  only 

1  Latin  American  Business  Highlights,  vol.  io,  no.  i,  p.  17  >  H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  352. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  406.  3  Ibid’’  P-  575- 

4  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  pp.  465-7. 
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at  the  cost  of  wrecking  our  fruitful  political  collaboration  and  destroying 
an  important  market  for  our  exports.’1 

But  the  United  States’  government  was  over-dramatizing  the  situation. 
Although  an  agreement  between  Brazil  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed 
in  December,  which  provided  for  an  exchange  of  goods  worth  $214  million 
over  three  years,2  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  represented  an  annual 
equivalent  of  under  3  per  cent  of  Brazil’s  total  trade  turnover.  Besides, 
Kubitschek  had  no  intention  of  giving  Brazil  ‘a  new  political  orientation’. 
His  main  complaint,  as  he  made  clear  in  a  speech  on  12  November,  was 
that  ‘the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  gives  the  impression  of  a 
lesser  interest  in  the  problems  of  Brazil  and  the  continent  in  general’  and 
this  could  easily  be  remedied,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  co-operative  survey  of 
‘the  resources  and  needs  of  Latin  America,  an  inventory  of  underdevelop¬ 
ment  ...  to  lay  out  the  path  for  a  harmonious  and  over-all  solution  to  the 
most  pressing  economic  problems’.3 

Developments  such  as  those  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Brazil  underlined 
the  need  for  a  new  United  States’  initiative  towards  Latin  America.  It 
came  early  in  January  i960,  when  it  was  officially  announced  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  would  visit  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  at  the 
end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March.*  The  undoubted  success  of 
his  ‘world  tour’  at  the  end  of  19595  had  clearly  prompted  him  to  attempt 
a  repeat  performance  nearer  home.  In  a  televised  address,  which  was 
broadcast  on  21  February — the  eve  of  his  departure — and  which  was 
clearly  intended  as  much  for  a  Latin  American  as  for  a  United  States 
audience,  the  president  spoke  of  a  misunderstanding,  ‘at  times  voiced  in 
Latin  America’,  that  ‘we  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  menace  of 
Communist  imperialism  and  resulting  problems  of  defence,  that  we  have 
tended  to  forget  our  southern  neighbours’.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that 
the  United  States  had  given  first  priority  to  world-wide  measures  for 
security  against  the  possibility  of  military  aggression’,  but  this  was  ‘for 
one  purpose  only— the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  important  to  Latin 
America  as  to  us’.  However,  he  recognized  that  ‘peace  and  freedom 
cannot  be  forever  sustained  by  weapons  alone’  and  that  ‘peoples  every¬ 
where  must  have  opportunity  to  better  themselves  spiritually,  intellectu¬ 
ally,  economically’.  He  listed  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  United  States 


H.A.R.,  vol.  xii,  p.  698. 


1  D.S.B.,  23  November  1959,  p.  757. 

3  N.T.  Times,  13  November  1959. 

4  The  choice  was  significant.  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  the  two  largest  and  most  influential 

states  in  Latin  America;  Chile  had  shown  its  devotion  to  the  inter-American  system  at  the  San¬ 
tiago  conference;  and  Uruguay  had  long  been  Latin  America’s  model  democracy.  Some 
countries  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia — were  excluded  from  the  president’s  itinerary 
because  of  the  altitude  of  their  capitals.  Since  his  heart  attack  in  1955,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
to  climb  to  great  heights.  Peru  was  apparently  excluded  because  of  its  proximity  to  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela  because  of  its  hostile  reception  to  Vice-President  Nixon  in  1958;  N.Y  Times  7  January 
I96°-  5  Gf.  above,  pp.  52-53,  232-3. 
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in  this  field  in  Latin  America  and  implied  that  he  would  be  discussing 
others  during  his  visit.  Stressing  the  United  States’  support  of  the  Rio 
treaty  and  its  condemnation  of  ‘all  efforts  to  undermine  the  democratic 
institutions  of  the  Americas  through  coercion  or  subversion’,  the  president 
described  Soviet1  charges  that  ‘the  United  States  has  held  Latin  America 
in  a  colonial  relationship’  as  ‘a  blatant  falsehood’.  Throughout  Latin 
America,  he  declared,  ‘we  adhere  honorably  and  persistently  to  the  policy 
of  non-intervention.  It  is  nonsense  to  charge  that  we  hold — or  that  we 
desire  to  hold — any  nation  in  colonial  status’.2 

The  twin  themes  of  Eisenhower’s  address — the  improvement  of  material 
conditions  in  Latin  America  and  the  need  to  preserve  the  inter-American 
system  enshrined  in  the  Rio  treaty  and  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
— dominated  his  entire  tour.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Latin  Americans 
showed  more  interest  in  the  former,  while  President  Eisenhower  showed 
more  in  the  latter.  Thus,  in  Brazil,  the  most  widely  quoted  statement  by 
the  president,  which  he  made  in  a  speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Brazilian 
congress  on  24  February,  was  that  ‘we — you  of  Brazil  and  we  of  the  United 
States- — would  consider  it  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  state  if  any  power,  whether  by  invasion,  coercion  or  subversion,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  denying  freedom  of  choice  to  the  people  of  any  of  our  sister 
republics’.3  With  Mikoyan’s  visit  to  Cuba  barely  over,4  the  allusion  was 
obvious.  Kubitschek’s  most  important  speech,  however,  called  for  a  five- 
point  programme  to  implement  his  ‘Operation  Pan-America’  scheme. 
The  Brazilian  president  wanted  the  enlargement  of  the  lending  powers  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the  stabilization  of  prices  and 
markets  for  Latin  American  raw  materials,  the  establishment  of  joint 
inter-American  teams  to  combat  illiteracy  and  disease  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  creation  of  two  new  inter-American  institutes — one  to  encourage 
agricultural  production,  the  other  industry.5  Similarly,  in  Argentina,  the 
most  important  point  was  made,  not  in  the  vapid  joint  ‘Declaration  of 
San  Carlo  de  Bariloche’,  but  in  a  categorical  statement  to  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  by  the  Argentine  president,  Arturo  Frondizi,  that  more  United 
States  economic  aid  was  essential  if  communist  inroads  into  Latin  America 
were  to  be  prevented.6 

In  Chile,  Eisenhower  was  compelled  to  explain  United  States’  policy 
more  fully  after  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Chilean  students’  federation, 
which  described  the  inter-American  system  as  ‘a  regime  of  obligations 

1  The  president  did  not  mention  the  Soviet  Union  by  name.  Instead  he  spoke  of  ‘a  faraway 
country  that  has  never  known  freedom — one  which  today  holds  millions  of  people  in  subjugation’. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  president’s  address  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  202-7. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  220.  4  Cf.  below,  p.  489. 

5  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  134-5. 

6  JV.T.  Times,  29  February  i960.  The  ‘Declaration  of  San  Carlo  de  Bariloche’  is  printed  in 

Public  Papers,  1960/1,  p.  245. 
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accepted  by  the  weak  in  favour  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor  in  favour  of  the 
rich’,  accused  the  United  States  of  looking  ‘benevolently’  upon  dictators, 
and  blamed  it  for  lack  of  initiative  in  improving  material  conditions  in 
Latin  America.  If  these  conditions  ‘are  all  that  Christianity  or  democracy 
can  offer  this  continent’,  the  letter  declared,  ‘no  one  should  be  surprised  if 
the  best  children  of  these  nations  turn  toward  communism’.  The  letter 
concluded  with  a  plea  for  ‘respect  for  self-determination  in  Cuba’,  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  United  States  ‘intervention’  in  Cuba  and — although  the 
students  said  that  they  did  not  give  ‘unconditional  adhesion  to  the  Cuban 
experiment’ — a  condemnation  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  by  the  United  States’  press  and  ‘not  a  few  United  States  legis¬ 
lators  and  public  men’.1  Eisenhower  confined  his  immediate  reply  to  the 
students’  letter  to  a  denial  that  the  United  States  supported  dictators  and 
to  a  suggestion  that  the  students  should  get  their  facts  straight  before 
committing  their  opinions  to  writing.2  Nevertheless,  he  felt  it  worth  while 
to  arrange  for  the  state  department  to  send  a  formal  reply  to  the  students, 
containing  a  detailed  rebuttal  of  their  charges.3 

One  subject  which  was  discussed  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Alessandri  of  Chile  was  the  latter’s  ideas  on  armaments  limitation 
in  Latin  America.4  In  his  speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Chilean  congress 
on  i  March,  Eisenhower  endorsed  the  Chilean  president’s  views.  ‘Main¬ 
taining  armaments,’  he  declared,  ‘is  consuming  resources  which,  if  con¬ 
structively  used,  could  bring  forth  a  new  era  of  benefit  for  all  mankind’, 
and  he  assured  his  audience  that  the  United  States’  government  ‘is  pre¬ 
pared  to  co-operate  in  any  practical  steps  that  may  be  initiated  by  the 
government  of  Chile  or  any  of  her  neighbours  to  reduce  expenditures  on 
armaments’.  At  the  same  time,  he  emphasized  that  ‘should  any  American 
republic  be  the  victim  of  aggression,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  fulfil 
its  treaty  obligations  with  strength,  promptness  and  firmness’.5 

Arriving  in  Uruguay  on  2  March  for  a  24-hour  visit,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  ran  into  the  first  sizeable  anti-American  demonstration  of  his  tour. 
As  he  drove  through  the  streets  of  Montevideo,  police  used  fire  hoses  and 
tear  gas  upon  crowds  of  students  throwing  missiles  and  yelling :  ‘Death  to 


1  The  text  of  the  students’  letter  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  25  April  i960,  pp.  656-8. 

2  Cf.  his  speech  to  the  United  States  embassy  staff  and  to  members  of  Chilean- American  groups 
in  Santiago  on  1  March,  which  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  252-6. 

3  The  text  of  the  reply  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  25  April  i960,  pp.  648-56. 

4  In  November  1959,  Alessandri  had  declared  that  Latin  America’s  economy  would  be  seriously 
weakened  if  the  widespread  competition  in  armaments  continued.  ‘What  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
live  in  peace,’  he  asked,  if  Latin  American  countries  ‘go  into  debt  for  many  generations  to  purchase 
armaments?’  He  accused  the  international  credit  organizations  of  paying  insufficient  attention 
to  ‘the  flow  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  Latin  America  to  markets  where  arms  are 
being  sold’ ;  whereas  they  opposed  ‘measures  that  are  sometimes  slightly  inflationary  even  if  they 
encourage  production’;  N.T.  Times,  21  November  1959. 

5  The  text  of  the  speech  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  256-61. 
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Yankee  imperialism!’  The  majority  of  the  population,  however,  did  not 
share  the  students’  feelings  and  the  remainder  of  the  visit  passed  off  without 
incident.  The  Uruguayan  government  presented  a  request  to  borrow 
$137  million  from  the  United  States  for  economic  improvements  and,  in 
a  speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Uruguayan  congress,  President  Eisenhower 
stressed  the  United  States’  contribution  to  Latin  American  economic 
development,  congratulated  Uruguay  on  its  participation  in  the  proposed 
Latin  American  common  market,1  and  praised  the  Uruguayan  democratic 
tradition.2 

Although  the  tour  had  been  another  personal  success  for  President 
Eisenhower — he  had  been  accorded  an  enthusiastic  welcome  nearly 
everywhere  he  went — it  did  not  seem  to  herald  any  decisive  change  in 
United  States’  policy  towards  Latin  America.  A  journalist  summed  up 
the  situation  at  Mr.  Herter’s  press  conference  on  9  March.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  Latin  American  leaders  had  made  a 
‘real  effort  ...  to  dramatize  to  the  United  States  that  there  are  two  funda¬ 
mental  ideologies  struggling  to  capture  the  public  imagination  in  Latin 
America — who  can  meet  the  needs  for  development  more  quickly’.  This 
seemed  to  have  ‘stirred  some  expectation  that  we  would  have  a  .  .  .  whole 
series  of  new  ideas,  of  new  policies  for  the  area’,  and  yet,  in  his  televised 
report  to  the  nation  on  his  tour,3  President  Eisenhower’s  most  dramatic 
suggestion  appeared  to  be  a  crash  programme  in  the  United  States  to 
learn  Spanish.  ‘Is  there  some  fundamental  change  that  we  are  contem¬ 
plating  besides  that?’  the  journalist  asked.  ‘I  wouldn’t  say  there  was  any 
fundamental  change,’  Herter  replied.  ‘And  let’s  not  forget’,  he  added, 
‘that  over  the  last  ten  years  a  great  deal  of  American  assistance  has  gone 
into  Latin  America.  More  is  needed.  It’s  a  question  of  degree.  It’s  a 
question  of  priorities.  It’s  a  question  of  determining  where  such  aid  as  we 
can  give,  or  other  nations  can  give,  can  be  most  effectively  used.’  All 
these  points,  he  went  on,  were  under  ‘very  active  consideration’  and  he 
concluded  by  saying  that,  ‘if  nothing  else,  this  whole  trip  has  been  very 
helpful  in  our  overall  awareness  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  us  not  only  in  other  nations  of  the  world  but  also  in  the 
Latin  American  area’.4 

Latin  American  leaders  continued  to  do  their  utmost  to  heighten  the 
United.  States’  government’s  ‘overall  awareness  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem’  in  their  countries.  On  18  and  19  March,  the  Brazilian  foreign 
minister,  Horacio  Lafer,  conferred  with  United  States’  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  President  Kubitschek  had  said  that 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  508. 

2  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  206-7.  The  text  of  Eisenhower’s  speech  to  the  Uruguayan  congress 
is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  267-71. 

3  The  text  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  282-7. 

•*  D.S.B.,  28  March  i960,  p.  492. 
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the  United  States  should  adopt  ‘a  new  policy’  to  avoid  disillusioning 
Latin  America  after  the  impact  of  the  Eisenhower  tour  and  warned  that 
‘simple  emergency  measures’  would  not  be  enough.  Lafer  himself  reiter¬ 
ated  Kubitschek’s  five-point  plan  for  implementing  ‘Operation  Pan- 
America’  in  a  speech  before  the  O.A.S.  council  in  Washington  and 
requested  that  a  nine-nation  committee  be  set  up  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  plan.1  On  5  April,  the  Colombian  president,  Lleras  Camargo, 
arrived  in  Washington  on  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  his  speeches 
he  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for  more  United  States  economic  aid 
to  Latin  America  and  he  added  that  such  aid  must  be  a  ‘political  act  that 
cannot  be  judged  by  traditional  banking  criteria’.  He  repeated  the 
warning,  already  expressed  by  President  Frondizi  and  by  the  Chilean 
students  in  their  letter  to  Eisenhower,  that  without  this  aid  and  the 
improvement  in  material  conditions  which  would  result  from  it,  there  was 
a  great  danger  of  Latin  America  turning  towards  communism.2 

In  spite  of  these  repeated  appeals,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have 
been  any  conspicuous  change  in  United  States’  policy  had  it  not  been  for 
the  crisis  which  came  to  its  peak  in  July  i960.  The  crisis,  like  that  of  the 
previous  summer,  centred  upon  the  Caribbean,  and  upon  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  particular.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it  was 
far  more  serious,  throwing  a  tremendous  strain  upon  the  inter-American 
system  and — worse  still — bringing  the  cold  war  right  into  the  western 
hemisphere. 

A  conciliatory  message  by  President  Eisenhower  and  the  prolonged 
recall  of  the  LJnited  States’  ambassador  for  consultations3  had  done  nothing 
to  improve  the  state  of  United  States-Cuban  relations.  Raids  upon  Cuban 
sugar  fields  by  light  aircraft  based  in  Florida  and  flown  either  by  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  or  North  American  freebooters  were  used  by  the  Cuban 
government  to  whip  up  hatred  against  the  United  States,  although  Wash¬ 
ington  almost  certainly  made  genuine  efforts  to  keep  the  dissidents  under 
control.4  There  were  also  other  incidents.  On  4  March,  the  French 
freighter  La  Conbre,  which  was  carrying  Belgian  munitions  for  the  Cuban 
army,  blew  up  in  Havana  harbour,  killing  nearly  100  people.  In  a  violent 
speech,  Castro  implied  that  United  States  sabotage  was  responsible  for  the 
explosion.  Herter  retorted  that  this  suggestion  was  ‘baseless,  erroneous 
and  misleading’.5  At  the  end  of  the  month,  following  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  Latin  American  tour,  Castro  repudiated  the  Rio  treaty.  The 
Cuban  revolutionary  government,  he  declared,  had  not  signed  the  treaty 
and  were  therefore  not  bound  by  it.  He  alleged  that  the  United  States’ 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  210.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  255-6. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  25-26.  The  text  of  Eisenhower’s  statement  is  printed  in  Public  Papers, 
1960/61,  pp.  133-4. 

4  Cf.  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  101,  174. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  173. 
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government  was  trying  to  pin  a  communist  label  upon  the  Cuban  regime 
in  order  to  justify  armed  intervention  under  the  treaty.1 

In  the  face  of  continued  Cuban  provocation,  the  United  States’  govern¬ 
ment  was  rapidly  losing  patience.  A  reduction  in  the  quota  of  Cuban 
sugar  imported  by  the  United  States  had  long  been  advocated  in  some 
circles  as  a  means  of ‘bringing  the  Cubans  into  line’.  The  administration 
had  so  far  ignored  the  suggestion,  but  in  March  it  tabled  a  bill  to  renew 
the  existing  sugar  act  for  four  years,  giving  the  president  power  to  modify 
the  quotas  from  individual  countries  within  that  period.  At  his  press 
conference  on  16  March,  President  Eisenhower  denied  that  the  admini¬ 
stration’s  proposal  was  intended  as  a  reprisal  against  Cuba,  but  added: 
‘The  United  States  consumes  a  very  great  amount  of  sugar  every  year  and 
there  have  been  many  activities  taking  place  in  Cuba  that  could  easily 
endanger  our  source  of  supply.  ...  I  have  got  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  make  sure  that  the  United  States  gets  the  sugar  it  needs — one  of  the 
reasons  that,  if  any  of  these  supplying  areas  should  fall  down  in  supplying 
its  quota,  then  I  should  have  the  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  go  to  somebody 
else  to  get  it.’2 

As  the  United  States’  relations  with  Cuba  deteriorated,  so  those  between 
Cuba  and  the  communist  bloc  became  increasingly  cordial.  On  4  Feb¬ 
ruary,  as  the  result  of  an  official  invitation,  Anastas  Mikoyan  arrived  in 
Cuba  to  inaugurate  the  same  Soviet  exhibition  which  he  had  opened  in 
Mexico  in  the  previous  November.3  Mikoyan  spent  ten  days  in  Cuba, 
touring  the  island  and  dwelling,  in  his  speeches,  upon  the  Russian  desire 
for  world  peace  and  the  achievements  of  the  Cuban  revolution.4  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit,  a  joint  communique  was  issued  which  announced  an 
important  trade  agreement  between  Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  latter 
agreed  to  buy  425,000  tons  of  sugar  in  i960  and  one  million  tons  in  each 
of  the  following  four  years.  The  Soviet  Union  also  agreed  to  lend  Cuba 
$100  million  at  2J  per  cent  interest  to  enable  the  latter  to  purchase 
machinery  and  materials  and,  ‘on  account  of  this  loan’,  further  agreed  to 
‘offer  whatever  technical  assistance  may  be  required  in  1961-4  in  the 
construction  of  plants  and  factories  undertaken  by  the  government^  the 
Cuban  republic’.  Finally,  both  parties  promised  to  consider  at  an 
opportune  moment’ — the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  which  had 
been  broken  off  by  Batista  in  1952.5  Further  agreements  between  Cuba 
and  communist  bloc  countries  were  made  during  a  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe  by  Antonio  Nunez  Jimenez,  the  head  of 
I.N.R.A.,  in  June.  Between  them,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  east  Germany,  and  Rumania  agreed  to  export  to  Cuba  33  new 


1  Ibid.  p.  175.  2  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  p.  298. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  482.  4  Soviet  News,  10  February  i960;  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  98. 

5  Soviet  News,  15  February  i960. 
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factories  and  the  technical  aid  to  operate  them.  The  cost— $84  million 
— was  to  be  partly  met  by  increased  exports  of  agricultural  produce  from 
Cuba  to  these  countries.1 

This  evidence  of  Cuba’s  increasing  economic  connexion  with  the  com¬ 
munist  bloc,  coupled  with  the  alleged  infiltration  of  communists  and 
communist-sympathizers  into  important  positions  in  the  Cuban  admini¬ 
stration,  led  the  United  States’  government  to  take  two  decisive  steps  at 
the  end  of  June.  The  first  was  to  press  for  the  rapid  passage  through  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  new  sugar  legislation.  Appearing  before  the  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  22  June,  Mr.  Herter  spoke  of 
the  Cuban  agrarian  law  and  the  agreements  with  communist  countries 
and  declared:  ‘Because  of  these  and  other  circumstances  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  time  for  the  United  States  to  seek  ways  to  diversify  its 
sources  of  supply  and  reduce  the  dependence  of  its  consumers  on  Cuban 
sugar,  the  supply  of  which  may  become  increasingly  uncertain.’2  Congress 
would  not  give  the  president  powers  to  adjust  sugar  quotas  for  four  years, 
but  passed  legislation  enabling  him  to  reduce  the  Cuban  quota  in  i960 
and  eliminate  it  in  1 96 1 .3  On  6  July,  President  Eisenhower  duly  authorized 
a  cut  in  the  Cuban  quota  for  i960  of  700,000  short  tons,  representing  a 
foreign  exchange  loss  to  Cuba  of  about  $90  million.4  The  second  step 
taken  by  the  United  States’  government  was  to  submit  a  lengthy  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Inter- American  Peace  Committee  of  the  O.A.S.  on  27  June, 
drawing  attention  to  the  ‘provocative  actions  of  the  government  of  Cuba 
against  the  United  States  which  have  served  to  increase  tensions  in  the 
Caribbean  area’.5 

Cuban  retaliation  against  the  United  States’  measures  came  quickly. 
Already,  at  the  end  of  May,  Castro  had  been  pressing  three  foreign  oil 
companies — Texaco,  Standard  Oil,  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell— to  refine 
quantities  of  Soviet  crude  oil,  which  had  been  sent  to  Cuba  under  the 
trade  agreement  with  Russia,  in  their  refineries  which  were  situated  in 
Cuba.6  As  a  result  of  the  impending  sugar  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
Castro  formalized  his  demand  in  June,  citing  the  1938  Cuban  mineral 
fuel  law,  which  stated  that  foreign-owned  refineries  were  obliged  to  handle 
Cuban  petroleum.  The  oil  companies  contested  Castro’s  interpretation 
of  the  law,  alleging  that  it  applied  only  to  petroleum  extracted  from  Cuban 
soil.  On  28  June,  Castro  signed  a  decree  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Texaco 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  380.  Nunez  Jimenez  was  not  the  only  Cuban  leader  to  visit  the  communist 
world  in  June.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  Raul  Castro,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban 
armed  forces,  left  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  while  Galvez  Rodriguez,  inspector- 
general  of  the  Cuban  army,  left  for  China  and  north  Vietnam;  ibid. 

2  D.S.B.,  ii  July  i960,  p.  59.  3  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  379,  447. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  447.  The  text  of  the  president’s  authorization  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1, 
pp.  562-3. 

5  The  text  of  the  memorandum  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  18  July  i960,  pp.  79-87. 

6  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  312. 
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refinery  in  Santiago  did  not  refine  the  Soviet  oil,  it  would  be  expro¬ 
priated.  Expropriation  took  place  on  29  June  and  that  of  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Shell  refineries  in  Havana  followed  on  1  July.1  The  Cuban 
government  did  not  stop  there.  No  sooner  had  Eisenhower  cut  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota  than  it  enacted  a  law  allowing  the  expropriation  of  all  enter¬ 
prises  owned  or  partly  owned  by  United  States  citizens.2 

It  was  on  9  July  that  Khrushchev  injected  a  dangerous  new  factor  into 
the  mounting  economic  warfare  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
during  the  course  of  a  long  speech  to  a  Russian  teachers’  rally  in  Moscow. 
Describing  United  States’  action  over  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  as  ‘an 
attempt  to  strangle  the  Cuban  economy’,  he  reminded  his  audience  that 
‘the  time  when  the  United  States  diktat  prevailed  is  over’.  ‘The  Soviet 
Union’,  he  declared,  ‘is  raising  its  voice  on  behalf  of,  and  is  offering  help 
to,  the  people  of  Cuba  who  are  fighting  for  their  independence.’  He 
warned  the  United  States  that  it  was  ‘now  not  at  such  an  inaccessible 
distance  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  formerly’  and  pointed  out  that  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  if  need  be,  Soviet  artillerymen  can  support  the  Cuban 
people  with  their  rocket  fire,  should  the  aggressive  forces  in  the  Pentagon 
dare  to  start  intervention  against  Cuba’.3  The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  couched  his  threat  of  armed  intervention  later  caused  some  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  its  sincerity  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  hoped  to  gain 
by  making  it,  except  perhaps  to  aggravate  the  international  tension  already 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  summit  conference. 

For  the  moment,  however,  no  one  bothered  overmuch  about  possible 
nuances  in  the  Soviet  leader’s  phraseology.  The  Cubans  enthusiastically 
welcomed  the  offer  of  Russian  support,4  while  President  Eisenhower  issued 
an  immediate  statement  declaring  that  it  ‘underscores  the  close  ties  that 
have  developed  between  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  governments’  and  ‘shows 
the  clear  intention  to  establish  Cuba  in  a  role  serving  Soviet  purposes  in 
this  hemisphere’.  Outside  interference  in  hemispheric  affairs  had  been 
repeatedly  condemned  by  the  inter-American  system,  the  statement  went 
on,  and  ‘the  United  States  will  not  be  deterred  from  its  responsibilities 
by' the  threats  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  making’.  Nor  would  it  ‘permit  the 
establishment  of  a  regime  dominated  by  international  communism  in  the 
western  hemisphere’.5 

At  a  press  conference  on  12  July,  Mr.  Khrushchev  returned  to  the 
attack,  reaffirming  Soviet  support  for  ‘the  Cuban  people  ,  denying  that  the 
Cuban  regime  was  communist,  and  refuting  the  validity  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  ‘We  consider  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  outlived  its  time,’ 


2  Ibid.,  p.  447.  Castro  had  already  warned  the  United  States  as  early  as  25  June  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  might  happen;  ibid.,  p.  379.  3  Somet  Mws,  1 1  Ju  y  i960. 


♦  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  449. 
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he  declared,  ‘has  outlived  itself,  has  died,  so  to  say,  a  natural  death.  Now 
the  remains  of  this  doctrine  should  best  be  buried  as  every  dead  body  is, 
so  that  it  should  not  poison  the  air  with  its  decay.’1  This  brought  a  quick 
retort  from  the  state  department  that  ‘the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1823  when  the  doctrine  was 
proclaimed’  and  that,  moreover,  they  ‘represent  through  solemn  agree¬ 
ments  the  views  of  the  American  community  as  a  whole’.2 

No  doubt  encouraged  by  offers  of  Soviet  support,  the  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment  had  meanwhile  decided  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audience.  On  1 1  July, 
Dr.  Roa  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  drawing 
attention  to  a  whole  series  of  Cuban  complaints  against  the  United  States. 
The  letter  cited  various  acts  of  the  United  States’  government — including 
the  sugar  legislation — which,  it  declared,  ‘by  any  standards  ...  go  to  make 
up  a  policy  of  intervention  in  Cuba’s  domestic  affairs  and  of  economic 
aggression  contrary  to  the  basic  terms  of  the  relevant  international  treaties 
and  agreements  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter’.  These  acts,  the  letter  maintained,  had  ‘brought  about  a  situation 
which  seriously  affects  international  peace  and  heightens  the  tensions 
brought  about  by  the  collapse  of  the  summit  conference’.  The  Cuban 
government  therefore  called  upon  the  president  ‘to  convene  the  Security 
Council  immediately  in  order  that  that  body  may  consider  the  situation 
and  .  .  .  take  such  measures  as  it  deems  fit’.3 

Cuba’s  decision  to  by-pass  the  O.A.S.  by  taking  its  grievances  to  the 
United  Nations  and,  even  more,  Khrushchev’s  rocket  threat  alarmed  some 
Latin  American  governments.  On  13  July,  the  Peruvian  government 
proposed  that  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  O.A.S.  foreign  ministers 
should  be  held  to  consider  the  Soviet  threat  to  inter-American  unity  and 
democracy  in  the  western  hemisphere.4  The  following  day,  the  Argentine 
government  published  a  telegram  to  its  ambassador  in  Havana,  which 
called  upon  the  Cuban  government  ‘to  express  its  disapproval  of  any 
statement  which  may  be  construed  as  interference  by  an  extra-continental 
power  in  American  hemispheric  affairs’  and  reminded  it  that  ‘the  regional 
system  [i.e.  the  O.A.S.]  offers  procedures  to  solve  the  differences  which 
may  arise  in  the  community’.3  On  1 7  July,  the  government  of  Ecuador  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  approaching  the  Cuban  government  in  a  similar  sense.6 

The  intervention  of  Ecuador  and  Argentina  was  important,  for  they 
were  the  two  Latin  American  representatives  on  the  Security  Council.7 
When  the  Cuban  complaint  came  up  for  discussion  on  18  July,  they 


;  13  July  i960  2  D.S.B.,  1  August  1960,  pp.  170-1. 

The  text  of  the  Cuban  letter  is  printed  in  S.C.O.R.,  July,  August,  and  September  1060 
pp.  9-10.  3 


4  N.Y.  Times,  14  July  i960. 

b  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (European  edition),  19  July  i960. 

7  The  delegate  from  Ecuador  was,  in  fact,  the  president  of  the 


5  Ibid.,  15  July  i960. 
Security  Council. 
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proposed  a  joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Council  to  ‘adjourn  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question,  pending  the  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  O.A.S.’. 
After  a  bitter  slanging-match  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
delegates  and  the  rejection  of  a  Soviet  amendment,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  9  votes  to  nil,  with  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining. 
After  the  vote,  the  delegate  from  Ecuador,  in  a  pointed  allusion  to  the 
Soviet  attitude,  warned  that  ‘if  any  power  near  or  far,  and  especially  the 
latter,  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  our  friendly  attitude  to  tell  us  what  to  do 

whether  ostensibly  for  our  protection  or  otherwise,  and  whatever  the 
disproportion  between  the  Latin  Americans  and  that  power  may  be — all  it 
will  achieve  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  animosity  and  deep  antipathy  of 
our  peoples’.1  Meanwhile,  on  18  July,  the  O. A. S.  council  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  convene  a  foreign  ministers’  meeting  to  ‘consider  exigencies  of 
continental  solidarity,  and  defence  of  the  regional  system  and  of  American 
democratic  principles  in  the  face  of  threats  that  might  affect  them’.2 

Ten  days  before,  the  council  had  voted  to  hold  a  foreign  ministers’  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  a  Venezuelan  complaint  against  the  Dominican  Republic.3 
The  growing  isolation  of  the  Trujillo  regime  was  already  evident  in  1959, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  first  half  of  i960  that  it  came  under  really  heavy 
fire  from  other  Latin  American  governments.  Venezuela  led  the  attack. 
On  5  February,  the  Venezuelan  representative  on  the  O.A.S.  council 
called  upon  the  organization  to  investigate  the  mass  arrests  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  January  and  which  he  termed 
a  ‘flagrant  violation  of  human  rights’.  The  Venezuelan  complaint  was 
duly  referred  to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Commission,  but  the  Domini¬ 
can  representative  declared  that  any  O.A.S.  investigation  would  violate 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  and  that  no  investigators  would  be 
allowed  into  the  Dominican  Republic.4 

Then,  on  1 9  April,  a  rebel  force  led  by  an  opponent  of  President  Betan¬ 
court  crossed  the  frontier  from  Colombia  into  Venezuela.  In  the  face  of 
a  complete  lack  of  popular  support,  the  invasion  collapsed  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  its  diplomatic  repercussions  were  more  far-reaching.  The 
Colombian  government,  from  whose  territory  the  invasion  had  been 
launched  without  its  knowledge,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  30  April,  accusing  the  latter  of  involvement  in 
the  affair.  The  Venezuelan  ambassador  to  the  United  States  made  similar 
charges  and  said  that  his  government  would  bring  the  matter  before 
the  O.A.S.  The  governments  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  also  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  gesture  of 


1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  490.  The  full  text  of  the  discussions  in  the  Security  Council  is  printed  in 

S.C.O.R.,  874th,  875th,  and  876th  meetings.  The  statement  by  the  Ecuadorean  delegate  is  on 
p.  27  of  the  record  of  the  876th  meeting.  2  D.S.B.,  8  August  i960,  p.  225. 

3  Ibid.  4  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  103. 
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solidarity  with  Venezuela.1  When,  on  8  June,  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Commission  endorsed  the  Venezuelan  complaint  of  the  previous  February 
by  accusing  the  Dominican  Republic  of  ‘flagrant  and  widespread  viola¬ 
tions  of  human  rights’  which  had  aggravated  Caribbean  tension,  Trujillo’s 
isolation  seemed  complete.2 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  On  24  June,  President  Betancourt  narrowly 
escaped  death  when  charges  of  dynamite  exploded  a  few  feet  away  from 
the  car  in  which  he  was  travelling.  Suspicions  that  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  might  be  implicated  in  the  affair  were  strengthened  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  assassination  attempt  had  been  planned  by  a  Venezuelan  exile 
living  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  and  that  it  had  been  reported  by  the  Dominican 
radio  only  15  minutes  after  it  had  taken  place.  The  Venezuelan  govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  it  would  invoke  the  Rio  treaty  and  indict  Trujillo 
before  the  O.A.S.,  adding  that,  if  positive  steps  were  not  taken  against  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  was  prepared  to  act  unilaterally.3  Such  action 
was,  however,  forestalled  by  the  O.A.S.  council’s  decision  to  convene 
a  foreign  ministers’  meeting  to  discuss  the  Venezuelan  charges. 

When  the  foreign  ministers  met  on  16  August  in  San  Jose  in  Costa  Rica, 
they  took  great  care  to  separate  the  two  issues  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Cuba.  In  fact,  they  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  meeting  in  which  they 
discussed  the  former  their  sixth  and  that  in  which  they  discussed  the  latter 
their  seventh.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  the  two  issues  would  affect 
each  other.  As  the  Hispanic  American  Report  bluntly  put  it:  ‘The  aim  of 
United  States  policy  has  been  to  get  Fidel  Castro;  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  Trujillo  if  this  basic  aim  could  be  achieved.  The  aim 
of  the  policy  of  many  Latin  American  governments  has  been  to  get  Tru¬ 
jillo.  They  were  willing  to  stand  somewhat  equivocally  against  Castro  if 
this  basic  aim  could  be  achieved.’4  In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  a  ‘package  deal’  between  the  United  States  and  its 
southern  neighbours  emerged  at  the  San  Jose  conference,  although — as  is 
often  the  case  with  such  deals — neither  side  was  completely  satisfied  with 
the  results. 

Discussion  of  the  Venezuelan  charges  against  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  the  first  item  on  the  conference  agenda.  Fortified  by  an  O.A.S. 
investigating  committee  report,  which  stated  that  high  officials  of  the 
Dominican  government  had  given  ‘moral  support  and  material  assistance’ 
to  the  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Betancourt,5  Senor  Arcaya,  the 
Venezuelan  foreign  minister,  urged  the  conference  on  1 7  August  to  take 
all  sanctions  short  of  war  against  the  Dominican  Republic.  Anything  less 
than  the  complete  severance  of  diplomatic,  political,  and  economic  ties, 


1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  251-2,  258,  321,  330,  331,  355. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  391-3. 

5  Guardian,  16  August  i960. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  383. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  426. 
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he  declared,  would  be  unacceptable  to  his  government.1  Mr.  Herter, 
who  spoke  on  the  following  day,  took  a  more  cautious  view.  ‘My  dele¬ 
gation’,  he  said,  ‘feels  that  there  is  another  approach  which  could  con¬ 
stitute  a  practical  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  these  acts  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  this  consultative  meeting.’  This  approach,  he  explained, 
was  ‘to  recommend,  with  the  full  force  of  this  meeting  .  .  .  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  agree  to  receive  a  special  committee  of  this  body  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  assure  that,  within  a  specified  and  reasonable 
time,  free  elections  by  a  people,  who  in  fact  shall  have  had  the  right  of 
free  expression  and  free  assembly,  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  itself.’  If  the  proposal  were  rejected  by  the  Dominican  govern¬ 
ment,  he  went  on,  ‘we  should  then  consider  what  measures  under  Article 
8  of  the  Rio  Treaty  might  be  most  effectively  applied  in  order  to  bring 
about  acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  Sanctions 
in  these  circumstances  would  pass  beyond  the  purely  punitive  stage  and 
have  a  specific  and  constructive  aim.’2 

One  of  the  main  reasons  behind  the  United  States’  more  conciliatory 
proposal,  it  was  reported,  was  the  fear  that,  if  drastic  sanctions  were 
adopted,  the  Trujillo  regime  might  collapse  and  be  replaced  by  a  com¬ 
munist  one.3  This  argument  may  have  been  advanced  in  private  but,  if 
so,  it  made  little  impression  upon  the  Latin  American  delegates.  Senor 
Turbay,  the  Colombian  foreign  minister,  expressed  their  point  of  view 
well  enough  when  he  declared :  ‘First  the  sanctions,  then  time  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  recuperation.’4  It  took  a  further  day’s  discussion  to  reach  a  com¬ 
promise,  which  was  embodied  in  a  joint  resolution  made  public  on 
20  August.  The  resolution,  which  condemned  the  Trujillo  regime  in  the 
strongest  terms,  called  upon  all  members  of  the  O.A.S.  to  break  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to  enforce  ‘partial 
interruption  of  economic  relations  .  .  .  beginning  with  the  immediate 
suspension  of  trade  in  arms,  and  implements  of  war  of  every  kind’.  In 
addition,  the  O.A.S.  council  was  to  study  ‘the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
extending  the  suspension  of  trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic  to  other 
articles’.5 

By  repeating  his  original  proposal  at  some  length  in  his  final  statement 
on  20  August,  Mr.  Herter  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  would  have 
preferred  the  conference  to  have  adopted  it.  However,  he  explained,  the 
United  States  ‘believes,  as  strongly  as  any  nation  here,  in  the  need  to 
maintain  the  solidarity  and  common  approach  of  our  community.  To  do 
so  it  has  been  willing  to  adjust  its  views  to  achieve  an  acceptable  solution.’6 

1  N.r.  Times,  18  August  i960.  2  D.S.B.,  5  September  1960,  p.  356. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  August  i960.  4  N.Y.  Times,  19  August  i960. 

s  The  text  of  the  resolution  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  5  September  i960,  p.  358. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  357. 
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When  the  resolution  was  adopted,  the  Dominican  delegation  walked  out. 
‘I  am  returning  to  my  country,’  said  Senor  Herrera,  the  Dominican  foreign 
minister,  ‘and  I  shall  tell  my  government  that  there  is  only  one  road  to 
follow :  to  mobilize  public  opinion  in  order  to  resist  demoralizing  influence 
and  to  fight  American  imperialism.’1 

When  the  conference  turned  to  Cuba  on  23  August,  its  chairman,  Senor 
Turbay  of  Colombia,  made  a  speech  which  expressed  once  again  the  pre¬ 
dominant  Latin  American  point  of  view.  Everyone  in  his  country,  he  said, 
respected  ‘the  legitimate  right  of  the  Cuban  government  to  carry  out, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  such  social,  juridical  and  economic 
reforms  as  it  believes  necessary  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people’,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  Colombia  was  obliged  ‘to  concern  itself  with  those  situa¬ 
tions  which,  like  that  arising  from  the  statements  of  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  the  Cuban  acceptance  of  the  possible  future  use  of  Russian  rockets, 
constitute  an  unmistakable  violation  of  the  juridical  and  political  basis 
of  the  American  system’.  No  nation  in  the  hemisphere,  he  went  on,  needed 
‘the  political  or  military  help  of  an  extra-continental  power  in  order  to 
protect  its  independence  and  its  sovereignty.  .  .  .  Since  any  American  state 
finds  adequate  protection  for  its  sovereignty  within  the  provisions  and 
principles  of  the  regional  system,  an  attitude  of  preference  for  Russian 
aid  as  against  continental  solidarity  is  inexplicable’.  Referring  also  to  the 
alleged  intention  of  the  Cuban  regime  to  foment  revolution  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America,  he  concluded  by  saying:  ‘Colombia  formally  invites  the 
government  of  Cuba  to  accept,  as  do  all  our  countries,  the  discipline  of 
the  inter-American  system  and  hopes  that  Cuba  will  reaffirm  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  regional  organization  is  founded,  abandoning  every 
intention  that  might  compromise  hemispheric  security  and  American 
unity.  Any  rejection  of  the  friendly  appeal  which  our  country  thus  for¬ 
mulates  with  the  combined  purpose  of  serving  Cuba  and  America  would 
be  received  by  us  with  deepest  concern.’2 

Dr.  Castro,  however,  had  already  rejected  and  was  about  to  reject 
again  Senor  Turbay’s  ‘friendly  appeal’.  On  21  August,  he  had  indicated 
that  any  O.A.S.  resolution  against  his  government  would  not  be  respected. 
‘With  or  without  the  O.A.S.,’  he  said,  ‘our  answer  is  that  our  people  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  firmly  entrenched  and  determined  to  defeat  whoever 
attempts  an  invasion.’3  On  24  August,  he  refused  to  repudiate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  communist  bloc.  ‘We  will  be  friends  of  the  Soviets  and  of  the 
Popular  Republic  of  China,’  he  told  the  United  States,  ‘because  they  have 
shown  us  they  are  our  friends,  while  you  attack  us  and  want  to  destroy  us.’ 
‘With  or  without  you,’  he  warned  the  O.A.S.  for  the  second  time,  ‘we  will 

1  N.T.  Times,  21  August  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  24  August  i960. 

3  Times,  23  August  i960. 
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triumph.  1  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  outbursts  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  United  States’  case. 

This  was  presented  on  24  August  by  Mr.  Herter,  who  based  his  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Cuban  regime  upon  a  lengthy  memorandum  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Inter-American  Peace  Commission  on  2  August2  and  a 
supplement  submitted  to  the  San  Jose  conference  on  22  August.3  These 
documents  attempted  to  show  the  extent  of  communist  influence  in  Cuba 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Cuban  government  had  disregarded  the  basic 
piinciples  agreed  upon  in  the  Santiago  declaration  of  the  previous  year. 
One  of  the  most  alarming  allegations  contained  in  them  was  that  ‘Cuba 
is  establishing  a  training  programme  for  communist  agents  and  guerrillas 
to  spread  the  communist  revolution  throughout  Latin  America’.4  Mr. 
Herter,  who  declared  that  the  ‘urgent  challenge’  of  ‘Sino-Soviet  imperi¬ 
alism’  faced  the  inter-American  system,  called  upon  the  conference  to 
‘vigorously  condemn  Soviet  and  other  communist  intervention  in  our 
affairs  and  clearly  indicate  our  grave  concern  over  Cuba’s  toleration  and 
encouragement  of  such  intervention’.  The  conference,  he  concluded, 
‘should  call  for  effective  resistance  to  these  efforts  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
and  restate  the  validity  of  our  regional  association  and  its  principles  as  the 
guide  and  instrument  for  our  continued  co-operation’.5 

Dr.  Roa  answered  the  United  States’  charges  on  the  following  day.  The 
most  serious  threat  which  faced  the  Americas,  he  declared,  was  not 
hypothetical  extra-continental  intervention,  but  the  actual  threat  of 
aggression  by  the  United  States’  government.  Cuba  had  been  asked  to 
give  up  Soviet  protection,  but  he  wondered  whether  the  other  Latin 
American  governments  could  defend  his  country  against  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Roa  denied  that  Cuba  was  a  satellite  of  any  country.  His  government 
opposed  intervention  from  the  American  or  any  other  continent.  But,  he 
warned,  ‘we  shall  continue  to  trade  with  all  countries  who  want  to  buy  or 
sell  whether  the  United  States  likes  it  or  not’.  As  for  the  charges  that 
Cuba  had  violated  the  Santiago  declaration,  he  declared:  ‘There  has 
never  been  a  more  democratic  government  in  Cuba.’6  Mr.  Herter  replied 
to  the  Cuban  foreign  minister’s  speech  in  a  short  statement  issued  on  the 
same  day7  and,  at  much  greater  length,  in  a  declaration  to  the  conference 
on  26  August.  Denying  that  the  United  States  had  any  aggressive  designs 
— economic  or  otherwise — upon  Cuba,  he  said  that  ‘Dr.  Roa’s  remarks 
.  .  .  clearly  indicate  that  the  Castro  regime  will  continue  to  place  reliance 

1  Guardian,  25  August  i960. 

2  The  text  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  29  August  i960,  pp.  318-46. 

3  Ibid.,  12  September  i960,  pp.  409-12. 

4  This  accusation  was  contained  in  the  supplement. 

5  The  text  of  Mr.  Herter’s  statement  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  12  September  i960,  pp.  395-400. 

6  N.T.  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  26  August  i960. 

7  D.S.B.,  12  September  i960,  pp.  400-1. 
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on  the  political  and  military  help  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  that  it  will 
not  submit  itself  to  the  principles  and  disciplines  of  the  inter-American 
system’.1 

The  declaration  of  San  Jose,  issued  at  the  end  of  the  conference  on 
28  August,  was  the  product  of  48  hours  of  almost  continuous  negotiation, 
during  which  a  ten-nation  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senor  Turbay,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  delegations.  The  declaration  nowhere  men¬ 
tioned  Cuba  by  name.  This  was  a  concession  to  the  Latin  Americans, 
who  were  adamant  on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  article  1,  in  a  clear  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Khrushchev  rocket  threat,  emphatically  condemned  ‘the 
intervention  or  the  threat  of  intervention,  even  when  conditional,  by  an 
extra-continental  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  republics’,  and 
added  that  the  acceptance  of  such  intervention  ‘by  any  American  state 
jeopardizes  American  solidarity  and  security,  wherefor  the  Organization 
of  American  States  is  under  obligation  to  disapprove  it  and  reject  it  with 
equal  vigour’.  ‘The  attempt  of  the  Sino-Soviet  powers  to  make  use  of  the 
political,  economic,  or  social  situation  of  any  American  state’  was  con¬ 
demned  equally  emphatically  in  article  2,  ‘inasmuch  as  that  attempt  is 
capable  of  destroying  hemispheric  unity  and  jeopardizing  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere.’  Article  3  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  and  article  4  the  principles  of  the  declaration  of  Santiago, 
while  articles  5,  6,  and  7  declared  that  ‘all  member  states  of  the  regional 
organization  are  under  obligation  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  inter- 
American  system’,  expressed  the  desire  that  all  controversies  between 
member-states  should  be  settled  peaceably,  and  reaffirmed  the  foreign 
ministers’  ‘faith  in  the  regional  system  and  confidence  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,’  which  was  the  member-states’  ‘best  guarantee  for  .  .  . 
evolution  and  development’.  A  separate  resolution  set  up  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  which  was  intended  to  act  as  a  mediator  in 
Caribbean  disputes,  particularly  those  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.2 

Originally,  the  Latin  American  delegates  had  hoped  to  reach  a  com¬ 
promise  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
But  this  was  clearly  impossible,  and  as  the  Cubans  refused  to  countenance 
any  condemnation  of  their  policies,  however  expressed,  it  was  their  dele¬ 
gation  which  walked  out  of  the  conference,  chanting:  ‘Cuba,  si!  Yankees, 
no!’,  ‘Down  with  Yankee  imperialism!’  and  similar  slogans.3  Even  so,  it 

1  The  text  of  Herter’s  statement  is  in  D.S.B.,  12  September  i960,  pp.  401-7. 

2  The  text  of  the  declaration  of  San  Jose  is  printed  ibid.,  pp.  407-8.  Accounts  of  the  final 
negotiations  may  be  found  in  JV.T.  Times,  27,  28,  29  August  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  29  August  i960. 
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was  clear  that  the  declaration  meant  different  things  to  different  people. 
While  Mr.  Herter  hailed  it  as  ‘a  clear  indictment  of  the  Castro  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba’,  his  Mexican  counterpart  expressed  the  view  that  it  was  of 
a  ‘general  character’  and  ‘in  no  form  does  it  constitute  a  condemnation  or 
a  threat  against  Cuba,  whose  aspirations  for  economic  improvement  and 
social  justice  have  the  strongest  sympathy  of  the  government  and  people 
of  Mexico’.1  Some  other  Latin  American  delegates  were  not  so  sure. 
President  Betancourt  was  compelled  to  recall  the  Venezuelan  foreign 
minister,  who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soften  the  declaration,  finally  refused 
to  sign  it,2  while  the  Peruvian  foreign  minister,  who  also  failed  to  sign, 
resigned  upon  his  return  to  Peru,  publicly  attacking  the  declaration  as  too 
‘condemnatory’.3  If  these  incidents  proved  anything,  it  was  that  the 
United  States’  government  was  still  a  long  way  from  creating  a  united 
front  against  Cuba  in  Latin  America. 

Castro’s  own  reaction  to  the  declaration  was  typically  dramatic.  At  a 
mass  rally  in  Havana  on  2  September,  he  publicly  tore  it  up,  proposing 
a  rival  ‘declaration  of  Havana’  which  condemned,  among  other  things, 
‘large  landholdings,  illiteracy,  discrimination  against  negroes  and  Indians, 
inequality  for  women,  oligarchies  which  deliver  natural  resources  to  foreign 
monopolies,  and  the  systematic  deception  of  people  by  information  agencies 
serving  imperialism’.  More  important,  however,  was  his  announcement 
that  the  Cuban  government  was  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
nationalist  China  and  establishing  them  with  the  People’s  Republic 
instead.  Cuba  thus  became  the  first  country  in  the  western  hemisphere  to 
accord  full  diplomatic  recognition  to  communist  China.4  This  Sino- 
Cuban  rapprochement  was  cemented  by  the  visit  of ‘Che’  Guevara  to  Peking 
in  November.  A  trade  agreement  was  signed  between  the  two  countries, 
under  the  terms  of  which  China  granted  an  interest-free  loan  of  $60  million 
to  Cuba  and  promised  to  exchange  rice  and  other  commodities  for  a 
million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  during  1961.  The  final  communique  of  the 
visit  contained  a  solemn  declaration  by  both  China  and  Cuba  that  they 
would  ‘unswervingly  support  the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Africa  in  their  just  struggle  to  oppose  imperialism  and  colonialism’.5 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  574. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  536-7,  573.  Relations  between  Venezuela  and  Cuba,  which  had  been  so  cordial 

when  Castro  first  came  to  power,  were  beginning  to  deteriorate.  President  Betancourt  was  one 
of  several  moderate  Latin  American  leaders  who  realized  that  their  positions  at  home  could  be 
outflanked  on  the  left  by  pro-Castro  elements.  He  was,  in  fact,  seriously  embarrassed  by  pro- 
Cuban  demonstrations,  the  worst  of  which  occurred  on  29  August,  after  the  signature  of  the  San 
Jos£  declaration;  ibid.,  p.  538.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  548,  573,  631-2. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  607;  Times,  5  September  i960.  Already  in  1957  Uruguay  had  permitted  the 
establishment  of  a  Chinese  commercial  agency  in  Montevideo;  cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  31 1. 

5  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  789.  A  preliminary  trade  agreement  between  Cuba  and  China  had 
already  been  signed  in  July;  ibid.,  p.  449-  Cf  a-lso  above,  p.  180.  On  the  way  to,  and  back 
from,  Peking,  Guevara  signed  several  other  trade  agreements  with  east  European  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  ibid.,  pp.  695,  876-77,  and  above  p.  180. 
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After  the  San  Jose  conference,  it  was  clearly  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  finally  broke  off  diplomatic  relations.  Mean¬ 
while,  both  countries  continued  to  hurl  accusations  and  counter-accusa¬ 
tions  at  one  another.  One  issue  which  looked  at  one  stage  as  though  it 
might  trigger  off  something  more  serious  than  the  customary  verbal  abuse 
was  the  future  of  the  United  States’  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  in 
Cuba.  The  base,  which  had  been  granted  in  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States  by  Cuba  in  1903,  had  an  area  of  45  square  miles  and  contained 
about  7,000  American  citizens  and  3,000  Cuban  workers.  Its  main 
function  was  to  supply  and  train  units  of  the  United  States’  Atlantic 
surface  and  air  fleets.  The  United  States’  government  feared  that,  if  the 
base  were  given  up,  it  might  be  taken  over  by  the  Russians.  The  Cuban 
government  repudiated  this  suggestion,  alleging  instead  that  the  base 
could  serve  as  a  springboard  for  an  anti-Castro  invasion.1  Castro,  who,  like 
Khrushchev,  was  an  unwelcome  guest  in  New  York  for  the  opening  session 
of  the  United  Nations  fifteenth  General  Assembly,  referred  to  the  question 
in  the  course  of  a  marathon  four-and-a-half-hour  speech  to  the  assembly. 
Replying  to  a  reported  statement  by  Admiral  Burke  that  the  United 
States  would  ‘fight  back’  if  Cuba  attempted  to  seize  the  base  by  force, 
Castro  declared  that  ‘we  have  never  said  a  single  word  which  would  imply 
any  kind  of  attack  on  the  naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  because  we  are  the 
first  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  giving  the  imperialists  any  excuse  for  attacking 
us  .  .  .  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  as  soon  as  this  country  [i.e.  the 
United  States]  began  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  country  and  people,  the  revolutionary  government  began  very  seriously 
to  consider  requesting,  under  the  rule  of  international  law,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  government’s  naval  and  military  forces  from  this 
portion  of  our  national  territory.’2  In  spite  of  the  Cuban  prime  minister’s 
assurances  that  the  Guantanamo  issue  would  be  settled  peacefully,  the 
United  States’  government  felt  that  the  situation  was  serious  enough  to 
warrant  an  ostentatious  military  demonstration — landing  1,450  marines 
for  a  weekend’s  ‘shore  leave’  on  29  October3 — and  a  special  statement  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  1  November  that  ‘our  government  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  agreeing  to  the  modification  or  abrogation  of  these  agreements 
[i.e.  concerning  the  Guantanamo  base]  and  will  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  appropriate  to  defend  the  base’.4 

A  fortnight  previously,  on  19  October,  the  United  States’  government 
had  decided  ‘to  prohibit  American  exports  to  Cuba  except  for  non- 
subsidized  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies’.5  This  action 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  606-7. 

2  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  872nd  plenary  meeting,  p.  129. 

3  JV.T.  Times,  30  October  i960. 

4  The  text  of  the  statement  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  p.  822. 

5  D.S.B.,  7  November  i960,  p.  716. 
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coincided  with,  and  lent  substance  to,  a  series  of  accusations  of  United  States 
‘aggression’,  which  were  made  by  the  Cuban  foreign  minister  in  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  General  Assembly  on  1 8  October.  Dr.  Roa  requested 
the  inclusion  of  the  Cuban  accusations  in  the  assembly’s  agenda,  but  in 
spite  of  support  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  get  them 
discussed  at  a  plenary  meeting  and  they  were  referred  instead  to  the 
political  committee.1  When  the  date  of  the  American  presidential  election 
(8  November)  arrived  withoutt  he  United  States’  invasion  of  Cuba  which 
Cuban  leaders  had  confidently  predicted,  the  deadline  was  extended  to 
20  January  1961,  the  date  when  the  Eisenhower  administration  was  to 
end.  This  fear  was  the  basis  of  a  second  Cuban  appeal  to  the  Security 
Council  on  31  December,  which  was  discussed  on  4  and  5  January  1961 
without  any  conclusion  being  reached.2  By  then,  however,  the  final 
rupture  had  taken  place.  Early  in  the  morning  of  3  January,  the  Cuban 
government  informed  the  United  States  embassy  in  Havana  that  it  had 
decided  to  limit  the  personnel  of  the  embassy  to  eleven  people.  The 
remainder  were  given  48  hours  to  leave  Cuba.  In  a  statement,  President 
Eisenhower  declared  that  ‘this  unusual  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban 
government  can  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  impossible  the 
conduct  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  that  government’  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  instructed  the  secretary  of  state  to  inform  the  Cuban 
representative  in  Washington  that  ‘the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  formally  terminating  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with  the 
government  of  Cuba’.  ‘There  is  a  limit  to  what  the  United  States  in  self- 
respect  can  endure,’  the  president’s  statement  added.  ‘That  limit  has 
now  been  reached.’3 

It  was  easy  at  the  time  to  dismiss— as  the  United  States’  government  did 
— the  Cuban  accusations  of  imminent  American  ‘aggression’  as  so  much 
baseless  propaganda.  There  was,  however,  some  foundation  for  the 
Cuban  charges.  In  supporting  his  government’s  request  for  the  inclusion 
of  its  complaint  in  the  General  Assembly’s  agenda,  Dr.  Roa  referred  to  the 
existence  of  bases  in  the  United  States,  Guatemala,  and  Swan  Island  off 
Honduras,  from  which  ‘a  large-scale  war  was  in  active  preparation  against 
Cuba’.4  In  its  issue  of  November  i960,  the  well-informed  Hispanic 
American  Report  told  its  readers  that  ‘reliable  observers  in  Guatemala  say 
that  without  doubt  there  is  in  Retalhuleu  a  large  and  well-fortified  base 

1  Roa’s  letter  of  18  October  is  G.A.O.R.,  document  A/4532.  A  record  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  it  may  be  found  in  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  General  Committee,  131st  meeting,  pp.  32- 
36:  QOQth  plenary  meeting,  pp.  786-800,  and  the  whole  of  the  910th  plenary  meeting. 

2  The  Cuban  appeal  of  31  December  is  S.C.O.R.,  document  S/4605,  and  a  record  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  it  may  be  found  ibid.,  921st,  922nd,  and  923rd  meetings. 

3  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  p.  891.  ,  ^  . 

4  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  General  Committee,  131st  meeting,  p.  32.  The  date  of  this  meeting 

was  25  October  i960. 
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where  Cuban  exiles  are  being  trained  to  invade  Castro’s  fortress’.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  ‘responsible  Guatemalans’,  the  Report  added,  ‘there  is  only  one 
possible  source  for  the  funds  necessary  for  such  a  major  project,  namely 
the  United  States  government  operating  through  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency’.1  The  fact  that  an  academic  monthly  like  the  Report  had  ‘scooped’ 
the  entire  American  press  in  its  revelation  of  the  existence  of  the  Retal- 
huleu  base  prompted  its  editor  to  wonder  whether  ‘this  should  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  ignorance  or  to  a  desire  to  suppress  news  which  the  power  elite 
of  this  country  dislikes’.  The  United  States’  government  certainly  main¬ 
tained  a  discreet  silence  about  the  whole  business,  although  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  C.I.A.,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  was  asked  about  the  base  after  he 
had  addressed  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  on  18  November.  ‘Professor 
Hilton  of  Stanford  appears  to  believe  a  training  base  in  Guatemala  is 
financed  by  the  United  States  for  an  attack  on  Castro’,  his  questioner  said. 
‘He  says,  “If  the  C.I.A.  is  behind  this  and  gets  caught,  it  will  be  a  black 
day  for  the  United  States.”  Is  this  true?’  Amid  peals  of  laughter,  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  replied:  ‘It  will  be  a  black  day  if  we  are  found  out.’2  C.I.A. 
spokesmen  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  laugh  the  matter  off  after  the  abortive 
invasion  of  Cuba  in  April  1961  and  the  revelations  which  followed  in  its 
wake  proved  how  right  the  Report  had  been.  At  the  time,  the  Report's, 
disclosures  did  little  more  than  implant  in  some  American  minds  the 
suspicion  that,  when  the  United  States’  government  repeatedly  protested 
that  it  harboured  no  aggressive  intentions  against  Cuba,  it  was  not  being 
entirely  honest. 

The  United  States’  preoccupation  with  the  developments  in  Cuba  some¬ 
times  led  to  actions  which  were  very  unfavourably  received  in  the  rest  of 
Latin  America.  It  was  not  always  the  United  States’  administration  which 
was  to  blame,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Dominican  sugar 
quota.  Faithful  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  San  Jose  conference,  the 
United  States  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  26  August.3  At  about  the  same  time,  President  Eisenhower 
asked  Congress  to  give  him  authority  not  to  purchase  that  portion  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  July.4  However,  the  House  of  Representatives  insisted  that  the  O.A.S. 
must  reach  a  collective  decision  about  economic  sanctions  before  the 
United  States  acted  unilaterally.5  In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the 
government  was  compelled  to  buy  the  Dominican  sugar,  although  it 
imposed  an  entry  penalty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  which  cancelled  out  the 
American  market  preference.6  The  Venezuelan  government,  which  was 
under  fire  at  home  for  its  anti-Cuban  stand  at  San  Jose,  had  hoped  for 


1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  583. 

3  D.S.B.,  12  September  i960,  p.  412. 
5  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  529. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  669-70. 
4  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  646-7. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  612. 
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stronger  action  against  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  compensation  and 
accordingly  protested  to  the  state  department.1  In  October  it  went  even 
further,  asking  the  O.A.S.  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  the  organization 
could  block  the  United  States’  purchases  of  Dominican  sugar.2 

The  United  States’  government  was,  however,  very  much  to  blame  for 
a  decision  taken  in  November.  In  that  month,  rebellions  occurred  almost 
simultaneously  in  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  Presidents  Ydigoras  and 
Somoza  immediately  attributed  them  to  Cuban  interference  and  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  help.3  On  17  November,  President  Eisenhower’s 
press  secretary  announced  that  ‘surface  and  air  units  of  the  United  States 
navy  are  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  assist  these  governments, 
should  it  become  necessary,  to  seek  out  and  prevent  intervention  on  the 
part  of  communist-directed  elements  in  the  affairs  of  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua  through  the  landing  of  armed  forces  or  supplies  from  abroad  .4 
This  action  caused  consternation  throughout  Latin  America.  Not  only 
had  the  United  States’  government — which  had  upbraided  Cuba  for 
flouting  the  inter-American  system — by-passed  the  O.A.S. ,  but  it  seemed 
that  a  dictator  like  Somoza  had  only  to  cry  ‘Castro!’  when  his  position 
was  threatened  in  order  to  obtain  United  States’  military  assistance.  It 
was  true  that  the  ‘Caribbean  patrol’,  as  it  was  called,  was  withdrawn  on 
7  December,  but  by  then  the  harm  had  been  done. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  Latin  American  opinion  was 
blind  to  the  dangers  of  Fidelismo,  as  the  militant  Cuban  revolutionary 
doctrine  was  called  throughout  the  subcontinent.  Apart  from  reactionaries 
and  dictators,  a  number  of  moderate,  democratic  Latin  American  govern  - 
ments  were  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  at  developments  in  Cuba,  as 
was  already  evident  at  the  San  Jose  conference.  In  October,  the  Peruvian 
minister  of  the  interior  had  told  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of  pro-communist  and  Cuban-inspired  activities  in  Peru ;  and 
there  was,  therefore,  no  great  surprise  when,  as  a  result  of  a  raid  by  Cuban 
exiles  on  the  Cuban  embassy  in  Lima,  it  was  reported  that  the  Cuban 
government  had  been  spending  $20,000  a  month  to  foment  a  Cuban-style 
revolution  in  Peru.  On  30  December,  Peru  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba.5  The  incident  highlighted  the  difficult  choice  with  which 
more  and  more  Latin  American  governments  were  to  be  faced  during 


^  Ibid  ’  p.  710.  It  wiU  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  decisions  taken  at  San  Jos6  was  that  the 
O  A  S.  council  should  examine  the  possibility  of  economic  sanctions  against  the  Dominican 
Republic.  A  7-nation  committee  recommended  in  December  that  an  embargo  be  placed  on 
exports  of  oil  products,  lorries,  and  their  spare  parts.  The  recommendation  was  accepted  on 
4  January  by  14  votes  to  1  (Dominican  Republic),  with  6  abstentions  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay) ;  H.A.R.,  vol.  xm,  p.  932 ;  vol.  xiv,  p.  7. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  776-7.  780-2,  841-3. 

4  D.S.B.,  12  December  i960,  p.  888. 

s  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  722,  907. 
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1961:  whether  to  condone  either  United  States  or  Cuban  ‘intervention’ 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  members  of  the  inter-American  system.  Events 
during  the  last  six  months  of  i960  had  shown  that  it  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  adopt  a  neutral  stand. 

A  different,  but  by  no  means  unrelated,  issue  which  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Latin  America  during  the  latter  half  of  i960  was  the  United  States’ 
offer  of  increased  economic  aid.  On  8  July,  a  White  House  spokesman 
announced  that  the  president  and  the  state  department  had  been  working 
‘for  some  time’  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Bogota  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  in  September.  ‘The 
plan’,  the  spokesman  said,  ‘will  deal  particularly  with  methods  for  making 
United  States  participation  more  effective.’1  A  few  more  details  were  given 
by  President  Eisenhower  at  a  special  press  conference  three  days  later. 
Among  the  subjects  which  required  ‘special  consideration’  were  ‘the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  areas  of  arable  land  for  settlement  and  productive  use,  .  .  . 
better  land  utilization,  .  .  .  housing  with  emphasis,  where  appropriate, 
on  individual  ownership  of  small  homes,  and  .  .  .  other  essential  minimums 
for  decent  living  in  both  urban  and  rural  environments’.  In  approaching 
these  goals,  he  went  on,  ‘more  attention  needs  to  be  given  ...  to  improving 
the  opportunities  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  share  in  and  contribute 
to  an  expanding  national  product’.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  do  more  than  talk  about  these  problems.  ‘I  intend 
to  submit  a  message  on  this  subject  to  the  Congress  promptly’,  he  said. 

I  shall  seek  authority  for  such  additional  public  funds  as  we  may  deem 
appiopriate  to  assist  free  men  and  neighbours  in  Latin  America  in 
co-operative  efforts  to  develop  their  nations  and  achieve  better  lives.’2 

The  promised  message,  which  went  to  Congress  on  8  August,  called  for 
‘an  authorization  in  the  magnitude  of  $600  million  to  help  our  Latin 
American  neighbours  accelerate  their  efforts  to  strengthen  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  their  nations  and  improve  the  status  of  their 
individual  citizens  .3  $100  million  of  this  money  was  to  be  used  for  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Chile  after  the  disastrous  earthquake 
of  the  previous  May.  The  remaining  $500  million,  as  the  under-secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Dillon,  explained  to  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee 
on  15  August,  was  intended  to  assist  ‘in  such  fields  as  land  settlement  and 
land  utilization,  housing,  vocational,  technical,  and  scientific  training, 
and  basic  public  facilities  such  as  potable  water  systems  and  sewage 
systems’.  The  United  States’  government  recognized  that  ‘additional 
amounts  will  be  required  as  progress  is  made’,  but,  because  it  was  essential 

1  N.T.  Times,  9  July  i960. 

2  text  °f  the  President’s  press  conference  is  printed  in  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  pp.  568-7^. 

America  P'  6l5‘  14  should  be  noted  that  the  message  was  not  concerned  exclusively  with  Latin 
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for  the  Latin  American  countries  to  be  ‘convinced  that  the  United  States 
really  means  business’,  it  was  asking  for  ‘an  authorization  which  would 
be  a  concrete  indication  of  [its]  interest’.1 

The  United  States’  government  was  at  great  pains  to  insist  that  the  new 
aid  plan  was  in  no  way  connected  with  developments  with  regard  to  Cuba. 
At  his  press  conference  on  1 1  July,  President  Eisenhower  said  that  the 
plan  had  ‘been  on  our  minds  and  thinking  and  even  almost  written  pre¬ 
paration  for  some  months — ever  since  I  came  back  from  South  America’,2 
while  Mr.  Herter  assured  reporters  on  9  August  that  it  was  not  ‘in  any 
sense  connected  with  the  Cuban  difficulties’.3  However,  the  timing  of  the 
initial  announcement  and  the  Eisenhower  press  conference — which  both 
came  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban  crisis — was  suspicious,  and  it  was  not 
a  Latin  American  but  a  Democratic  senator,  Mike  Mansfield,  who  said 
that  the  proposal  looked  like  ‘a  callous  attempt  to  purchase  favour  in 
Latin  America  at  a  time  when  we  are  especially  desirous  of  obtaining  it’.4 
Eisenhower  may  well  have  been  planning  some  new  initiative  as  a  result 
of  his  Latin  American  tour,  but  it  would  hardly  have  taken  the  form  it  did 
without  the  stimulus  of  the  situation  in  Cuba.  The  plan  was  clearly  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problems  which  had  brought  about  such 
a  situation.  Mr.  Dillon  admitted  as  much  to  the  Senate  foreign  relations 
committee  when,  in  underlining  the  need  for  new  measures,  he  said: 
‘Today  the  Latin  American  masses  are  awake.  They  intensely  aspire  to 
a  better  life.  But  unfortunately  most  of  them  see  little  ahead  that  offers 
them  the  hope  of  achieving  it.  The  result  is  frustration  and  social  unrest 
which  threatens  to  erupt  in  violence  and  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
existing  institutions  even  when  no  good  alternative  is  at  hand.  Surely  such 
conditions  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  free  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  in  our  hemisphere.’5 

Latin  American  reactions  to  the  Eisenhower  proposal — which  passed 
Congress  at  the  end  of  August — were  illustrated  in  a  poll  of  presidents, 
conducted  by  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  magazine  Life .  The  only  president 
who  failed  to  respond  to  the  poll  was  President  Dorticos  of  Cuba.  The 
other  nineteen  indicated  their  overwhelming  support  for  the  proposal, 
although  they  were  much  less  enthusiastic  than  President  Eisenhower  about 
the  value  of  private,  as  opposed  to  public,  investment.6  ‘The.  United 
States’,  commented  President  Betancourt,  must  abandon  the  deification 


1  The  text  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  statement  to  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  is  printed  in 
D.S.B.,  5  September  i960,  pp.  367-72. 

2  Public  Papers,  1960/1,  p.  573.  3  D.S.B.,  29  August  i960,  p.  311. 

4  JV.r.  Times,  9  August  i960.  5  D.S.B.,  5  September  i960,  p.  369. 

6  At  his  press  conference  on  1 1  July,  President  Eisenhower  had  said  that  ‘the  only  real  invest¬ 

ment  that  is  going  to  flow  into  countries  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  the  long-term  is  private 

investment.  It  is  many  times  the  amount  that  can  be  put  in  from  the  public  coffers  ;  Public 
Papers,  1960/1,  p.  572. 
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of  “free  enterprise”.’  President  Frondizi,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  much 
mind  whether  the  investment  was  public  or  private.  What  was  important 
in  his  opinion  was  that  it  should  be  substantial.1 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  opened  in  Bogota 
on  5  September.  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Dillon  presented  the  United 
States’  proposals  to  the  delegates.  The  keynote  of  his  speech,  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  major  change  in  United  States’  policy,  was  his  emphasis  upon  the 
need  for  more  social,  as  opposed  to  purely  economic,  investment.  ‘It  is 
not  enough’,  he  said,  ‘only  to  construct  modern  factories,  power  plants, 
and  office  buildings. . . .  The  task  is  nothing  less  than  to  lift  whole  segments 
of  the  population  into  the  twentieth  century.’  In  attaining  this  goal,  the 
United  States’  government  was  prepared  to  make  available  ‘large  addi¬ 
tional  resources’,  apart  from  the  $500  million  already  promised.  To 
administer  the  social  reform  programmes  envisaged,  Mr.  Dillon  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  inter-American  fund  for  social  development  which, 
although  financed  by  the  United  States,  would  be  run  largely  by  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank.  ‘This  fund’,  Dillon  explained,  ‘would 
be  made  available  for  loans  which  could  cover  costs  in  local  currency  and 
which  could  also  be  repaid  in  the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country,  thus 
avoiding  burdens  on  the  balance  of  international  payments.’  An  addi¬ 
tional  advantage,  from  the  Latin  American  point  of  view,  of  channelling 
the  money  through  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  was  that,  as 
the  Latin  American  countries  had  a  voting  majority  on  the  bank’s  board, 
they  could  ensure  that  it  was  spent  in  the  way  they  wanted.2  Dillon  did 
make  it  clear,  however,  that  his  government  expected  something  in  return 
for  its  largesse.  Latin  American  governments  were  enjoined  to  prepare 
‘well-conceived  projects  and  programmes’,  establish  ‘priorities  in  the 
activities  of  the  government  sector’,  provide  ‘incentives  and  encouragement 
to  private  enterprise,  both  local  and  foreign,  to  develop  the  vast  potential 
of  Latin  American  markets’,  modernize  ‘the  legal  and  institutional  frame¬ 
work,  including  improvements  in  fiscal  practices  designed  to  produce  the 
larger  governmental  revenues  required  to  maintain  financial  stability  in 
an  expanding  economy’,  and  to  promote  ‘the  diversification  of  production, 
so  that  precarious  dependence  on  one  or  a  few  industries  or  commodities 
may  be  avoided’.3 

While  welcoming  the  United  States’  proposals,  some  of  the  delegates  felt 
that  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  Senhor  Schmidt,  the  Brazilian  spokes¬ 
man,  described  them  as  ‘a  short-term  palliative  .  .  .  made  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  under  the  pressure  of  the  Cuban  crisis’,  and  he  reminded 

1  JV.T.  Times,  25  August  i960. 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  654.  Dillon  later  announced  that  $400  million  of  the  initial  $500  million 
would  be  administered  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

3  The  text  of  Dillon’s  speech  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  3  October  i960,  pp.  533-7. 
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his  audience  that  ‘Operation  Pan-America’ — in  the  context  of  which 
the  proposals  were  supposed  to  be  situated — had  called  for  no  less  than 
$10,000  million  over  twenty  years.  Schmidt  also  called  for  joint  efforts  by 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  establish  common  markets,  transport  and 
marketing  systems,  and  methods  of  stabilizing  commodity  prices.  His 
views  were  evidently  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  delegates  from  Mexico, 
El  Salvador,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Haiti,  and  Venezuela,  all  of  whom 
abstained  with  Brazil  when  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
United  States  plan.1 

Cuba,  however,  was  the  only  country  which  failed  to  subscribe  to  the 
‘Act  of  Bogota’  which  was  promulgated  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on 
13  September — its  representative  declaring  that  the  United  States’  pro¬ 
posal  was  just  another  example  of ‘Yankee  imperialism’.2  Article  1  of  the 
act  set  out  the  requirements  for  social  reform  in  the  fields  of  rural  life, 
housing,  education,  and  health.  Article  2  welcomed  the  United  States’ 
decision  to  set  up  the  inter-American  fund  for  social  development.  Articles 
reiterated  some  of  the  wider  aims  of  ‘Operation  Pan- America’,  including 
more  financial  assistance  on  flexible  terms  from  the  ‘capital  exporting 
countries  of  America,  western  Europe,  and  international  lending  agencies’, 
large-scale  technical  assistance,  and  commodity  stabilization.  Finally, 
article  4  called  for  greater  multilateral  co-operation  in  economic  matters, 
recommending  in  particular  that  a  special  meeting  should  be  convened 
within  sixty  days  to  ‘examine  the  existing  structure  of  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  of  the  units  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  working  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  and  improving  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council’.3 

At  a  press  conference  after  the  meeting,  Mr.  Dillon  said  that  his  hopes 
for  the  conference  had  ‘been  realized  beyond  my  expectations’  A  Bogota 
was  certainly  a  great  personal  success  for  him,  which  explains  why  his 


Ibid.,  pp.  655-6. 

Ibid.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Dominican  Republic  did  not  send  a  delegation  to  the 


Bogota  meeting.  ,  . 

3  The  text  of  the  ‘Act  of  Bogoti’  is  printed  in  D.S.B.,  3  October  i960,  pp.  537-4°-  Argentina 
had  proposed  that  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  it  termed  ineffective, 
should  be  replaced  by  a  new  body;  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  655.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting  called  for 
by  the  ‘Act  of  Bogota’,  which  was  held  in  Washington  from  28  November  to  10  December,  it 
was  decided  that:  (1)  the  annual  meetings  of  the  I.A.E.S.C.  should  be  limited  to  two,  the  first 
being  attended  by  technical  experts  and  the  second  by  the  finance  or  economics  ministers;  (2)  the 
powers  of  the  I.A.E.S.C.’s  secretary-general  should  be  strengthened  by  authorizing  him  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  O.A.S.  council  a  work  programme  designed  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota’ ;  (3)  a  special  committee  on  basic  products  should  be  created  to  replace  the  various  O.  .0. 
committees  which  already  existed;  (4)  meetings  should  be  held  with  European  international 
agencies  as  well  as  those  in  the  western  hemisphere,  to  discuss  the  appropriate  machinery  lor 
co-operation  in  the  fields  of  trade,  financing,  and  technical  assistance;  ibid.,  p.  932. 

4  J\f.T.  Times,  14  September  i960. 
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designation  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  by  President-elect  Kennedy  in 
December  was  welcomed  in  Latin  America.1  The  Eisenhower  plan  was, 
of  course,  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
presidential  election,  although  the  appointment  of  Dillon  and  various 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  indicated  that  the  new  administration 
would  not  only  take  over  the  plan,  but  might  even  expand  it.2 

The  impetus  towards  greater  multilateral  co-operation  in  economic 
affairs,  which  found  expression  in  the  ‘Act  of  Bogota’,  was  also  reflected 
in  the  trend  towards  Latin  American  economic  integration  which  con¬ 
tinued  during  i960.  Although  a  conference  of  central  bank  representa¬ 
tives,  which  met  in  Montevideo  in  January,  failed  to  agree  on  a  uniform 
payments  system  for  the  proposed  Latin  American  free-trade  area,3  the 
foreign  ministers  of  seven  governments  signed  a  treaty  in  the  Uruguayan 
capital  on  18  February  which  set  up  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association.  The  treaty  was  based  upon  the  draft  which  had  already  been 
drawn  up  in  the  previous  September.4  At  the  last  minute,  Bolivia  dropped 
out  of  the  proposed  grouping,  as  it  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  which  it  felt  its  relatively  backward  economy  required. 
By  a  special  resolution,  however,  it  was  granted  four  months’  grace  to  sign 
the  treaty.  Bolivia’s  place  was  taken  by  Mexico,  whose  president  had 
announced  his  country’s  willingness  to  join  the  Association  at  the  end  of 
January.5  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Montevideo  treaty  had  been  ratified 
by  Argentina,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru,  but  it  was  still  being  debated 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile.  The  delay  in  ratification  led  to  speculation 
that  the  first  tariff  cuts  might  have  to  be  postponed  until  1  July  instead  of 
1  January  1961. 6  The  major  difficulties  of  the  free-trade  area,  however, 
as  the  Bank  of  London  &  South  America  pointed  out  in  July,  would 
‘clearly  be  encountered  in  the  negotiation  of  the  lists  of  goods  for  liberaliza¬ 
tion.  The  explicit  obligation  to  liberalize  imports  relates  only  to  existing 
trade,  and  if  this  degree  of  liberalization  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  it  would  not  go  far  towards  meeting  the  objectives 
for  which  the  common  market  was  conceived,  since  existing  trade  consists 
almost  entirely  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials — products  that  normally 
attract  small  duties.’7  This  problem  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  tackled  by 
the  end  of  i960. 

Progress  towards  a  common  market  was  also  taking  place,  albeit 
haltingly,  in  central  America.  As  a  result  of  a  top-level  meeting  between 
the  presidents  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  in  January, 

1  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  934.  2  Ibid.j  p.  841. 

3  N.r.  Times,  24  January  i960.  4  cf.  above,  p.  469. 

5  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  58,  124.  The  text  of  the  Montevideo  treaty  is  printed  in  U.N., 
Economic  Bulletin  for  Latin  America,  vol.  v,  no.  1,  pp.  7-20. 

6  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  844. 

7  Bank  of  London  &  South  America  Ltd.,  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  1,  no.  1,  p.  5. 
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a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  three  countries  on  6  February  which 
established  an  immediate  common  market  for  most  goods  produced  on 
their  territories  and  which  foreshadowed  a  customs  union  in  five  years.1 
Although  it  was  specifically  stated  that  other  central  American  republics 
could  join  the  group,  President  Echandi  of  Costa  Rica — whose  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  yet  ratified  the  central  American  common  market  agree¬ 
ment  of  19582 — interpreted  the  new  treaty  as  a  hostile  act  and  termed  it 
the  ‘worst  setback  for  economic  integration  central  America  has  ever 
experienced’.  If  it  were  not  extended  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  he 
threatened,  these  two  countries,  together  with  Panama,  would  endeavour 
to  form  a  rival  bloc.3  A  meeting  of  the  finance  ministers  of  the  five  govern¬ 
ments  was  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  from  26  to  29  April  in  an  attempt 
to  iron  out  the  differences  which  the  signature  of  the  new  treaty  had 
revealed.  The  Nicaraguan  finance  minister  proposed  a  revision  of  the 
1958  treaty,  reducing  the  period  required  to  reach  full  free  trade  from  ten 
years  to  five.  This  was  approved,  although  the  Costa  Rican  government 
requested  more  time  to  study  the  proposal.4  It  was  thus  made  clear  that 
Costa  Rica  was  the  odd  man  out  and,  in  December,  the  other  four  coun¬ 
tries  went  ahead  without  it,  signing  a  new  treaty  of  economic  integration 
which  provided  for  complete  free  trade  within  five  years.  A  central 
American  bank  for  economic  integration  was  also  set  up,  with  an  initial 
capital  of  $16  million,  plus  $10  million  promised  by  the  United  States. 
Panama  also  made  it  clear  that  it  was  prepared  to  join  in  the  integration 
programme,  but  the  Costa  Rican  finance  minister  said  that  his  country 
‘could  not  sacrifice  its  favourable  economic  situation  for  the  sake  of  an 
ideal’.5 

An  important  economic  problem  which  all  Latin  American  countries 
would  have  to  face,  whether  individually  or  in  blocs,  was  theii  relations 
with  the  European  Economic  Community.  There  were  growing  signs 
during  i960  that  Latin  American  statesmen  were  getting  worried  at  the 
prospect  of  the  emergence  of  this  powerful  economic  bloc.  President  Prado 
of  Peru  was  assured  by  General  de  Gaulle  and  M.  Debre,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  February,  of  the  French  desire  that  ‘the  creation  in 
Europe  of  an  association  like  the  Common  Market  should  cause  no  harm 
to  the  development  of  trade  between  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Europe’.  Quite  the  reverse,  the  communique  continued,  for  ‘the  existence 
of  a  much  larger  market— by  the  very  expansion  which  will  result  from 

it _ will  be  such  as  to  create  new  outlets  and  thus  develop  trade  in  both 

directions’.6  President  Frondizi  of  Argentina,  however,  was  not  convinced 
and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  to  Europe  in  June,  asked  for  assurances 

1  N.T.  Times,  17  January  i960;  Times,  8  February  i960. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  472. 

4  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  235.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  934~5' 


3  N.T.  Times,  16  February  i960. 
6  Le  Monde,  19  February  i960. 
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from  France,  Belgium,  west  Germany,  and  the  E.E.C.  Commission  that 
Latin  American  interests  would  be  respected.1  Any  attempt  at  economic 
co-operation  in  the  western  world  which  excluded  Latin  America,  he  told 
an  audience  in  London  on  5  July,  would  cause  an  unjustified  discrimination 
contrary  to  the  aims  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  might  ‘offer  temporary 
solutions  to  grave  problems  arising  circumstantially’,  he  went  on,  ‘but 
will,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  other  acute  problems  which  could  have  the 
gravest  political  and  social  consequences  in  so  far  as  they  decisively  affect 
the  fate  of  countries  embarked  on  complex  processes  of  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion.’2  Concern  was  also  expressed  by  many  delegates  at  the  Bogota 
conference  in  September,  and  the  United  States  co-operated  with  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  and  Colombia  in  drawing  up  a  resolution  which  called  upon 
the  Common  Market  countries  to  make  more  generous  trade  agreements 
with  Latin  America  and  increase  their  investment  in  the  area.3  It  was 
clear  that  the  question  of  whether  the  European  Economic  Community  was 
to  be  outward-  or  inward-looking  would  become  of  growing  importance 
in  Latin  America  during  1961  and  that  the  United  States,  which  was  being 
compelled  by  the  Cuban  situation  to  shoulder  more  and  more  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  subcontinent,  could  not  afford  to  stand  aside. 

1  JV.T.  Times,  25,  27,  30  June  i960;  Le  Monde,  28  June  i960. 

2  Times,  6  July  i960.  3  H.A.R.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  655. 
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THE  INTERREGNUM 


W  e  have  surveyed  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  main  fields  of  diplomatic 
activity  and  international  discord  and  rivalry  during  1959  and  i960,  and 
the  present  chapter,  dealing  more  specifically  with  the  last  six  months  of 
the  period,  will  seek  in  some  sort  to  draw  the  threads  together  and  strike 
a  balance.  Both  in  the  shorter  term  and  in  the  longer  term  the  last  six 
months  of  i960  constituted  an  interlude  between  two  distinct  phases  in 
international  affairs.  The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  a  breach  in  con¬ 
tinuity  was,  of  course,  the  collapse  of  the  summit  conference  on  17  May; 
but  the  total  breakdown  of  communication  at  Paris  was  only  one,  though 
no  doubt  the  most  serious,  of  a  series  of  events  in  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  which  pointed  unmistakably  to  the  emergence  of  what  Mr.  Gaitskell 
called  a  ‘new  element  in  international  relations’.1  The  revolt  in  Turkey,2 
which  seemed  in  the  first  instance  to  many  observers  to  portend  a  breach 
in  the  western  defences  at  the  crucial  hinge  between  N.A.T.O.  and  the 
area  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  the  rapid  deterioration  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba, 3  the  anti-American  revulsion  in  Japan, 4  the 
dangerous  complications  in  Laos,5  and  above  all  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  the  Congo,  with  all  its  disturbing  international  ramifications,6  were 
some  of  the  factors  which  gave  a  particularly  bleak  and  discouraging 
appearance  to  international  relations  in  the  second  half  of  i960.  In  the 
background,  less  commented  upon  but  no  less  significant  in  their  longer- 
term  implications,  were  the  creakings  of  the  United  States’  economy,  to 
which  the  minor  but  symptomatic  question  of  support-costs  for  American 
troops  in  Germany  drew  attention.7  Before  the  year  ended  there  was 
speculation  whether  the  situation  in  the  United  States  might  be  leading 
to  ‘a  slump  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  experienced  since  the  war’.8 

What  is  characteristic  of  the  period  between  May  and  December  i960 
taken  as  a  whole  is  the  erosion  of  long-standing  American  positions.  It  was 
the  period,  as  one  commentator  cruelly  remarked,  when  ‘Mr.  Dulles’ 
chickens’  came  ‘flapping  home  one  by  one’.9  After  the  collapse  of  the 
summit  conference  the  Eisenhower  administration  had  shot  its  bolt.  The 
position  was  put  succinctly  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  beginning  of  1961: 
‘the  tide  of  events’,  he  said,  ‘has  been  running  out,  and  time  has  not  been 


1  Times,  31  May  i960. 
♦  Below,  pp.  522-3. 

7  Above,  pp.  126-9. 


2  Cf.  above,  pp.  337-8. 
s  Above,  pp.  295-6. 


2  Above,  pp.  490  sqq. 
6  Above,  pp.  407  sqq. 


8  Guardian,  5  December  i960. 


9  Ibid.,  12  November  i960. 
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our  friend’.1  Unable  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  fact  that  its  last  months  were 
‘not  going  to  slip  away  in  the  expected  haze  of  summer  sunshine’,2  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  paralysed  by  the  oncoming  elections,  simply 
watched  them  slip  away,  living — as  a  later  commentator  observed3 — ‘off 
the  capital  of  the  past’.  Though  the  context  of  succeeding  events  was 
shaped  in  the  main  by  the  summit  failure  at  Paris  and  its  aftermath,  the 
dominant  note  from  May  to  December  was  the  slow  demise  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  Were  it  not  that  the  United  States  was  clearly  in 
two  minds  whether  or  not  it  wanted  Kennedy  as  Eisenhower’s  successor — - 
as  the  close  vote  in  the  presidential  election  on  8  November  so  dramatically 
showed4 — it  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  sum  up  the  period  under 
the  terse  heading:  ‘Waiting  for  Kennedy’.  After  8  November  that  was 
certainly  the  case;5  but  even  earlier,  not  only  the  United  States  but  the 
world  as  a  whole,  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain,  was  waiting  for  a  change, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  new  start  which,  it  was  hoped,  a  new  American 
administration  might  offer.  These  expectations  perhaps  exaggerated  the 
capacity  of  any  government  to  unscramble  eggs;  but  in  the  fall  of  i960 
they  were  real  and  were  also  a  factor  in  international  calculation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  debacle  at  Paris  was  to  bring  about  a  closing 
of  the  western  ranks.  In  the  United  States  itself,  where  the  administration’s 
handling  of  the  U-2  affair  had  come  in  for  severe  criticism,  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  return  from  the  abortive  conference  was  accompanied  by  ‘an 
indignant  and  creditable  rally  of  public  opinion’  to  his  support,  but  (as 
was  significantly  pointed  out)  not  as  leader  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  as  head  of  the  nation.6  Among  America’s  allies,  as  Mr.  Eisenhower 
himself  observed,7  the  effect  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  ‘ill-tempered  expressions’ 
was  to  bring  the  west  ‘closer  together  than  he  had  known  it  since  he  took 
office  in  1953  •  But  this  consolidation,  though  it  may  have  been  necessary 
in  the  face  of  a  situation  full  of  anxieties  and  uncertainties,  was  a  purely 
negative  reaction,  and,  furthermore,  it  did  not  imply  endorsement  of  the 
administration’s  actions.  In  the  United  States  the  Senate  committee 
inquiring  into  the  U-2  affair  resolved,  with  only  two  abstentions,  that  the 
flight  should  never  have  been  made  and  criticized  the  administration  for 
‘having  bungled  at  almost  every  step  once  the  mission  had  been  exposed 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev’;  in  their  view  the  Paris  meeting  would  have  been 
held  but  for  the  incident,  though  no  one,  of  course,  could  tell  what  its 
outcome  would  have  been.8  Abroad,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  over  a 
broader  front.  In  London,  a  sobering  leading  article  in  The  Times,  after 

1  D.S.B.,  13  February  1961,  p.  210.  2  Times,  6  June  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  12  January  1962. 

4  Of  68,832,778  votes  cast,  34,221,531  were  for  Kennedy,  34,108,474  for  Nixon,  and  the 
remaining  502,773  for  minor  candidates. 

3  Times,  16  December  i960.  6  I  bub,  26  May  i960 

7  Ibld->  6  June  >960.  8  Ibid-;  29  June  i960. 
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proclaiming  that  ‘we  must  brace  the  alliance’,  went  on  to  insist  that  the 
Americans  ‘have  as  much  to  do  to  strengthen  understanding  within  the 
alliance  as  any  nation’.1  More  generally,  the  chief  American  delegate  at 
the  disarmament  conference  in  Geneva  reported  back  to  Washington 
that  ‘America’s  principal  allies’  were  ‘disturbed  about  the  relative  inflexi¬ 
bility  in  American  policy’.2  One  result  of  the  interregnum  was  that 
initiative  again  devolved  upon  the  United  States’  partners  in  the  western 
alliance;3  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Macmillan  in  particular 
regarded  it  as  one  of  his  main  functions  at  this  juncture  to  keep  open 
doors  which,  in  view  of  American  reactions,  might  all  too  easily  be 
irretrievably  slammed. 

The  danger  of  the  post-summit  situation  was  not  merely  that,  for  the 
next  six  months,  the  United  States  would  drift,  but  also  that  the  accumu¬ 
lating  set-backs  to  American  policy  would  produce  a  mood  of  stark  reaction. 
It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  steps  leading  to  the  summit  meeting, 
slow  and  halting  as  they  were,  would  never  have  been  taken  at  all  if 
President  Eisenhower  ‘had  not  consulted  his  own  hopes  instead  of  relying 
on  the  cautious  and  barren  counsel  of  so  many  of  his  advisers’.4  Did  not 
the  outcome  prove  that  they  were  right  and  he  was  wrong?  In  the  long 
debate,  sustained  for  some  three  years,  on  the  desirability  of  having  a 
summit  conference,  the  critics  had  ‘always  maintained  that  a  summit  that 
failed  would  be  worse  than  no  summit  at  all’.5  Not  unexpectedly  the  set-back 
at  Paris,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  confidence  in  the  policy  pursued  by 
Eisenhower,  strengthened  their  hands  and  allowed  them  to  come  out  into 
the  open.  Interrogated  by  a  Senate  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
chiefs  of  staff,  General  Twining,  said  flatly:  ‘We  did  not  expect  much 
from  the  summit’,  and  his  implicit  criticism  of  the  president’s  policy  was 
underlined  by  the  spokesman  for  the  defence  department,  Mr.  James 
Douglas.6  Later  in  the  year  an  eminently  respectable  committee  reported 
that  the  American  military  were  ‘blocking  disarmament’,  and  even  asserted 
that  if  the  state  department  were  successful  in  negotiating  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was  a  real  possibility  that 
the  military  would  launch  a  coup  d'etat  to  sweep  away  the  civil  government.7 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  prognostication,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  fears  which  the  committee  expressed  were  widespread.  As  The  Times 

1  ‘The  Americans,  it  is  true,  give  provocation.  They  can  preach  self-denial  and  practise  self- 
interest.  They  seem  to  think  there  are  parts  of  the  world  to  be  saved  from  their  allies  as  fully  as 
from  their  enemies.  They  have  as  much  to  do  to  strengthen  understanding  within  the  alliance 
as  any  nation’;  ibid.,  19  May  i960. 

2  Guardian,  22  June  i960.  3  Times,  9  August  i960. 

4  Guardian,  20  May  i960.  5  Times,  31  May  i960. 

6  Guardian,  20  May  i960. 

7  Ibid.,  18  October  i960.  The  report  was  issued  by  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  a  body  established  by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  and  thus  of  the  most  unimpeach¬ 
able  credentials. 
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wrote  from  London,  ‘one  danger’  that  would  have  ‘to  be  guarded  against’ 
was  ‘that  Pentagon  officials  in  the  United  States,  who  are  opposed  to  an 
agreement  over  tests’,  might  ‘exploit  the  situation  created  by  the  break¬ 
down’  in  Paris  to  bring  negotiations  to  a  halt.1  This  danger  was  particu¬ 
larly  serious  because  it  might  so  easily  lead  into  a  vicious  circle.  If,  as 
was  widely  believed,  the  U-2  incident  had  played  into  the  hands  of ‘those 
in  the  Kremlin  who  wanted  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  a  tough  line’  and 
had  enabled  them  to  oppose  and  check  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  policy  of 
negotiation  at  the  decisive  moment,  then,  it  seemed,  their  success  in 
wrecking  the  summit  meeting  had  played  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  opponents,  and  if  the  latter  now  got  their  way — on  such  issues  as 
the  resumption  of  testing — all  the  indications  were  that  their  success  would 
provide  new  weapons  for  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  critics  in  Moscow,  and  that 
the  situation  would  deteriorate  still  further.2 

The  danger  of  such  a  development  was  heightened  by  the  imminence 
of  the  American  presidential  elections.  The  temptation  to  make  the  U-2 
incident  ‘a  political  football  in  the  presidential  election  campaign’  was 
considerable,3  and  it  was  no  great  surprise  when  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Republican  national  committee,  Senator  Scott,  declared  that  both 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kennedy — who  had  publicly  stated  that  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  express  regrets  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  over  the  incident — 
were  under  ‘gross  suspicion  of  appeasement’.4  Hardened  party  politicians 
considered  that  a  harsh  and  inflexible  policy  towards  Russia  could  be 
relied  upon  to  catch  votes;  and  the  Republican  leader,  Senator  Dirksen, 
publicly  accused  his  opponents  of  a  ‘soft  approach  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’. 
But  this  attitude  was  not  confined  to  one  party,  and  on  the  other  flank  the 
right-wing  Democrats  under  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  were  more  interested  in 
proving  that  President  Eisenhower  should  not  have  gone  to  Paris — and, 
more  particularly,  should  not  have  allowed  himself  to  have  been  talked 
into  going  by  Mr.  Macmillan — than  in  finding  out  why  the  conference 
broke  down.  Thus  there  was  considerable  likelihood  that  American 
opinion,  already  wounded  and  suspicious,  would  harden  against  further 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  swing  behind  those,  such  as  the 
chairman  of  the  atomic  energy  commission,  who  were  busy  advocating  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests.5  Such  a  reaction,  however,  would  have  had 
considerable  dangers  over  the  wider  field  of  policy.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  unlikely  to  commend  itself  to  the  other  members  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance,  who  had — apart  perhaps  from  Federal  Germany — nothing  to 
gain  from  an  intensification  of  the  cold  war.  In  the  second  place,  and  in 
the  long  run  perhaps  more  seriously,  it  was  bound  to  have  injurious 

1  Times,  31  May  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  26  May  i960. 

s  Guardian,  qi  May  i960. 


2  Guardian,  21  May  i960. 
4  Ibid.,  25  May  i960. 
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effects  upon  the  already  tarnished  reputation  of  the  United  States  among 
the  uncommitted  peoples  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  on  the  South  American 
continent.  ‘Already’,  it  was  said,  ‘too  many  people  in  the  world’  suspected 
‘that  the  United  States’  did  ‘not  want  to  end  the  cold  war’;  it  would  be 
disastrous,  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  interests,  if  anything  were 
done  to  give  these  suspicions  more  solid  foundations.1 

For  the  United  States’  administration,  with  one  eye  on  the  American 
public  and  the  other  eye  on  the  reactions  of  opinion  abroad,  it  was  a  major, 
perhaps  insuperable  problem,  to  combine  the  tough  policy  towards  Soviet 
Russia,  which  the  majority  of  Americans  appeared  to  desire  and  expect, 
with  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  susceptibilities  and  apprehensions 
of  the  uncommitted  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  developments  of  the 
past  year  made  it  clearer  than  ever  before  that  neutral  opinion  was  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with,  particularly  in  the  United  Nations.  Here  the  admis¬ 
sion  in  i960  of  17  new  states — 16  of  them  African — brought  the  total 
membership,  which  had  risen  rapidly  from  60  in  1955  to  82  at  the  end  of 
r959,  up  to  99,  and  of  this  total  no  less  than  45  belonged  to  the  so-called 
Afro- Asian  bloc.  The  result  was  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  de  facto  control 
of  the  United  Nations  which,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  frankly  admitted,  the 
United  States  and  the  western  countries  had  hitherto  exercised.2  It  also 
necessarily  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  neutral  countries,  and  of  the 
Asian  and  African  countries  generally,  both  in  the  United  Nations  and 
on  the  wider  international  scene.  During  his  visit  to  Africa  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  i960  Mr.  Macmillan  had  roundly  declared  that,  in  his  view,  ‘the 
great  issue  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century’  was  ‘whether  the 
uncommitted  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  will  swing  to  the  east  or  the  west’3 
— a  statement  which  perhaps  underestimated  their  capacity  to  do  neither 
— and  the  same  point  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  The  factor 
which  would  influence  the  future  of  international  relations  as  much  as 
anything  else,  he  implied  in  his  speech  of  28  May,  was  ‘the  development 
and  attitude  of  the  uncommitted  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa’.4  The 
dilemma  in  which  this  placed  the  United  States  was  too  obvious  to  need 
comment.  Issues  such  as  the  Algerian  problem  placed  Washington  in  a 
position  where  it  could  scarcely  avoid  choosing  between  the  claims  of  its 
French  ally  and  those  of  the  African  and  Asian  nations  whose  respect  and 
friendship  it  wished  to  retain;3  while  in  the  United  Nations  it  found  itself 
faced,  in  the  session  of  September  and  October  i960,  by  an  active  neutral 
group  led  by  Nehru,  Tito,  Sukarno,  Nasser,  and  Nkrumah,  which  made 

1  Ibid.,  26  May  i960. 

2  JV.T.  Times,  13  December  i960:  ‘due  to  the  admission  of  so  many  new  countries,  the  United 

States  and  the  western  countries  no  longer  control  the  United  Nations.  Our  position  is  much  more 
difficult  .  .  3  Times,  4  February  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  31  May  i960;  the  text  of  Khrushchev’s  speech  was  published  in  translation  in  a 
Supplement  to  Soviet  Weekly,  28  May  i960.  5  Cf.  above,  p.  89. 
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no  secret  of  its  disappointment  with  United  States’  attitudes  or  of  its  belief 
that  the  United  States  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  blame  for  the 
impasse  that  had  developed  between  east  and  west.1 

Thus  on  all  fronts  the  United  States  faced  new  problems  at  a  time  when 
its  leadership  was  faltering.  The  second  half  of  i960  witnessed  not  only  a 
visible  impairment  of  the  world  position  of  the  United  States  but  also  an 
apparent  turning  away  from  the  human  values  which  the  United  States 
professed.  The  sudden  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  Congo,  which  made  so 
painful  a  contrast  between  the  opening  and  the  close  of  ‘Africa’s  year’, 
and  the  fiery  appeals  of  Castro  to  the  feelings  of  the  Cuban  masses,  were 
badly  attuned  to  the  kind  of  humane  liberalism  in  international  affairs 
for  which  the  United  States  claimed  to  stand.  What  was  most  alarming, 
however,  was  the  way  these  manifestations  of  a  change  of  temper  caught 
the  American  administration  off  its  guard  and  in  no  state  to  meet  the 
contingency.  In  the  last  resort  this  failure  should  probably  be  attributed  to 
‘lack  of  intellectual  energy  and  vision’ — ‘the  unhappiest  feature  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration’  and  ‘the  greatest  single  reason  for  its  declining 
prestige  in  the  outside  world’ — and  to  the  fact  that  its  foreign  policy  was 
‘pitifully  lacking  in  creativity’  and  even  in  resource.2  The  result,  in  any 
event,  was  that  little,  if  anything,  that  occurred  in  the  closing  months  of 
i960  helped  to  project  the  image  of  a  strong  and  confident  power  before 
the  world.  On  the  contrary — as  a  shrewd  observer  remarked  in  mid-July 
with  the  events  in  Cuba,  Japan,  and  the  Congo  in  mind — the  picture  was 
one  of  ‘power  in  retreat’.3  And  as  power  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  mori¬ 
bund  administration  in  Washington,  initiative  inevitably  passed  elsewhere. 
After  the  Paris  fiasco,  what  the  world  asked  itself  was  what  Khrushchev — 
not  what  Eisenhower — would  do  next.  ‘Who  can  tell’,  asked  The  Times, 
amid  the  packing  of  bags — and  of  hopes — that  was  going  on  in  Paris,  ‘how 
soon  Mr.  Khrushchev,  or  the  men  who  now  pull  his  strings,  if  such  there 
be,  will  give  the  world  some  new  shock  to  absorb  ?’*  Whether  the  Soviet 
government  had  decided  on  a  ‘tougher’  line  before  the  collapse  of  the 
summit — as  a  number  of  western  commentators  were  ready  to  argue — or 
whether  it  was  a  reply  or  a  reaction  to  what  Moscow  regarded  as  American 
bad  faith  and  provocation,  can  at  best  be  a  matter  of  speculation;  but  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Soviet  leadership  had  no  hesitation  about 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  drive  home  its  advantage  by  launching  a  wide- 
ranging  diplomatic  offensive  which  extended  to  areas — particularly  Cuba 
and  central  Africa — in  which  it  had  not  previously  intervened.  If  the 
United  States’  government  was  unwilling — as,  in  the  Soviet  view,  the  U-2 
incident  showed — to  pursue  sincerely  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  then 
Moscow  would  not  hesitate  to  harry  it  by  all  means  in  its  power  short  of 

1  Cf.  below,  pp.  556-7.  2  Guardian,  io  November  i960  and  19  January  1961. 

3  Investors'  Chronicle,  15  July  i960,  p.  225.  4  Times,  19  May  i960. 
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war.  Those  who  foresaw  ‘a  fierce  psychological  offensive’  were  soon 
proved  right;1  by  the  beginning  of  July,  after  the  Russians  had  walked 
out  of  the  disarmament  conference  at  Geneva,2  it  was  clear  that  the 
condition  of  world  politics  had  deteriorated  to  an  alarming  extent.  The 
last  six  months  of  i960  were  a  time  of  frustration  and  disappointed  hopes; 
and  though,  in  fact,  the  explosive  potentialities  of  Laos  and  Cuba  and  the 
Congo  were  staved  off,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  fiasco  at  Paris  was  to 
turn  back  the  clock  by  seven  years.  Since  the  death  of  Stalin  the  world 
had  seemed  to  be  moving  slowly  towards  a  period  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
in  which  competition  between  east  and  west  would  be  conducted  without 
recourse  to  violence  or  threats  of  violence;  the  breakdown  of  the  summit 
conference  marked  a  return,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  conditions  and 
attitudes  of  the  cold  war.3  On  his  return  from  Paris  Mr.  Macmillan 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  would  prove  to 
have  been  only  ‘an  episode,  an  unhappy  episode,  and  not  the  first  step 
towards  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  situation’  ;4  but  if  this  was  meant  to 
imply  that  all  that  had  happened  was  ‘a  simple  postponement  of  a  meeting’, 
it  was  a  view  many  found  difficult  to  share.  As  one  commentator  observed,5 

it  would  be  comforting,  but  unrealistic,  to  think  that  the  disillusionment  of  the 
past  week  could  be  so  easily  brushed  aside.  The  three  western  governments  and 
Russia  may  still  have  theoretical  common  ground  in  their  wish  to  resume 
negotiations.  But  as  far  as  building  up  a  basis  for  profitable  negotiations  is 
concerned,  the  two  sides  are  back  in  square  one. 

East-West  Relations  after  the  Summit  Failure:  the  Test-Dan  Conference  and  the 
Disarmament  Conference 

As  on  19  May  the  statesmen  departed  from  Paris,  the  question  was  no 
longer  whether  the  situation  could  be  restored  but  whether  it  would 
deteriorate  still  further.  That  the  world  stood  on  ‘the  brink  of  catastrophe’, 
that  the  cold  war  could  at  any  moment  ‘become  hot’,  was  a  generally 
accepted  opinion.6  The  action  of  the  American  defence  secretary,  which 
President  Eisenhower  personally  approved,  in  ordering  a  world-wide 
military  alert  on  16  May,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  easier;7  the  strident,  bellicose  tone  of  Khrushchev’s  press  conference 
in  Paris  on  18  May  heightened  the  gloom,  and  the  statement  on  17  May 
by  ‘a  Soviet  source’  that,  unless  the  western  attitude  changed,  Premier 
Khrushchev  will  fly  tomorrow  to  East  Berlin  where  he  will  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  East  Germans’,  was  thought  by  many  to  indicate  that  the 
moment  of  definite  breach  had  arrived.8  So  grave,  indeed,  did  the  situation 
appear  that  the  secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 

1  Guardian,  18  May  1960.  2  Below,  p.  532. 

3  Guardian,  18  May  i960.  4  Times,  20  May  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  21  May  i960.  6  Ibid.,  19  May  i960;  Guardian,  21  May  i960. 

7  Gf.  above,  p.  67.  8  Guardian,  18  May  i960. 
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solemnly  warned  of  ‘the  risk  of  war  by  accident’.1  But  in  the  next  few 
days  the  international  temperature  cooled  rapidly.  Even  in  the  press 
conference  to  which  the  west  took  such  strong  exception  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  firmly  ‘for  talks’  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  ‘within  six  or  eight  months’  a  meeting  ‘in  a  new,  more 
favourable  atmosphere’  would  be  possible;  meanwhile,  he  stated,  ‘we 
shall  continue  the  Geneva  talks’  on  disarmament  and  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests,  though  if  the  United  States  resumed  testing  the  Soviet  Union 
would  do  likewise.2  When  he  arrived  in  Berlin  the  following  day  his  mood 
was  ‘heavily  sober’.3  ‘The  American  government’,  he  said,  had  ‘made  the 
summit  conference  impossible’ ;  nevertheless  ‘questions  which  should  have 
been  discussed’  there  had  ‘not  lost  their  significance’.  Time  was  needed 
‘for  the  situation  to  improve’;  but  ‘in  six  or  eight  months  the  Soviet 
government’  would  ‘do  everything  possible  to  see  that  a  summit  conference 
takes  place’.  Meanwhile,  ‘the  present  situation  in  Berlin’  would  be  main¬ 
tained  and  there  would  be  no  action  on  a  peace  treaty  with  east  Germany. 
This  statement  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  further  speech  in 
Moscow  on  28  May,  and  was  welcomed  in  Washington  as  evidence  that 
he  was  following  ‘the  line  of  moderation’  taken  by  President  Eisenhower 
the  previous  week.4  A  similar  line  had  already  been  taken  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan,  who  declared  himself  ready  for  negotiations  ‘at  any  suitable  time’,3 
and  on  31  May  General  de  Gaulle  followed  suit.  Although  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  preferred  ‘the  systematic  methods  of  diplomacy’  to  ‘an 
exchange  of  tumultuous  speeches’,  he  was  ready  to  envisage  the  reopening 
of  the  summit  conference  ‘on  the  basis  of  reasonable  preparation’,  since 
‘co-operation  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers  was  as  essential  as 
ever’.  France,  he  emphasized,  had  no  direct  dispute  with  Russia;  the 
virulent  opposition  of  the  two  political  systems,  he  believed,  was  destined 
to  decline;  and  he  went  on  to  predict — as  he  had  done  on  an  earlier 
occasion — the  establishment  of  ‘a  European  entente  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Urals’.6 


By  the  beginning  of  June  there  was,  therefore,  some  reason  to  think  that 
the  immediate  dangers  had  been  surmounted.  But  any  idea  of  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  of  1  May,  the  day  of  the  ill-fated  U-2  flight,  was  totally 
unrealistic.  Both  in  Washington  and  in  Moscow  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  tendency  to  shrug  off  the  crisis  as  a  temporary  set-back  which  time 
would  heal,  once  the  dust  had  settled;  but  such  an  attitude  took  little 
account  of  the  loss  of  confidence  and  the  revival  of  old  suspicions,  which 
were  now  even  more  acute  than  they  had  been  before  the  detente  inaugurated 


1  Guardian,  20  May  i960. 

2  For  texts  of  Khrushchev’s  speech  and  answers  to  questions,  cf. 
i960. 

3  Times,  20  May  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  20  May  i960. 


Times  and  Guardian,  1 9  May 

4  Ibid.,  30  May  i960. 
b  Ibid.,  1  June  i960. 
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by  Mr.  Macmillan’s  Moscow  visit.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of  maintaining 
an  uneasy  balance,  while  tempers  cooled,  was  distinctly  precarious.  In  the 
United  States  there  seemed,  as  has  already  been  noted,1  to  be  considerable 
likelihood  that  the  militant  wing  would  be  able  to  dictate  policy;  indeed, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  appeared  to  be  genuinely  convinced  that  this  had  already 
occurred.  After  his  initial  outbursts  he  was  prepared  to  concede  that 
President  Eisenhower  really  desired  peace,  but  the  president’s  endeavours, 
he  maintained,  had  been  torpedoed  by  ‘hotheads  in  the  Pentagon’.2 
Unfortunately  there  was  enough  evidence  to  make  this  exegesis  not 
entirely  unplausible.  But  what  of  Khrushchev  himself?  Here  again,  in 
the  western  view,  it  seemed  that,  if  the  American  president  was  caught 
between  two  fires,  so  also  was  the  Soviet  prime  minister;  indeed,  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  not  only  Eisenhower  but  Khrushchev  also  might 
disappear  from  the  political  scene  before  the  year  was  out,  his  place  taken 
by  a  far  more  intractable  regime.  Khrushchev,  it  was  argued,  had  been 
forced  to  bow  before  a  powerful  military  bloc,  which  had  been  forming 
ever  since  he  had  announced  major  reductions  in  conventional  forces  in 
January;  temporarily  at  least  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Kremlin  had 
shifted,  and  although  by  the  end  of  May  it  seemed  that  Khrushchev  had 
weathered  the  storm,  it  was  far  too  soon  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
whether  he  would  retain  control  or  be  swept  aside.3  Thus  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  American  scene  were  added  parallel  uncertainties  in  the 
Russian  prospects,  and  the  signs  of  disarray  in  the  western  alliance  were 
matched  by  signs  of  disarray  in  the  communist  bloc.  This  situation,  it  was 
possible  to  hold,  might  be  expected  to  act  as  a  brake  on  headstrong  policies ; 
but  it  was  also  possible  to  hold  that  there  were  elements  both  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  which  might  seek  a  way  out  by  rash  and  hasty  action 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  for  the  rest  of  i960  it  is  impossible  to  know  under  what  pressures 
Khrushchev  may  have  been  operating.  On  the  western  side  the  pressures 
on  Washington — except  perhaps  in  Bonn,  where  Dr.  Adenauer  announced 
with  ill-timed  complacency  that  events  in  Paris  had  thoroughly  justified 
west  German  foreign  policy4 — were  in  the  direction  of  moderation  and 
conciliation.  In  the  case  of  Moscow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture  was 
not  so  uniform.  Apart  from  the  east  German  government,  which  took  up 
a  line  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  west  Germans  on  the  other 
flank,5  comment  in  eastern  Europe  was  ‘restrained  ,6  and  it  is  reasonable 


j  2  Times,  30  May  i960. 

3  For° the  discussion,  necessarily  speculative,  of  the  alleged  conflict  of  forces  m  the  Kremlin, 
cf.  Victor  Zorza  in  The  Guardian,  27  and  30  May  i960.  Ibid.,  25  May  i960 

s  So  long  as  the  United  States  refused  to  condemn  and  punish  those  responsible  for  the  U 
flight,  Notes  Deutschland  pronounced,  Russia  could  not  be  a  partner  to  negotiations  Under  such 
conditions  negotiations  would  be  pointless;  they  would  mislead  and  nourish  false^hopes^Cf. 
The  Times,  20  May  i960. 
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to  conclude  that  for  most  of  the  east  European  peoples,  who  were  just 
beginning  to  get  a  taste  of  prosperity  and  better  living,  the  prospect  of 
increased  burdens  and  deferred  hopes,  in  the  event  of  a  reversion  to  cold 
war,  was  anything  but  welcome.1  But  Moscow  had  also  to  cope  with  China 
and  with  Chinese  reactions.  Although  the  Chinese  cannot  have  known  of 
the  decision  to  break  off  the  Paris  meeting  before  it  was  taken,2  they  had 
never  concealed  their  dislike  of  the  Russians  talking  to  the  Americans  or 
of  plans  for  peaceful  coexistence  so  long  as  the  United  States  refused  them 
recognition,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  without  a  sneaking  fear  that  some 
kind  of  bargain  might  be  struck  at  their  expense.3  In  any  case,  events  in 
Paris  played  into  their  hands,  and  ‘the  new  strength  and  assertiveness 
found  by  Peking  in  the  wreckage  of  the  Paris  meeting’  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  situation.4  Henceforward  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  far 
communist  policy  was  determined  by  Moscow,  and  how  far  by  Peking, 
and  it  was  never  entirely  clear  whether  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  his  own 
spokesman  or  the  mouthpiece  for  a  more  intransigent  group  in  Russia 
backed  by  China.5 

It  was  evident,  in  any  case,  that  Moscow,  while  respecting  Khrushchev’s 
undertaking  to  do  nothing  immediately  to  aggravate  the  Berlin  situation, 
was  otherwise  not  disposed  to  let  matters  rest.  The  resumption  of  jamming 
of  western  broadcasts  on  a  scale  far  higher  than  had  been  usual  since  the 
preceding  February6  was  only  a  minor  indication  of  the  change  of  temper; 
but  four  other  more  substantial  issues  showed  plainly  that  Russia  was  not 
going  to  relax  its  diplomatic  pressure.  Two  of  these  had  already  been 
raised  before  the  Paris  meeting  assembled — namely,  notification  that  the 
American  violation  of  Soviet  air  space  would  be  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  threat  to  peace  and  international  security,  and  a  warning  of 
retaliation  to  the  countries  which  had  provided  U-2  bases.7  The  third  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  press  interview  in  Paris  on  18  May  when, 
casting  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  the  west  in  the  disarmament  negotiations 
at  Geneva,  he  stated  that,  ‘if  this  goes  on,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
approach  the  United  Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  to  consider  the  matter’.8  Finally,  in  his  speech  in  Moscow 
on  28  May  Mr.  Khrushchev  formally  raised  the  question  whether  it  was 
practicable,  in  any  future  summit  conference,  to  confine  the  meeting, 
as  in  the  past,  to  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  The  time  had  come,  he  said,  for  the  western  powers  to  ‘realize  the 
need  to  invite  the  leaders  of  the  great  Asian  powers  to  take  part  in  the 

1  Times,  23  May  i960.  2  Ibid.,  30  May  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  23  May  i960.  4  Ibid.,  30  May  i960. 

5  For  Sino-Russian  relations  at  this  time,  cf.  above,  pp.  197  sqq. 

6  Guardian,  19  May  i960.  7  Cf.  above,  p.  62. 

8  Guardian,  19  May  i960. 
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summit’ ;  the  next  talks  should  be  broadened  to  include  China,  India, 
Indonesia,  ‘and  perhaps  other  countries  as  well’.1 

All  these  issues,  though  perhaps  secondary  in  themselves,  were  important 
both  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  United 
States  and  as  a  method  of  probing  the  strength  of  its  position  and  its 
capacity  for  resilience.  The  attack  on  countries  providing  U-2  bases,  in 
particular,  was  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  United  States’  position  in  Asia, 
since  Moscow  had  specifically  directed  its  accusations  against  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  Iran.  Washington  had  immediately  replied  to  the  Soviet 
threats  by  pledging  armed  support  to  its  allies  if  they  came  under  Russian 
attack;  but  this  no  doubt  well-meaning  announcement  had  the  effect  of 
aggravating  rather  than  alleviating  the  anxieties  of  the  countries  involved, 
and  there  were  reports  that  ‘worried  enquiries’  had  been  reaching  Wash¬ 
ington  from  many  quarters.2  In  Pakistan  the  president,  Field  Marshal 
Ayub  Khan,  rejected  the  Russian  accusations,  but  he  significantly  com¬ 
bined  his  rejection  with  a  strong  protest  to  Washington,  in  which  he 
insisted  that  ‘under  no  circumstances’  must  Pakistani  airfields  again  be 
used  for  such  purposes.3  He  thought  that  ‘as  long  as  there  were  wise  men 
and  a  strong  government  in  America’,  Pakistan  could  be  assured  of  pro¬ 
tection;4  but  it  was  precisely  the  first  of  these  points  about  which  Asians 
had  doubts.  The  Pakistani  note  to  Washington,  apparently  delivered  on 
1 2  May,  was  initially  ignored ;  but  on  24  May  the  requisite  assurances  were 
finally  received  in  Karachi.5  At  the  same  time  it  was  made  known  that 
the  United  States  had  informed  Oslo  ‘that  Norwegian  territory’  would 
‘not  in  future  be  used  for  such  flights’ — a  curious  statement  since  it  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  flights  were  to  continue.6  But  the  repercussions  did  not 
stop  here.  Afghanistan  had  already  protested  to  Washington  against  the 
violation  of  its  air  space  by  the  spy  plane,7  and  on  28  May  Mr.  Khrushchev 
issued  additional  warnings,  this  time  to  Italy  and  Japan.8  In  Britain,  also, 
there  was  disquiet,  which  became  more  intense  when  it  was  made  known 
that,  on  1  July,  an  American  RB-47  aircraft,  which  had  taken  off  from 
Brize  Norton,  had  been  shot  down  by  a  Soviet  fighter  allegedly  within 
Soviet  territorial  waters  over  the  Barents  Sea.9  Although  the  RB-47  case 
was  not  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  U-2,  and  the  United  States,  supported 
by  the  British  government,  not  only  denied  that  the  aircraft  was  on  an 
espionage  mission  but  also  maintained  that  the  Soviet  allegation  that  it  had 
been  brought  down  over  Soviet  territorial  waters  was  ‘pure  falsification 

1  Times,  30  May  i960.  2  Ibid.,  11  May  i960.  3  Ibid.,  18  May  i960. 

4  Guardian,  18  May  i960.  5  Ibid.,  25  May  i960. 

6  Ibid.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Lange,  the  Norwegian  foreign  minister,  told  the  Norwegian 
parliament  that  no  permits  had  been  given  for  such  flights  ‘and  they  will  not  be  given  in  future 
without  the  special  approval  of  the  government’;  Times,  31  May  i960. 

7  Guardian,  19  May  ig6o.  8  Times,  30  May  i960. 

9  Ibid.,  12  July  i960. 
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from  beginning  to  end’1 — an  incident  (it  was  implied)  fabricated  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  keeping  the  international  temperature  at  boiling 
point — the  United  States’  version  carried  no  more  conviction  than  the 
Soviet  story,  and  not  surprisingly,  there  was  a  storm  in  the  House  of 
Commons.2  The  Times  roundly  declared  that  if,  as  Washington  alleged, 
the  purpose  of  the  flight  was  ‘weather  information  or  mapping  details’, 
‘then  those  who  sent  her  on  it  were  either  so  unimaginative  as  not  to  be 
trusted  with  such  authority  or  irresponsible’,  and  warned  that  ‘it  would  be 
dangerously  false  pride  to  refuse  to  take  into  account  Russian  reactions’ 
to  activities  of  this  sort.3  It  also  went  on  to  assert  that  ‘Parliament  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  some  assurance  that  there  is  effective  consultation 
covering  every  different  kind  of  flight’.  This  pressure  in  the  press  and 
parliament  was  at  least  partially  effective.  Although  Mr.  Macmillan  at 
first  adroitly  avoided  a  direct  answer  on  the  question  of  consultation,  the 
issue  was  taken  up  in  Washington.  At  first  it  was  reported  that  it  had  been 
impossible  to  reach  agreement,4  but  after  a  fortnight  it  was  announced  in 
Washington  that  there  was  at  least  to  be  a  tightening  up  of  the  somewhat 
informal  arrangements  that  had  existed  since  1951. 5 

If,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  these  precautions  were  only  common 
sense — and,  in  any  case,  they  did  little  to  satisfy  Soviet  complaints6 — it 
was  inevitable  that,  from  a  more  narrowly  American  point  of  view,  they 
should  look  like  retreat  under  pressure;  and  this  retreat  was  the  more 
unwelcome  because  the  U-2  incident  had  already  heavily  compromised 
the  United  States’  position  in  Asia.  It  was,  indeed,  in  Japan,  which  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  scheduled  to  visit  in  mid-June,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
U-2  affair  were  most  sharply  felt.  From  an  American  point  of  view, 
Japan  was  a  particularly  sensitive  spot  in  its  system  of  alliances  at  this 
moment,  since  the  completion  of  the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  for  a 
new  security  pact  between  the  two  countries  was  imminent,  and  there  was 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  weak  Kishi  government  would  succeed  in 
carrying  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion.7  Although  Washing- 

1  Times ,  26  July  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  12  July  i960.  A  correspondent  in  The  Times  (30  July  i960)  pertinently  stated  the 
points  which  weighed  with  British  (and  other)  opinion.  ‘It  seems  to  me’,  he  wrote,  ‘that  Mr. 
Cabot  Lodge’s  “explanation”  of  what  happened  to  the  RB-47  only  serves  to  deepen  the  mystifica¬ 
tion.  It  now  seems  that  the  United  States  government  knew  all  along  what  happened  to  it,  even 
to  the  extent  of  knowing  that  a  Soviet  aircraft  tried  to  force  it  into  Soviet  territory.  But  in  that 
case  why  did  they  not  protest  to  the  Soviet  government  at  the  time,  instead  of  waiting  for  their 
announcement?  And  why  did  they  join  in  the  farce  of  pretending  to  look  for  an  aircraft  of  whose 
fate  they  were  already  aware?  .  .  .  To  ask  these  questions  is  not  to  support  the  Russian  version 
of  the  incident — it  is  mere  common  sense.  For  the  sake  of  the  western  powers’  credit  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  asked;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  British  representative  at  the  United  Nations 
did  not  ask  them  before  rushing  into  uncritical  support  of  the  American  statement.’ 

3  Ibid.,  13  July  i960.  4  Guardian,  16  July  1962.  5  Ibid.,  29  July  i960. 

6  A  further  note  attacking  the  British  government  for  its  attitude  over  the  RB-47  incident  was 

issued  on  3  August;  Times,  4  August  i960.  7  Cf.  above,  pp.  309-11. 
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ton  announced,  and  Tokyo  confirmed,  that  three  U-2  aircraft  based  in 
Japan  were  not  being  withdrawn,1  there  was  nevertheless  an  uncomfortable 
awareness  in  the  former  capital  that  the  U-2  incident  had  put  the  anti- 
Kishi  left  wing  in  a  strong  position  at  least  to  demand  that  the  treaty 
should  give  Japan  a  veto  over  American  deployment  of  guided  missiles  and 
nuclear  weapons  from  Japanese  bases.2  Even  Washington,  however,  can 
scarcely  have  anticipated  the  strength  of  the  anti-American  feeling  that 
now  arose — a  wave  of  anti-Americanism  fanned  by  Moscow,  where  Mr. 
Zorin  emphasized  the  connexion  between  the  anti-Kishi  riots  and  the 
United  States’  policy  ‘aimed  at  perpetuating  military  bases  in  Japan’.3 
The  result  was  the  cancellation  of  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Tokyo,  and  al¬ 
though  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  went  through,  it  was 
clear  that  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  region  had  been 
damaged  and  that  ‘the  attendant  rise  of  neutralism’  had  ‘compromised 
its  “forward  strategy”  in  terms  of  American  military  bases  abroad’.4 

The  cancellation  of  the  Eisenhower  visit  to  Japan  was  an  undoubted 
victory  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  decision  to  raise  the  matter 
of  the  U-2  before  the  Security  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  misfired  or 
perhaps  even  backfired.  Although  it  was  not  easy  to  swallow  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge’s  description  of  the  U-2  mission  as  a  ‘harmless  flight’,  the  Council 
was  primarily  concerned  to  extricate  itself  from  the  morass  of  ‘brinkman¬ 
ship’  in  which  the  American  representative  and  Mr.  Gromyko  appeared 
to  be  bogging  it  down,  and  was  glad  to  accept  a  harmless  compromise 
formula  evolved  by  the  four  non-committed  members,  Argentina,  Ceylon, 
Ecuador,  and  Tunisia.5  This  appealed  to  all  member-governments  to 
respect  each  other’s  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  and  quickly 
moved  over  to  a  plea  for  ‘a  constructive  solution  of  the  question  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control’,  at  the 
same  time  urging  the  governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  ‘to  resume  discussions  as  soon  as 
possible’.  But  if  the  Soviet  bid  to  arraign  the  United  States  came  to 
nothing,  it  was  also  noted  that  the  Americans,  for  their  part,  tacitly 
dropped  a  not  very  tactful  proposal  to  reintroduce  President  Eisenhower’s 
‘open  skies’  plan.6  When,  the  following  day,  Mr.  Khrushchev  referred  to 
the  rejection  of  Russia’s  complaint  against  American  ‘aggression’,  he 
insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  Security 
Council,  since  its  purpose  had  been  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  this  had  been  achieved.7  So  far  as  certain  parts  of  the  un¬ 
committed  world  were  concerned,  this  assessment  was  probably  not  far 

1  Guardian,  13  June  i960.  2  Times,  6  June  i960.  3  Guardian,  18  June  i960. 

4  Times,  27  June  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  24,  28  May  i960.  The  compromise  resolution  was  passed  by  9  votes  in  favour,  none 
against,  and  2  abstentions  (Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union). 

6  ibid.,  26  May  i960.  7  Ibid-’  30  May  i960. 
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wide  of  the  mark;  there  was,  at  least,  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
had  been  placed  ‘on  the  defensive’.1 

It  was  perhaps  significant  that  the  compromise  formula  produced  by 
Argentina,  Ceylon,  Ecuador,  and  Tunisia  was  arrived  at  by  agreement  with 
Russia.2  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  suggestion  that 
the  disarmament  discussion,  which  had  been  adjourned  on  29  April, 
should  be  revived,  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  Soviet  government.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  already  indicated  that  he  intended  to  continue  the 
Geneva  talks  on  disarmament  and  nuclear  testing  in  spite  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Paris  meeting,3  and  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  in  these  negotiations 
another  means  of  maintaining  pressure  on  Washington.  Consequently, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  attention  once  again  passed 
from  New  York  to  Geneva,  where  the  three-power  nuclear  test-ban 
conference  resumed  its  work  on  27  May  after  a  fortnight’s  recess,  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  ten-power  disarmament  committee,  which 
reassembled  on  7  June. 

The  starting-point  for  the  test-ban  conference  was  the  declaration  by 
the  United  States  on  1 1  February  that  it  was  ready  to  ban  all  explosions 
that  could  be  controlled  (i.e.  those  above  4-75  magnitudes)  and  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposition  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  condition  that  it  was 
linked  with  a  moratorium  on  small  tests  during  further  research.4  The 
emphasis  at  this  stage  fell,  therefore,  on  the  problem  of  finding  means  of 
detecting  explosions  below  the  4-75  threshold,  and  a  notable  advance  had 
been  achieved  at  the  beginning  of  May  when,  in  Mr.  Tsarapkin’s  words, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  ‘gone  a  long  way  to  meet’  western  requirements. 
Even  earlier  the  Russians  had  agreed  to  the  setting  up  of  a  technical 
working  group  to  study  the  latest  data  on  underground  explosions.5  Now, 
in  a  statement  on  3  May,6  Mr.  Tsarapkin  announced  (i)  that  the  Soviet 
government  agreed  ‘to  proceed  immediately  to  the  working  out  of  a  joint 
programme  of  research  and  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
system  of  control  over  underground  explosions  producing  a  seismic  signal 
of  the  magnitude  of  475  or  less’,  and  (ii)  that  it  raised  no  objection  to 
the  carrying  out  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  of 
‘a  strictly  limited  number  of  joint  underground  nuclear  explosions  ....  in 
the  implementation  of  this  programme’.  As  a  counterpart  to  these  pro¬ 
posals,  he  suggested  a  moratorium  of  four  to  five  years  or,  in  any  event, 
‘not  less  than  the  period  during  which  the  programme  of  joint  research 
will  be  carried  out’.  When  the  conference  resumed  work  on  27  May, 
however,  it  immediately  became  clear  that  there  were  still  a  number  of 
contentious  issues.  The  Americans,  in  the  first  place,  had  decided  ‘for 

1  Times,  20  May  i960.  2  Ibid.,  28  May  i960.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  518. 

4  Guardian,  12,  15  February  and  3  March  i960. 

5  Above’  P-  48-  '  <>  Times,  4  May  i960. 
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bargaining  purposes’  to  link  the  question  of  a  moratorium  on  small  tests 
with  that  of  the  size  of  the  veto-free  on-site  inspection  quota,  and  were 
consequently  unable  or  unwilling  to  indicate  whether  they  agreed  to  Mr. 
Tsarapkin’s  proposals  in  this  respect  or  alternatively  what  length  of 
moratorium  they  were  prepared  to  accept.1  The  Russians,  for  their  part, 
were  ‘extremely  suspicious’  of  the  ‘real  intentions’  of  the  United  States 
when  it  announced  a  series  of  underground  tests  on  7  May.2  The  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  this  suspicion  was  almost  certainly  that,  whereas  the 
British  government,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  and  the  Soviet 
government  had  envisaged  a  jointly  conducted  research  programme,  the 
United  States  had  insisted  that  each  country  should  undertake  its  research 
independently,  the  results  ultimately  being  pooled.3  At  first,  nevertheless, 
the  Russians  had  accepted  this  method,  and  had  submitted  a  list  of  non¬ 
nuclear  explosions  which  they  proposed  to  carry  out.  But  on  2  June 
Mr.  Tsarapkin,  hinting  broadly  that  the  United  States  was  planning  to 
carry  out  military  tests  under  the  guise  of  peaceful  research,  rejected  the 
proposed  American  safeguards  as  unsatisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  that,  contrary  to  its  earlier  statements,  Russia  did  not  intend 
to  carry  out  underground  explosions  of  any  sort.4  The  effect  of  this  state¬ 
ment  was  to  place  the  onus  of  testing  on  the  United  States,  and  when  in 
July  Washington  announced  details  of  its  programme  for  eleven  nuclear 
and  twenty-one  non-atomic  explosions,5  Mr.  Tsarapkin  returned  to  the 
charge.  Describing  the  United  States’  announcement  of  7  May  as  ‘untimely 
and  provocative’,  he  deplored  the  apparent  American  view  that  nuclear 
explosions  were  a  matter  for  the  United  States  alone,  and  insisted  that  all 
questions  relating  to  seismic  research  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ference:  ‘for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  nuclear  explosions  without 
Soviet  scientists  being  there  to  investigate  them’,  he  said,  ‘would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  resumption  of  testing,  and  this  in  turn  would  free  other  countries 
from  the  obligation  not  to  test.’6 

Already  at  the  end  of  June  there  had  been  fears  that  the  test-ban 
negotiations  were  on  the  point  of  collapse.  In  the  United  States  itself 
there  was  growing  opposition  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  testing7  and 
the  inference  was  drawn  ‘that  the  Americans  themselves  might  move  to 
end  the  negotiations’  if  agreement  remained  elusive.8  After  the  Russians 

1  Guardian,  28  May  i960. 

2  Times,  1 8  July  i960.  The  basis  of  this  suspicion  was  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
permit  British  and  Russian  observers  to  examine  the  explosive  device  used,  although  allowing 
them  to  inspect  the  tests  and  measure  the  force  of  the  explosions.  Subsequently  the  Americans 

modified  their  attitude;  cf.  below,  p.  534,  n.  2. 

3  Times,  23  July  i960.  4  Guardian,  3  June  i960.  Times,  18  July  i960. 

‘  Ibid.,  22  July  i960.  7  Cf-  above>  P-  5*4- 

8  Times,  28  June  i960.  No  doubt  it  was  in  reply  to  such  insinuations  that  the  American  dele¬ 
gate  in  Geneva,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  declared  categorically  that  ‘the  group  around  Dr.  Teller  oppos¬ 
ing  a  test  ban’  had  ‘no  influence’  on  the  policy  of  the  American  government ;  Guardian,  1 9  July  1 960. 
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walked  out  of  the  disarmament  conference,1  it  was  widely  thought  that 
they  were  preparing  to  leave  the  test-ban  conference  also.2  In  fact,  these 
fears  did  not  materialize.  Both  sides  probably  realized  that  there  was 
‘too  much  to  lose  in  the  way  of  an  agreed  framework  for  a  control  system 
so  laboriously  built  up  in  Geneva’;  they  were  also  aware  that,  ‘whereas 
the  disarmament  negotiations  could  be  ditched  without  altering  the  present 
military  balance’,  the  break-up  of  the  talks  on  a  test  ban  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  with  incalculable 
consequences.3  Hence  the  negotiations  were  kept  going  on  business-like 
lines,  and  the  progress  registered  was  such  that,  as  the  year  ended,  there 
was  considerable  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  conclude  an  agreement 
in  1961. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  session  of  12  July,  the  United  States  went  some 
considerable  way  towards  meeting  Soviet  criticism  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  proposed  safeguards  against  the  misuse  of  its  testing  programme  by 
offering  to  allow  Soviet  scientists  to  inspect  ‘the  inside  of  the  nuclear 
research  device’,  provided  that  the  Russians  for  their  part  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  own  devices  to  the  research  programme  and  to  allow  them 
to  be  inspected  also;  and  although  Mr.  Tsarapkin  rejected  this  condition, 
stating  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  neither  conduct  seismic  tests  itself, 
nor  contribute  to  a  common  pool  of  devices  for  experimental  purposes,  he 
nevertheless  stated  that  his  government  agreed  to  a  pool  ‘in  principle’,  even 
though  it  would  not  contribute  to  it,  and  announced  that,  should  it 
change  its  mind,  it  would  regard  itself  as  bound  by  the  safeguards  which 
it  wished  the  United  States  to  accept.4  On  this  point,  therefore,  there 
appeared  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty.5  Further¬ 
more,  the  Russians  also  agreed  in  July  to  accept  an  American  draft  on  the 
technical  question  of  ‘how  the  control  system  should  measure  seismic 
magnitude’  or  ‘how  to  determine  whether  an  unidentified  underground 
event — either  a  nuclear  explosion  or  an  earthquake — reaches  the  “thres¬ 
hold”  of  4-75  seismic  magnitude’.6  Before  the  conference  went  into  recess 
on  22  August,  there  was  also  some  progress  in  another  direction,  when  at 
long  last  Mr.  Tsarapkin  acceded  to  the  western  request  to  put  forward  an 
annual  figure  for  veto-free  on-site  inspections.  Although  the  quota 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  government  was  criticized  both  by  the  British  and 
the  Americans  as  ‘unrealistically  small’,  it  was  nevertheless  noted  that 
Mr.  Tsarapkin  had  specifically  proffered  it  in  the  hope  of  ‘reaching  an 
agreement’,  and  the  mere  fact  of  coming  down  to  figures  was  therefore 
generally  regarded  as  providing  ‘a  fresh  negotiating  impetus’.7  The  same 

1  Cf.  below,  p.532.  2  Times,  6  July  i960.  3  Ibid.,  23  July  i960. 

4  Guardian,  13  July  and  3  August  i960;  Times,  14  October  and  15  November  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  6  December  i960.  6  Guardian,  21  July  i960;  Times,  28  July  i960. 

7  Guardian  and  Times,  27  July  i960.  Whereas  the  U.S.A.  had  proposed  twenty  annual  inspec¬ 
tions  ‘above  the  4-75  threshold’,  the  U.S.S.R.  offered  only  three  each  on  Russian,  United  States, 
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view  was  also  taken  of  the  schedule  which  he  submitted  a  few  days  later 
for  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  control  posts.1  The  conference  had 
reached  a  state,  it  was  noted,  where  it  was  largely  a  question  of  the  bridging 
of  numerical  gaps.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  observed,  when  the 
conference  went  into  recess,  that  there  had  still  been  ‘no  concrete  American 
counter-proposal  on  the  moratorium  issue’,  although  Mr.  Tsarapkin 
pointed  out  on  12  August  that  ‘to  have  a  treaty  without  a  moratorium 
on  testing  below  the  4-75  threshold  would  be  a  fraud’.2  When  the  confer¬ 
ence  reassembled  on  27  September,  however,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  fresh  thinking  in  Washington,  which  had  apparently  hitherto  been 
calculating  in  terms  of  a  mere  six  months’  moratorium,3  and  the  United 
States  now  came  out  with  a  proposal  for  ‘a  maximum  of  two  years,  plus 
a  further  three  months’,  i.e.  twenty-seven  months  in  all.4  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  was  apparently  not  unwilling  to  come  down  from  its  original 
suggestion  of  four  or  five  years  to  thirty-six  months,  the  gap  was  relatively 
small,  and  it  was  therefore  generally  held  that  this  issue  was  unlikely  to 
give  rise  to  further  serious  difficulties.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  main 
outstanding  questions  had,  in  fact,  been  reduced  to  two,  both  involving 
primarily  the  reconciliation  of  figures  put  forward  by  the  two  sides.  One 
was  the  question  of  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  which  each  side 
would  permit  on  its  territory,  the  other  that  of  the  structure  and  staff 
of  the  proposed  international  control  organization.  On  the  former  no 
progress  had  been  made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Soviet  offer  of 
three  inspections  a  year  and  the  American  demand  for  twenty.  On  the 
latter  the  west  had  suggested  that  the  commission  of  seven  should  be 
composed  of  three  western,  two  communist,  and  two  neutral  members — 
a  proportion  the  Russians  were  inherently  unlikely  to  accept  while  Mr. 
Tsarapkin  had  made  the  more  obvious  proposal  of  three  for  each  side  and 
one  neutral.5  But  both  these  problems  had  always  been  regarded  as 
matters  for  ‘last-minute,  top-level  horse-trading  ,  i.e.  for  a  summit  confer¬ 
ence,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  they  could  be  settled  at  a  lower  level.6 

and  British  territory,  and  these,  moreover,  would  include  events  below  the  agreed  threshold. 
Mr.  Tsarapkin  claimed  after  the  meeting  that  his  quota  figure  was  ‘something  like’  and  ‘not 
far  from’  the  figure  allegedly  ‘proposed’  by  Macmillan  in  Moscow.  This  figure  has  never  been 
disclosed,  but  British  sources  denied  Tsarapkin’s  statement. 

1  The  Soviet  schedule  provided  for  the  installation  of  180  control  posts,  and  the  main  diffei- 
ence  from  earlier  western  proposals  was  that  it  envisaged  a  speeding  up  of  the  establishment  of 
posts  in  the  first  stage  (68  against  the  west’s  47).  It  also  allowed  for  only  15,  as  against  the  United 
States’  proposal  for  21,  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Subsequently,  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
tabled  a  motion  allowing  for  14  posts  on  territories  under  British  control,  as  compared  with  12 
on  United  States’  and  10  on  Soviet  territories— an  obvious  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  two  major  powers;  cf.  7 lines,  12  August  and  30  September  ig6o. 

2  Times  and  Guardian,  13  August  i960. 

^  Guardian,  17  August  i960.  4  Times>  6  October  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  10  August  i960. 

6  Ibid.,  6  December  i960. 
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Meanwhile,  the  conference  had  got  ‘some  secondary  issues  out  of  the  way, 
pending  decisions  on  major  policy  in  Washington  and  Moscow’.1 

Although  the  hope  of  concluding  a  test-ban  treaty  before  the  end  of 
i960 — a  hope  particularly  in  evidence  on  the  British  side2 — was  unduly 
optimistic,  Sir  Michael  Wright,  the  British  delegate,  had  some  justification 
for  saying  that,  if  one  looked  back  to  the  problems  which  eighteen  months 
earlier  had  seemed  insuperable,  there  were  good  grounds  for  the  view  that 
agreement  was  possible.3  Nevertheless  the  flexibility  which  undoubtedly 
was  a  feature  of  the  conference  was  limited  by  and  large  to  secondary 
issues.4  It  is  probably  true  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  the 
Eisenhower  administration  would  have  considered  a  reasonably  safe 
test-ban  agreement  as  a  clear  asset  in  the  presidential  elections,  and  for 
that  reason  alone  was  prepared  to  be  a  little  more  flexible  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been;5  it  was  also  aware  that  its  testing  programme  was 
not  liked  by  countries  otherwise  friendly.6  But  once  the  election  was  over 
these  calculations  no  longer  weighed.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  convinced  that  there  was  no  point  in  trying  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States  until  a  new  president  had  been  elected,  was  probably 
unwilling  to  help  the  Eisenhower  administration  by  conceding  a  test-ban 
treaty,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  Mr.  Tsarapkin,  while  under 
instructions  to  keep  the  talks  in  being,  was  also  under  orders  to  show  ‘a 
tougher  attitude’  after  the  stillborn  summit  conference  in  Paris.7  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  outstanding  issues  were  such  as  could  only  be 
settled  by  political  compromise  at  the  highest  level,  and  if  this  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  progress  made  at  Geneva  in  eliminating  secondary  issues  was 
reasonably  satisfactory.  In  any  event,  it  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
record  of  the  ten-power  disarmament  committee,  from  which  neither  the 
western  powers  nor  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  in  a  particularly  flattering 
light. 


Before  the  disarmament  committee  reassembled  on  7  June,  the  stage 
was  set  by  the  publication  on  2  June  of  a  new  Soviet  three-stage  plan  ‘for 
univeisal  and  total  disarmament’,  which,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  explained 
in  a  letter  to  heads  of  governments,  had  been  prepared  for  use  at  the 
abortive  summit  meeting.8  The  Soviet  proposals  ‘took  into  consideration’ 
the  views  expressed  by  the  other  parties  in  the  disarmament  talks,  and, 
in  particular,  the  views  presented  by  the  French  government  to  the 


1  Times,  22  November  i960. 
3  Times,  13  August  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  20  July  ig6o. 


2  Guardian,  20  July  i960. 
4  Guardian,  15  June  i960. 


6  Canada,  for  example,  informed  Washington  that  it  opposed  American  plans  so  far  as  nuclear 
exp  osions  were  concerned,  though  it  had  no  objection  to  underground  detonations  using  large 
quantities  of  conventional  explosives;  ibid.,  19  July  i960. 

2  Times,  23  July  and  13  August  i960;  Guardian,  20  July  i960. 

Times  4  June  i960.  The  same  points  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Moscow  on  3  June.  ^ 
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effect  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  implementation  of  the  programme  for 
disarmament,  measures  should  be  taken  to  liquidate  the  means  of  delivery 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  their  targets’,  and  represented  a  complete  break 
with  the  Soviet  plan  of  1 959,  at  least  so  far  as  the  time-table  was  concerned. 1 
Briefly,  it  was  now  envisaged  that,  instead  of  starting  with  the  reduction 
and  subsequent  abolition  of  conventional  forces,  the  first  stage  would 
see  the  liquidation  of  all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons,  including  the 
abolition  of  foreign  military  bases,  followed  by  the  banning  of  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  and  the  destruction  of  existing  stocks,  and, 
at  the  third  and  final  stage,  the  disbanding  of  armies  and  staffs,  except 
for  limited  contingents  under  the  orders  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.2  In  the  view  of  some  western  commentators,  these  proposals 
went  as  far  to  one  extreme  as  the  preceding  ones  had  gone  to  the  other,  and, 
in  particular,  made  no  concession  to  the  ‘midway  position’  of  the  western 
governments — namely  ‘that  nuclear  and  conventional  disarmament  must 
proceed  together,  so  that  no  party  to  the  agreement  shall  be  placed  at  a 
grave  disadvantage  at  any  stage  of  the  process’.3  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  new  Soviet  plan  was  ‘widely  admitted  to  be  a  practical  advance’, 
which  ‘came  closer  to  the  west’s  needs’  than  earlier  communist  proposals.4 
Nevertheless  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  Soviet  government  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  the  western  powers  agreeing  to  the  elimination  of 
foreign  bases  as  a  first  stage,  and  even  before  the  Geneva  conference  resumed 
its  work  the  British  delegate,  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  stated  that  this  proposal 
was  ‘not  satisfactory  at  all’  and  that  ‘the  balance  in  the  first  stage’  would 
have  to  be  ‘rearranged’.5 

When  the  conference  resumed  work  on  7  June,  it  soon  became  evident 
that,  in  addition  to  more  specific  points  arising  from  the  new  Soviet 
proposals,  the  two  sides  were  as  far  apart  as  ever  on  questions  of  principle. 
Although  Moscow  had  by  now  made  a  considerable  advance  towards 
the  western  position  on  control,6  it  still  regarded  the  western  plan — not 
without  some  show  of  reason — as  ‘proposing  control  without  disarmament’, 
and  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  accept  ‘partial 
measures’  falling  short  of  ‘general  and  complete’  disarmament.  In  other 
words,  its  position — described  by  Signor  Martino  of  Italy  as  ‘all  or  nothing’ 
— was  that  there  must  be  agreement  on  a  complete  plan  within  a  fixed 

1  For  the  1959  plan,  cf.  above,  pp.  45-46.  2  Cf.  Times,  3  June  i960. 

3  The  Economist,  11  June  i960,  p.  1077. 

4  Guardian,  4  June  i960;  Times,  25  June  i960.  5  Guardian,  7  June  i960. 

6  ‘As  you  will  see’,  Mr.  Khrushchev  wrote  to  the  heads  of  governments,  ‘our  proposals  set  out 
in  detail  the  regulations  for  the  control  of  disarmament  measures  which  would  not  allow  anyone 
to  evade  implementing  the  agreement.  .  .  .  Our  new  proposals,  injwhich  the  regulations  on  control 
have  been  formulated  in  detail,  are  yet  further  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  a  rigid 
and  effective  control  over  disarmament’;  Times,  4  June  i960.  The  United  States’  delegate,  Mr. 
Eaton,  conceded  that  ‘in  the  vital  matter  of  control’  there  had  been  ‘an  encouraging  modification 
of  the  Soviet  position’;  ibid.,  11  June  i960. 
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time-limit  before  any  measure  of  disarmament  could  be  implemented.1 
The  western  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  view  that  what  was 
needed  was  ‘limited  agreements  as  the  means  to  open  the  way  to  wider 
ones’,  and  somewhat  unaccountably  took  strong  exception  to  the  Soviet 
wish  to  establish  a  fixed  time-limit — four  years  had  been  suggested — for 
the  completion  of  the  programme,  suggesting  instead  that  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  should  simply  be  allowed  ‘to  take  its  course’.2  It  was  impossible, 
the  United  States’  delegate  pronounced,  ‘to  fix  in  advance  a  timetable  for 
the  process  as  a  whole’,  though  why  it  was  impossible  he  did  not  explain.3 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  this  attitude  made  it  appear  that  the  western 
powers  were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  a  programme  of  total 
disarmament,  and  the  result  was  that  the  west  was  placed  ‘at  a  distinct 
disadvantage’,  at  least  ‘at  the  propaganda  level’.4  Even  the  United  States’ 
delegate,  Mr.  Eaton,  was  soon  reported  to  be  convinced  that,  ‘if  the  issue 
should  go  to  the  United  Nations,  Russia  would  be  able  to  make  important 
gains  in  persuading  world  opinion  that  it  was  more  eager  for  a  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  than  any  of  the  western  powers  taking  part  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations’.5 

What  counted  against  the  west,  however,  perhaps  even  more  than  doubts 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  its  desire  for  total  disarmament,  was  its  extraordinary 
dilatoriness  in  putting  forward  positive  counter-proposals  to  meet  the 
Soviet  case.  This  was  much  commented  upon,  even  by  western  spokesmen. 
The  process  of  catechizing  Mr.  Zorin  about  details  of  the  Soviet  plan  may 
have  been  a  necessary  preliminary,  but  it  seemed  to  many,  after  almost  a 
fortnight  had  gone  by  and  ‘negotiations  as  such’  had  as  ‘yet  to  begin’,  that 
‘western  questioning  of  the  revised  Soviet  plan’  had  reached  ‘saturation 
point’.6  ‘A  positive  western  reaction’,  it  was  reported  from  Geneva  on 
18  June,  was  there  seen  ‘as  being  well  overdue’,7  and  a  couple  of  days  later 
The  Guardian  stated  bluntly  that  ‘the  west  must  now  plan  a  positive  response 
to  the  Russian  proposals  which  will  do  something  to  lay  the  foundations 


1  Guardian,  8  and  9  June  i960.  2  Ibid.,  14  June  i960. 

3  Times,  11  June  i960.  In  Mr.  Eaton’s  view,  disarmament  measures  which  could  ‘be  imple¬ 

mented  and  effectively  controlled  at  an  early  stage  should  be  negotiated  now  and  put  into  effect 

at  the  earliest  possible  moment’.  Then  the  conference  should  ‘go  on  to  more  serious  issues’. 
An  ‘all  or  nothing’  approach,  he  said,  ‘could  not  advance  the  work  of  the  conference’.  What  he 
did  not  explain,  however,  was  what  would  be  the  position  if  certain  measures  were  ‘put  into  effect’, 
and  it  proved  impossible  to  agree  on  ‘more  serious’  questions.  It  was  doubtless  with  this  con- 
tingency  in  mind  that  Mr.  Zorin  replied  that  ‘a  treaty  could  not  be  worked  out  without  a  time¬ 
table’,  i.e.  an  overall  agreement  to  carry  through  a  staged  plan  to  the  end  within  a  specified 
period.  4  Guardian,  8  June  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  22  June  i960.  6  Ibid.,  17  June  i960;  Times,  21  June  i960. 

7  Guardian,  18  June  i960.  ‘The  Khrushchev  revised  plan  has  been  out  since  June  2,  and  the 
disarmament  conference  has  been  in  session  again  since  June  7,  but  the  only  positive  western 

move  both  in  the  sense  of  substantive  negotiation  and  of  propaganda  has  been  to  propose  two 
days  ago  joint  studies  on  the  elimination  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons.’  Parturiunt 
monies,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 
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for  a  general  disarmament  treaty’.'  The  lack  of  flexibility  was  apparently 
not  the  fault  of  the  western  delegations  in  Geneva,  where  it  was  perceived 
that  the  worst  policy  of  all  would  be  ‘to  do  nothing’,  but  had  its  origin  in 
‘the  western  capitals’,2  and  it  would  seem  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Eaton, 
M.  Moch,  and  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  to  return  home  for  ‘new  briefings’ 
reflected  a  common  realization  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  western  attitude.3 
Unfortunately  the  change  came  too  late.  In  the  early  meetings  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Zorin  was  reported  to  be  conciliatory,  businesslike,  and  ‘in 
a  mood  of  sweet  reasonableness’.4  When  the  British  and  American  delegates 
indicated  that  in  the  western  view  there  was  insufficient  balance  in  the 
Soviet  plan  between  nuclear  and  conventional  disarmament,  his  reply  was 
that  this  could  be  ‘corrected  very  easily’,  if  the  west  would  put  forward  its 
counter-proposals.5  After  questioning  by  M.  Moch,  he  replied  that  there 
were  ‘no  special  objections’  to  giving  the  desired  clarifications,  but  pointed 
out  that  M.  Moch  himself  had  ‘refrained  from  giving  the  French  position’.6 
On  14  June  this  complaint  was  generalized.  ‘The  western  delegations’, 
Mr.  Zorin  said,  ‘had  made  no  attempt  to  move  forward  to  meet  the  Soviet 
side.’7  It  was  a  charge  which  could  not  easily  be  refuted.  Whatever  the 
position  in  Geneva,  it  would  seem  that  Washington,  and  perhaps  also 
London  and  Paris,  did  not  realize  that  Soviet  patience  was  wearing  thin. 
If  so,  they  miscalculated.  Already  in  Paris  on  18  May  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  made  it  plain  that  he  believed  that  the  western  powers  were  using  the 
Geneva  talks  for  procrastination,  adding  that,  ‘if  this  goes  on’,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  ‘compelled  to  approach  the  United  Nations  and  ask  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  consider  the  matter’.8  On  17  June, 
presumably  under  instruction  from  Moscow,  Mr.  Zorin’s  tone  and  attitude 
changed  abruptly.  The  United  States,  he  declared,  had  evidently  no 
interest  either  in  ‘general  and  complete  disarmament’  or  in  ‘any  real 
disarmament  measures’;  all  it  wanted,  in  order  to  eliminate  certain 
‘weaknesses’  in  its  military  system,  was  ‘control  without  disarmament’ — - 
control,  in  particular,  over  rocket  launching  sites,  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  was  known  to  be  well  ahead.9  This  fierce  attack,  to  which  the 
almost  entirely  negative  attitude  of  Washington  over  the  past  fortnight 
unfortunately  lent  an  air  of  plausibility,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  one  western  delegate  admitted  in  private  that  he  had  expected  it  to 
be  crowned  by  a  Soviet  walk-out.10  That  it  was  not  an  isolated  event  was 

1  Ibid.,  20  June  i960.  2  Ibid.,  17  and  18  June  i960. 

3  Times,  21  June  i960;  Guardian,  22  June  i960. 

4  Times,  11  June  i960;  cf.  Guardian,  8  June  i960.  5  Times,  11  June  i960. 

6  Guardian,  14  June  i960.  7  Times,  15  June  i960.  8  Cf.  above,  p.  520. 

9  Guardian,  18  June  i960.  Mr.  Zorin’s  further  question:  ‘what  does’  the  United  States  ‘want, 
what  does  it  propose  itself?’  indicated  his  growing  impatience  at  the  lack  of  American  counter¬ 
proposals.  ‘The  United  States’,  he  added,  ‘was  doing  all  it  could  to  prevent  progress  at  the 
negotiations,  while  trying  to  create  the  impression  that  it  was  ready  to  conduct  businesslike 
discussions’;  Times,  18  June  i960.  10  Guardian,  18  June  i960. 
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shown  by  an  equally  virulent  speech  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  Rumanian 
party  congress  in  Bucharest  on  21  June;  if  the  western  powers  had  any 
positive  plans,  he  said,  they  could  by  now  have  made  them  public.1 
Nevertheless  the  Russians  appear  to  have  decided  to  hold  their  hand  until 
it  was  known  whether  Mr.  Eaton  had  brought  back  anything  new  from 
Washington.  When  the  committee  met  on  27  June,  however,  no  new 
American  proposals  were  produced,  although  Mr.  Zorin  was  apparently 
given  to  understand  that  they  were  about  to  be  tabled.2  There  is  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  Mr.  Eaton’s  failure  to  produce  new  proposals  on 
time  may  have  been  due  to  a  series  of  accidents  in  the  process  of  clearing 
them  with  the  other  western  powers,  perhaps  to  reservations  and  differ¬ 
ences  expressed  by  the  latter.3  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Soviet  government  had 
evidently  decided  that,  if  no  new  American  initiative  were  forthcoming, 
it  would  not  continue  the  talks,  and  on  27  June  Mr.  Zorin  and  the  com¬ 
munist  delegations  walked  out  of  the  conference. 

The  Soviet  refusal  to  wait  for  the  American  proposals,  which  the 
Russians  ‘knew  were  coming’  ‘later  this  week’,  was  immediately  denounced 
by  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  as  ‘a  most  shocking  course  of  action’.  ‘The  Soviets’, 
Mr.  Eaton  added,  ‘sent  their  delegation  back  to  Geneva,  as  the  Soviets 
went  to  Paris,  determined  not  to  negotiate  but  to  forestall  negotiations, 
not  to  reach  agreements  but  to  prevent  agreements’.4  It  is  possible  that 
these  strictures  may  have  been  well-founded,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  situation  was  somewhat  more  complicated.5  As  has  already  been  noted, 
there  were  those  who  had  earlier  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  walk¬ 
out,  and  if  the  west  was  taken  by  surprise,  it  had  perhaps  less  excuse  for 
this  than  was  generally  conceded.6  Nevertheless,  it  is  another  question 

1  Times,  22  June  1960.  2  Ibid.,  29  June  i960. 

3  ‘The  United  States  government  seems  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  reach  a  speedy  conclusion, 
and  it  was  only  on  Friday  that  Mr.  Eaton  .  .  .  sent  a  message  to  London  to  say  that  he  proposed 
to  halt  there  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  and  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  .  .  .  Through  some 
oversight  it  was  not  realized,  apparently,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was  in  Vienna  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  was  due  to  return  to  Britain  on  Friday  afternoon  for  a  weekend  engage¬ 
ment  in  his  constituency.  Mr.  Eaton  was  by  this  time  on  his  way.  In  the  event,  Mr.  Eaton’s 
arrival  was  delayed  by  some  two  hours,  so  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  spoke  to  Mr.  Eaton  from  his  con¬ 
stituency  by  telephone  on  Saturday’ ;  otherwise  the  American  delegate  only  succeeded  in  contact¬ 
ing  a  subordinate  foreign  office  official.  The  upshot  was  that,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  decisive 
meeting  in  Geneva  on  27  June,  it  was  ‘not  clear  whether  the  new  American  proposals’  had  ‘the 
full  support  of  British  ministers’,  and  there  were  still  difficulties  to  ‘be  ironed  out’,  particularly  as, 
in  addition  to  eventual  British  reservations,  M.  Jules  Moch  and  General  Burns  (Canada)  were 
known  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  American  ‘new  look’,  which  they  did  not  find  ‘precise  or 
emphatic  enough’.  In  these  circumstances  all  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  could  say,  on  26  June,  was  that 
he  did  ‘not  think  the  Russians’  would  ‘have  to  wait  much  longer’ — a  very  imprecise  statement 
which  the  Russians  evidently  found  unsatisfactory;  Times,  27  June  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  28  June  i960. 

5  The  Times,  28  June  i960,  was  willing  to  concede  ‘an  element  of  genuine  irritation’  in  the  Soviet 
decision. 

6  Already  on  20  June  ‘a  Russian  spokesman’  in  Geneva  had  confirmed  that  ‘the  eastern 
delegations  .  .  .  were  already  discussing  the  duration  of  the  talks’  after  ‘42  meetings’  in  which  the 
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whether  the  Soviet  move  was  well  considered.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  some  of  the  countries  in  the  eastern  bloc  were 
‘not  quite  happy  about  the  ruthless  way  in  which  the  talks  were  brought 
to  an  end’;  in  the  second  place,  the  Soviet  ‘shock  tactics’  had  the  effect 
of  re-establishing  unity  among  the  western  powers,  just  as  they  had  done 
previously  in  Paris;  in  the  third  place,  they  certainly  created  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Soviet  Union,  which  western  propaganda 
gratefully  took.1  But  Mr.  Khrushchev  already  had  his  eye  on  the  wider 
forum  offered  by  the  United  Nations  and  probably  considered  that  the 
tactical  disadvantages  of  breaking  off  the  talks  would  be  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  opportunity  to  put  his  case  in  New  York.  In  his  speech 
announcing  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  ten-power  committee,  Mr. 
Zorin  announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  intended  to  present  the  question  of 
disarmament  ‘for  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’.  He  also  indicated  that  it  would  press  for  the  inclusion  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  ‘some  other  nations  apart  from  those  which  are  represented  in  the 
ten-power  committee’.2  These,  it  was  believed,  might  include  China, 
India,  and  Indonesia.3  Thus,  in  effect,  Mr.  Khrushchev  seemed  to  be 
moving  towards  the  fourth  of  the  points  which  he  had  raised  after  the 
failure  of  the  Paris  summit  conference — namely,  the  widening  of  the 
circle  to  allow  ‘the  leaders  of  the  great  Asian  powers’  to  take  part  in 
the  major  decisions  of  the  day.4  It  was  a  suggestion  which  had  a  certain 
cogency  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time;  it  was  also  one  which  could 
count  on  sympathy  not  only  among  the  uncommitted  nations,  but  also 
in  some  quarters  in  the  west.5  The  immediately  important  point  for  the 
western  powers,  however,  was  the  Soviet  leader’s  invocation  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  likelihood  that,  in  its  present  structure  and  composition, 
its  sympathies  would  probably  lie  with  Moscow  rather  than  with  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  prospect  of  a  major  debate  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
in  New  York  at  the  height  of  the  American  presidential  campaign  was  one 
which  could  only  give  rise  to  feelings  of  discomfort  on  the  part  of  a  ‘lame 
duck  administration’,6  conscious  that  its  few  remaining  hours  were  running 
out  and  aware  of  rising  dissatisfaction  with  American  leadership;  and  the 
sense  of  frustration  and  discomfiture  grew  apace  as,  during  the  summer 
months,  crisis  after  crisis  brought  to  light  the  limitations  and  deficiencies 
of  the  policies  and  machinery  which  had  seemed  to  serve  the  United  States 
so  well  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mr.  Dulles. 


delegates  had  been  ‘engaged  in  probing  exercises’  and  ‘the  negotiations  as  such’  had  ‘yet  to 
begin’;  ibid.,  21  June  i960. 

1  Ibid.,  29  June  i960.  2  Ibid.,  28  June  i960, 

s  Ibid.,  29  June  i960.  4  Cf-  above>  PP-  520-1. 

s  Even  before  the  re-assembly  of  the  disarmament  committee  at  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  Gaitskell 
had  urged  the  British  government  to  press  for  the  admission  of  China  and  India  to  the  conference; 
Times ,  31  May  i960.  6  Guardian,  19  November  i960. 
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American  policy  in  the  shadows 

During  the  weeks  between  the  collapse  of  the  Geneva  talks  on  27  June 
and  the  re-assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  17  September  the  condition 
of  world  politics  deteriorated  in  an  alarming  way.  Basically,  it  is  probably 
fair  to  say  that  this  deterioration  was  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
American  policy  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  world  conditions  which 
had  been  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Neither 
in  Africa  nor  in  Latin  America  had  it  been  re-shaped  and  re-fashioned  to 
take  account  of  the  new  realities;  and  the  result  was  that  the  outbreak  of 
trouble  in  the  Congo  and  in  Cuba  presented  the  Soviet  Union  with  ready¬ 
made  opportunities  to  maintain  and  intensify  its  pressure.  In  many  ways, 
indeed,  this  period  must  be  accounted  a  low-water  mark  in  the  conduct  of 
American  policy.  Not  only  had  it  no  effective  reply  to  Soviet  pressures, 
but  even  in  its  own  camp  its  declining  prestige  was  a  damaging  factor, 
enabling  the  west  German  government  in  Bonn — which  lived  in  fear  of 
some  sort  of  detente  between  east  and  west — to  revive  the  Berlin  question 
and  so  to  keep  Europe  on  tenterhooks.  In  the  end  it  was  probably  only 
the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  who  stepped  into  the  breach  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  the  errors  of  judgement  and  tactics  of  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  that  enabled  the  faltering  administration  to  hand  on  a  relatively 
viable  position  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  team  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  true  that  in  Geneva  the  western  powers  were  initially  able  to  claim 
some  sort  of  tactical  success,  in  so  far  as  they  contrived  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
armament  committee  in  being,  in  spite  of  the  communist  walk-out.1  In 
this  way  they  were  at  least  able  to  ensure  the  tabling  of  the  long-awaited 
American  counter-proposals,  which  thus  were  incorporated  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  minutes  and  as  such  became  eligible  for  forwarding  to  the  United 
Nations  disarmament  commission  and,  through  it,  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council.2  But  this  tactical  success  was  small,  for  it  was 


1  When  the  chairman,  Mr.  Naszkovski  of  Poland,  declared:  ‘The  work  of  the  committee  is 
now  discontinued’,  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  the  next  on  the  rota  of  chairmen,  immediately  took  the 
chair,  so  that  the  meeting  could  remain  in  session;  Times,  28  June  i960. 

2  For  the  American  counter-proposals,  cf.  ibid.,  29  June  i960.  The  proposals  set  out  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  three  stages.  Stage  I  included  the  establishment  of  an  international 
disarmament  control  organization;  prohibition  of  the  placing  of  weapons  in  outer  space;  as 
measures  against  surprise  attack,  the  notification  of  all  proposed  launchings  of  space  vehicles  and 
missiles,  establishment  of  a  zone  of  aerial  and  ground  inspection  in  agreed  areas,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  exchange  of  observers  at  agreed  military  bases,  domestic 
and  foreign;  on-site  inspection  at  air  bases,  missile  launching  pads  and  submarine  and  naval 
bases,  to  establish  controls  over  nuclear  delivery  systems  in  subsequent  stages ;  and  the  fixing  of 
initial  force  level  ceilings  at  2,500,000  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  appropriate 
levels  for  certain  other  states.  After  the  accession  of  ‘other  militarily  significant  states’,  and  after 
the  initial  force  levels  had  been  verified,  the  force  levels  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  2,100,000  with  appropriate  levels  for  other  states.  Stage  I  also  included  the 
cessation  of  the  production  of  fissionable  material  for  military  purposes  and  the  transference  of 
stocks  to  peaceful  purposes.  States  would  also  hand  over  data  on  military  expenditure  to  the 
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immediately  evident  that  the  scene  had  shifted  decisively  away  from 
Geneva,  and  in  other  respects  the  American  reaction  to  the  Soviet  walk-out 
was  slow  and  hesitant.  Initially,  it  would  seem,  there  had  been  some 
idea  in  Washington  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  summoning  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  at  least  of  the  disarmament 
commission ;  but  this  proposal  was  firmly  resisted  by  Mr.  Hammarskjold, 
apparently  with  the  support  of  the  French  and  the  Canadians,1  and  was 
dropped  for  the  time  being.  The  western  allies  were,  in  fact,  divided  and 
undecided  on  the  next  step,2  and  were  also  unable  to  agree  to  adopt  the 
new  United  States  proposals  as  a  joint  western  plan.3  Eventually,  the 
United  States  decided  to  ask  for  an  early  meeting  of  the  82-nation  disarma¬ 
ment  commission,  probably  with  the  rather  inadequate  motive  of  fore¬ 
stalling  the  Russians.4  But  when  the  commission  duly  reassembled  on 
16  August,  it  was  immediately  evident  that  there  was  little  it  could  do. 
A  new  American  proposal5  for  a  ‘cut’  in  atomic  weapons  inevitably  met 
the  old  Soviet  objection  that  it  was  a  measure  not  of  disarmament,  but  of 
limited  armament,  and  the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  roundly 
described  the  meeting  as  a  ‘farce’,  initiated  by  the  United  States  ‘as  part 
of  a  campaign  to  place  responsibility  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
“socialist  countries”  for  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  .6  In 
substance,  his  diagnosis  was  probably  not  very  wide  of  the  mark;  but  in 
the  event  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  States  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  meeting  it  had  called.  The  real  beneficiaries  were  rather  the 
‘small  and  uncommitted  nations’  who  skilfully  exploited  the  opportunity 
to  ventilate  their  independent  interest  and  to  seize  the  initiative.  Empha¬ 
sizing  that  they  shared  equally  with  the  big  nations  the  prospect  of  annihila¬ 
tion  from  a  nuclear  war,  but  had  an  unequal  voice  in  the  disarmament 
debate,  they  sponsored  a  resolution  formulated  by  India,  Ecuador,  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  Mexico,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Sweden,  the  essential 
purpose  of  which  was  to  transfer  the  debate  to  the  impending  fifteenth 


control  organization.  Stage  II  would  reduce  force  levels  to  1,700,000  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  would  also  be  a  reduction  to  agreed  levels  in  the  quantities  of  arms, 
including  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  military  expenditure. 
An  international  peace  force  would  be  progressively  established.  Stage  III  would  bring  final 
reductions  in  force  levels  and  armaments  and  the  establishment  of  the  international  peace  force 
would  be  completed.  These  proposals  showed  various  changes  from  the  last  proposals  from  the 
western  side  in  mid-March.  Much  of  Stage  I  was  new— in  particular  the  control  of  nuclear 
delivery  systems,  which  the  French  delegation  has  long  advocated  as  essential  in  any  disarmament 
plan  which  was  to  mean  business,  but  which  would  impose  on  the  Russians,  at  an  early  stage,  an 
obviously  very  wide  measure  of  control.  The  fact  that  the  Americans  were  now  ready  to  debate 
disarmament  with  the  Chinese  after  agreement  on  Stage  I  of  the  programme  was  clearly  a  big 
advance,  though  it  was  unlikely  that  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  enough. 

.  Guardian,  .  July  i960.  4  „  * 

,  Times,  1  July  i960.  .  '  Guardmn,  23  July '960. 

5  For  details  of  which  cf.  Times,  17  August  i960. 

6  Guardian,  1 7  August  1 960. 
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session  of  the  General  Assembly.1  Since  this  was  what  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  had  advocated  all  along — on  31  July  it  had  specifically  asked  for  the 
participation  of  heads  of  government  in  the  discussions  on  disarmament 
in  the  General  Assembly  in  September — it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the 
outcome  was  an  endorsement  at  least  as  much  of  the  Soviet  as  of  the 
American  standpoint;  at  all  events  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that 
the  United  States’  initiative  in  summoning  the  meeting  had  contributed 
in  any  visible  way  to  the  furtherance  of  the  western  cause.2 

By  this  time  there  were  other  signs  that  the  United  States’  grip  on  the 
situation  was  no  longer  very  secure,  and  a  series  of  minor  incidents  which, 
though  perhaps  trivial  in  themselves,  succeeded  in  catching  the  headlines, 
added  to  Washington’s  discomforture.  The  first,  only  four  days  after  the 
collapse  of  the  disarmament  talks  in  Geneva  on  27  June,  was  the  shooting- 
down  of  an  American  RB-47  reconnaissance  aircraft  over  the  Barents  Sea, 
allegedly  while  infringing  Soviet  territorial  waters.3  This  was  followed  in 
August  by  the  trial  and  sentencing  of  the  U-2  pilot,  Powers,4  and  no  sooner 
was  the  dust  of  this  widely  publicized  affair  beginning  to  settle  than,  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  a  further  shock  was  inflicted  on  American  self¬ 
esteem  when  two  cipher-clerks,  who  claimed  to  be  ‘loyal  supporters  of  the 
American  way  of  life’,  denounced  their  government  for  ‘carrying  out 
policies  dangerous  to  world  peace’  and  defected  to  the  Russians.5  Such 
incidents  were  no  doubt  marginal;  but  they  were  embarrassing  to  the 
United  States  and  not  calculated  to  improve  its  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
neutrals.  More  serious  was  the  growing  evidence  that  irresolution  and 
weak  leadership  in  Washington  were  giving  a  new  impetus  to  fissiparous 
tendencies  within  the  western  alliance.  For  a  government  which  placed 
heavy,  perhaps  excessive,  reliance  on  a  chain  of  alliances  closely  identified 
with  a  number  of  personalities  well  known  for  their  pro-American  leanings, 
the  elimination  of  Syngman  Rhee  in  south  Korea  on  27  April  and  the 
fall  of  Menderes  in  Turkey  on  27  May  had  already  been  a  severe  shock, 
casting  doubt  on  the  stability  of  the  American  defensive  system;  a  further 
blow  was  the  fall  of  the  Japanese  prime  minister,  Kishi,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  new  security  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.6  In  western  Europe  the  lull  which  had  followed  the  summit 

1  ‘Nothing’,  the  Indian  delegate  declared,  ‘should  be  done  or  said  here  which  might  stand  in 
the  way  of  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly’ ;  Guardian,  1 8  August  1 960. 

2  Nevertheless  The  Times  (19  August  i960)  contrived  to  see  in  the  result  a  ‘unanimous  voice 
for  the  west’. 

3  For  this  incident,  see  above,  pp.  521-2. 

4  Powers  pleaded  guilty  to  spying  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years’  loss  of  liberty,  the  first  three 
years  in  prison;  Times,  18,  19,  and  20  August  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  7  September  i960.  It  was  also  disclosed  that  the  United  States  was  intercepting  and 
deciphering  the  secret  communications  of  its  allies. 

6  Mr.  Kishi  announced  his  intention  of  resigning  on  23  June,  carried  it  out  on  15  July,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Ikeda  on  18  July;  Times,  24  June  and  15  and  19  July  i960.  Cf.  above,  pp.  313  sqq. 
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meeting  at  Paris  was  broken  by  the  Federal  German  government,  which, 
fearing  what  it  regarded  as  a  ‘sell-out’  over  Berlin,  saw  in  the  weakening 
American  grip  an  opportunity  to  assert  its  own  views  and  policies.  This 
it  did  by  announcing  its  intention  of  staging  a  meeting  of  the  west  German 
Bundestag  in  Berlin,  a  move  which  not  unexpectedly  gave  rise  to  angry 
reactions  in  Moscow  and  led  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  declare,  on  8  July,  that, 
if  the  west  German  threat  materialized,  it  would  be  answered  by  the 
simultaneous  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.1  If  Bonn’s  object  was  to  prevent  the 
question  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  from  lying  in  cold  storage  until  some 
sort  of  compromise  could  be  evolved,  as  London  and  Washington  hoped, 
it  was  eminently  successful.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
administration  such  a  move  was  not  only  ‘unnecessary  and  provocative’,2 
but  also  singularly  ill-timed.  By  now  the  United  States  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  Congo  and  in  Cuba,  and  the  prospect  of  a  renewed  flare-up 
in  central  Europe  was  an  unwelcome  complication,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  previously  given,  and  shown  every  intention  of  keeping, 
an  undertaking  not  to  change  the  existing  situation  until  there  had  been 
a  further  four-power  meeting  in  six  to  eight  months’  time.  Nor  was  the 
situation  helped  when,  addressing  a  mass-meeting  in  Dusseldorfon  io  July, 
Adenauer  deplored  the  lack  of  ‘a  strong  nationalist  feeling’  in  Germany 
since  1945  and  proclaimed  that  ‘the  day  will  come  when  east  Prussia  will 
be  free’.3  Reactions  abroad  to  this  speech  were  so  unfavourable4  that  the 
chancellor,  who  was  to  have  addressed  a  further  meeting  in  the  same  city 
at  the  end  of  August,  decided  to  withdraw;  but  Professor  Erhard,  who 
took  his  place,  was  no  less  forthright  ‘in  giving  support  to  irredentist 
demands’,  and  made  it  clear  that  the  Federal  government  would  ‘not  be 
content’  until  ‘the  old  Bismarckian  Germany’  had  ‘been  put  together 


again’.5 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  manifestations  of  German  lrre- 
dentism  would  be  accepted  without  protest  in  the  east.  Another  adverse 
factor  was  the  inability  of  the  declining  United  States  administration  to 
speak  with  one  voice.  This  applied,  in  particular,  to  the  remaik  of  the 
American  secretary  of  the  army,  Mr.  Brucker,  in  Bonn  on  4  July  to  the 
effect  that  he  favoured  the  arming  of  west  German  troops  with  Polaris 
missiles.  Although  American  spokesmen  disavowed  this  statement, 
emphasizing  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  United  States  entering  into 
arrangements  with  Bonn  for  the  supply  of  these  weapons  to  the  west 
German  forces,  its  effects  could  not  easily  be  undone.6  If,  on  the  one  side, 


I 

3 

4 


Guardian ,  9  July  i960.  2  TimeS’  1  SePtember  I96°' 

m'f^iabidfsummed  them  up  concisely  in  the  statement  that  ‘Dr.  Adenauer  helped  to 


stoke  up  the  fires  of  irredentism’. 
s  Ibid.,  29  August  i960. 


6  Guardian ,  21  July  1960. 
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it  was  an  encouragement  to  German  political  ambitions  and,  on  the  other, 
an  incitement  to  violent  reactions  in  Moscow,  perhaps  its  most  serious 
consequence  was  the  doubt  it  cast  upon  the  ability  of  the  administration  in 
Washington  to  exercise  control  even  over  its  own  subordinates  and  to 
pursue  a  consistent  line  of  policy.  The  result,  in  any  case,  was  a  revival  of 
tension  in  central  Europe.  First,  east  German  sources — which  had  almost 
as  much  reason  as  their  west  German  compatriots  to  keep  the  central 
European  pot  boiling — made  known  that  talks  were  once  again  proceeding 
on  the  signing  of  a  separate  peace  treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Democratic  Republic.1  Secondly,  the  Soviet  government  issued  a  series 
of  threatening  notes,  warning  against  the  consequences  of  arming  west 
German  forces  with  Polaris  missiles,  and  reserving  the  right  to  take  such 
countervailing  measures  as  might  seem  necessary.2  Thirdly,  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  west  German  government  had  decided  to  proceed 
with  rallies  of  west  German  refugee  organizations  in  west  Berlin  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  in  spite  of  the  known  wish  of  the  allied  control 
powers  to  avoid  ‘any  action  likely  to  increase  tension’,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  west  Berlin  was  not  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
the  east  German  government  issued  an  order  reintroducing  restrictions  on 
access  to  east  Berlin  and  imposing  a  partial  blockade  of  west  Berlin.3  The 
stated  reason  was  the  ‘continued  misuse  of  west  Berlin  for  incitement  for 
revenge’;4  and  though  the  western  powers  duly  protested  against  the 
‘flagrant  violation’  of  the  city’s  quadripartite  status,  it  was  difficult  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  west  German  action  had  placed  them  in  a  difficult 
position.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  loath  to  create  the  impression 
of  yielding  to  threats — ‘especially  from  a  puppet  government  they  did  not 
recognize’ — on  the  other  hand  they  were  aware  that  there  was  ‘no  reason 
at  all  why  the  two  refugee  organizations,  whose  announced  object  is  to 
regain  the  Sudetenland  and  the  territories  beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  rivers, 
should  meet  in  Berlin’.5  Moreover,  they  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
western  opinion  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  critical  of  the  west  Ger¬ 
man  action,6  nor  the  more  practical  consideration  that  if  counter-measures 
by  east  Germany  pitched  Berlin  into  a  repetition  of  the  air-lift,  the  burden 

1  Guardian ,  20  July  i960.  2  Ibid.,  21  July  1960.  3  Times,  31  August  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  9  September  i960.  s  ibid.,  31  August  i960. 

6  This  criticism  found  vent  in  a  leading  article  entitled  ‘Overdoing  Things’  in  The  Times 
(1  September  i960),  which,  after  stating  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Berlin  could  not  ‘in  honour 
be  abandoned’,  went  on:  ‘Such  principles  do  not  include  the  exploitation  of  their  altruism  for 
dubious  purposes.  This  heading  clearly  includes  the  meetings  this  week  of  German  irredentist 
organizations  seeking  the  return  of  former  German-inhabited  territories  now  under  Polish  and 
Czech  rule.  Whether  or  not  their  case  is  just,  Americans,  British  and  French  either  regard  them 
as  suspect  or  know  nothing  about  them.  They  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  endanger  peace  in 
their  interests.  The  same  sentiments  probably  apply  over  the  proposal  to  hold  the  Bundestag 
meeting  in  Berlin.  It  is  unnecessary  and  provocative.  It  is  no  concern  of  the  western  powers  to 
jeopardize  themselves  or  others  in  its  furtherance  .  .  .’ 
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of  sustaining  it  would  fall,  not  on  the  Federal  Republic,  but  on  the  western 
allies  themselves.1  Nevertheless  the  fact  remained  that  the  allies  had 
become  involved  in  the  ‘slogging  match’  they  had  hoped  to  avoid,2  and 
could  not  avoid  some  show  of  support  for  Bonn  without  loss  offace.  Beyond 
making  verbal  protests,  there  was,  however,  little  that  they  could  effectively 
do.3  Bonn  apparently  hoped  for  a  general  boycott  on  trade  with  east 
Germany  by  western  countries;  but  since  the  likelihood  of  west  Germany 
itself  ‘sacrificing  millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  trade  for  a  vague  principle’ 
was  rated  as  ‘virtually  nil’,  the  suggestion  met  with  a  cool  reception.4  In 
fact,  at  the  beginning  of  October  ambiguous  and  contradictory  statements 
were  put  out  in  Bonn,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  trade  agreement 
between  the  two  Germanies  would  not  be  renewed,  unless  the  Democratic 
Republic  withdrew  its  pressure  on  west  Berlin;5  but  after  a  few  weeks  it 
became  known  that  Bonn  had  opened  secret  negotiations  with  the  east 
German  government — without  informing  the  three  western  powers — 
and  on  30  November  the  threat  to  sever  trade  relations  was  publicly 
withdrawn.6  Thus  the  outcome  was  ‘a  tactical  victory  for  Herr  Ulbricht’,7 
who  was  provided,  as  a  result  of  the  west  German  government’s  manoeuvres, 
with  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  build  up  renewed  pressure  on  west 
Berlin.8  The  result  was  a  hardening  of  fronts.  On  the  one  side,  the  Soviet 
government  reaffirmed  its  view  that  east  Berlin  was  an  integral  part  of 
east  German  territory;9  on  the  other  side,  the  United  States’  administra¬ 
tion  was  driven  to  renew  its  pledges  on  Berlin  in  terms  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  blank  cheque  for  Bonn  on  the  issues  both  of  German  reunification 
and  the  recovery  of  the  so-called  ‘lost  territories’.10  Since  Mr.  Nixon  had 
just  spoken  in  terms  which  implied  endorsement  of  the  new  Polish  western 
frontier,  this  was  almost  certainly  not  President  Eisenhower’s  intention; 
but  the  incident  once  again  emphasized  both  the  divided  counsels  in 

1  Ibid.,  16  September  i960.  2  Ibid.,  10  September  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  16  September  i960.  Travel  visas  were  refused  to  east  German  officials;  but  this  was 

little  more  than  a  pin-prick. 

4  Ibid.,  12  September  i960.  Bonn  had  announced  that  it  would  ‘prevent’  west  German 
businessmen  from  visiting  the  Leipzig  Fair;  but  in  fact  some  1,100  west  German  exhibitors 
remained  there  from  beginning  to  end — a  fact  that  was  ‘compared  unfavourably  with  the  gesture 
of  80  Chicago  businessmen  who  cancelled  their  visit’;  ibid.,  15  September  i960. 

s  Ibid.,  3  and  4  October  i960. 

6  For  the  course  of  negotiations,  in  which  Bonn  agreed  that  the  east  German  restrictions  would 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  theory  on  condition  that  they  were  lifted  in  practice,  cf.  Guardian,  5  October 
and  29  November  i960;  Times,  1 7  October,  29  November,  and  1  December  i960.  By  2  December 
it  was  generally  known  that  Bonn  was  ‘seeking  a  way  out’  of  the  ‘dilemma  in  which  it  had  p  ace 

itself;  ibid.,  3  December  i960.  7  Guardian,  2  December  i960. 

8  Times  and  Guardian,  20  December  i960.  Times,  15  September  i960. 

10  Ibid  25  October  i960.  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  message  stating  that  the  American 
people  ‘are  determined  to  stand  with  you  in  the  task  of  maintaining  and  extending  freedom’. 
As  The  Times  observed,  this  statement  was  open  to  misinterpretation :  ‘In  a  Berlin  context  extend¬ 

ing  freedom”  implies  the  unification  of  Germany  at  least.  It  might  imply  more-the  recovery 
of  the  “lost  territories”.’ 
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Washington,  and  the  inability  of  the  moribund  administration  to  resist 
pressures  and  buffetings  and  steer  a  straight  course.  Once  again  it  had 
allowed  itself  to  be  manoeuvred  into  a  position  from  which  it  could  not 
expect  to  emerge  with  tangible  advantages. 

In  other  ways  the  revival  of  the  Berlin  question — in  which  the  west  could 
at  best  sustain  a  stubborn  defence — could  hardly  have  come  at  a  more 
inopportune  time  from  the  United  States’  point  of  view.  Both  in  Africa 
and  in  Cuba  clouds  were  gathering  fast  at  the  very  moment  when  west 
German  action  provoked  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  revive  the  question  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  In 
the  Congo  the  mutiny  of  the  force  pub lique,  beginning  on  4  July,  was  the 
starting-point  for  a  series  of  events  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  made 
it  impossible  to  insulate  Congolese  affairs  from  the  cold  war.  The  Belgian 
decision  on  8  July  to  fly  in  reinforcements,  the  proclamation  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Katanga  on  1 1  July  and  the  support  accorded  to  its  govern¬ 
ment  by  Belgium  in  a  statement  on  16  July,  Lumumba’s  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  on  12  July,  and  the  telegram  to  Khrushchev  which  he 
and  Mr.  Kasavubu  dispatched  a  couple  of  days  later — together  with  the 
failure  of  Washington  to  respond  to  earlier  appeals  for  aid — all  provided 
plausible  grounds  for  Soviet  denunciation  of  a  capitalist  conspiracy  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  appear  as  the  defender  of  the 
central  government  against  the  alleged  western  supporters  of  Belgian 
colonialism  and  Katangan  separatism.1  In  the  United  States  the  spectre 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  one  foot  firmly  entrenched  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  revived  in  intensified  form  the  fears  which  had  loomed  so  large  in 
!956  and  r958  when  first  Egypt  and  then  Iraq  appeared  to  a  fevered 
American  imagination  to  be  passing  under  communist  control.  Even 
more  disturbing,  however,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  was  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  Congolese  crisis  with  the  apparent  threat,  as  a  result  of 
developments  in  Cuba,  of  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  foothold  in  what  the 
United  States  regarded  as  its  own  exclusive  sphere  of  influence.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  an  accident,  but  an  unfortunate  one,  that  it  was  in  July  that 
the  deterioration  in  United  States-Guban  relations  came  to  a  head, 
adding  another  imponderable  and  opening  wide  yet  another  door  for 
Soviet  action.2  On  1  July,  following  the  seizure  of  the  Texas  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  refinery  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  it  was  made  known  that  the  United 
States’  administration  was  preparing  to  take  action,*  and  the  confiscation 
on  that  day  of  the  Shell  and  Esso  refineries,  after  they  had  refused  to  refine 
Russian  crude  oil,  decided  the  issue.  All  the  country’s  refineries  were  now 
in  the  Cuban  government’s  hands;  at  the  same  time  Cuba  was  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  Soviet  sources  for  crude  oil,  and  Soviet 

For  further  details,  cf.  above,  pp.  410  sqq.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  490  sqq. 

3  Times,  1  July  i960. 
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technicians  were  in  charge  of  operations.1  On  3  July  came  the  American 
reply  in  the  form  of  an  authorization,  rushed  through  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  for  the  President  to  reduce  or  suspend  Cuban  sugar  imports  at 
discretion — powers  which  he  promptly  used.2  Thus,  in  effect,  the  United 
States  invoked  economic  sanctions  and  embarked  on  an  ‘oil  war’  with 
Castro3 — not  by  any  means  the  happiest  choice  of  ground  for  a  conflict 
in  view  of  the  bitter  feelings  aroused  by  the  operations  of  North  American 
oil  interests  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  continent.  The  obvious 
Cuban  retort,  immediately  resorted  to,  was  to  take  powers  to  expropriate  the 
remaining  United  States’  property  in  Cuba  (valued  at  some  $650  million 
compared  with  the  $300  million  already  ‘intervened’),  whenever  it  was 
‘deemed  necessary  in  the  national  interest’.4  The  second  reply,  equally 
easily  foretold,  was  to  tighten  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.5  Already 
Moscow  had  charged  the  United  States  with  planning  armed  intervention 
— a  charge  which  was  to  be  unexpectedly  vindicated  in  1961 — and,  in  a 
famous  speech  on  9  July,  Khrushchev  announced  that,  ‘should  the  aggres¬ 
sive  forces  in  the  Pentagon  dare  to  start  intervention  against  Cuba’,  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  were  in  a  position,  ‘figuratively  speaking’,  to  come  to 
the  support  of  the  Cuban  people  ‘with  their  rocket  fire’.6  Some  days  later 
Mr.  Sobolev  went  to  some  pains  to  emphasize  that  this  statement  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  threat;7  but  its  implications  were  obvious.  The  Soviet 
Union  was,  in  fact,  challenging  the  validity,  in  current  world  conditions, 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  together  with  its  extensions  in  the  Rio  treaty  of 
1947  and  the  Caracas  resolution  of  1 954.8  When  it  was  announced, 
on  17  July,  that  Dr.  Castro’s  brother  had  arrived  in  Moscow— heralded 
by  a  Tass  statement  warning  the  United  States  not  to  have  any  illusions 
that  it  could  invoke  the  ‘dead  Monroe  doctrine’  and  intervene  in  Cuba 
with  impunity — the  fear  was  widespread  in  Washington  that  his  visit 
was  the  prelude  to  the  signing  of  a  mutual  security  treaty  between  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.9  This  fear,  indicative  of  the  disarray  into  which 
Washington  had  been  thrown  by  the  Cuban  revolution,  proved  premature; 
but  a  month  later  Castro  proclaimed  his  government’s  firm  intention  to  be 
‘friends  of  the  Soviets’,10  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  he  announced 
official  recognition  of  China  and  denounced  the  bilateral  military  aid 


•  Guardian,  2  July  i960.  2  Times,  4  July  i960.  3  Ibid.,  2  July  i960. 

4  Ibid  ,  7  July  i960.  It  was  ‘deemed  necessary’  on  7  August,  when  Castro  seized  American 
undertakings  worth  $750  million  (including  firms  already  ‘intervened’),  leaving  about  $250  mil¬ 
lion  in  property  still  untouched  (ibid.,  8  August  i960).  On  19  October  the  U.S  A.  replied  by  ban¬ 
ning  exports— a  ‘drastic  move’  described  as  ‘a  clear  act  of  retaliation  ;  Financial  Times, 

5  As  one  observer  commented,  it  was  ‘not  surprising  that  Cuba  should  have  seized  any 


apparently  friendly  hand’;  Times,  17  June  i960. 

6  N.T.  Times,  10  July  i960;  Times,  n  July  i960. 

7  Guardian,  20  July  i960, 
s  Times,  18  July  i960. 


8  Ibid.,  14  and  15  July  i960. 
10  Guardian,  25  August  i960. 
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treaty  of  1952  with  the  United  States.1  In  both  respects  Cuba  was  the 
first  nation  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  take  such  a  step,  and  the  precedent 
was  as  grievous  a  blow  to  Washington  asjugoslav  recognition  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  in  defiance  of  the  so-called  Hallstein  doctrine, 
had  been  at  an  earlier  date  to  Bonn. 

While  these  developments  were  taking  place  in  central  Africa  and  in 
Latin  America,  there  was  little  in  the  course  of  events  in  Asia  from  which 
Washington  could  draw  comfort.  In  Japan,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kishi 
and  the  succession  of  Mr.  Ikeda,  far  from  restoring  stability,  ushered  in  a 
period  of  unsettlement  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  year.2  Mr.  Kishi 
himself  had  been  wounded  by  an  ultra-nationalist  on  14  July;3  in  October 
another  right-wing  extremist  assassinated  the  socialist  leader,  Mr. 
Asanuma.4  From  the  point  of  view  of  Washington  the  danger  of  this 
revival  of  right-wing  extremism  was  not  merely  that  it  would  bring 
democratic  institutions  into  disrepute,  but  still  more  that  it  would  provoke 
counter-measures  on  the  left  and  strengthen  the  emotional  appeal  of  the 
left-wing  advocates  of  ‘positive  neutralism’,  who  continued  to  campaign 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  Japanese-American  security  treaty  and  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States’  forces  from  Japan.5  The  only  certainty  in  the 
situation — and,  for  Washington,  a  distinctly  uncomfortable  one — was  that 
the  cancellation  of  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Japan  had  marked  the  end  of  an 
era;6  but  there  was  no  sign,  as  yet,  that  Washington  had  begun  to  adapt 
its  thinking  to  the  changed  situation.  Nor  had  the  supersession  of  Dr.  Rhee 
brought  the  desired  stability  to  south  Korea;  on  the  contrary,  the  elections 
°f  29  July  were  followed  by  riots  and  demonstrations,  and  the  successful 
Democratic  party  was  soon  torn  by  factions.?  From  an  American  point 
of  view,  however,  probably  the  most  severe  shock — after  the  blow  to 
United  States’  prestige  when  Eisenhower’s  Japanese  visit  was  cancelled — 
were  the  growing  indications  that  Laos  and  south  Vietnam,  into  which 
American  military  and  other  aid  had  been  poured  unstintingly,  were  also 
not  immune  from  the  current  disaffections.8  In  Laos  the  rebellion  of 
Kong  Lae,  who  denounced  the  government  for  placing  the  country  under 
American  control  and  prolonging  the  civil  war  in  American  interests, 
was  ominous  evidence  that  the  long-pursued  United  States’  policy  of 
preventing  the  stabilization  of  a  neutralist  government  by  giving  support 
to  nationalist  elements  had  overreached  itself;  and  in  spite  of  extensive 

1  Times,  5  September  i960. 

2  For  more  details  on  Japanese  developments,  cf.  above,  pp.  313-15. 

3  Times,  15  July  i960.  4  Guardian,  13  October  i960. 

5  Times,  14  October  i960;  Guardian,  17  November  ig6o. 

6  The  cancellation  of  the  Tokyo  visit’,  The  Times  commented  (17  June  i960),  ‘is  the  biggest 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  an  American  President  and  of  the  United  States  government,  since  the 
war.  .  .  .  For  Japan  [it  was]  a  watershed.  It  is  the  end  of  the  MacArthur  era,  the  era  in  which 
Japan  was  rebuilt  under  the  friendly  wing  of  the  United  States.’ 

7  Guardian,  2  August  i960.  8  For  further  details,  see  above,  pp.  295-8,  282-4. 
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United  States’  military  aid  to  the  right-wing  leader,  General  Phoumi,  which 
enabled  him  to  recapture  Vientiane  in  December,  Kong  Lae  was  still  in  the 
field  at  the  end  of  the  year  and,  not  unnaturally,  was  co-operating  with  the 
Pathet  Lao.  Meanwhile  in  south  Vietnam,  where  United  States’  aid  on  a 
major  scale  had  failed  to  eliminate  communist  guerrillas,  discontent  was 
growing  similar  to  that  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  President  Rhee 
in  south  Korea.  Although  the  attempted  coup  on  1 1  November  collapsed 
after  two  days,  the  attempt  to  dislodge  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  was  widely 
regarded  as  an  American  nominee,1  reflected  obliquely  on  American 
policies.  It  is  true  that  the  dissident  officers  in  Vietnam,  unlike  the  rebels 
in  Laos,  disclaimed  neutralist  and  anti-American  aims;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  movement,  though  its  motives  may  have  been  mixed,  was 
intended  at  least  in  part  as  ‘a  Vietnamese  blow  for  independence  of  action 
after  five  years  of  close  and  consistent  support  by  the  Americans  for 
President  Diem’s  personal  rule’.2 

From  an  American  point  of  view  this  series  of  incidents  had  two  particu¬ 
larly  disagreeable  aspects.  The  first  was  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  quick-firing  chain  reaction  which,  if  not  yet  actually  undermining  the 
laboriously  constructed  American  defensive  system  (the  United  States  in 
1 960  was  involved  in  no  less  than  forty-two  bilateral  or  multilateral  defence 
alliances),  was  certainly  weakening  its  links;  furthermore,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  stop  at  any  particular  point.  Secondly, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  undergone  similar  traumatic  experiences  in 
the  Middle  East  in  1957  and  1958,  from  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  draw  practical  conclusions,  the  Eisenhower  administration — still, 
perhaps,  bemused  by  the  aura  of  Mr.  Dulles — appeared  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  to  have  little  idea  how  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  in  all  probability,  this  was  because  its  attitude  to  the  wave  of 
neutralism  which  had  been  growing  in  Asia  and  Africa  ever  since  the 
Bandung  Conference  of  1955  continued  to  be  ambiguous;  it  had  failed  to 
reconcile  itself  to  the  new  spirit,  which  the  establishment  of  nuclear 
stalemate  had  powerfully  fostered,  and  had  consequently  failed  to  devise 
a  policy  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances.  The  most  glaring  example  of 
this,  at  this  stage,  was  probably  its  intervention  in  Laos  against  the  neutralist 
forces  grouped  around  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  which  not  only  provoked 
internal  resistance  and  Soviet  counter-measures,  but  also  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  the  United  States’  western  allies,  in  particular  Gieat  Biitain 
which,  as  co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  conference  of  I954>  a  special 
responsibility  in  respect  of  Laos  and  was  committed  to  maintaining  a 
balance  between  the  pro-American  and  the  pro-communist  elements.3 

1  Times,  12  November  i960.  .  . 

2  Ibid.  Opinion  in  Vietnam  was  described  as  ‘anti-Diem,  anti-American,  and  anti- 

Communist,  in  that  order’;  Guardian,  12  November  i960.  3  Cf.  ibid.,  17  December  i960. 
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But  intervention  in  Laos  was  only  one  example  of  Washington’s  inability 
to  think,  and  act,  in  terms  of  current  realities — the  central  reality  being 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  balancing  of  world  forces  which  had  occurred  since 
the  launching  of  the  Sputnik,  the  time  was  past  when  the  United  States 
could  impose  its  will  on  the  smaller  countries,  even  within  its  own  immedi¬ 
ate  ambit,  either  by  a  demonstration  of  military  strength  or  by  economic 
pressure.  In  this  respect,  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  warned  the  United  States 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  engineer  in  Cuba  in  i960  the  sort  of  coup 
it  had  carried  out  in  Guatemala  in  1954,  his  statement,  however  tactless 
it  may  have  been  in  form,  contained  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  sub¬ 
stance.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  then  it  should  have  been  obvious 
that  a  policy  of  bluster,  threats,  and  reprisals  was  worse  than  useless;  but 
this  was  apparently  Washington’s  only  resource  when  unwelcome  but 
easily  predictable  aspects  of  the  Castro  revolution  materialized. 

In  Africa,  also,  the  ineffectiveness  of  United  States’  policy  can  be  traced 
to  similar  causes.  Torn  between  its  desire  to  placate  its  allies  in  the  west — 
including  Belgium  and  Portugal — and  a  sentimental  aspiration  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  newly  emancipated  central  African  nations,  and  yet  to 
avoid  endorsing  their  neutralist  attitudes,  Washington  almost  inevitably 
made  the  v/orst  of  both  worlds.  The  extent  of  its  dilemma  was  shown  by 
the  request  made  on  13  July  by  MM.  Kasavubu  and  Lumumba,  to  send 
troops  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  order.  If  Washington  had  acceded  to 
this  request,  it  would  have  risked  incurring  censure  from  the  communist 
side  for  alleged  intervention,  while  by  declining  to  commit  itself  and  refer¬ 
ring  the  request  to  the  United  Nations  it  laid  itself  open  to  the  accusation 
that  it  was  not  sincerely  concerned  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Belgian 
troops — in  marked  contradiction  to  its  stern  attitude  towards  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Israeli  forces  from  the  Gaza  strip  early  in  1957 — but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  engaged  in  an  alleged  ‘imperialist  conspiracy’  intended 
(in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  words)  ‘to  stop  the  process  of  complete  libera¬ 
tion  of  Africa  and,  if  possible,  to  reverse  it’.1  This  Soviet  accusation  may 
have  been  wild  and  ill-founded;  but  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
ambivalent  attitude  which  the  United  States’  administration  appeared  to 
be  adopting  and  its  less  than  enthusiastic  response  to  African  national 
aspirations  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Congolese  government  in  Leopold¬ 
ville  and  furnished  it  with  plausible  grounds  for  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  for  aid,  ‘as  the  United  Nations  had  delayed  so  long’ 
in  putting  pressure  on  Belgium.2  The  result  was  that,  by  the  beginning  of 

1  For  the  text  of  Khrushchev’s  statement  cf.  Guardian,  i6July'ig6o.  For  Congolese  requests  for 
American  aid  and  the  United  States’  reaction,  cf.  ibid.,  13  July  i960.  Great  Britain,  it  was 
reported,  would  have  favoured  the  sending  of  U.S.  troops;  Times,  13  July  i960. 

2  The  appeal  for  military  aid  was  ‘shelved’  by  the  United  Nations  on  12  July  (ibid.)  and  on 
13  July  the  Congolese  government  appealed  to  Ghana,  extending  the  appeal  to  Soviet  Russia 
a  week  later;  ibid.,  14  July  i960;  Guardian,  21  July  i960. 
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August,  the  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  be  emerging  as  ‘the  champion  of 
African  rights  against  the  western  world’,1  and  that  the  Congo,  like  Cuba, 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  ‘a  pawn  in  the  cold  war’. 

In  neither  case  was  this  outcome  necessary.  In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of 
loose  talk  in  the  United  States,  there  was  no  real  justification  for  the  charge 
that  Castro’s  movement  had  been  communist-inspired  from  its  inception;2 
while  in  the  Congo  this  charge  was  not  even  made.  Resolute  support  for 
the  central  government  in  Leopoldville  might  here  have  brought  the 
situation  under  control  at  the  start;  but  African  opinion  was  unlikely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that,  while  the  United  States  proclaimed  that  it  would 
‘not  stand  idly  by’  if  the  Soviet  Union  intervened  in  the  Congo,  it  had  not 
shown  itself  noticeably  active  so  long  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  Belgian 
intervention.3  In  this  respect  the  attitude  of  President  Nasser — never  the 
one  to  complicate  issues  unnecessarily — was  fairly  typical :  as  viewed  from 
Cairo,  the  Congo  was,  quite  simply,  a  central  African  Suez,  just  as  Cuba 
was  quite  simply  a  Caribbean  Suez  with  Lumumba  and  Castro  playing 
Nasser’s  own  heroic  role  against  ‘the  machinations  of  bloodsucking 
American  imperialists’.4  The  trouble  was  that,  in  Washington,  the  mori¬ 
bund  administration  acted  in  ways  which  appeared  to  confirm  this 
impression  rather  than  to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  a  ridiculous 
caricature. 

This  was  particularly  true  of  its  reactions  to  the  breach  sprung  by 
Castro  in  the  rickety  structure  of  pan-American  solidarity.  Among  the 
various  qualities  which  went  to  make  up  Dr.  Castro’s  political  genius,  a 
high  place  must  be  given  to  the  skill  with  which  he  was  able  to  ‘provoke 
Washington  into  taking  a  false  step’5 — or,  rather,  a  series  of  false  steps. 
This  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  threat  and  subsequently  to  the  reality 
of  economic  sanctions  against  Cuba,  the  main  effect  of  which,  as  a  number 
of  commentators  pointed  out,  was  to  ‘oblige  Russia  to  do  much  more 
about  Cuba  than  she  ever  intended’.6  Almost  equally  inept,  in  the  second 
place,  was  the  hasty  announcement  of  a  new  assistance  plan  for  Latin 
America — a  manoeuvre  so  transparent  in  its  timing  and  motivation  that 

1  Times,  9  August  i960. 

2  Ibid.,  17  June  i960.  The  exaggerations  of  the  theory  of  a  ‘communist  conspiracy’  were 
examined  in  some  detail  by  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Times  on  9  August  i960.  ‘They 
think  you’re  a  commie’,  he  was  told,  ‘if  you  nationalize  the  telephone  company.’ 

3  Guardian,  12  September  i960. 

♦  Ibid.,  6  jhily  i960.  5  Times,  27  October  i960. 

6  Ibid.,  14  July  i960.  The  policy  of  sanctions  also  brought  Washington  into  disagreement 
with  the  considerable  number  of  countries  in  its  own  camp — Canada,  in  particular  which  (in 
the  words  of  The  Times,  27  October  i960)  did  ‘not  view  the  Castro  regime  with  the  same  alarm 
as  does  the  United  States’.  The  deterioration  of  relations  with  Canada,  which  refused  to  join  in 
an  economic  embargo  on  Cuba,  at  one  time  looked  serious ;  cf.  Times  and  Financial  Times, 
20  October  i960;  Guardian,  9  November  i960.  ‘Since  when  have  Canadians  had  to  kow-tow 
to  the  United  States?’  a  caller  asked  The  Times  on  23  October;  ‘in  my  opinion,  Canadians  are 
fed  up  to  the  teeth  with  pressure  exerted  south  of  the  border.’ 
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it  was  tersely  described  as  ‘near  to  psychological  blundering’.1  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  surprising  that  Latin  American  statesmen,  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  regard  United  States’  policies  with  some  degree  of  cynicism, 
tended  to  give  Dr.  Castro,  rather  than  President  Eisenhower,  the  credit 
for  these  beneficent  gestures  from  Washington,  which  in  any  case  added 
a  further  touch  to  their  image  of  the  United  States  as  concerned  with  their 
welfare  only  when  its  own  interests  were  directly  threatened.2  Hence 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration  attempted,  at  the  foreign  ministers’ 
meeting  which  opened  in  Costa  Rica  on  16  August,  to  mobilize  Latin 
American  support  for  sanctions  against  Cuba,  it  met  with  considerable 
resistance;  indeed,  in  addition  to  the  two  alleged  culprits,  Trujillo  and 
Castro,  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  ‘another  figure  in  the  dock :  the 
United  States  herself’,  whose  miscalculations  the  other  American  republics 
blamed  for  the  fact  that  Russia  and  China  had  quite  unnecessarily  achieved 
an  economic  foothold  in  the  continent.3  In  any  event,  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  had  no  desire  to  get  caught  up  in  the  United  States’ 
feud  with  Cuba,  and  for  the  most  part  they  took  the  view  that  United 
States’  intervention  was  likely  to  be  as  unhelpful  as  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.4  Why,  they  asked  themselves,  should  they  ‘be  a  party  to  a  manoeuvre 
to  put  the  clock  back  in  Cuba?’5  And  why  should  they  be  grateful  for 
promises  of  aid  which  were  evidently  motivated  less  by  genuine  concern 
than  by  the  desire  to  buy  their  support  against  Castro?  Mr.  Dillon’s 
justification  of  the  proposed  U.S.  investment  of  $600  million  as  a  weapon 
to  fight  the  ‘threat  that  democracy  might  be  overthrown  in  the  western 
hemisphere’  by  the  infiltration  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  communism  was 
scarcely  the  aptest  way  to  commend  it  to  Latin  American  ears;6  on  the 
contrary,  it  left  the  impression  of  an  administration  ‘on  the  run’  and 
desperately  grasping  at  every  expedient.  In  the  Caribbean — particularly 
when,  later  in  the  year,  it  ordered  United  States’  warships  to  the  area  on 
the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  thus  destroying  the  pretence  that  it  would  avoid 
unilateral  action  and  proceed  only  through  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States7 — as  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  Congo, 
its  attitude  was  indicative  of  an  ‘aggressively  nervous  state  of  mind’,  which 
cast  grave  doubts  on  American  capacity  for  leadership.8 

In  these  circumstances,  as  the  ‘free  world’  drifted  uncertainly  in  the 

1  Times,  14  July  i960.  2  Ibid.,  14  July  and  6  September  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  16  August  i960.  4  Ibid.,  17  August  i960. 

5  ‘Latin  Americans,  recalling  the  denunciations  of  the  Castro  revolution  in  the  American 
Congress  and  press  over  a  year  ago,  and  talk  of  cutting  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  long  before  there 
was  any  justification  for  this,  persist  in  regarding  American  policy  towards  Cuba  as  a  calculated 
attempt,  prompted  by  American  interests  with  big  stakes  in  the  Cuba  of  the  Batista  dictatorship, 
to  starve  the  Castro  revolution  out  of  existence’;  ibid.,  16  August  i960. 

6  Guardian,  16  August  i960. 

7  For  this  incident,  cf.  Times,  18  November  i960;  Guardian,  19  November  i960. 

8  Times,  22  July  i960. 
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face  of  an  exuberant  Soviet  leadership,  it  was  the  peculiar  service  of  the 
British  prime  minister,  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  to  have  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  restored  some  element  of  balance,  coherence,  and  sang-froid  to 
the  badly  rattled  western  alliance.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  have  his  qualities 
of  imperturbability,  unruffled  moderation,  and  aversion  to  panic  stood  the 
west  in  better  stead  than  in  the  autumn  of  i960,  when  the  paralysis  in 
Washington  left  so  staring  a  political  vacuum.  At  the  United  Nations  in 
September  it  was  Macmillan  rather  than  Khrushchev  or  Eisenhower  who 
made  the  most  favourable  impression;1  but  even  earlier  he  had  shown  his 
realization  of  the  requirements  and  given  a  much  needed  lead.  This  was 
at  the  beginning  of  August  when  it  looked  as  though  the  meeting  between 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Dr.  Adenauer  at  Rambouillet  at  the  end  of  July 
might  contribute  in  a  major  way  to  ‘accentuate  the  split  within  N.A.T.O.’,2 
which  had  already  been  brought  into  the  full  light  of  day  by  the  French 
quarrel  with  the  United  States  over  bomber-bases  and  by  the  Berlin 
question,  and  had  subsequently  widened  still  further  as  a  result  of  Belgian 
bitterness  with  its  allies  over  the  course  of  events  in  the  Congo.3  The 
significance  of  the  Rambouillet  meeting  was  that  it  underscored  the 
divergences  of  the  western  powers,  just  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Soviet  government  both  in  the  Congo  and  in 
Cuba.  Widely  interpreted  as  an  anti-American  and  anti-British  move  on 
the  part  of  France,  it  was  at  least  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the 
‘abeyance’  of  American  leadership  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  Atlantic 
alliance  was  ‘not  exclusively  dependent  on  the  driving  force  provided  by 
the  United  States’,4  in  much  the  same  way  as  Bonn  had  already  demon¬ 
strated  its  independence  over  the  question  of  Berlin.5  But  if  Washington 
left  no  doubt  of  its  opposition  to  the  plans  put  forward  by  General  de 
Gaulle,6  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Macmillan  to  try  to  heal  the  breach.  This,  as 
was  widely  appreciated  at  the  time,  was  the  sense  and  purpose  of  his  visit 
to  Bonn  on  10  August,7  which  was  so  successful  that  officials  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  admitted  that  he  had  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel.8  In  convincing 
Dr.  Adenauer  of  Great  Britain’s  determination  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  western  alliance,  his  intervention  was  instrumental — at  least  for  the 

1  Cf.  below,  pp.  559  sqq. 

2  Times,  30  July  i960.  For  other  aspects  of  the  Rambouillet  meeting,  cf.  above,  pp.  117-18. 

3  ‘Western  European  Union  is  said  to  be  moribund  and  N.A.T.O.  not  fully  effective.  France 
has  weakened  it  by  her  effort  in  Algeria  and  by  sending  American  bombers  about  their  business. 
Now  Belgium,  embittered  by  the  Congo,  threatens  to  weaken  it  still  more.  Yet  at  any  moment 
Khrushchev  may  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the  American  elections  and  spring  a  new  Berlin 
crisis  upon  the  world’;  Daily  Mail,  12  August  i960. 

4  Guardian,  30  July  i960.  5  Cf.  above,  pp.  537  sqq. 

6  It  was  even  hinted  that  endorsement  of  the  American  approach  to  the  question  of ‘co-opera¬ 
tion  between  western  European  countries  and  the  United  States  was  a  condition  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  garrisoning  of  American  troops  in  western  Europe’;  Times ,  >o  October  i960. 

7  Cf.  Guardian,  1  August  i960;  Times,  8  and  9  August  i960. 

8  Ibid.,  13  August  i960. 
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crucial  months  before  the  new  Kennedy  administration  took  over  in 
Washington — in  checking  the  process  by  which  the  economic  division  of 
Europe  seemed  to  be  leading  also  to  a  political  division,  with  Germany 
and  France  on  one  side  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other.1  Furthermore,  having  scored  an  initial  success  in  Bonn,  Mr. 
Macmillan  followed  it  up  later  in  the  year  by  a  similar  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  secured  Italian  acceptance  of  the  British  line.2  Thus  the  fissi- 
parous  tendencies  within  the  western  alliance,  which  had  made  headway  as 
American  leadership  wavered,  were  at  least  kept  under  control. 

If  Mr.  Macmillan  was  able  to  overcome  suspicions  in  Bonn,  and  check 
the  tendency  for  France  and  Germany  to  draw  apart  on  their  own,  it  was 
probably  not  least  because,  in  addition  to  seeking  to  remedy  the  western 
disarray,  he  had  also  given  a  badly  needed  lead  in  the  exchanges  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  particular,  his  letter  of  19  July,  in  which  he  expressed 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  his  ‘deep  concern  over  what  now  appears  to  be  a  new 
trend  in  the  conduct  of  Soviet  foreign  policy’,  conveyed  an  impression  of 
sober,  measured  firmness,  which  almost  exactly  met  the  requirements  of 
the  situation.3  Even  more  important,  however,  in  enhancing  ‘Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  reputation  as  a  statesman  with  a  grasp  of  international  affairs’4 
was  his  ability  to  combine  exemplary  firmness  with  statesmanlike  restraint. 
While  Washington  appeared  to  have  no  answer  to  Soviet  manoeuvres 
except  sabre-rattling — in  the  form  of  the  dispatch  of  additional  naval 
units  to  the  Mediterranean  and  subsequently  to  the  Caribbean5 — Mr. 
Macmillan  took  a  contrary  line,  deliberately  avoiding  provocation  and 
making  every  effort  to  keep  the  international  temperature  below  boiling- 
point.  Hence  throughout  the  autumn,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
United  Nations  meeting  in  New  York,  he  insisted  upon  the  need  and  possi¬ 
bility  of  negotiations;  indeed,  in  New  York,  where  he  went  even  further 
and  attempted  to  play  a  mediatory  role,  it  was  largely  his  personal 
achievement  that — in  spite  of  Russian  and  American  provocatory  attitudes 
- — the  door  to  a  summit  conference  in  the  following  spring  was  kept  open.6 
In  Rome,  also,  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  Italian  government  to 
the  view  that  the  maintenance  of  unity,  though  essential,  was  not  itself 


1  The  British  government’s  ‘whole  approach’,  it  was  reported,  was  ‘determined  by  its  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  almost  inevitable  economic  division  of  Europe  leading  also  to  a  political  division’ ; 
Guardian,  1  August  i960. 

2  Times,  23  November  i960. 

3  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  letter,  cf.  Times,  20  July  i960;  for  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  reply 
cf.  ibid.,  6  August  i960. 

4  Guardian,  1  August  i960;  Times,  8  August  i960. 

5  For  the  dispatch  of  units  to  the  Mediterranean,  accompanied  by  boasts  that  the  United 
States  was  still  the  strongest  military  power  in  the  world  and  by  the  ordering  of  an  alert,  cf. 
Times  and  Guardian,  9  August  i960;  for  United  States’  naval  measures  in  the  Caribbean,  cf. 
above,  p.  503. 

6  Times,  6  October  i960;  and  cf.  below,  pp.  561-2. 
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enough,  but  that  ‘at  the  same  time  we  should  always  be  ready  to  negotiate, 
to  discuss,  and  to  seek — if  we  can — solutions  for  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems5.1  There  was  nothing  new,  and  perhaps  nothing  very  profound,  in 
this  view;  but  it  at  least  counteracted  more  hysterical  reactions  elsewhere 
and  made  it  possible — a  first  requirement  at  the  time — to  keep  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  reasonably  calm.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Macmillan’s  demonstration  of 
steadiness  and  his  assertion  of  leadership  were  an  important  factor  in 
enabling  the  west  to  ride  the  storms  of  the  interregnum.  At  no  time  was 
this  more  evident  than  in  September,  when  the  United  Nations  gathered 
together  in  New  York,  reinforced  by  an  imposing  galaxy  of  heads  of  state 
and  government,  among  whom  President  de  Gaulle  was  conspicuous  by 
his  absence. 


The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  United  Nations  (September-0  ctober 
i960) 

Immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  disarmament  meetings  in  Geneva, 
the  Soviet  government  had  made  it  known  that,  in  its  view,  the  proper 
course  was  for  the  question  of  disarmament  to  be  remitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  At  the  same  time  it  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  should  be  ‘personal  participation  of  the  heads  of  government5 
in  the  discussion,  and  a  few  days  later — replying  to  an  inspired  question 
by  Pravda — Mr.  Khrushchev  stated  that  he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  disarmament  discussions  personally.2  The  Soviet 
proposal  was  received  with  marked  coolness  both  in  London  and  in 
Washington.  The  UAited  States5  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Air. 
Cabot  Lodge,  denounced  it  as  ‘a  cynical  attempt  to  prevent  progress5,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  American  press  was  such  that  it  was  described  in  The 
Times  as  ‘unwarrantably  intemperate5.3  But  if  the  western  powers’  initial 
belief  was  that  a  freezing  reception  would  be  sufficient  to  halt  the  Soviet 
manoeuvre  before  it  was  under  way,  not  many  days  passed  befoie  it  became 
clear  that  Khrushchev’s  proposal  was  superbly  well  timed  and  psycho¬ 
logically  attuned  to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  Once  again,  in  fact,  he  had 
‘captured  the  initiative5.4  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
certainly  blundered  both  by  placing  restrictions  on  Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
movements  in  New  York  and  by  doing  nothing  to  discouiage  if  it  did 
not  actually  encourage — a  series  of  unprecedentedly  virulent  anti-com¬ 
munist  demonstrations.5  Such  moves,  besides  almost  inevitably  assuring 
Mr.  Khrushchev  of  the  sympathy  of  the  uncommitted  peoples,  also  seemed 
to  many  to  indicate  Washington’s  fear  and  uncertainty,  and  its  seciet 
conviction  that  it  would  be  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Soviet  leader. 


1  Times ,  23  November  i960. 

3  Guardian,  3  August  i960;  Times,  3  September  i960. 

4  ruj.1  s  For  details  cf.  ibid.,  14 


2  Ibid.,  2  August  i960, 
and  20  September  i960. 
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In  fact,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  strong  cards  to  play.  The  General 
Assembly,  scheduled  to  meet  on  20  September,  would  ‘be  marked,  even 
more  than  recent  general  assemblies,  by  the  growth  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Afro- Asian  group’,  and  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  address  himself  largely  to  this  audience,  making  ‘an  all-out  bid  for 
the  leadership  of  the  newly  independent,  uncommitted  African  countries’.1 
In  addition  there  were  the  Latin  American  countries,  where  the  ferment 
and  misgivings  arising  from  United  States’  reactions  to  the  Cuban  revolu¬ 
tion  offered  further  scope.  In  fact,  it  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
describe  the  Soviet  move  as  a  ‘master-stroke’.2  ‘To  the  horror  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Washington,  which  had  thought  it  was  through  with  “summits”  at 
least  until  a  new  president’  was  ‘safely  in  the  White  House’,  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  had  ‘managed  to  transform’  the  coming  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  ‘into  a  heads  of  government  conference  of  his  own  making. 
He  could’,  it  was  added,  ‘hardly  have  chosen  a  better  sounding-board, 
nor  one  more  embarrassing  to  the  west.’  At  the  moment  when  the  recently 
admitted  neutralist  countries  were  ‘tilting  the  United  Nations  away  from 
the  west’,  he  had  come  forward  ‘as  the  champion  of  the  newly  free  and  the 
scourge  of  the  imperialists’.  Moreover,  any  illusions  the  west  may  have 
entertained  that,  if  they  held  back,  the  Soviet  move  might  fail  to  strike 
a  spark  elsewhere,  soon  proved  deceptive.  Not  only  the  other  communist 
leaders  of  eastern  Europe — Kadar  of  Hungary,  Gomulka  of  Poland, 
Mehmet  Shehu  of  Albania,  Zhivkov  of  Bulgaria,  and  Gheorghiu-Dej  of 
Rumania — signified  their  intention  to  be  present,  but  also  all  the  most 
prominent  neutrals,  including  Nehru,  Nasser,  Tito,  Sukarno,  and  Nkrumah. 
This  itself  was  an  initial  success  for  the  Soviet  leader,  which  appears  to 
have  taken  the  western  capitals  by  surprise  and  necessitated  some  fairly 
rapid  re-thinking.  If,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  September,  it  was  held 
unlikely  that  Khrushchev’s  decision  would  ‘precipitate  a  rush  of  western 
heads  of  state  to  New  York’,3  once  it  was  evident  the  way  the  wind  was 
blowing  the  practicality  of  attempting  to  stand  out  was  seen  to  be  dubious 
and  in  the  end  the  only  western  leader  who  seemed  deliberately  to  have 
abstained  was  (as  has  been  noted)  General  de  Gaulle.  Mr.  Macmillan, 
it  was  officially  stated  on  1  September,  was  ‘not  planning  to  go’ ;  but  on 
19  September  the  same  source  revealed  that  he  was  ‘likely  to  go’  after 
all,  and  on  22  September  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  and  it  was  announced 
that  he  would  arrive  in  New  York  on  25  September.4  Later,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Americans  had  sent  for  reinforcements  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Menzies  of  Australia — remembered  as  a  ready  advocate  of  the  west 

1  Guardian,  3  September  i960. 

2  ‘It’s  as  if  President  Eisenhower  had  called  a  meeting  of  N.A.T.O.  in  the  heart  of  Leningrad. 
The  insult  to  the  U.S.  is  calculated’,  was  the  reaction  of ‘a  high  U.S.  diplomat’;  Evening  News, 
I5  September  i960,  from  which  also  the  succeeding  quotations  are  taken. 

3  Times,  3  September  i960.  4  ibid.,  2,  20,  and  23  September  i960. 
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in  1956 — to  ‘add  some  fire’  to  the  presentation  of  the  western  case.1  Even 
earlier,  in  a  sudden  reversal  of  policy,  W ashington  had  announced  that 
President  Eisenhower,  instead  of  remaining  disdainfully  aloof,  as  originally 
planned,  would  address  the  General  Assembly  on  22  September,  thus 
attempting  ‘to  steal  a  march  on  Mr.  Khrushchev’,  who  was  only  due  to 
speak  later.  He  would,  it  was  stated,  put  some  ‘specific  proposals’  on 
disarmament  before  the  assembly,  though — as  The  Times  tartly  com¬ 
mented — ‘what  these  could  be,  in  the  present  state  of  Washington’s 
thinking  on  the  subject’,  was  ‘a  little  difficult  to  visualize’.  Moscow,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  decision  to  advance  the  American 
father-figure  once  again  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  was  ‘a  forced  concession 
to  world  public  opinion’  which  had  only  been  taken  after  ‘long  delays 
and  painful  considerations’,2  and  this  also  was  a  view  which,  despite  its 
tainted  source,  was  not  altogether  lacking  in  plausibility.  No  one, 
certainly,  could  or  did  suggest  that  the  preliminaries  had  been  handled  by 
Washington  with  the  maximum  of  skill  or  judgement,  and  its  grudging 
acceptance  of  the  unavoidable — evidenced,  for  example,  in  its  refusal  to 
extend  the  normal  courtesies  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  his  arrival3 — can 
scarcely  have  added  to  its  stature  in  the  critical  eyes  of  the  Asian  and 
African  leaders  who  were  witnesses. 

But  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  arrived  in  New  York  on  19  September  with  some 
conspicuous  advantages — not  least  the  sympathy  ensured  by  the  American 
show  of  bad  manners — nothing  was  more  surprising  than  the  speed  with 
which  he  forfeited  his  lead.  This,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  in  all  probability 
the  consequence  of  a  series  of  unexpected  events  in  the  Congo,  beginning 
with  the  breach  in  the  Lumumba-Kasavubu  coalition  on  5  September 
and  culminating,  on  14  September,  in  Mobutu  s  military  coup  d  etat.* 
These  unawaited  developments,  which  came  to  a  head  while  he  was  on  the 
high  seas  en  route  for  New  York,  appear  to  have  taken  Khiushchev  by 
surprise  and  thrown  him  off  balance,  no  doubt  upsetting  his  preananged 
programme.  In  any  event,  they  led  to  a  number  of  tactical  blunders,  the 
foremost  being  to  divert  his  attack  from  the  familiar  ground  of  colonialism 
and  total  disarmament,  on  which  he  had  been  expected  to  concentiate, 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  and 
in  particular  to  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  the  secretary-general,  Mi . 
Hammarskjold.  In  fact,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  concern  at  the  new  turn  of 
events  in  the  Congo  was  not  entirely  unreasonable.  The  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo  appeared  to  many  others  to  be  favoui- 
ing  Lumumba’s  enemies  and  gave  rise  to  misgiving  and  criticism,  which 
was  expressed  by  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  well 
as  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc;  but  the  Russian 

•  Ibid.,  29  September  i960.  2  Ibid.,  15  September  i960. 

3  Ibid.,  20  September  i960.  4  Cf.  above,  pp.  422-3. 
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handling  of  the  situation,  especially  when  on  17  September  the  Soviet 
delegate  vetoed  a  resolution  put  forward  by  Tunisia  and  Ceylon,  badly 
misjudged  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Afro- Asian  delegations,  and 
Soviet  accusations  of  bad  faith  against  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  who  was 
accused  of  acting  as  a  ‘screen’  for  the  ‘colonialists’,  found  no  echo.  In  fact, 
the  only  result  of  the  Soviet  veto  was  to  enable  the  United  States  to  secure 
an  immediate  special  emergency  session  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
familiar  ‘uniting  for  peace’  procedure,  at  which  all  seventeen  Afro-Asian 
delegates  (the  admission  of  new  African  states,  sixteen  in  all,  had  not  yet 
taken  place)  presented  a  resolution  based  on  the  defeated  Security  Council 
draft.  An  alternative  Soviet  resolution  was  withdrawn  when  it  was  seen 
that  it  would  be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  Mr.  Zorin’s 
attempt  to  introduce  amendments  into  the  Afro-Asian  resolution  collapsed 
as  a  result  of  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Afro-Asian  sponsors,  who 
refused  to  countenance  any  tampering  with  their  draft,  which,  as  Mr. 
Quaison  Sackey  of  Ghana  explained,  was  an  expression  of  ‘harmony 
among  different  views’  reached  after  long  and  careful  consultations.1  The 
outcome  was  that  the  resolution,  which  asked  Mr.  Hammarskjold  to 
‘continue  to  take  vigorous  action’  in  implementing  the  three  previous 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  Congo,  was  adopted  by  70  votes 
in  favour  and  none  against,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  eight  communist 
allies  abstaining  in  the  somewhat  surprising  company  of  France  and  South 
Africa. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  arrived  in  New  York  in  rain  and  high  winds 
on  19  September,  it  was  therefore  to  find  the  Soviet  Union  facing,  if  not 
‘a  major  diplomatic  defeat’,  at  least  a  ‘serious  setback  to  its  prestige’,  and 
one  which  on  any  sober  calculation  could  well  have  been  avoided.2  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  who  was  reported  to  have  left  ‘in  ebullient  mood’  for  the 
meeting  on  20  September  at  which  the  vote  was  taken,  ‘returned  un¬ 
smiling’  and  pointedly  absented  himself  on  the  following  day.3  Mr. 
Hammarskjold,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  interpreted  the  vote  as  evidence 
of  ‘fundamental  and  encouraging  agreement  in  the  African  world  with  the 
aims  and  philosophy  of  this  major  United  Nations  operation’,  and  there 
was  speculation  whether  ‘the  clear  proof  that  the  emergent  countries 
of  Africa  prefer  to  put  their  trust  in  the  United  Nations  and  Mr.  Hammar¬ 
skjold  rather  than  in  the  communist  group’  might  ‘make  Mr.  Khrushchev 
pause’.4  The  answer  to  this  question  was  not  long  delayed.  After  President 
Eisenhower  had  made  his  scheduled  address  on  22  September,  it  was 
Air.  Khrushchev  s  turn  to  mount  the  rostrum.  But  if  Eisenhower,  in  a 
speech  ‘heavy  with  platitude’  and  sadly  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  vision 
and  inspiration,  missed  his  chance  and  left  an  entirely  negative  impression 

Times,  21  September  i960.  2  Ibid.,  20  and  21  September  i960. 

Ibid.,  6  October  ig6o.  4  Ibid.,  21  September  i960. 
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on  the  assembly,1  Khrushchev’s  almost  interminable  tirade  on  the  following 
day  revealed  an  equally  serious  misjudgement  of  the  temper  of  the  meeting. 
Of  the  four  main  points  or  proposals  in  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  lengthy  speech2 
— a  new  three-stage  disarmament  plan,3  the  immediate  abolition  of 
colonialism,  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations  organization,  and  a  bitter 
personal  attack  on  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  stewardship — the  first  was  the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  Soviet  prime  minister’s  presence  in  New  York, 
but  the  last  caused  the  greatest  stir.  The  demand  for  the  immediate 
granting  of  independence  to  all  colonial  territories,  for  all  its  threadbare 
ideological  trappings,  was  shrewdly  attuned  to  the  emotions  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  young  African  peoples  and  was  assured  of  a  lively  welcome ; 
and  even  the  proposal  for  reforms  in  the  United  Nations  might  have  had 
a  favourable  reception,  if  it  had  been  put  forward  in  objective  terms,  for 
it  was  widely  realized  that  the  existing  organization  was  geared  to  the 
situation  of  1945  and  that  there  was  room  for  revising  it  in  ways  which 
(in  President  Sukarno’s  words)  would  ‘reflect  the  true  position  of  our 
present  world’.  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  cardinal  tactical  error  was  to  link  his 
proposals  with  a  vicious  personal  attack  on  the  secretary-general.  Mr. 
Hammarskjold,  he  alleged,  had  abused  his  position,  taking  ‘the  stand  of 
merely  formal  condemnation  of  the  colonialists’  while  ‘in  actual  practice 
.  . .  pursuing  the  line  of  the  colonialists’  by  ‘opposing  the  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo’  and  ‘supporting  the  renegades  who’  were  ‘continuing 
the  policy  of  the  colonialists’  and  ‘apparently  getting  remuneration  from 
them  for  their  treachery’.  But,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  United 
Nations’  operations  in  the  Congo — and,  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  short¬ 
comings  were  only  to  be  expected — these  accusations  were  so  wide  of  the 
mark  that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  rebound  on  the  accuser.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  practical  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  situation— 
namely,  the  displacement  of  the  secretary-general  by  a  triumvirate,  or 
troika ,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  communist,  western,  and 


1  For  Eisenhower’s  speech,  cf.  Guardian ,  23  September  i960. 

2  For  the  texts,  cf.  Times  and  Guardian ,  24  September  i960. 

3  The  three  stages  were  as  follows:  (1)  On-site  international  control  over  destruction  of  rocket 
weapons,  military  aircraft,  surface  warships,  submarines,  and  other  means  of  carrying  atomic 
and  hydrogen  weapons.  International  inspection  teams  would  be  sent  to  places  where  there  were 
military  bases  and  troops  on  foreign  territory  to  supervise  the  elimination  of  the  bases  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Control  would  be  established  at  airfields  and  airports  to  ensure  that 
these  were  not  used  for  military  purposes.  At  the  same  time  rocket  launching  sites,  other  than 
those  for  peaceful  purposes,  would  be  destroyed  under  supervision  of  the  control  body.  Joint 
studies  would  be  undertaken  of  measures  to  be  carried  out  in  the  second  stage  for  discontinuance  of 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  destruction  of  stockpiles.  This 
first  stage  should  be  completed  in  about  a  year  to  18  months.  (2)  On-site  control  over  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  troops  and  destruction  of  armaments  together  with  joint  studies  on  measures  to  ensure 
observance  of  the  treaty.  (3)  The  control  organization  would  send  inspectors  to  verify  on  the 
spot  the  abolition  of  war  ministries,  general  staffs,  and  all  military  and  para-military  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  termination  of  military  training  and  all  other  forms  of  military  activity. 
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neutralist  countries,  each  of  whom  (it  appeared)  would  exercise  a  veto  over 
the  actions  of  the  other  two — was  not,  on  any  sober  calculation,  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  smaller,  uncommitted  nations,  who  were  well 
aware  that  they  might  themselves  at  some  time  stand  in  need  of  United 
Nations  protection  against  the  great  powers  and  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  troika  proposal,  far  from  increasing  their  influence 
within  the  United  Nations  organization,  would  be  more  likely  to  reduce 
them  to  ciphers.  In  fact,  the  Asian  and  African  representatives  had  as 
a  group  a  strong  respect  for  the  United  Nations,  which  they  regarded  as 
their  sheet-anchor  in  a  treacherous  world,  and  also  a  genuine  sense  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Hammarskjbld,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis 
of  1956;  and  although  a  number  of  them — including  Nkrumah  and  Nehru 
— endorsed  Khrushchev’s  ideas  in  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  creation  of 
deputies  or  advisers  representing  the  different  political  divisions  of  the 
world,1  they  were  adamant  in  their  insistence  that  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  secretary-general,  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure,  must 
remain  unimpaired.2 

Mr.  Khrushchev’s  speech  of  23  September  was  not  an  auspicious  begin¬ 
ning,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  the  red 
light.  On  two  major  occasions  before  his  departure  on  13  October — apart 
from  interjections — he  returned  to  the  charge,  stating  point-blank  on 
3  October  that  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  ‘always  upheld  the  interests  of  the 
United  States’  and  adding,  in  his  final  speech  on  13  October,  that  he  was 
‘a  representative  of  the  capitalists’. 3  It  is  clear  that  these  charges  made 
little,  if  any,  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  uncommitted  representatives, 
and  the  ovation  which  Mr.  Hammarskjold  received  on  3  October,  when 
he  replied  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  call  for  his  resignation,  dispelled  any 
doubt  as  to  his  popularity.4  Nor  was  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  other  behaviour, 
when — stung  by  his  failure  to  win  the  support  of  the  Afro-Asian  group — 
he  resorted  to  interruption  and  heckling,  calculated  to  make  a  favourable 
impression.  In  particular,  the  unprecedented  scene  on  1 2  October,  when  the 
president  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Boland  of  Ireland,  broke  his  gavel  in  trying 
to  bring  the  meeting  to  order  and  finally  adjourned  the  session  in  uproar, 
was  scarcely  the  tactical  success  which  some  of  the  Soviet  group  may  have 
thought  it.5  On  the  contrary,  the  result  was  that,  despite  a  considerable 
measure  of  neutralist  sympathy  for  the  Soviet  standpoint  on  the  issues  of 
colonialism,  disarmament,  and  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  made  surprisingly  little  progress  in  the  furtherance 

1  For  Mr.  Nehru’s  rejection  of  the  troika  and  his  own  proposals,  cf.  Times,  22  October  i960. 

2  N.  Y.  Times,  1  and  1 1  October  1 960. 

3  Ibid.,  4  October  i960;  Times,  14  October  1960. 

4  N.Y.  Times,  4  October  i960.  He  had  been  similarly  supported  after  the  earlier  attack; 
Times,  28  September  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  13  October  ig6o. 
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of  his  main  demands.  Not  only  did  the  attack  on  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
misfire,  but  he  also  failed  in  his  effort  to  persuade  the  assembly  to  reverse  its 
usual  procedure  and  discuss  the  disarmament  question  in  plenary  session 
instead  of  referring  it  in  the  first  instance  to  the  political  committee.1  Only 
on  colonialism  did  he  achieve  a  measure  of  success.  The  single  ‘crumb  of 
comfort’  (as  one  observer  phrased  it)  which  he  could  take  with  him  as  he 
left  for  Moscow  was  the  unanimous  decision  to  bring  the  Soviet-sponsored 
‘declaration  on  the  granting  of  independence  to  colonial  countries  and 
peoples’  before  a  plenary  meeting  instead  of  allocating  it  to  the  political 
committee,  as  Great  Britain  had  advocated.2  Even  here,  however,  the 
Soviet  government  scored  only  a  qualified  success,  since  the  motion  which 
it  had  formulated  demanding  decolonization  by  1961  was  set  aside  in 
favour  of  a  milder  draft  tabled  by  43  Afro- Asian  countries.3 

But  if,  far  from  capturing  the  goodwill  of  the  uncommitted  nations, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  emerged  from  the  proceedings  somewhat  discredited,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States  made  a  very  much  better  showing. 
As  already  noted,  President  Eisenhower  signally  failed  to  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  on  22  September,  and  his  speech, 
devoid  of  constructive  suggestions,  echoed  too  obviously  the  overtones 
of  the  cold  war  to  make  anything  but  a  disheartening  impression.4  For 
the  rest,  the  United  States’  delegation  was  more  interested  in  making 
propagandist  capital  out  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  tactical  blunders  and  in 
devising  means  of  countering  his  ‘shock  tactics’5  than  in  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convince  the  uncommitted  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
that  it  was  genuinely  striving  to  meet  their  qualms  and  misgivings.  In  this 
way  it  undoubtedly  failed  to  book  in  its  own  credit  balance  the  sympathy 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev,  by  his  outbursts  of  bad  temper  and  petulance, 
had  lost  for  the  Soviet  Union.  When  on  1 1  October,  for  example,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  said  that  he  could  see  ‘no  earthly  use’  in  holding  a  special 
disarmament  session  in  the  coming  spring,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
suggested,  he  hardly  seems  to  have  perceived  that  the  overall  effect  of  his 
remark  was  less  a  rebuff  to  the  Russians  than  an  affront  to  neutral  opinion. ^ 
In  two  ways,  in  particular,  Washington  managed  to  get  disconcertingly 
out  of  step  with  the  broad  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  assembly.  The  first 
was  its  attitude  to  the  resolution  sponsored  by  43  Afro-Asian  nations, 
proclaiming  ‘the  necessity  of  bringing  to  a  speedy  and  unconditional  end 
colonialism  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations  and  calling  for  immediate 
steps’  to  transfer  powers  to  the  peoples  of  all  dependent  territories  ‘without 
any  conditions  or  reservations’  .7  This  resolution,  as  has  already  been  noted, 

1  Ibid.,  12  October  i960. 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  556. 

5  Times,  3  October  i960. 

7  G.A.O.R. ,  resolution  1514  (xv). 


2  Ibid.,  14  October  i960. 
4  Guardian,  23  September  i960;  cf.  above,  pp.  552-3- 
6  Guardian,  12  October  i960. 
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had  been  carefully  formulated  as  an  alternative  to  the  original  Soviet 
demand  for  ‘immediate’  liquidation  of  the  colonial  system,  and  represented 
the  maximum  that  was  possible  by  way  of  compromise.  It  was  pushed 
through  in  spite  of  Soviet  attempts  to  introduce  modifications;  but  when 
it  was  passed  on  14  December  by  a  technically  unanimous  vote  with  89 
in  favour  and  no  dissentients,  the  United  States  was  among  the  9  states, 
mostly  ‘colonial’  powers,  which  abstained.1  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  attempts 
to  explain  away  this  action  on  technical  grounds2  aggravated  rather  than 
diminished  the  indignation  of  the  Afro-Asian  powers,  particularly  as  it 
became  known  that  the  decision  was  taken  in  response  to  pressures  from 
Mr.  Macmillan;3  and  a  series  of  other  American  actions  on  related 
questions — its  failure  to  support  Algeria  against  France,  its  abstention  on 
a  motion  critical  of  Portuguese  colonialism,  its  unwillingness  to  endorse 
the  Afro-Asian  demand  for  the  liberation  of  Lumumba,  its  negative 
attitude  to  a  motion  deprecating  South  African  policies  in  South-West 
Africa  and  to  a  resolution  concerning  the  Belgian-administered  trust 
territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi4 — all  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  United 
States’  abstention  on  14  December  was  neither  fortuitous  nor  isolated. 
Nor  was  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  enhanced  by  its  gratuitous 
discourtesy  to  three  of  the  acknowledged  neutralist  leaders,  Tito,  Nasser, 
and  Sukarno,  all  of  whom  were  studiously  ignored  by  Washington;5 
like  the  failure  to  support  the  resolution  on  colonialism,  these  slights 
rankled  among  the  Arabs  and  Asians  and  were  ‘extremely  damaging  to 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world’.6 

But  if  these  blunders  and  miscalculations  occurred  for  the  most  part 
towards  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  long  after  the  majority  of  leaders  had 
departed,  the  United  States  had  already  alienated  and  angered  Afro- 
Asian  opinion  at  a  much  earlier  stage.  This  was  the  result  of  Washington’s 
snub  to  the  efforts  of  the  neutralist  leaders  to  break  through  the  deadlock 
by  sponsoring  a  meeting  between  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev.  The 
decision  to  take  this  initiative  was  reached  at  the  end  of  September  when 
the  proceedings  seemed  rapidly  to  be  degenerating  into  an  exchange 
of  vituperative  propaganda;  the  active  parties  were  President  Nasser, 
who  during  a  private  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  apparently 
criticized  the  Soviet  leader  ‘in  fairly  forthright  terms’,7  Mr.  Nehru, 

1  The  nine  countries  which  abstained  were  Australia,  Belgium,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
France,  Portugal,  Spain,  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  G.A.O.R.’, 
15th  session,  947th  meeting,  pp.  1273-4  (!4  December  i960). 

Ibid.,  pp.  1283-4.  3  Guardian ,  23  December  i960. 

4  For  Algeria,  see  G.A.O.R.,  resolution  1573  (xv)  and  956th  meeting,  pp.  1428-30;  for 
Portugal,  ibid.,  resolution  1542  (xv),  also  document  A/G.  4/L.  649/Rev.  1  and  Add.  1,  and 
948th  meeting,  p.  1293;  for  Lumumba,  ibid.,  document  A/L.  331 /Rev.  1,  and  958th  meeting, 
pp.  1478-9;  for  South-West  Africa,  ibid.,  resolution  1568  (xv) ;  for  Ruanda-Urundi,  ibid., 
resolution  1579  (xv),  and  960th  meeting,  p.  1494.  s  Guardian,  6  October  i960. 

6  Ibid.,  23  December  i960.  v  Times,  28  September  i960. 
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Dr.  Nkrumah,  Marshal  Tito,  and  Dr.  Sukarno.  ‘Aware  of  the  great 
expectancy  of  the  world’  that  the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  ‘assist  in  helping  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  easing  of  world  tension’ 
and  ‘conscious  of  the  grave  and  urgent  responsibility  that  rests  on  the 
United  Nations  to  initiate  helpful  efforts’,  the  five  statesmen  called  upon 
Khrushchev  and  Eisenhower,  ‘as  a  first  urgent  step’,  to  ‘renew  their 
contacts,  interrupted  recently,  so  that  their  declared  willingness  to  find 
solutions  of  the  outstanding  problems  by  negotiation  may  be  progressively 
implemented’.1  It  is  unlikely  that  this  initiative  was  any  more  welcome  to 
the  Soviet  than  to  the  American  leader;  but  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  American  diplomacy  that  it  was  the  United  States  which 
incurred  the  odium  of  point-blank  refusal.2  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
the  state  department  was  believed  to  have  lobbied  against  the  resolution3 
and  the  knowledge  that  it  had  put  up  Mr.  Menzies  of  Australia  as  a 
stalking-horse  to  propose  instead  a  meeting  of  the  four  ‘big  powers’,  did 
nothing  to  lessen  Afro-Asian  indignation.  The  overwhelming  rejection 
of  the  Menzies  motion — only  Britain,  Canada,  France,  and  the  United 
States  came  out  in  its  support — was  an  expression  not  only  of  disdain  for 
the  Australian  politician,  whose  role  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  had  not  been 
forgotten,  but  also  of  the  ‘sense  of  frustration’  among  the  neutrals  who  felt, 
not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  west  had  ‘been  uncooperative 
in  this  matter’.4  Mr.  Nehru,  in  particular,  poured  scorn  on  what  he  called 
‘the  Australian  technique’ — a  technique  of  which  the  essential  point  was 
‘to  leave  everything  to  the  four  powers  to  finalize  an  agreement’.  ‘Well’, 
Mr.  Nehru  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Menzies, 

I  should  like  to  disabuse  him.  I  don’t  want  one  power,  or  two  powers,  or  four, 
or  six,  to  finalise  anything  for  the  rest  of  us.  No  group  of  powers,  however  big, 
can  dispose  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

It  was  ridiculous  to  ask  the  world  to  stand  by  and  pray  until  the  big  powers 
felt  themselves  ready  to  negotiate  disarmament. 

We  of  the  humbler  countries  have  nothing  to  disarm  ...  no  big  armies  or 
nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  But  who  shall  say  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  come 
here  and  unburden  our  hearts?5 


There  is  little  doubt,  as  one  observer  of  the  proceedings  in  the  United 
Nations  building  on  42nd  Street  reported,6  that  the  neutral  resolution 


1  Ibid.,  1  October  i960. 

2  For  Eisenhower’s  letter  of  2  October  declining  to  co-operate,  cf.  U.S.  Documents,  1960, 

pp.  292-4.  The  following  day,  after  Eisenhower  had  declared  himself,  Khrushchev  also  wrote  a 
letter  also  refusing  to  take  part,  unless  the  United  States’  government  first  condemned  the  U-2 
flights ;  ibid.,  pp.  294-8.  3  T™*>  22  October  '&>■ 

4  Ibid.,  7  October  i960.  5  Guardian,  6  October  i960 

6  James  Morris,  ibid.,  3  October  i960,  from  whom  the  following  passages  are  cited,  unless 

otherwise  stated. 
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calling  for  a  meeting  between  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  represented 
‘the  overwhelming  corporate  will  of  the  assembly,’  perhaps  even  ‘of  the 
world’.  It  may  be  that  the  attempt  to  ‘call  for  a  marriage  between  two 
people  who  did  not  want  to  get  married’  (as  Mr.  Bhutto  of  Pakistan 
described  it)  was  unrealistic;  but  when,  allegedly  as  a  result  of  American 
backstage  lobbying,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  the  sense  of  frustration 
and  disillusionment  was  complete.  If  the  result  was  a  victory  for  the  United 
States,  it  was  assuredly  a  Pyrrhic  victory.1  The  fact  which  stood  out  was 
that  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Americans — their  peoples,  apparently, 
no  more  than  their  governments — appreciated  ‘the  immense  force  of 
feeling’  which  the  deadlock  and  their  own  stubbornness  had  engendered. 
The  session  offered  statesmen  ‘a  marvellous  opportunity  for  dramatic  and 
enlightened  peace-making’,  but  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Americans 
snatched  the  chance’ ;  indeed,  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  it. 
The  performances  of  both  struck  all  onlookers  as  ‘almost  equally  forlorn’ ; 
‘both  mammoths  failed  dismally  to  understand  or  exploit  the  autumnal 
emotions  of  the  day’.  The  result  was  their  mutual  ‘discomfiture  and 
eclipse’.  And  yet,  in  some  curious  way,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  crude 
and  aggressive  behaviour,  of  his  misjudgement  of  the  temper  of  the  assembly, 
and  of  the  way  he  affronted  nearly  everyone  by  his  interruptions,  the 
United  States  emerged  the  more  damaged  from  the  fray.  In  part,  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  cardinal  issues  of  disarmament  and  de¬ 
colonization,  it  was  the  United  States  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union  which 
seemed  most  directly  to  be  affronting  the  aspirations  of  the  uncommitted. 
In  part,  it  was  due  to  the  crudity  of  the  American  approach — a  crudity 
different  from  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  but  no  less  offensive  to  uncommitted 
opinion,  as  evinced  (for  example)  in  the  refusal,  already  noted,  to  see  or 
even  to  grant  common  diplomatic  courtesies  to  leading  neutral  repre¬ 
sentatives.  But  above  all,  perhaps,  it  was  the  United  States,  which  had 
from  the  beginning  opposed  the  idea  of  an  assembly  reinforced  by  leading 
statesmen  and  ceaselessly  expressed  scepticism  about  its  outcome,  that 
seemed  to  be  digging  itself  in,  standing  on  the  defensive,  devoid  of  new 
ideas  but  aggressively  ready  to  fight  off  every  initiative,  whether  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  This  was  made  particularly  clear  in  the  debates  on  dis¬ 
armament.2  After  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  put  forward  his  plan  for  total 
disarmament,3  and  the  western  powers  had  countered  with  a  draft  postu¬ 
lating,  on  equally  familiar  lines,  that  disarmament  ‘must  start  with  those 
measures  .  .  .  capable  of  early  implementation’,4  it  was  left  to  the  neutral 
states  to  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  But  when  India  and  eleven 

1  Times,  7  October  ig6o. 

For  their  course,  cf.  ibid.,  20  and  26  October,  11  November,  and  22  December  i960. 

3  G.A.O.R.,  15th  session,  document  A/4505. 

4  Ibid.,  document  A/C.  i/L.  250. 
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other  nations  produced  a  compromise  to  the  effect  that  the  target  of 
complete  disarmament  need  not  exclude  ‘agreed  and  unilateral’  partial 
measures,1  it  was  the  United  States  that  blocked  the  way  and  shut  out 
the  admittedly  narrow  gleam  of  light.  The  Soviet  delegation,  no  doubt 
without  much  enthusiasm,  accepted  the  draft  as  meeting  ‘minimum 
requirements’,  but  the  Americans  demanded  that  it  should  be  emended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  specify  ‘disarmament  measures  which  could  be  taken 
at  the  present  time’.2  The  result,  scarcely  unintended,  was  to  put  back  the 
whole  question  once  more  to  its  sterile  starting-point;  the  other  result, 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  deliberate,  was  to  brandmark  the  United 
States,  in  the  eyes  of  the  neutrals,  as  the  country  which  would  not  budge 
even  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  from  a  western 
point  of  view,  that  the  western  powers  had  in  Mr.  Macmillan  a  statesman 
capable  of  turning  his  back  on  cold-war  polemics  and  seeing  the  wider 
issues,  while  at  the  same  time  adept  in  parliamentary  debate.  As  has  been 
seen,3  it  had  remained  for  a  long  time  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Macmillan 
would  make  the  journey  to  New  York.  In  fact,  the  west  could  scarcely 
have  done  without  his  presence,  for  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  recklessly  gambling  away  the  initial  Soviet  advan¬ 
tages,  it  was  Mr.  Macmillan  who  stepped  in  at  the  critical  moment  to  stop 
the  rot  in  the  western  camp.  From  the  first  he  was  seen  to  be  ‘feeling  his 
way  in  order  to  make  a  constructive  contribution’,  and  it  was  noteworthy 
that,  apart  from  Mr.  Diefenbaker  of  Canada,  his  first  contacts  were  with 
Mr.  Nehru,  Dr.  Nkrumah,  and  sixteen  other  African  leaders.4  Thus, 
although  suggestions  of  divergence  from  the  United  States  were  certainly 
ill-informed  (and  perhaps  ill-intentioned),  Mr.  Macmillan  showed  an 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the  uncommitted  majority  which  had  not 
so  far  been  very  noticeable  on  the  western  side,  and  in  regard,  for  example, 
to  Dr.  Nkrumah,  whom  Mr.  Herter  had  rather  too  facilely  allotted  to  the 
communist  camp,  there  were  differences  of  some  importance  between 
the  British  and  the  American  approach.  More  important,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Macmillan  let  it  be  plainly  seen  that,  unlike  the  American 
president,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  talk  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and,  in 
fact,  a  meeting  between  the  two  men  was  arranged  for  the  evening  of 
29  September.5  Meanwhile,  on  the  morning  of  29  September,  his  speech 
punctuated  by  rowdy  interruptions  from  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Macmillan 
had  addressed  the  General  Assembly.6  It  was  not,  on  any  count,  a  major 

1  Ibid.,  document  A/C.  i/L.  259. 

2  Ibid.,  First  Committee,  moth  meeting  (15  November  i960),  pp.  141,  142. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  550.  4  Times,  28  September  i960. 

s  As  neither  side  was  ‘anxious  to  take  responsibility  for  initiating  the  meeting’,  it  was  brought 
about— ‘no  one  quite  knows  how’— by  an  ‘invisible  neutral  agent’;  ibid.,  29  September  i960. 

6  For  the  text,  cf.  ibid.,  30  September  i960. 
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speech  in  substance  and  content,  and  it  developed  no  new,  world-shaking 
propositions.1  But  it  was  ‘concrete  and  useful’  and  mercifully  free  of 
‘propagandist  trimmings’,2  and  ‘as  a  performance  it  was  impeccable’.  It 
was  perhaps  characteristic  that  both  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
appeared  unable  to  appreciate  its  tone  and  impact.  For  the  former  it  was 
further  evidence  that  the  western  leaders  had  nothing  in  their  ‘political 
luggage’  with  which  to  counter  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  wide-ranging  proposals; 
the  latter  applauded  its  keen,  but  largely  irrelevant,  retorts  to  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  interjections,  but  ignored  its  essential  theme — the  theme  of  the 
tragedy  of  mutual  fear,  both  American  fear  of  Russia  and  Russian  fear  of 
America.3  Committed  to  their  own  ideologies,  they  were  not  greatly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  someone,  at  last,  had  ‘tried  to  see  his  opponents’ 
point  of  view’.4  For  the  neutral  nations  the  position  was  different.  When 
Mr.  Macmillan  said  that  ‘the  sponge  of  public  opinion’  was  so  ‘saturated 
with  the  persistent  flood  of  propaganda’  that  it  could  ‘pick  up  no  more’, 
when  he  added  that  ‘ordinary  people,  all  over  the  world,  in  their  present 
mood  are  beginning  to  tire  of  the  same  conventional  slogans  and  catch¬ 
words’,  and  when  he  warned  that,  ‘obsessed  by  our  own  ideologies’,  we 
are  becoming  ‘prisoners  of  our  own  arguments’,  he  was  not  only  making 
points  which  struck  at  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  without 
bias  or  discrimination,  but  was  speaking  a  language  which  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  leaders  understood  and  echoed.  It  was  less  the  content  of  the 
speech,  which  added  little  of  substance  to  the  debate,  than  its  tone  and 
manner  which  assured  it  of  a  warm  welcome;  ‘it  was  the  speech  of  a 
civilized,  cultivated  gentleman,  honourably  reflecting  the  aspirations  of 
decent  people  everywhere,  and  thus  bringing  to  the  assembly,  for  all  the 
speaker’s  studied  parliamentary  detachment,  a  paradoxical  streak  of 
emotion’.5  It  implied  a  ‘resurgence  of  the  middle  way’,  and  in  this  it 
faithfully  represented  the  overwhelming  will  of  the  majority.6 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Macmillan’s  achievement.  ‘His  respect 
for  non-alignment’,  one  observer  remarked,7  achieved  ‘more  for  the  western 
case  than  too  much  proselytizing.’  But  if  one  of  his  purposes  in  journeying 
to  New  York  was  ‘to  discourage  the  tendency  of  both  major  blocks  to  draw 
the  uncommitted  nations  into  tight  alignments’ — a  purpose  which  his 
speech  admirably  served — the  other  was  ‘to  sound  the  mood  of  the  Soviet 
block  with  regard  to  future  negotiations’,8  and  to  this  much  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  stay  was  devoted.  His  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
arranged  the  day  before,  came  on  the  evening  of  the  public  clash  between 
the  two  men  in  the  General  Assembly;  it  was  described  as  ‘agreeable  in  its 

1  Cf.  the  appreciation  in  The  Guardian,  30  September  i960. 

2  Times ,  30  September  i960. 

3  Guardian,  3  October  i960;  for  Russian  comment,  cf.  ibid.,  1  October  i960. 

4  Ibid.,  30  September  i960.  s  ibid 

6  Ibid.,  3  October  i960.  7  Times,  5  October  i960.  8  Ibid. 
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tenor’,  ‘calm  and  reasonable’,  and  conducted  ‘with  all  the  usual  social 
courtesies’.1  The  same  evening,  in  a  television  interview,  Mr.  Macmillan 
expressed  his  belief  that  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  back  to  the  mood  of 
the  period  six  months  earlier,  before  the  abortive  Paris  conference.  It  was 
a  question,  he  said,  of  ‘a  little  generosity  on  everybody’s  side’ ;  it  needed 
‘a  little  good  sense  ...  a  little  loss  of  face  .  .  .  but  I  think  it’s  what  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want’.2  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Khrushchev  returned 
Mr.  Macmillan’s  call.3  According  to  the  Soviet  prime  minister,  the 
discussions  were  ‘very  productive’.  British  comment  was  more  cautious. 
The  official  British  spokesman,  perhaps  conscious  of  American  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  emphasized  that  Mr.  Macmillan  ‘did  not  regard  himself  as  a 
broker’;  he  was  on  the  western  side,  not  in  the  middle.  Nevertheless,  the 
speaker  admitted,  the  British  prime  minister  did  regard  his  role  as  that  of 
‘keeping  discussions  going’  at  a  time  when  it  looked  as  though  they  might 
come  to  a  dead  end.  Although  there  had  been  no  concrete  progress,  the 
discussions  were  ‘businesslike  and  not  acrimonious’,  and  implicit  in  them 
was  the  ‘assumption  that  there  would  be  a  summit  meeting  some  time 
next  year’.4  Later,  Mr.  Khrushchev  declared  that  Mr.  Macmillan  had 
‘assured’  him  that  such  a  meeting  would  take  place,5  and  it  was  even  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  would  take  place  shortly  after  20  January;  but  the  British 
insisted  that  ‘no  time,  place,  or  conditions  were  discussed’.  Although  they 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  ‘positive  assurance’,  they  did  not,  however, 
deny  that  Mr.  Macmillan  favoured  the  idea.6  Indeed,  Mr.  Macmillan 
himself  left  no  doubt  on  that  score  when  he  arrived  back  in  London  on 
6  October.  When  asked  what  his  view  was  of  the  prospect  of  a  summit 
conference  in  the  new  year,  he  said:  ‘I  am  very  hopeful.  I  think  the 
Russians  will  agree  to  it.’7  But  he  added— a  glimpse  of  the  obvious, 
perhaps,  but  also  an  oblique  indication  of  where  resistance  was  most  likely 
to  be  encountered — that  it  would  be  necessary  ‘to  wait  until  the  American 
election  is  over’.8  In  fact,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  long  been  hinting  that  he 
looked  forward  to  a  resumption  of  summit  negotiations  when  the  new 
American  president  was  in  the  saddle,  and  he  returned  to  the  theme  again 
when  he  reported  on  his  visit  to  the  United  Nations  in  a  speech  in  Moscow 
on  20  October.9  It  is  therefore  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Macmillan’s  great 
service  was  less  to  persuade  Mr.  Khrushchev— who  scarcely  needed 
persuading— than  to  have  kept  the  possibility  open  from  the  western  side 
during  a  period  when  it  looked  as  though  a  harried  and  flustered  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington  might  slam  the  doors.  Whatever  Mr.  Macmillan’s 


Ibid.,  1  and  6  October  1960.  2  Ibid.,  1  October  i960. 

Ibid.,  October  i960.  ]. 

Ibid.,  8  October  i960.  6  Ibld->  6  October  i960. 

Ibid.,  7  October  i960. 

Guardian,  7  October  i960  (this  passage  was  omitted  from  the  report  in  The  Times). 

For  a  summary  of  this  speech,  cf.  Times,  21  October  i960. 
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private  view  of  the  alternatives  facing  the  United  States — and  he  was 
careful  not  to  express  any  opinion  in  public1 — it  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts  in  keeping  the  line  to  Moscow  operating  that  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  elected  on  8  November  entered  office  with  a  fair  prospect  of  achieving 
a  break-through  in  the  field  of  east-west  relations,  or  at  any  rate  with 
opportunities  which  a  total  breakdown  of  communications  in  New  York 
would  almost  inevitably  have  dimmed. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  error  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  achievement.  It  was  essentially  an  interim  success,  a  holding 
operation  until  the  new  American  president  was  ready  to  take  the  lead. 
It  might  not  have  achieved  much  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  not  (in  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  words)  ‘overplayed  his  hand’.2  Furthermore,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  positive  in  its  effects  to  prevent  widespread  disappointment 
with  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  session.3  When  Marshal  Tito  left 
New  York  on  4  October,  for  example,  he  expressed  great  concern  because, 
contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  neutrals  at  the  start  of  proceedings,  ‘the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  cold  war  had  been  intensified’  rather  than  dissipated.4 
Nevertheless  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Mr.  Macmillan’s  intervention  did 
prevent  a  deteriorating  situation  from  deteriorating  still  further,  and  that 
there  was  probably  no  one  else  present  who  stood  sufficiently  well  with  the 
different  parties  to  have  achieved  this  admittedly  modest  and  largely 
negative  result.  Moreover,  one  positive  success  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  him  personally:  namely,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  renewal  in  set  terms  of  his 
assurance  that  west  Berlin  would  not  be  blockaded  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  another  move  in  the  Berlin  question  before  a  summit 
meeting.5  Here  again,  he  had  won  a  breathing-space  which  the  west  might 
or  might  not  use  to  good  effect — that  would  depend  on  the  character,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  vision  of  the  new  American  president — but  which,  except  for 
him,  might  not  have  been  secured  at  all.  But  Mr.  Macmillan’s  most 
important  contribution,  from  a  western  point  of  view,  was  to  have  stepped 
in  at  a  moment  when  what  was  widely  regarded  as  ‘drift  and  inertia  in 
Washington’  was  leading  to  ‘an  erosion  of  American  power  and  influence 

1  According  to  the  Evening  News ,  io  November  i960,  ‘pleasure  ...  at  Senator  Kennedy’s 
victory’  was  ‘more  than  formal’.  It  had  been  his  ‘private  hope  that  the  Democratic  candidate 
would  win.  .  .  .  Mr.  Macmillan’s  view — little  known  outside  Cabinet  circles — is  that  President 
Eisenhower  is  almost  the  only  liberal-minded  man  in  the  present  administration.  The  prime 
minister  has  had  misgivings  about  the  outcome  should  he  have  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Nixon. 
It  was  felt  he  might  not  have  the  authority  to  dominate  the  Cabinet  and  the  Pentagon.  Mr. 
Macmillan  believes  Mr.  Kennedy  is  an  enlightened  politician  with  vision  and  personal  force.’ 

2  ‘I  don’t  think  Mr.  Khrushchev  quite  got  it  all  his  own  way,’  Mr.  Macmillan  said  ( Guardian , 
7  October  i960).  ‘He  rather  thought  he  would  stampede  the  thing  and  pinch  the  whole  show. 
I  think  he  a  little  overplayed  his  hand.  I  got  the  impression  that,  as  he  began  to  speak  almost 
every  day,  members  got  rather  tired  .  .  .’ 

3  Cf.  the  caustic  leading  article  (‘No  Marks’)  in  The  Times,  22  December  1960. 

4  Ibid.,  5  October  i960. 

5  N.T.  Times,  5  October  i960;  Times,  6  October  i960. 
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in  the  world’.1  In  concrete  terms  his  achievement  may  have  been  modest; 
but  at  least  he  contributed  materially  to  restore  the  balance  which,  for 
most  of  the  preceding  three  months,  had  been  tilting  fairly  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  economic  climate 

One  important  reason  for  the  ‘drift  and  inertia’  which  seemed  to  many 
to  be  a  feature  of  American  policy  in  this  period — a  drift  and  inertia 
which  were  in  no  way  concealed  or  compensated  for  by  too  strident 
assertions  of  military  strength,2  or  by  the  apparent  belief  that  something 
had  been  achieved  if  Washington  demonstrated  (in  Senator  Kennedy’s 
words)  that  it  could  ‘out-talk  or  out-shout  Khrushchev’3 — was  the  accumu¬ 
lating  evidence  of  strain  and  malaise  in  the  economies  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  some  of  its  principal  allies.  The  fundamental  soundness  of 
the  United  States’  economy  may  not  have  been  in  question;  but  even 
those  who  emphasized  its  underlying  strength  were  speaking  at  the  same 
time  of  ‘profitless  prosperity’  and  of  productivity  stagnating  on  a  ‘high- 
level  plateau’.  At  mid-year  the  department  of  commerce  was  able  to 
report  new  economic  peaks,  with  gross  national  productivity  running  for 
the  first  time  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  $500  million.4  But  the  annual 
growth  rate  was  not  only,  as  was  constantly  being  pointed  out,  only  half 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  was  also  substantially  below  the  annual  5 
per  cent  increase  which  was  considered  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  economic  health.  In  his  ‘State  of  the  Union’  message  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  President  Eisenhower  had  predicted  that  i960 
would  be  ‘the  most  prosperous  year  in  our  history’.5  Before  the  year  ended, 
it  was  evident  that  his  prediction  was  hopelessly  out,  and  it  was  left  to  his 
successor,  President  Kennedy,  to  draw  the  balance  in  the  gloomy  message 
he  presented  to  Congress  on  30  January  1961.  The  present  state  of  the 
United  States’  economy,  he  said,6  was  ‘disturbing’. 

We  take  office  in  the  wake  of  7  months  of  recession,  3^  years  of  slack,  7  years 
of  diminished  economic  growth,  and  9  years  of  falling  farm  income.  Business 
bankruptcies  have  reached  their  highest  level  since  the  great  depression. 
Since  1951  farm  income  has  been  squeezed  down  by  25  per  cent.  Save  for 
a  brief  period  in  1958,  insured  unemployment  is  at  the  highest  peak  in  our 
history.  Of  some  5^  million  Americans  who  are  without  jobs,  more  than 
1  million  have  been  searching  for  work  for  more  than  4  months.  And  during 
each  month  some  150,000  workers  are  exhausting  their  already  meager  jobless 
benefit  rights.  .  .  . 

1  Times,  18  November  i960.  2  Guardian,  9  August  i960. 

3  Times,  18  November  i960. 

4  Survey  of  Current  Business  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce),  vol.  xl,  no.  5  (May  i960),  p.  7. 

3  U.S.  Documents,  i960,  p.  9. 

6  D.S.B.,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  207-8. 
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In  short,  the  American  economy  is  in  trouble.  The  most  resourceful  industri¬ 
alized  country  on  earth  ranks  among  the  last  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Since  last  spring  our  economic  growth  rate  has  actually  receded.  Business 
investment  is  in  a  decline.  Profits  have  fallen  below  predicted  levels.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  off.  A  million  unsold  automobiles  are  in  inventory.  Fewer  people  are 
working — and  the  average  working  week  has  shrunk  well  below  40  hours. 
Yet  prices  have  continued  to  rise — so  that  now  too  many  Americans  have  less 
to  spend  for  items  that  cost  more  to  buy. 

Some  of  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  consequences  of  this  sharp  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  economic  position  of  the  United  States  have  already  been 
chronicled.  The  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  drain  on  United 
States’  gold  reserves — the  former,  according  to  President  Kennedy’s 
statement,  amounting  to  nearly  $1 1  billion,  the  latter  to  nearly  $5  billion, 
over  the  past  three  years — had  already  emerged  as  a  serious  problem  in 
1958.1  One  result  was  increased  concern  over  the  question  of  support- 
costs  for  American  troops  serving  abroad  in  ‘the  common  defense  of  the 
free  world’  and  attempts  to  shift  a  greater  proportion  of  the  burden  to 
European  countries  which  had  been  put  on  their  feet  by  American  aid 
and  were  not,  in  American  opinion,  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture.2  But  the  drain  on  gold  reserves — accompanied  by  persistent  (though 
not  very  plausible)  rumours  of  devaluation  of  the  dollar — and  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  were  longer-term  factors  which  did  not  in  themselves 
account  for  the  sudden  deterioration  in  the  second  half  of  i960.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  underlying  explanation  was  probably  the  failure  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  recovery  from  recession  which  had  been  discernible  towards  the 
end  of  1 958.3  The  fact  was  that  the  boom  of  1959  never  quite  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  a  secondary  rally,  and  the  business  optimism  it  engendered, 
with  its  fulsome  predictions  of  a  new  era  of  material  progress  in  the  ‘golden 
sixties’,  had  little  solid  foundation.  This  was  seen  in  the  unemployment 
figures,  which  fell  by  fairly  steady  stages  from  4,724,000  in  January  1959 
to  3,270,000  in  October,  but  stubbornly  refused  to  break  through  the 
three-million  level,  causing  the  secretary  of  labour,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mitchell, 
publicly  to  eat  his  hat.4  Moreover,  after  a  short  period  of  stability  the 
cost  of  living,  on  the  pegging  of  which  President  Eisenhower  had  staked 
his  reputation,5  again  began  to  rise  in  April,  and  continued  until  by 
November  i960  the  index  had  reached  a  new  record  height.  At  the  same 
time,  unemployment  swung  back  above  the  four  million  mark;  by  March 
i960  there  were  4,206,000  registered  unemployed — which  should  have 

1  Cf-  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  494.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  i27-q. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1956-8,  p.  473. 

4  Times,  12  November  1959;  a  special  hat,  of  mocha  cake,  was  made  for  the  occasion. 

5  In  the  steel  dispute  which  lasted  from  July  to  November  1959  and  was  finally  settled  on 
4  January  i960  on  terms’ — in  the  words  of  The  Guardian  (5  January  i960) — which  seemed ‘to 
make  a  higher  steel  price  and  another  dose  of  dollar  inflation  inevitable’. 
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been  a  clear  danger  signal — and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with  4,540,000 
or  some  6-8  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  out  of  work,  the  unemployment 
level  had  reached  its  highest  point  since  1940.1  The  sharp  rise  in  the 
unemployment  figures,  it  was  stated,2  was  deliberately  concealed  by  the 
government  over  the  election  period,  because  it  would  have  harmed  Vice- 
President  Nixon’s  chances;  but  the  impact,  when  they  were  finally 
published,  was  all  the  more  sharp.  In  fact,  the  American  economy  never 
reached  anything  like  full  capacity  in  i960;  steel  production — which  in 
many  respects  was  an  index  of  prosperity — was  only  operating  at  around 
50  per  cent  capacity  by  mid-year,  and  remained  at  this  level  thereafter. 
Or,  in  President  Kennedy’s  words,  ‘recovery  from  the  1958  recession’ 

was  anemic  and  incomplete.  Our  gross  national  product  never  regained  its 
full  potential.  Unemployment  never  returned  to  normal  levels.  Maximum  use 
of  our  national  industrial  capacity  was  never  restored.3 

Although  most  western  European  economies  still  remained  buoyant, 
and  Japan  also  maintained  its  prosperity,4  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  United  States  were  accentuated  by  the  simultaneous  emergence  of 
similar  symptoms  at  other  points  in  the  western  alliance,  notably  in  Great 
Britain,  where  measures  were  taken  in  April  to  check  credit  and  consumer 
spending  in  order  to  help  the  balance  of  payments.  These  measures  failed 
to  have  the  desired  effect — indeed,  the  deficit  on  visible  trade  rose  sharply 
in  the  third  quarter5 — but  on  the  other  hand  they  brought  about  stagnation 
in  industrial  production,  and  by  November  it  was  clear  that  economic 
expansion  had,  ‘for  the  present,  stopped’  and  that  the  United  Kingdom 
economy  was  ‘moving  into  a  difficult  period’.6  ‘The  frightening  thing’, 
as  one  commentator  put  it,7  was  that  nowhere  were  there  ‘signs  of  a  strong 
move  to  bring  the  American  and  European  governments  together  in 
discussions  on  these  crucial  economic  issues’  or  that  ‘the  governments  of 
the  free  world’  were  ‘prepared  to  act  in  concert’.  The  mission  to  Europe 
of  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  under-secretary  of  state,  the  main  objective  of  which 
was  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  use  some  part  of  their  large  currency 
reserves  to  assume  a  larger  share  of  western  defence  expenditure  and 
foreign  aid,  was  by  common  consent  a  failure,  and  left  a  good  deal  of 
bitterness  in  the  United  States;8  and  a  subsequent  offer  of  assistance  by 

1  Cf.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1961,  p.  205. 

2  Guardian,  11  November  i960. 

3  D.S.B.,  vol.  xliv,  p.  208. 

4  Cf.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  i960  (Geneva,  1961),  cap.  I.  For  Japan,  cf.  above,  p.  306. 

5  Financial  Times,  15  December  i960. 

6  Times,  30  November  i960. 

7  Guardian,  5  December  i960. 

8  Ibid.,  26  November  i960;  for  fuller  details,  cf.  above,  pp.  128-9. 
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Bonn  did  not  substantially  improve  matters.1  The  consequence  was 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  reports  that  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  its  failure  to  get  satisfaction,  might  feel  obliged  to  impose  trade 
curbs2 — a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  damage  the  rest  of  the  ‘free 
world  economy’  and  might  even  touch  off  a  slump  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  experienced  since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war.  Meanwhile,  it  had 
been  announced — a  symbolic  measure  rather  than  a  remedy,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  demonstration  which  could  not  but  impress  the  public — that 
there  was  to  be  a  sharp  cut  in  American  foreign  spending  and  a  stage-by- 
stage  reduction  in  the  number  of  dependants  of  troops  abroad  from 
484,000  to  about  200,000.  These  and  other  measures,  it  was  estimated, 
might  save  about  $1,000  million  a  year.3  When  the  emergency  measures 
were  announced,  President  Eisenhower  went  out  of  his  way  to  emphasize 
that  no  reduction  of  American  forces  in  Europe  was  being  contemplated  at 
this  stage ;  but  the  very  fact  that  he  thought  fit  to  issue  an  explicit  denial 
was  sufficient  to  indicate  the  reality  of  the  possibility. 

It  was  an  unhappy  coincidence,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States’  administration,  that  these  symptoms  of  recession  and  the  upsurge  of 
doubt  about  the  stability  of  the  American  economy  should  have  occurred 

1  Guardian,  7  December  1 960.  According  to  the  foreign  minister,  Herr  von  Brentano,  the  new 
German  offer  had  five  main  features.  These  were: 

(1)  Advance  repayment  of  German  debts  to  the  United  States — a  total  of  $600  million  (2,500 
million  marks).  This  amounted  to  three-quarters  of  the  total  long-term  German  debt  to  the 
United  States.  (2)  Acceptance  of  surplus  American  exports.  This  related  particularly  to  farm 
produce,  but  the  terms  of  west  German  acceptance  would  have  to  be  negotiated  and  carefully 
worked  out.  (3)  Additional  west  German  orders  for  the  American  arms  industries.  The  Federal 
Republic  was  in  a  position  to  place  considerable  orders,  since  Herr  Strauss,  the  defence  minister, 
had  refused  to  bind  himself  to  placing  worthwhile  arms  orders  with  his  European  allies.  (4)  An 
increase  in  the  west  German  contribution  to  the  N.A.T.O.  ‘infrastructure’.  This  was  agreed  in 
principle  when  Mr.  Anderson  visited  Bonn.  The  proposal  then  was  to  increase  the  west  German 
contribution  from  13-7  to  18  per  cent.  (5)  The  west  German  aid  programme  for  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  The  terms  of  this  programme  were  already  known.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  collect  from  various  sources  between  3,500  and  4,000  million  marks  for  this 
programme  during  1961. 

This  five-point  ‘package  offer’  did  not  produce  much  that  was  new.  The  Federal  government 
indicated  its  readiness  to  help  in  this  field  when  the  Anderson  delegation  was  in  Bonn.  The  ‘new’ 
offer,  indeed,  omitted  one  proposal  believed  to  have  been  made  in  Bonn — to  make  marks  (in 
place  of  dollars)  available  for  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

2  Times,  24  December  i960. 

3  The  directive  issued  to  all  federal  departments  and  agencies  included  the  following  measures : 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  number  of  wives  and  children  of  servicemen  abroad  by  15,000  a  month, 

beginning  on  January  1 ;  (2)  stopping  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  by  military  shops  abroad; 
(3)  ordering  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  to  place  ‘primary  emphasis’  on 
buying  American  goods  and  services  in  its  foreign  operations ;  (4)  finding  new  ways  to  increase 
American  exports,  and  renewing  demands  for  dropping  restrictions  on  purchases  of  American 
goods  by  other  nations;  (5)  directing  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  ensure  that  the  disposal  of 
surplus  food  did  not  hurt  the  overseas  market  for  American  farm  products ;  (6)  generally  reducing 
the  purchase  of  foreign  goods. 

Furthermore,  each  agency  was  given  only  until  15  December,  i.e.  one  month,  to  comply  with 
the  directives;  cf.  ibid.,  17  November  i960. 
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at  the  time  of  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  where  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  making  every  effort  to 
convince  the  Afro- Asian  delegates  of  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  over  the 
western  economic  system.  As  President  Kennedy  was  to  observe  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term  of  office,  the  United  States’  ‘success  in  world  affairs’ 
had  ‘long  depended  in  part  upon  foreign  confidence  in  our  ability  to  pay’.1 
As  i960  drew  to  a  close,  this  confidence  was  being  eroded.  Foreign  aid 
made  available  by  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  i960 
actually  fell  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  second  world  war,  a  total  of 
$4,076  million  compared  with  a  post-war  average  of  $5  billion,  or  a 
decrease  not  far  short  of  20  per  cent.2  More  serious,  in  the  immediate 
context  of  world  affairs  in  1 960-6 1 ,  was  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Congress 
to  President  Eisenhower’s  foreign  aid  programme  for  the  current  year — 
resistance  which  had  become  habitual  but  which  this  time,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  weak  bargaining  position  of  an  outgoing  administra¬ 
tion,  was  more  obdurate  than  ever,  contrary  to  the  expectation  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Paris  summit  conference  and  the  need  felt  thereafter  to  close 
the  western  ranks  and  strengthen  the  western  alliance  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  further  amputation.3  In  fact,  the  cuts  made,  amounting 
in  the  end  to  a  reduction  from  an  overall  estimate  of  $4,175,000,000  to 
$3,722,350,000,  were  a  plain  rebuff  to  Mr.  Eisenhower,  for  not  only  did 
the  appropriations  committee  ignore  the  presidential  request  to  restore 
reductions  already  made,  but  went  on  to  make  additional  cuts  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme.4  President  Eisenhower  complained  that  the  cuts  would  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  might  compel  it  to  eliminate  one  or  moie 
nations  from  the  allied  defence  system  entirely  ,  and  could  iiretiievably 
cripple’  the  administration  in  carrying  out  its  foreign  policies,3  but  he  was 
unable  to  weaken  the  determination  of  congressional  leaders,  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  with  Soviet  aid  to  Asia  and  Africa  growing  in 
scale,  it  was  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  reverse  was  one  more 
sign  that  the  mainsprings  of  American  policy,  as  conducted  under  the 
Eisenhower  regime,  were  running  down.  It  was  the  acting  president  of 
Pakistan  who  pointed  the  moral,  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close.  The  countries 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  he  said,  would  prefer  development  under  ‘a  free 
enterprise  system’ ;  but  if  free  enterprise  failed  them,  they  would  perforce 
look  elsewhere.  Their  need  for  development  was  so  urgent  that  they  could 

not  wait ;  they  must  progress  or  perish.6 

Except  in  so  far  as  it  was  buoyed  up  by  hopes  of  change  when  the  new 
Kennedy  administration  got  into  its  stride,  i960  ended  on  a  sombre  note. 


1  D.S.B.,  vol.  xliv,  p.  209. 

2  Cf.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1961,  pp.  869-71, 
the  Fiscal  Year  ig6o  (Department  of  State  Publication  7099) . 

3  Times,  16  June  i960. 

5  Ibid.,  27  August  i960. 


and  Mutual  Security  Program  for 

4  Guardian,  14  June  i960. 

6  Times,  6  December  i960. 
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In  the  diplomatic  field  it  was  ‘a  year  of  disappointments  and  frustrations’, 
with  little  of  substance  to  show  on  the  positive  side.1  In  particular,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  American  policies  had  marked  time — which,  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  was  equivalent  to  losing  ground — once  they  were 
deprived  of  the  strong  leadership  and  forceful  personality  of  Mr.  Dulles, 
and  were  in  bad  need  of  new  initiatives.  A  Dulles  policy  without  Dulles — 
which,  in  effect,  was  what  the  United  States  had  had — was  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  clear  that  Mr.  Herter,  for  what¬ 
ever  reasons,  was  only  a  stop-gap.  He  did  not  possess  the  authority  to 
convince  either  allies  or  neutrals  or  perhaps  even  his  own  people.  The 
consequence  was  that,  apart  from  more  obvious  setbacks,  such  as  the  open¬ 
ing  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba  and  the  resultant  challenge  to  the 
hallowed  Monroe  doctrine,  the  western  alliance  was,  in  President  Kennedy’s 
words,2  ‘in  some  disarray’.  In  particular,  he  said,  ‘the  unity  of  N.A.T.O.’ 
had  ‘been  weakened  by  economic  rivalry  and  partially  eroded  by  national 
interest’;  it  had  ‘not  yet  fully  mobilized  its  resources  nor  fully  achieved 
a  common  outlook’.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
suggest  that  it  was  the  western  alliance  alone  which  had  reached  a  critical 
phase.  The  Soviet  Union  had  its  own  problems  and  difficulties,  including 
the  emergence  of  fairly  far-reaching  ideological  differences  with  China;3 
furthermore,  the  economic  difficulties  into  which  China  ran  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  natural  disasters  unparalleled  for  a  generation,  and  the 
setbacks  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  agricultural  policies,4  were  probably  no 
less  serious  in  their  sphere  than  the  economic  problems  which  beset 
the  United  States  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  practical  significance  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  conference  of  communist  parties  in  Moscow  in 
November  was  ‘something  more  forceful,  more  confident  and  more 
exhaustive  ....  than  the  mere  resolution  of  Sino-Soviet  differences  which 
precipitated  the  gathering’.5  Moreover,  it  was  significant  that,  whereas 
in  1957  only  twelve  parties  had  been  involved,  now  representatives  from 
no  less  than  eighty-one  parties  were  present;  in  fact,  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  gathering  of  communist  leaders  since  the  seventh  congress 
of  the  Comintern  in  1935.  Hence  it  was  fair  to  say  that  the  manifesto 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  was  ‘backed  by  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panding  force’,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  sense  of  the  communist  contention 
that  the  ending  of  the  colonial  era  marked  ‘a  development  ranking  second 
in  historic  importance  only  to  the  formation  of  the  world  socialist  system’.6 

What  this  meant,  in  practical  terms,  was  that  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  new  rich  fields  of  political  ore  were  waiting  to  be  exploited. 


1  Guardian,  28  December  1960. 
3  Cf.  above,  pp.  1 93-201. 

5  Times ,  7  December  i960. 


2  D.S.B.,  vol.  xliv,  p.  210. 

4  Cf.  above,  pp.  192-3,  177-8. 
6  Ibid. 
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Who  was  going  to  exploit  them,  the  inhabitants  themselves  and  their 
chosen  leaders — the  Nkrumahs,  the  Castros,  and  the  Lumumbas — the 
western  powers,  or  the  communists?  It  was  the  paradoxical  result  of  the 
fifteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  ineptitudes  of 
Soviet  and  American  policy  appeared  to  have  tilted  the  scales,  at  least 
for  the  present,  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative.  This,  it  was  said,1  was 
‘an  assembly  sick  to  death  of  the  cold  war,  an  embryo  authority  realizing 
its  own  strength,  and  no  longer  willing  to  be  dominated  by  a  pair  of  callow 
colossi’.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major  developments  of  the  year — ‘and,  in  the 
long  run,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all’ — was  widely  seen  in  ‘the 
emergence  of  the  neutral  and  uncommitted  nations  as  a  genuine  and  vital 
third  force  in  world  affairs’,  whose  voice  on  questions  touching  Afro- Asian 
or  colonial  matters  ‘neither  east  nor  west  can  afford  to  ignore’.2  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  legitimate  to  wonder  whether  there  was  not  a  certain  element  of 
exaggeration  and  wishful  thinking  in  this  view.  The  scope  of  the  neutral 
powers  was  still  limited  by  the  means  available  to  them,  their  effectiveness 
still  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  a  position  of  military  equilibrium 
between  the  two  contending  blocs,  for  nuclear  stalemate  was  effectively 
the  precondition  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations 
itself,  the  neutral  powers’  only  effective  forum,  was  in  a  state  of  disarray 
and  frustration’  unparalleled  in  its  history.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  made 
proposals  which  would  have  stultified  its  capacity  to  make  decisions,  and 
had  backed  them  up  by  menaces;3  Belgium  had  publicly  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  membership;4  France  had  poured  scorn  on  the  whole 
organization.5  In  addition,  the  proceedings  of  the  past  three  months  had 
been  a  rare  example  of  futility,  which  had  created  widespread  disillusion¬ 
ment.  Their  outcome,  as  Mr.  Hammarskjold  himself  pointed  out,  had 
not  given  the  organization  ‘the  moral  or  political  support  of  which  it 
stood  in  need,6  and,  as  the  year  ended,  the  image  was  left  of  an  assembly 
which  had  ‘no  centre  of  balance  at  all’.7  Even  in  a  more  settled  world  this 
would  have  been  a  serious  retrogression;  but,  in  fact,  not  since  the  death 
of  Stalin  had  the  world  been  more  unsettled.  The  situation  in  Laos,  as 
the  British  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Home,  was  later  to  confirm,8  was  by 
now  a  serious  danger  to  world  peace ;  United  States’  reactions  to  the  Cuban 
revolution  were  erratic  and  unpredictable.  Meanwhile,  the  atomic 
explosions  carried  out  by  France  during  the  year,  and  the  decision  by  the 
French  government  to  build  up  a  nuclear  striking  force,  were  a  warning 
that  the  nuclear  equilibrium,  on  which  peace  seemed  precariously  to  rest 
would  not  last  for  ever.  After  France,  further  nations  might  be  expected 


_  ..  ~  2  Ibid.,  28  December  i960. 

■  Guardian,  3  October  i960  4  Ibid  t  November  i960. 
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to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  to  use  them  in  ways  which  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  could  control;  yet,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
declared  during  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States,  the 
problem  of  disarmament  had  ‘been  virtually  ignored’  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.1  Whether  the  new  president  would  do  better  than  his 
predecessor  in  this  respect,  was  the  question  the  world  was  anxiously 
asking  itself,  as  i960  ended;  but  at  least  it  was  essential  that  he  should 
get  down  without  delay  to  the  task  of  adjusting  American  policy,  and  the 
processes  of  political  thinking  on  which  that  policy  rested,  to  a  world 
situation  different  in  fundamental  ways  from  that  which  faced  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  first  took  up  office  in  1952. 

1  ‘In  the  past  eight  years  this  problem  [disarmament]  has  been  virtually  ignored.  We  have 
had  no  real  disarmament  policy.  We  have  completely  failed  to  provide  the  effort  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  the  pursuit  of  disarmament  needs’;  Times,  24  October  i960.  On  another  occasion 
Senator  Kennedy  had  said:  ‘There  are  indications,  because  of  new  inventions,  that  10,  15  or  20 
nations  will  have  a  nuclear  capacity,  including  Red  China,  by  the  end  of  the  presidential  office 
in  1964.  This  is  extremely  serious.  There  have  been  many  wars  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
to  take  a  chance  now  and  not  make  every  effort  that  we  could  make  to  provide  for  some  control 
over  these  weapons,  I  think  would  be  a  great  mistake.  One  of  my  disagreements  with  the  present 
administration  has  been  that  I  don’t  feel  a  real  effort  has  been  made  on  this  very  sensitive  subject, 
not  only  of  nuclear  control  but  also  of  general  disarmament’;  Guardian,  10  November  i960. 
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blanca  Conference,  460;  and  resolution 
on  U-2,  523-4. 

Chad,  375,  379,  460. 

Chang,  Dr.,  320. 

Chemical  industry,  communist  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  for,  18  r,  183; 
specialist  production  in  communist  bloc, 
184. 

Chenab,  River,  245. 

Chen  Yi,  275. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  Marshal,  210,  217,  317. 

Chiang  Myun,  Dr.,  318. 

Chile:  and  U.S.  aid,  465-6,  504;  and 
common  market,  468;  and  free  trade 
area,  469,  508;  and  Caribbean  tension, 
472,  498;  Eisenhower  visits,  485-6. 

China,  People’s  Republic  of: 

Economy:  economic  difficulties  in,  4, 
191-2,  201,  261;  rising  production, 
1 90-1,  202—3;  industrialization,  191, 
193;  shortage  of  food,  191-3,  328; 
Russian  help  in  5-year  plan,  192; 
natural  disasters,  192-3,  201, 203,  321, 
568;  transport  primitive,  192,  203; 
mass  efforts  in  industry  criticized, 
202-3 ;  new  production  policy,  203-4. 


Foreign  aid:  to — Guinea,  182;  Nepal, 
222;  Cambodia,  280-1 ;  Yemen,  349- 
50 ;  Cuba,  499. 

Foreign  policy:  rivalry  with  Russia,  4, 
9,  171-2,  187,  192,  193-201,  568;  and 
German  treaty,  14,  28-29;  criticism 
of  Russia,  50-51,  56,  58,  193-5;  non¬ 
recognition  by  U.S.,  193,  205;  and 
seat  at  U.N.,  195,  222-3,  236,  554; 
Russia  supports  place  for  China  at 
next  summit,  205,  521,  533;  and 
failure  in  summit,  520;  recognized  by 
Cuba,  541. 

Frontier  disputes  with — India,  3,  6,  193, 
196,  214-20,  225-35,  252-3,  264, 
327;  Burma,  215,  262-4;  Nepal,  222- 
3;  Pakistan,  245,  252-3,  256. 

General:  Increasing  influence  (a)  in 
world,  2,  202,  205,  327;  ( b )  in  com¬ 
munism,  194,  207;  Khrushchev  visits, 
43,  50;  and  disarmament,  50,  195-6, 
204-5;  reorganization  of  communes, 
190,  192,  193-4;  coast  hostilities,  193, 
205,  299,  317;  belligerency  of,  193, 
194-5,  206. 

Relations  with — Latin  America,  8,  546; 
Jugoslavia,  186;  Poland,  190;  Hun¬ 
gary,  190;  Tibet,  193,  206-14;  India, 
193,  206,  210,  214,  223,  225,  235-6, 
245-6,  256,  261,  264;  Indonesia,  193, 
196,  264,  268,  272,  274-6;  U.S.,  193, 
196,  i97>  205;  Cuba,  197-8,  206, 
496,  499;  Africa,  204,  461,  462; 
U.A.R.,  206;  Mali,  206;  Burma,  206; 
Pakistan,  206,  256;  Afghanistan,  220; 
Nepal,  220—3;  Bhutan  and  Sikkim, 
222-3;  Japan,  264,  298-9,  301-3; 
Laos,  286,  288,  297;  N.  Korea,  320; 
Algeria,  363. 

Trade:  foreign,  192;  with — Cuba,  180; 
Iraq,  181;  Japan,  314;  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  321. 

Treaties  with — Nepal,  222,  235,  245; 
Burma,  235,  245;  Pakistan,  245,  256. 
Chinese:  in  Indonesia,  193,  274-5;  in  Ma¬ 
laya,  264-5;  in  Singapore,  266-7;  in 
Borneo,  268. 

Chou  En-lai:  on  shortages  in  production, 
1 9 1 ;  and  U.S.S.R.,  194;  on  W.  Irian, 
206,  274;  on  Tibet,  213;  correspondence 
with  Nehru,  215,  219,  225-7,  230-2, 
233-5;  and  Laos,  297;  and  Japan,  302, 
3°3-  . 

Visits — Neutralist  countries,  206 ;  Ne¬ 
pal,  222,  235;  Cambodia,  235,  279. 
Chushul  airport,  Ladakh,  231. 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  472,  494. 
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Go-existence:  N.A.T.O.  and,  80;  Khrush¬ 
chev  on  peaceful  competition,  168,  170, 
171,  176,  195;  China  and,  171,  21 1; 
Russia  and,  178,  194,  197,  198,  200,  201; 
between  India  and  China,  206,  2 1 1 ; 
five  principles  of,  211,  213,  225,  276; 
India  and,  213,  216;  Nepal  and,  222; 
U.S.  and,  516;  retreat  from,  517;  nu¬ 
clear  stalemate  essential  for,  569. 

Cold  war:  and  western  hemisphere,  8,  488; 
Russia  on  need  to  end,  18,  60,  178-9; 
lull  in,  50;  India  and,  21 1,  214;  and 
Asia,  236;  and  Japan,  299;  end  of,  333; 
Africa  and,  336;  Khrushchev’s  attempt 
to  weaken  U.N.  is  part  of,  42  7 ;  Cuba  and, 
473)  5451  return  to,  514,  517;  Eastern 
Europe  dreads  return  of,  520;  Congo 
and,  540,  545;  Eisenhower’s  speech  at 
U.N.  reflects,  555;  intensified,  562; 
world  tired  of,  566. 

Collard,  Leopold,  401. 

Colombia:  trade  with  Russia,  180;  and 
U.S.  aid,  488;  and  invasion  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  493 ;  and  Caribbean  tension,  495- 
6,  498;  and  E.E.C.,  510. 

Colombo  Plan,  272,  322,  332. 

Colonialism,  4;  U.N.  resolutions  on,  553, 
555)  558)  historic  importance  of  end  of, 
568. 

Committee  for  the  Defence  of  National 
Interests,  Laos,  290,  294-5. 

‘Committee  of  21’,  151,  153,  155. 

Commodity  prices:  fall  in,  327,  329,  in  S. 
America,  507. 

Communal  disturbances  in  India,  240,  243. 

Communism :  struggle  for  leadership  in,  4, 
9, 1 7 1-2, 187, 192, 193-201,568;  attitude 
to  war,  131,  179,  181,  194-6,  200-1; 
Khrushchev  urges  changes  in  doctrines, 
1 94 — 7 ;  and  national  liberation,  198,  200; 
China’s  rise  in,  20 1 ;  S.  Korea  and,  304  n. ; 
U.S.’s  efforts  tend  to  encourage,  326; 
and  Iraq,  339-40,  341,  348;  Nasser  and, 
339;  in  Middle  East,  339;  and  Latin 
America,  471,  485-6,  488,  495,  497-8; 
Cuba  and,  471,  472-3,  474-5,  489~90, 
49*5)  497“8)  503,  5451  and  Caribbean, 
476,  477;  and  Brazil,  483;  shift  of  power 
in,  519-20;  meeting  of  leaders  of,  568. 

Communist  bloc:  and  Algeria,  363;  and 
Mauritania,  384;  Guinea  and  Ghana 
and,  431;  and  Africa,  455,  462;  and 
failure  of  summit,  519-20;  and  Cuba, 
541;  and  Congo,  551. 

Communists  in — India,  216 n.,  236-9;  Cey¬ 
lon,  258;  Indonesia,  271;  N.  Vietnam, 
281,  282; Japan,  301-2. 


Conakry,  182. 

Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  74. 

Congo:  instability  of,  6;  agitation  begins 
in,  367;  direct  rule  from  Brussels,  370; 
no  history  before  colonial  days,  372;  no 
national  party  to  form  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  374;  finances  of,  379,  403-6,  427, 
445-7;  events  leading  up  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  396-400;  force  publique  in,  397, 
409-11,  413,  414,  415,  421,  423,  427, 
540;  independence  for,  398,  401-4,  410; 
Belgian  troops  in,  401,  408,  41 1-13,  415, 
416,  417-18,  419,  420,  421,  424,  540, 
544;  central  government  of,  402-4,  408- 
9,  41 1,  413-14,  415,  418-19,  544-5; 
commercial  routes  in,  407;  breakdown 
of  order,  410-n,  418,  421-2,  424,  427- 
8;  breaks  with  Belgium,  414,  416;  U.N. 
and,  414— 37;  college  des  commissaires,  423, 
427,  428,  436;  foreigners  in,  436;  com¬ 
pared  with  Nigeria,  454-5;  Belgian 
system  of  education  in,  457;  federalism 
and,  458 ;  African  states  differ  over,  460; 
communists  and,  46 1 ;  danger  from,  5 1 1 ; 
Khrushchev  at  U.N.  distracted  by 
events  in,  551.  See  also  Belgium;  Kasai; 
Kasavubu;  Lumumba;  Tshombe. 

Congo  Republic  (Brazzaville),  375,  379, 
398)  4°2,  460. 

Copper-belt,  Katanga,  404,  407,  428;  N. 
Rhodesia,  442. 

Coquilhatville,  Congo,  418. 

Corea,  Sir  Claude,  416. 

Costa  Rica,  468,  471,  494,  498,  509. 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(C.M.E.A.),  184-5,  186. 

Council  of  Europe,  73,  77,  135. 

Couve  de  Murville,  Maurice:  on  Macmillan 
Plan  for  Germany,  24  n. ;  on  possibility 
of  agreement  over  Berlin,  56;  and 
N.A.T.O.,  91,  95-96;  and  differences 
between  France  and  Germany,  120; 
on  Norstad  proposals,  12 1;  on  ‘Polaris’ 
missiles,  130-1;  on  E.E.C.  and  rest  of 
the  world,  146;  on  political  side  of 
E.E.C.,  148,  160. 

Cowley,  Gen.  Sir  John,  103. 

Cox  Bazaar,  Pakistan,  251. 

Crowe,  Colin,  340. 

Cuba:  U.S.  at  first  welcomes  Castro,  3; 
communist  trade  with,  180-1;  China 
and,  197,  206,  499;  Khrushchev  and, 
198;  votes  against  China  on  Tibet,  225; 
relations  with  U.S.  deteriorate,  463, 

475-6)  479)  488-9L  4?6-9)  5°3>  5!I> 
540-1 ;  and  U.S.  aid,  465,  507;  and  free 
trade  area,  468-9;  attacks  dictatorships, 
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Cuba  ( cont .) : 

470;  expropriates  U.S.  property,  474  -5, 
541;  and  O.A.S.,  477-8;  and  Haiti, 
478-9;  arms  for,  479-80;  effect  on  U.S. 
policy,  484,  505;  Chile  and,  486;  com¬ 
munist  bloc  and,  489-90,  496,  497-8, 
541 ;  breaks  with  U.S.,  500-1 ;  threat  of 
U.S.  invasion,  501-2,  541;  Peru  breaks 
off  relations,  503;  recognizes  China,  541 ; 
cancels  military  aid  treaty  with  U.S., 
541-2;  U.S.  fears  about  communism  in, 
545. 

Cumont,  Gen.  Charles  P.  de,  415. 

Cyprus:  struggle  for  independence,  4,  76; 
elected  to  U.N.,  8;  as  a  British  base,  333, 
334,  335;  N.A.T.O.  and,  334;  independ¬ 
ence  for,  334;  and  Algeria,  364-5;  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
442. 

Czechoslovakia,  and  German  peace- 
treaty,  20;  and  summit,  29;  and  West 
Germany,  40,  1 15;  oil-line  from  Russia, 
184;  and  Congo,  423;  establishes  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  in  Africa,  462. 

Aid  to — Iraq,  181;  India,  182;  Gui¬ 
nea,  182;  Indonesia,  183;  Cuba,  489. 

Dahanayake,  W.,  257. 

Dahomey,  375,  376,  379,  460. 

Dakar,  375,  376-7,  380,  381,  458,  460. 

Dalai  Lama,  the,  208-13,  224-5,  230. 

Dap  Chhuon,  279. 

d’Arboussier,  G.  M.,  364. 

Darul  Islam  rising  in  W.  Java,  268. 

d’Aspremont-Lynden,  M.,  413. 

Dato,  Abdul  Razak,  264-5. 

Debre,  Michel:  on  Algeria,  82, 89,  356;  and 
N.A.T.O.,  88,  96,  1 2 1 ;  and  nuclear 
arms  for  West  Germany,  1 1 3 ;  on 
France’s  nuclear  policy,  120,  125;  on 
free  trade  area,  133;  on  political  col¬ 
laboration  in  E.E.C.,  147,  158-9,  160; 
and  Mali  Federation,  378;  on  E.E.C. 
and  Latin  America,  509. 

De  Gasperi-Gruber  agreement  (1946),  76, 
77- 

de  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles:  and  summit,  1, 
27,  5!-52,  54>  67).  204 ;  and  foreign 
policy,  10;  and  Foreign  Ministers’  meet¬ 
ing,  23,  26-27;  on  Berlin,  26,  55,  56; 
and  disarmament,  26;  on  Germany,  26; 
talks  with  Eisenhower,  41,  88-89,  95  5 
France’s  nuclear  policy,  48,  83,  86,  87, 
1 16;  and  great  power  status,  52,  72,  87; 
talks  with  Khrushchev,  54;  talks  with 
Adenauer,  55,  547;  and  U-2,  65-66; 
and  N.A.T.O.,  82-97;  and  world  stra¬ 


tegy,  83,  85;  visits  Italy,  83,  147;  be¬ 
comes  president,  88;  and  Algeria,  94, 
356-66,  372;  talks  with  Norstad,  96; 
and  Spain,  97;  and  N.A.T.O.  as  a  nu¬ 
clear  power,  117-18,  1 19,  1 20-1;  and 
political  co-operation  in  E.E.C.,  147, 
157,  158-61 ;  and  Common  Market,  147, 
148,  155;  and  integration  of  Europe, 
153,  518;  and  reform  of  N.A.T.O.,  160; 
and  Morocco,  354;  visits  Algeria,  366; 
and  French  Africa,  372,  373 ;  and  French 
Community,  377,  379;  and  Mali  Federa¬ 
tion,  378;  visits  Brazzaville,  398;  E.E.C. 
and  Latin  America,  509;  and  resump¬ 
tion  of  summit,  518;  refuses  to  attend 
U.N.,  549,  550. 

Dejoie,  Louis,  478. 

de  la  Guardia,  President,  470. 

Denmark:  and  German  bases,  98,  99-100; 
Common  Market  and  E.F.T.A.,  138-42 ; 
trade  with  Britain,  138,  140— 1;  trade 
with  West  Germany,  140,  162;  trade 
with  Sweden,  141-2;  and  tariffs,  152; 
arms  for  Indonesia,  269. 
de  Ribbing,  H.  B.,  349. 

Dery,  Tibor,  190. 

Desai,  Mr.,  244. 

de  Schrijver,  M.  A.  E.,  400,  401,  412. 
Detwiller,  L.  E.,  419. 

Devlin  Report  (1959))  445“6- 
Diaz,  Major  Lanz,  476,  479. 

Diefenbaker,  J.  G.,  559. 

Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  282-3,  284,  543. 

Dillon,  Douglas:  on  Berlin,  60;  and  West 
German  contribution  to  defence,  127, 
128,  129,  565;  E.E.C.  and  E.F.T.A., 
14.8-9,  150-1,  153,  185;  and  O.E.C.D., 
1 50-1,  165,  166,  167;  U.S.  aid  to  Latin 
America,  504-8,  546. 

Dirksen,  Senator  E.  M.,  514. 
Disarmament,  prospect  of,  1,  2,  5-6;  to  be 
discussed  at  summit,  53,  60. 

China:  suspicious  of  East-West  discus¬ 
sions,  50, 1 96 ;  excluded  from  U.N.  dis¬ 
cussions,  204;  at  Tokyo  Conference,  205. 
Conference  (Geneva),  37,  56, 68,  70, 198, 
5i3)  5i8>  520,  549;  test-ban  and,  12, 
13,  17,  18,  26,  33,  37-38,  44,  57,  68, 
518,  524-32,  534-5- 

France:  opposes  unbalanced  disarma¬ 
ment  zone,  26. 

Germany:  and  demilitarized  zone,  23- 
24;  Adenauer  emphasizes,  53. 

Great  Britain :  limitation  in  Germany  to 
precede  general  disarmament,  23-24; 
new  proposals  for  West,  40;  proposals 
at  U.N.,  44-45,  47- 
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U.N. :  discussion  on  British  and  Russian 
plans,  42,  44-47;  proposal  to  change 
procedure,  44;  Khrushchev  abandons 
proposals,  198,  551 ;  initiative  in,  204; 
Khrushchev  wants  General  Assembly 
to  discuss,  533,  549;  U.S.  proposals, 
5331  Russian  and  American  requests 
for  General  Assembly  to  discuss  are 
refused,  555;  neutralist  plan,  558-9. 
U.S. A.:  5;  in  central  Europe,  22;  and 
Russia,  39,  53 ;  military  opposition  to, 
5 1 3-1 4;  at  U.N.,  533,  558-9;  ignored 
by  administration,  570. 

U.S.S.R.:  America  doubts  Russian  sin¬ 
cerity,  5;  to  follow  Berlin  settlement, 
37;  Khrushchev  at  U.N.,  42,  44,  45- 
47,  553)  558;  Khrushchev  and  Eisen¬ 
hower  discuss,  53;  in  favour  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  178—9;  Khrushchev  drops 
proposals  at  U.N.,  198,  551 ;  walks  out 
of  Geneva  Conference,  198,  531-3, 
534;  new  three-stage  plan  for  total 
disarmament,  528-30;  ‘more  eager 
than  the  West’,  530;  neutralist  sym¬ 
pathy  with  plan,  554. 

Western  Alliance:  6;  Dulles  discusses 
test-ban  conference  with  Britain,  17; 
proposals  are  for  only  limited  dis¬ 
armament  and  are  dilatory,  530-2; 
proposals  forwarded  to  U.N.,  534;  di¬ 
vided  counsels,  535 ;  answer  to  Russia 
at  U.N.,  558. 

Djanda,  Dr.,  270,  271. 

Djinn,  M.,  409. 

Dominican  Republic :  Cuba  and,  469,  470, 
471-2 ;  Venezuela  and,  471-2, 493-6,502- 
3;  O.A.S.  and,  472,  493-6;  causes  crisis 
in  Caribbean,  488;  sugar  quota,  502-3. 

Dorticos  Torrado,  President,  505. 

Douala,  385,  392. 

Douglas,  James,  513. 

Draper,  William  H.,  92. 

Dreier,  J.  C.,  476. 

Dryden,  Dr.  H.  L.,  69. 

Dulles,  Allen,  69. 

Dulles,  John  Foster:  his  illness  and  death, 
6-7,  10,  18,  19,  21,  31,  36,  72;  increased 
flexibility  of,  6;  U.S.  clings  to  his  poli¬ 
cies,  7,  543,  568;  policies  out  of  date,  1 1, 
51 1,  533;  and  U.S.S.R.,  13,  16,  25;  and 
summit,  13,  24;  tour  of  Europe,  17; 
and  Adenauer,  17,  28;  resigns,  28;  less 
power  for  successor,  72;  and  China,  193. 

Durand  Line,  251-2. 

Duvalier,  Francois,  439,  478. 

East  Africa  High  Commission,  451. 
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Eastern  Europe:  economic  potential  of, 
184-5;  progress  in,  186;  support  for 
Khrushchev  in,  187;  leaders  meet  at 
Bucharest,  197;  dreads  return  of  cold 
war,  520. 

East  Pakistan,  246,  248. 

Eaton,  Mr.,  530—2. 

Eccles,  Sir  David,  132-3,  136. 

Echandi,  President  T.,  509. 

Ecuador,  423,  472,  492-3,  523-4,  535. 

Eden,  Sir  Anthony,  234;  Eden  Plan  (1955), 
23- 

Education  in  British,  French,  and  Belgian 
Africa,  456-7. 

Eghbal,  Dr.,  337,  338. 

Egypt :  at  Accra  Conference,  459 ;  at  Addis 
Ababa  Conference,  460;  Khrushchev 
loses  ground  in,  461;  Chinese  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  in,  462;  U.S.  fear  of  com¬ 
munism  in,  540.  See  also  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Eisenhower,  President  Dwight,  as  world 
statesman,  9-10;  and  U-2,  10,61-66, 
69;  and  test-ban,  33-34,  39,  46,  49, 
528;  and  disarmament,  44,  53,  570; 
weakening  of  his  administration,  72, 

5n-i?,  533.  536-8)  540,  543.  547- 
Economic  affairs :  balance  of  payments, 
92,  93,  128;  costs  of  troops  abroad, 
13°.  566;  economic  policy,  336,  563, 
564;  foreign  aid,  567. 

Foreign  affairs:  talks  with  Khrushchev, 
3.  42,  5G  summit,  13,  15,  22,  24,  27, 
30,  3D  4D  50,  5D  52,  55,  60,  61,  67, 
204,  512,  513;  responsibility  for 
foreign  policy,  19,  36,  72;  Germany, 
19;  Berlin,  20,  59,  539;  European 
stalemate,  25;  Khrushchev’s  visit  to 
U.S.,  36,  39,  71 ;  talks  with  de  Gaulle, 
41,  88-89,  95.  Khrushchev  on,  196; 
Japan,  308, 313;  ‘doctrine’ of  alliances, 
333,  336;  Aswan  Dam,  344;  Algeria, 
357,  359,. 360;  Congo,  426;  Panama, 
481;  Latin  America,  484-5,  487-8; 
Cuba,  488,  490,  491,  503;  Cuban 
sugar,  489,502;  U.S.S.R.,491 ;  Guan¬ 
tanamo  base,  500;  aid  for  Latin 
America,  504—5,  508;  orders  military 
alert,  517;  at  U.N.,  551,  552,  556-7. 
Tours  and  visits:  world  tour,  4,  5,  10, 
52-53,  55,  182;  U.S.S.R.,  18,  36,  42, 
43,  65-66,  309 ;  Europe,  39,  40, 83-84, 
88-89 ;  Italy,  52 ;  Turkey,  52,233,337; 
Pakistan,  52,  233,  254,  338;  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  52,  233;  India,  52,  252-3;  Iran, 
52,  337;  Greece,  52;  Morocco,  52, 
353;  Tunisia,  52,  359;  Spain,  52,  97; 
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Eisenhower,  President  ( coni .) : 

Tours  and  visits  ( coni .) : 

Far  East,  70,  310;  Asia,  183;  Latin 
America,  183,  488;  N.A.T.O.  coun¬ 
tries,  233; Japan, 308-13,  522-3,  542; 
Philippines,  316-17;  Taiwan,  317; 
S.  Korea,  319;  Mexico,  482 ;  Chile,  484, 
485-6;  Argentina,  484,  485;  Brazil, 
484-5;  Uruguay,  484,  486-7. 

Western  Alliance:  N.A.T.O.  as  a  nu¬ 
clear  power,  58,  105-6,  107,  122-3; 
U.S.  and  N.A.T.O.,  83,  121;  allies’ 
financial  contributions,  92-93,  127; 
‘Skybolt’,  109-10;  Common  Market, 
*49- 

Eisenhower,  Dr.  Milton,  462-3. 

Eliott,  John,  415. 

Elisabethville,  396,  41 1,  413,  420,  421. 

El  Salvador,  468,  473,  507,  508. 

Endeley,  E.  M.  L.,  389,  391. 

Equatorial  Province,  Congo,  408,  432,  436. 

Erhard,  Prof.  L.,  129,  140,  141,  152,  153-4, 
537- 

Erlander,  T.  F.,  140. 

Erler,  Fritz,  1 13. 

Ethiopia :  communist  aid  for,  1 8 1 ;  and 
Somalia,  367,  395 ;  and  Congo,  4 1 7,  429 ; 
at  Accra  Conference,  459;  at  Addis 
Ababa  Conference,  460;  one  of  the 
Brazzaville  Powers,  461;  Russian  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  in,  462. 

Etorofu  Island,  309. 

Etzel,  Franz,  141. 

European  Customs  Union,  155. 

European  Economic  Council  (E.E.C.; 
European  Common  Market;  ‘The  Six’), 
West  Germany  and,  61;  market  estab¬ 
lished,  72;  and  O.E.E.C.,  72;  and 
E.F.T.A.,  73,  145,  146-7,  148,  150, 
151-2,  154-5,  157,  159,  164-5,  l66, 
185,  509-10;  policy  of,  132-42;  Russia 
attacks,  142;  tariffs,  143,  146-7,  152, 
158;  Commission  of,  145-6,  151,  160, 
162,  165;  and  rest  of  the  world,  146,  15 1 ; 
political  co-operation  in,  147,  148,  157, 
158-61 ;  U.S.  and,  150-1 ;  Great  Britain 
and,  153;  agriculture,  159,  161-3;  and 
O.E.C.D.,  165-6;  and  Laos,  294;  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  32 1 ;  and  ex- 
French  Africa,  379,  431,  457-8;  help  for 
members’  ex-colonies,  458. 

European  Free  Trade  Association 
(E.F.T.A.):  formation  of,  73,  132,  1 36— 
44,  149;  and  E.E.C.,  73,  145,  146-7, 
148,  150,  151-2,  154-5,  157.  l59,  164- 
5,  166,  185,  509-10;  Finland  and,  142, 
144,  163-4;  and  O.E.C.D.,  165. 


European  security,  12,  16,  20,  21,  24,  1 18, 
160. 

‘European  summit’,  160-1. 

European  unity,  132,  153,  155-7. 

Ewe  people,  W.  Africa,  458. 
Export-Import  Bank,  464-5,  482. 

Eyskens,  Gaston,  398,  402,  403,  41 1. 

Faroe  Islands,  74. 

Federalism  in — Mali,  375-6;  East  Africa, 
452-3;  Nigeria,  454,  458;  Congo,  458; 
Rhodesia,  458. 

Federation  of  British  Industries,  136. 
Federation  of  Central  Africa,  371,  406, 
442-51. 

Federation  of  Malaya,  264-6;  Brunei  and, 
268.  See  also  Malaya. 

Feisal,  Prince,  348-9. 

Ferhat  Abbas,  361,  363. 

Finland:  and  E.F.T.A.,  142,  144,  163-4; 
Russia  and,  142,  144,  163-4;  and  Tibet, 
224. 

Fishing,  dispute  between  Britain  and  Ice¬ 
land  over,  73-75;  Japan  and,  304-5. 
Fleming,  D.  M.,  157. 

Foncha,  J.  D.,  389,  391,  393. 

Foreign  aid:  Western,  for  ( a )  Jugoslavia, 
187;  ( b )  Asia,  244,  279,  294,  330-1, 
567;  (c)  Africa,  395, 457-8;  communist, 
for  (a)  Africa,  181-2,  462;  ( b )  Asia, 
1 82-3, 244, 280, 331-2;  Laos  and,  294 ; 
from  Japan  to  Burma,  Philippines  and 
Indonesia,  instead  of  reparations,  305- 
6 ;  U.N.  and,  294,  332 ;  Latin  America 
and,  462-6,  504-7;  Asia  and,  567. 
Foreign  Ministers’  meetings  (Geneva),  27, 

34>  39>  43,  44,  54~55,  56,  67,  83,  187. 
Formosa,  195.  See  also  Taiwan. 

Foyer,  Jean,  378-9. 

France:  atomic  tests,  2, 48, 52, 116,360,460, 
569;  attitude  to  N.A.T.O.  and  Western 
alliance,  4,  82-90,  95-96,  547;  and  nu¬ 
clear  disarmament,  6,  41,  47;  and  the 
German  problem,  15,  16,  26;  East-West 
conference,  17;  attitude  to  Britain,  21, 
23~24>  !33-4,  M6,  M8;  Berlin,  26,  55, 
56;  Macmillan  visits,  27;  Khrushchev 
visits,  52;  and  summit,  51-52,  54-56, 
67,  204;  and  U-2,  65-67;  resurgence  of, 
72,  82,  86,  118;  and  Algeria,  79,  356-66; 
world  strategy,  8 1 ;  Mediterranean  fleet, 

85- 86,  90,  95-96,  117-18;  and  integra¬ 
tion  in  N.A.T.O.,  86,  89-90,  95-96; 
and  U.S.,  86—91;  as  a  nuclear  power, 

86- 87,  89>  101-2,  1 16,  1 1 7,  120-1,  125, 
569;  defence  expenditure,  92;  and  Ger¬ 
man  military  training,  100-1 ;  N.A.T.O. 
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as  a  nuclear  power,  106,  120-1,  125; 
nuclear  arms  for  West  Germany,  1 1 5 ; 
expenditure  in  West  Germany,  127;  free 
trade  area,  133,  136;  and  E.E.C.,  133-4, 
136,  146-7,  151,  152,  153,  159,  160, 
162;  cuts  aid  to  Guinea,  18 1;  arms  for 
Indonesia,  269;  Cambodia,  276;  Laos, 
281,  288,  297-8;  S.  Vietnam,  306;  emi¬ 
gration  to  Australia,  322;  Israel’s  nu¬ 
clear  bomb,  347;  the  Maghreb,  350, 
360;  Mauritania,  352,  383-4;  N.  African 
bases,  353-5;  Africa,  369-79,  38l>  455~ 
7,  459,  460;  Cameroons,  384-7;  Congo, 
4!7>  4!9>  434>  552;  Latin  America,  510; 
and  U.N.,  569. 

Aid  for — Cambodia,  279-80;  Asia, 
330;  Algeria,  357. 

Franco,  Gen.  Francisco,  97,  99. 

French  Cameroons,  369,  384—8,  389-90, 
391-2,  458,  459. 

French  Community,  369-70,  372-5,  377— 
80,  384,  398,  438. 

French  Somaliland,  395. 

Frondizi,  President  Arturo,  485,  488,  506, 
509-10. 

Fua  Mulaku  Island,  Maldives,  259. 

Fu  Cheung,  Gen.,  212—13. 

Fujiyama,  Aiichiro,  300. 

Fulbright,  Senator,  69,  31 1. 

Fylingdale  early-warning  station,  108. 

Gabon,  375,  379,  460. 

Gaitskell,  Hugh,  111,  51 1. 

Gambia,  381. 

Gan,  Maidive  Islands,  159. 

Ganshof  van  der  Meersch,  W.,  408-10, 
41 1,  412. 

Garcia  Robles,  President,  315,  316. 

Garfield  Todd,  R.  S.,  444,  447. 

Gates,  T.  S.:  orders  military  alert  after 
failure  of  summit,  67;  and  U-2,  69;  and 
N.A.T.O.  needs,  94;  nuclear  weapons 
for  N.A.T.O.,  107,  1 13,  1 19,  122;  and 
‘Skybolt’,  1 10. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(G.A.T.T.),  137,  146,  154,  165. 

Geneva:  Conference  on  Laos  (1954),  7> 
204-5,  281,  285,  286,  288,  291,  292, 
297,  298,  543;  meeting  of  E.F.T.A.  at, 
136. 

Gerhardsen,  Einar,  144. 

German  Democratic  Republic:  Russian 
proposals  for,  12-13;  consolidation  of, 
15;  and  reunification  of  Germany,  18— 
19,  and  West  Germany,  19,  22-23,  539; 
Russia  threatens  separate  treaty  with, 
22-23,  25,  27,  30,  32,  35,  43,  57)  58,  bo, 
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b8>  5i7)  518)  537-8;  and  nuclear  wea¬ 
pons,  58,  1 15;  economic  grouping  with 
communist  bloc,  61;  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of,  1 7 1 ,  186,  187;  trade  with  Cuba, 
1 7 1 ,  180,  462;  oil-line  from  Russia,  184; 
trade  with  Russia,  188;  tries  to  match 
West  Gei'man  prosperity,  188;  collec¬ 
tivization  in,  188;  emigration  from, 
188;  and  neutralist  countries,  331;  and 
Cuba,  489;  and  failure  of  summit,  519, 
540;  and  Berlin,  538;  recognizes  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  542. 

Aid  for— Iraq,  181;  Guinea,  181; 
Indonesia,  183. 

German  Federal  Republic :  and  summit,  4, 
52,  53,  56;  strengthening  of,  ii;  and 
Russian  proposals  on  Germany,  12; 
German  problem,  15-16;  and  East  Ger¬ 
many,  19,  22-23,  539;  Macmillan  visits, 
23—24;  and  Great  Britain,  28,  156;  nu¬ 
clear  arms  for,  32,  44,  58,  98,  102,  107, 
m-15.  537-8;  and  Berlin,  38-39,  535, 
537-9;  E.E.C.,  61,  1 52-f)  160-2;  S. 
Tirol,  77,  79;  integration  in  N.A.T.O., 
90,  94-95,  99,  too;  U.S.  military  costs 
in,  91-92,  127,  129,  51 1,  565-6;  defence 
expenditure,  92 ;  Spain,  97-98 ;  foreign 
supply  bases,  97-100;  training  abroad, 
99-100;  and  N.A.T.O.  as  a  nuclear 
power,  1 17;  contribution  to  N.A.T.O. 
costs,  129,  565-6;  free  trade  area,  133, 
1 41;  trade  with  Denmark,  138-9,  140, 
162;  O.E.E.C.,  1 5 1 ;  investment  in  Paki¬ 
stan,  248;  arms  for  Indonesia,  269;  and 
Africa,  462;  and  Latin  America,  510. 

Aid  for — Afghanistan,  220;  India, 
244-5;  foreign  countries,  330-1;  ex- 
French  Africa,  458. 

Germany:  reunification  of,  12,  14,  16,  18- 
20,  21,  22,  23,  26,  29,  30,  32;  peace- 
treaty,  12,  14,  16,  20,  22,  27,  29,  31,  32, 
37,  43 ;  demilitarized  zones,  19,  21  n.,  23, 
26,  30-31,  55;  confederation,  23;  All- 
German  convention,  31-32. 

Gezira,  458. 

Ghana:  independence  and,  1,  369;  com¬ 
munist  aid,  18 1 ;  stable  politics  in,  374; 
and  Congo,  415,  416,  417,  419,  421,  423, 
424,  425,  429,  430,  551 ;  and  U.N.,  431 ; 
Macmillan  visits,  440 ;  and  South  Africa, 
441—2;  Togoland,  458;  Accra  Confer¬ 
ences,  459 ;  Casablanca  Conference,  460; 
Addis  Ababa  Conference,  460 ;  Khrush¬ 
chev  and,  461 ;  trade  with  Russia,  462; 
and  communist  bloc,  462. 

Ghana-Guinea  Union,  459-60,  461. 

Ghandi,  Mrs.  Feroze,  238. 
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Gheroghiu-Dej,  Gheorghe,  550. 

Gierek,  Mr.,  189. 

Gilgit,  Pakistan,  252-3. 

Gizenga,  Antoine,  401,  412,  419,  433,  461. 

Gomulka,  Wladyslaw,  40,  185,  186-7, 

188-9,  550. 

Gonidec,  M.,  374. 

Gosplan,  176. 

Gouvernement  provisoire  republicain  algerien 
(G.P.R.A.),  357-64. 

Grant,  President,  381. 

Great  Britain : 

General:  test-ban,  33-34,  52,  524-5, 
526,  528;  disarmament,  40,  44-45,  46, 
529;  Eisenhower  visits  40-41 ;  nuclear 
policy,  86-87,  1  o  1 ,  108-9;  emigration 
to  Australia,  322;  American  planes 
using  British  bases,  521-2. 

Economy  and  trade :  fishing  dispute  with 
Iceland,  73-75;  defence  expenditure, 
92;  costs  of  troops  in  West  Germany, 
127;  free  trade  area,  132-3,  136,  137, 
138;  E.E.C.,  132-4,  146,  148,  155-7, 
160;  trade  with  Denmark,  138,  140- 
1;  E.F.T.A.,  143-4,  !52,  i54>  164; 
O.E.E.C.,  1 5 1 ;  European  trade,  154- 
5;  O.E.C.D.,  165;  investment  in 

Pakistan,  248;  trade  with  Congo,  396; 
economy  of,  565. 

Foreign  affairs:  German  problem,  15— 
16,  25;  Russia  offers  non-aggression 
pact,  2 1 ;  West  Germany,  23-24,  28, 
98,  100-1,  1 15;  France,  23,  133-4; 
U.S.,  24,  559;  summit,  53-54,  55,  66- 
67 ;  U-2,  67 ;  Western  Alliance,  72-73 ; 
Cyprus,  73,  334-5;  N.A.T.O.,  81,  82- 
83,  85,86,  96,  103,  106,  1 1 7,  124,  125, 
130;  world  strategy,  81;  Tibet,  224; 
Afghanistan,  252;  Maidive  Islands, 
259-61;  Singapore,  266-7;  Borneo, 
268;  arms  for  Indonesia,  269;  Laos, 
281,  286-8,  289,  297-8,  543;  Japan, 
306;  ex-colonies,  330,  332,  367,  370, 
37  b  372,  381,  455-7;  Middle  East, 
333-6;  Iran,  337;  Egypt  and  U.A.R., 
340,  344,  349;  Saudi  Arabia,  349; 
South  Arabia,  349;  Cameroons,  384- 
5>  39b  392;  Congo,  417;  S.W.  Africa, 
439 ;  Central  Africa,  443-5 1 ;  East 
Africa,  451-3;  Nigeria,  454-5;  and 
planes  for  Cuba,  480;  future  summit, 
512-13. 

Aid  for — India,  244-5  >  Maidive  Islands, 
260;  total  grant,  330;  Somaliland, 
395. 

Greece,  73,  84,  157-8,  334. 

Green,  Howard,  84-85,  13 1. 


Greenland,  74. 

Grivas,  Col.  George,  334. 

Gromyko,  A.,  20,  31-32,  34,  65,  286,  523. 

Guam,  325. 

Guantanamo  naval  base,  473,  500. 

Guatemala,  8,  468,  475,  501-2,  503,  508, 
544- 

Gudmundsson,  G.  I.,  74,  75. 

Guevara,  ‘Che’,  180,  197-8,  471,  479,  499. 

‘Guided  democracy’,  in  Indonesia,  270-2; 
in  India  and  Pakistan,  282. 

Guillaumat,  P.  L.  J.,  94. 

Guinea:  communist  aid,  181 ;  Algeria,  364; 
independence  and,  369;  and  French 
community,  373,  379;  political  stability, 
374;  Mali  Federation,  375-6;  Congo, 
4:7j  4J9>  429,  430,  55 G  pan-Africanism, 
431;  at  Sanniquellie  and  Addis  Ababa 
Conferences,  460;  Russia  and,  461-2; 
communist  diplomatic  missions  in,  462. 

Gujerat  Province,  India,  240. 

Gulf  of  Guinea,  369,  377. 

Gunawardena,  Philip,  257. 

Gursel,  Gen.  Cemal,  338. 

Gyantse,  Tibet,  209. 

Habbaniyah  air  base,  340. 

Habomai  Island,  308-9. 

Hagerty,  J.  C.,  312. 

Haiti,  478-9,  507. 

Hallstein,  Prof.  W.,  145;  memorandum, 
134-6,  146;  ‘doctrine’,  542. 

Hammarskjold,  Dag:  South  Tirol,  78; 
Thailand-Cambodia  dispute,  279;  Laos, 
290,  291,  294;  U.A.R.  and  Suez  Canal, 
345-6;  Congo,  414,  416-20,  424,  427, 
428,  430;  communist  attacks  on,  424, 
427,  430,  551-5;  and  failure  of  summit, 
517-18;  and  disarmament,  535;  on 
U.N.’s  weakened  position,  569. 

Hansen,  H.  C.  P.,  139. 

Hasbrouck,  Jan,  143-4. 

Hassan  Boni,  Mr.,  395. 

Hassouna,  Mohammed,  352. 

Hatoyama,  Mr.,  299. 

Hay,  Gyula,  190. 

Hazza  Majali,  346,  347. 

Heath,  Edward,  156-7. 

Herrera  Lane,  Felipe,  477,  496. 

Herter,  C.  A.:  restricted  position,  10,  72, 
568  ;  hope  of  flexibility  in,  28;  German 
problem,  30,  31,  32,  34,  43,  55,  59-60; 
U-2,  64;  N.A.T.O.,  81,  84-85,  90,  94- 
95>  101,  119,  122,  123,  125,  126, 129-32; 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  91,  92-94; 
European  trade,  148,  153;  Sino-Indian 
dispute,  229-30;  and  Eisenhower’s  visit 
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to  Japan,  31 1;  South  Korea,  318; 
C.E.N.T.O.,  337;  Caribbean  tension, 
476-7;  O.A.S.,  479;  aid  to  Latin 
America,  487,  505;  Cuba,  488,  490, 
497_9>  dispute  between  Dominica  and 
Venezuela,  495;  on  Nkrumah,  559. 

Heuss,  President,  34  n. 

Hill,  Robert  C.,  473-4,  476. 

Himachal  Pradesh,  India,  231. 

Hispaniola,  478. 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  281. 

Holifield,  Mr.,  106. 

Home,  Lord,  on  East-West  negotiations, 
2 ;  Iceland  fishing  dispute,  75 ;  N.A.T.O., 
120,  130,  131;  E.E.C.,  156,  157;  Laos, 

569- 

Honduras,  468,  471,  472,  501,  508. 

'Honest  John’  rocket,  in— 12. 

Hong  Kong,  73,  316. 

Houphouet-Boigny,  M.,  374,  375, 376,  378. 

Hoxha,  Gen.  Enver,  187. 

Hue,  S.  Vietnam,  284. 

Huggins,  Sir  Godfrey  (Lord  Malvern),  444. 

Hughes  Hallett,  Vice-Adm.,  125. 

Humphrey,  Senator  H.,  49-50,  106. 

H.  Hungary :  Revolution  in,  n ,  50, 70, 1 69 ; 
repression  eased,  171 ;  oil-line  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  184;  progress  in,  189-90;  collecti¬ 
vization  in,  190;  diplomatic  mission  in 
Guinea,  462. 

Hunza,  Pakistan,  252-3. 

Hussein  (King  of  Jordan),  343,  346,  347-8. 

Huvada  atoll,  Maidive  Islands,  259. 

Ibrahim  Nasir,  259-60. 

Iceland  and  Britain,  73-75. 

Ikeda,  Hayato  ,  313-14,  542- 

Heo,  Joseph,  409,  422-3,  427,  429. 

India:  frontier  dispute  with  China,  3,  6, 
193,  196,  226-33,  235,  252-3,  264,  327; 
U.S.  and,  5,  233;  Khrushchev  visits,  16, 
182,  196,  233,  254;  Eisenhower  visits, 
182,  254;  Voroshilov  visits,  182,  233; 
third  five-year  plan,  182,  278;  Russian 
aid,  182 ;  buys  Russian  oil,  182 ;  relations 
with  China,  193,  235-6,  245-6,  254, 
261;  influence  in  Asia,  202;  Tibet,  203, 
209-11,  224-5;  Pakistan,  213,  220,  239, 
245-6,  252-6;  Nepal,  220-2;  seat  for 
China  in  U.N.,  236;  neutralism,  236, 
327;  Nagas,  236,  241-3;  linguistic  dis¬ 
putes,  239,  240;  economic  difficulties, 
243—4;  World  Bank  loans,  244,  245; 
Indus  waters  dispute,  245,  253,  255; 
Laos,  28 1 , 289,  290 ;  ‘guided  democracy’, 
282;  birth-rate,  329;  British  investment 
in,  330;  Western  aid  for,  331;  inde- 
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pendence  and,  372,  456;  Congo,  429; 
Russia  wants  her  presence  in  summit 
meeting,  52 1 , 533;  disarmament,  535, 558. 
Indian  Congress  Party,  237-40,  241,  243, 

251- 

Indonesia:  Netherlands  and,  82,  268,  272- 
3,  323;  Khrushchev  visits,  182,  196,  233, 
234;  communist  aid  for,  183,  193,  331; 
China  and,  196, 205-6, 264, 268, 272,274- 
6;  influence  in  Asia,  202;  Malaya,  264, 
265-6,  269;  Singapore,  267;  revolt  in, 
268-9 ;  economic  difficulties,  269-70, 272; 
arms  for,  269;  West  Irian,  269,  272-4, 
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18 1,  339;  Baghdad  Pact,  330,  334,  336, 

337,  34°;  Iran>  337?  346;  U.A.R.,  338- 
40,  341-2,  348,  350;  and  Arab  national¬ 
ism,  338-9,  343,  347,  35G  Syria,  339; 
Jordan,  348;  and  oil,  348. 
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fence  expenditure,  92;  and  E.E.C.,  147, 
152,  162;  and  O.E.E.C.,  151;  Mac¬ 
millan  and,  157,  548;  Somalia,  394; 
Congo,  419;  E.E.C.  help  for  ex-colonies, 
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9;  U.S.,  298,  309-10,  314,  336,  51 1,  542; 
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3°4>  308,  309,  310-12,  313,  314-15; 
U.S.  bases  in,  300,  302,  312,  313, 
324-5;  revision  of  U.S.  treaty,  300,  302, 
303,  304,  307-711,  312-13,  522-3,  536, 
542;  Nationalist  China,  301,  302;  S. 
Korea,  302,  303,  304-5,  319-20;  foreign 
policy,  303;  N.  Korea,  303;  fishing 
rights,  304-5;  Burma,  305;  Philippines, 
305,  316;  S.  Vietnam,  306;  economic 
revival,  306,  313-14;  trade  unions,  307, 
3 1 1— 1 2 ;  students,  307,  308,  312;  Eisen¬ 
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and,  347>  348)  35°;  Daq  and,  348;  and 
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munist  bloc,  186-7;  China  and,  199;  trade 
with  Pakistan,  250;  arms  for  Indonesia, 
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398,  400;  Kalonji  dominates,  400,  401, 
421;  tribal  fighting  in,  400,  401,  421; 
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on  transfer  of  power,  408;  secession  of 
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independence  ceremony,  410;  and  force 
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422;  struggle  with  Lumumba,  422-4, 
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253;  Indo-Pakistan  dispute  over,  253-6. 
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administration,  11,  167,  534,  548,  567; 
test-ban,  49;  Norstad  proposals,  122; 
Cambodia,  281;  Latin  American  aid, 
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568;  on  Eisenhower  and  disarmament, 
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Khrushchev,  N.  S. :  and  summit  meeting, 

1,  27,  36,  42,  43,  5L  52,  56,  57=  60,  61- 
70,  204,  512,  514,  516-18,  521;  Berlin, 
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hower,  556-7;  proposals  for  U.N.,  569. 
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Germany,  1 12,  1 13;  and  N.A.T.O.  as  a 
nuclear  power,  124;  and  Federation  of 
Central  Africa,  443. 

Ladakh :  Chinese  occupy  part  of,  214,  215- 
17,  227,  229,  231,  253,  256;  Nehru  on 
boundary  with  Tibet  and  Sinkiang,  215, 
226-7,  230-1;  Indian  troops  in,  216, 
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Nehru  visits,  235. 
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Lagos,  377,  458. 

Lamine-Gueye,  M.,  376,  380. 

Laos:  U.S.and,3,  7,  204,  280,  286,  288-9, 
291-2,  295-6,  298,  326,  542-4;  danger 
from,  6,  104,  51 1,  569;  Russia  and,  9, 
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280,  288-90,  295-7;  China  and,  204; 
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155;  European  unity,  156-7;  E.E.C., 
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